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PEEFATOEY NOTE 


Ijr presenting to my readers tlio fourth rolume of this 
translation — correspondiug to the third volume of Professor 
5Iomtn«en*8 vork, and embracing the period from tho death 
of Sulla to the battle of Tliapsus, beyond which Dr 
Mommsen has not as yet proceeded — I have to express my 
regret that so long a delay baa taken place in its pre- 
paration Important duties of another Lind, to which I 
was called after completmg tie third ^oIume, rendered it 
necewnry that 1 ahouid dcfvc foe a tun® the farther pcoaeeu. 
tion of the work and occasioned much interruption to its 
progress after I had resumed it But 1 considered it due tef* 
those who had so favourably received the earlier volumes of 
my translation that I should endeavour personally to com 
plete it, and I can only cast myself on their mduJgence if I 
have somewhat unduly taxed their patience 

The delay has enabled me to compare the sheets with the 
fintrth edition of the German iQued in the present year 
I have adhered substantially to the same principles ol trans 
lation as in the earlier volumes, endeavouring to retanf as 
much of the form and manner of the original as seemed 
compatible mth a due regard to English idiom, and even 
venturing in some cases to have less regard to the latter 
than to the desirableness of reproducing Dr Mommsen s 
meaning Without paraphrase Headers conversant with the 
original will m many passages miss not a little of its cha 
racteristic force but th^ will also I doubt not, be ready to 
acknowledge that tlie task of the translator is attended with 
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pcciiliir difficulty in tbixe fiscs whcro Dr Momtnsen for 
tlio more einpliitic expression of his nieaning imkcs u'^e— - 
often with grcit felicity — of wopds and pbn<*es, the Eiigbyh 
iquirnlcnts of whicli lisro not ns yet pi«sc(l into literary 
currency. ^ 

ljUcT portion of the Tolume I bare deomed it 
suflicient to giro tlio ralue of the Koman money approxi 
Tnately in round numbers, assuming for tliat purpose 100 
sesterces as equivalent to £1 

. "WILLIAM P DICKSON. 

Calltg*, 

Sld/uty IKCA. 
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CHAPTER I 

MKKCOS LEPIDUS A^D Q0INT03 SErTOnUS 

"WiiEir Sulla died in the year 676, the oligarchy restored 78 The 
by him ruled with absolute avray orer the Roman state , but, ^PP** 
as it Lad been established by force, it still needed force 
to maintam its ground against its numerous secret and open 
foes It was opposed not by any single party with objects 
clearly expressed and under leaders distinctly nclcDowledgpd, 
but by a nia«s of tnultifonous elements, rnngiiig tbemscTves 
doubtless under the general name of the popular party, hut in 
reality opposing the Sullau organization of thecoinmouweaUh 
on aerj ranous grounds and with rerj different designs 
There were the men of positnc law, who neither mingled in Jumu 
nor understood pohtics, bat who detested the arbitrary 
procedure of Sulh m dealing with the hres and property of « 
the b\irgcs«es Even during the regent’s lifetime when all 
other opposition was silent, the stnet jurists were refractory , 
the Cornelian laws for exantple 4 irhich deprned vanous 
Italian communities of the Roman franchwe, were treated in 
judicidl decisions as null and void, and in hi e manner thi 
courts held that, where a burgesa had been made n pn®oner 
of wnr and sold into slavery during tho revolution, hia 
franchiso was not forfeited There was, further, the Arutoenti 
remnant of the old hberal minority in the senate which m 
former times had sought a compromise with toe reform party '■'form 
and the Italians, and was now in a similar spint inclined to, 
modify the ngidly oligarchic constitution ot bulla by con-* 
cession# to the Ponulares There were, moreover, the Popu- Demoersta. 
larts stnctlv so called, the Uoncartj-credulous natrow-nunded 
radicals, who stahed property and lift for the watchwords 
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ol the pa”tj*pro"«mnie, teAx to di»coT<rr painful aur- 
pn»e afier the Tictorr that they had been fighting not for a 
roahtr, but for a phra«e Their «pecuil sioi was to re-estabbsh 
the tnbunician power, which Sulla had not abolished but 
bad diTcsted of its most c««ential prerogative* and which 
exercised over the multitude a charm all the more roy^tenoos 
because the institution had no obvious practical use and'was 
in fact an empty phantom — the mere name of tribune of the 
i^ple, more tdian a thousand rears later, revolutionized Home 
^lere were, above all, the numerous and important classes 
whom the Sullan restoration had left unsatisfied, or who-o 
political or pnvate interests it had directlv injured Among 
Tfiasp*. tiose whofor such reasons belonged to the opposition ranked 
the dense and prosperous population of the region between 
the Po and the Alps, wbicn naturally reganled the bestowal 
89 of Latin nghta m CG3 O'* 2iS) as merely an instalment 
of the full Itoman franchise and so afforded a ready sod for 
Fneiaiffl agitation To this category belonged abo the freeotocn in- 
fluential m numbers and wealth and specially dangerous by 
their aggregaCiua in the capital, who eould not brook tbeir 
having been reduced by the restoration to their earlier, 
Cipitoluu. practically useless soirrage. In the same poaition stood 
2 moreover, the great capitalists, who msintaised a caotious 
silence but still as before preserved their tenacity of resent- 
FroUuma* meet and their equal tenacity of power The populace of 
the cap the capital which recognised true freedom in free bread com, 
was likewise duconteated. Still deeper exasperation was 
( felt by the class of burges^ca affected by the Bullaa confis- 
Th^ijpo*- cations — whether they, like those of Pompeii lived on their 
•** propertv curtailed by the Sullan colonists within the same 

nng wall with the utter and at perpetual variance with 
rtem, or bke the ArrctmeaandVolaterrans,retaii)edactual 
possession of their tetntory, but had the Damocle- sword of 
confiscation suspended over them by the Homan people or, as 
was the case in Etruna especially, were reduced to bo beggars 
in their former abodes or robbers m the woods rmaJlr, 
th» r ftd r agitation extended to the whole family connections and 
btrenu freecloicji of tho«o democratic chiefs who hid lost their lives m 

^on^uence of the restoratum or who were wandering along 
the Blauretimian coasts, or sojourning at the court and in the 
array of llithradates mall the misery of emigrant odlo . for, 
according to the strict family associations that governed the 
pohtical feeling of fbu age, it was accounted a point of 
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honour* that those who were left behind should endeavour 
to procure for exiled relatives the privilege of returning to 
their native land nnd in the case of the dead at least a 
removal of the stigma attaching to their memory and to 
their children, and a restitution to the latter of their pa 
ternal estate More especially the immediate children of 
the proscribed, whom the regent had reduced in point of 
law to political Pannha (in 3ol) had virtually received from 
the law itself a summons to nse in rehelhon ogaiiist the 
existmg order of things 

To all these sections of the opposition there was added the lien of 
whole body of men of rumed fortunes All the rabble high 
and low, whoso means and substance had been spent in refined 
or in i ulgar debauchery , the aristocratic lords who had no 
further mark of quality than their debts , the Sullan soldiers 
whom the regent a fiat could transform into landholders but 
not into husbandmvii and who after squandering the fir«t 
inhentanc© of the proscribed were lonmog to succeed to a 
second'— all these waited only the unfoTdmg of the banner 
which milted tliem to fight against the ensti^ order of 
things whatever elso ini^bt be inscribed on it i^om a like M«a of tn 
necessity all the aspiring men of talent, lu search of popu 1 1 oa 
lority, attached tbemsehes to the opposition cot only those • 
to wliom the strictly close circle ol the 0p*imate3 denied 
admission or at least opportunities for rapid promotion and 
who therefore attempted to force their way into the pha 
lanx aud to break through the laws of oligarchic exclusive 
ness and seniority by means of popular favour but also the • 
more dangerous men whose ambition aimed at some- 
thing higlicy than helping to Octemnoe the destimes of the 
world withm tl e sphere of coll<»iato intngULS On the 
advocates’ platform m particular — the only field of legal 
opposition left open by oulla — eicn m the regents lifctii le 
such aspirants waged lively war ngaiaat the rtstoration with 
the weapons of formal jurisprudence and clcier oratory, for 
instance the adroit sj eakcr Marcus Tullius Cicero (born 
3rd January CIS) eon of a landholder of Arpiuum spcedih loe 
made hinisAf a name bi the mingled caution and danng of 
his opposition to the dictator Such efforts were not of 
much importance-, if the opponent desired nothing further 
• It u » * -Tl ficint tr^l, ihit • dwt ngvSiJmi tnehtr 1 trr»tnJT LS» 
fmlmm i ro* illoa-td lilt di Uin of Ui« nn>t<.HUO la tUci>J bit 
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than by their means to procnre for him«elfacurulechair, and 
then tositmit contentedly for the rest of his life No doubt, 
if this chair ehonld not satisfy a popular uiau and Gains 
Gracchus should find a «acce*sor, a struggle for life or death 
was inevitable , hut for the present at least no name could 
be mentioned, the bearer of which had proposed io lumself 
anr such lofti aim 

powwof Suchwis the sort of opposition with which the oligarchic 
Jie cpptKi goremment instituted by buUa had to contend, when it had, 
earlier than Sulla btmself probably erpected, been thrown by 
his death on its own reaources The task was in it«elf far 
from easy, and it was further compheated by the other soaal 
afjd political evils of this age — especially bj the extraordinary 
double difficulty of keeping th«» military chiefs in the pro- 
Tinces m subjection to the supreme cml magistracy, and of 
dealing with the mas’esof the Italian and extra Italian popu* 
lace accumnlatiDg m the capital and of the slaves living there 
to a great extent in de /ado freedom, without haring troops 
at disposal The senate was plieed, as jt were, in a furtre's 
exposed and threatened on all side*, and senous conflicts 
could not be aroided But thesiean* ofro<i3tancoorganized 
br Sulla were <4Q«tdcrable and lasting , and, although the 
^ majority of tho nation was manifestly dismelmed to the 

f ovemraciit which Solla bad installed, and eren anininted by 
ostilc fcclm^s towards it, that government might verv well 
maintain itself for a long lime in its stronghold agaiH«t the 
distracted and confused tnq«* of an opposition, which was 
* not agreed either as to end or means, was without head, and 
was broken up into a hundred fragment* Onlv it Wis 
necesrary tliat it should N. dt termincd to mamtaip it* position, 
and should bnng at leas* a spark of that energy which had 
built the fortress to its defence , for lu the ca«e of a gamson 
xfiiich will not defind the gn atest master of fortiEca 
tion constructs his vails and moats in vain 
WiH 0 The more tTertlhuig ultimatelv depended on the personal 
IaStt*. character of the teadiog men on both sides, it was the more 
unfortunate that both stnctly fnmtine wanted leader* 
Criw The polities of this penod wire Inoroiipnlv under the sway 
(«uta. yf cotene-^vftem m its worst form This, indeed, was 
nothing new, ciiwe uiiioos of families and clubs ^etreiiisepa 
raids from an anr’ocratic organiration of the state, and liaJ 
for centuries pretaiW m Itom Tut it was not till this 
cpocli that they became all powerful, for it wasonlynov (frst 
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lu 690) that their mfluence watsabstantiated rather than 
checked hy legal measures of repression All persons of 
quality, those of popular leanings no less than the oh 
garchj proper, met m Hctjcrre, the mass of the burgesses 
bke^Mse, so far as they took any regular part in political 
events at all, formed according to their xoting-distni-ts close 
unions with an almost military oi^nization, which found 
their natunl captains and agents m the ‘ district distribu- 
tors’ (dtvisores tnbmim) Everytlungwith these political clubs 
was bought and sold, the vote of the elector above all, but 
also the votes of the senator and the judge, the fists too which 
produced the street not, and the nugleiders who directed it 
The associations of the upper and of the lovi er chases ware 
distinguished onlj in the matter of tariff The Hetsna de 
culed the elections the Hetienadecreed the impeachments, the 
Het^na conducted the defence , it secured the distinguished 
advocate, and it contracted m c ise of need respecting an ac- 
quittal with one of the speculators who prosecuted on a great 
scale the lucrative traffic in judos’ votes The Hetieria com- 
manded by its compact bands the streets of the capita], and 
with the capital but too often the state. All these tbin^ 
were done m accordance with a certain mle and, so to speak, 
publicly , the si stem of Hetsme was better arranged and 
inmaged than any branch of state-admmistration , dthongh 
tliere was, us is usual among civilized swindlers a tacit 
understanding that there should be no direct mention of the 
nefarious proceedings, nobody made a secret of them, and 
advocates of repute were not ashamed to give open and 
intelligible hmts of their relation to the lletBriro of their 
clients Ifpn individual was to be found here or there who 
kept aloof trom such practices and yet mingled in public 
life, he was assuredly, like Marcus Cato, a pohhc.al Don 
Quixote Parties and partv-strife were superseded by flio 
clubs and their rivalry, government was superseded by 
intngne A more than equivocal character Publius Cethe- 
gU8, formerly one of the intrat zealous Manaus, afterwards 
as a deserter received into favour by Sulla (ui 332), acted 
a most influential part in the political proceedmgs of this 
penod — unrivalled ns a cunning tale-bearer and mediator 
between the sections of the senate and as having a states- 
man a aetjuamtance with the secrets of all cabals at times 
the appointment to the most important posts of command 
was decided by a word from his mistress Prmcia Such a 
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plight -was only possible, irtiere none of the men taking part 
in politics rose above mediocrity any man of more than 
ordinaiT talent would haieswept away this system offactiona 
like cobwebs, bat there was* indeed a sad la<i of men of 
rUlippus. political or military capacity Of the older ceneration the 
cinl wars had left not a smgle man of repute except the old 
91 shrewd and eloquent Iiqcius Pbihppus, consul m C63, who, 
formerly of popular leanings fiJ- 138), thereafter leader of 
the capitalist party against the senate (m 221) and closely 
associated with the Manana (m. 323), and l^tly paasing 
over to the nctonoos oligarchy in sufficient tune to earn 
thanks and commendation (iiu 33]), bad managed to es 
SMellos c*pe between the parties Among the men of the following 
Citulus, generation the most notable chiefs of the pure anstocraci 
Quintus Metellos Pius, consul m G74, Salla’s comrade 
m dangers and victories, Quintus Lotatma Catulus, consul 
?8 m the year of Suita’s death, C7C, the son of the victor of 
Yercell®, and two jooagerofficers, the brothers Lucius and 
Marcus LncuUas, of whom the former had fought with dis 
tmction under bulla m Asia, the btter in Italy , not to men* 
114^ tuo Optimatcs ULe Quintas Hortenains (610-704), who had 
importance only os a pleader, or men like Decmms Junius 
^ Brutus consul lo C77, Mamercns .SiaiLiis Lepidus Linanus 
consul in C77, and other such nullities, whose best quality 
was a euphomous aristocratic name But even tboso four 
men rose little ohove the average cahbro of the Optimates of 
this age Catulus was Lie his father a "inn of refined 
t culture and an honest aristocrat, bat of moderate talents 
and no soldier Metellus was not merely estimable in his 
personal character, but an able and experience^ officer , and 
it was not so much on account of hts dose relations as a 
kinsman and colleaguo with the regent as because of bis 
79 rdcognised abQitv that be was sent in C75, after resigning the 
consulship, to Spam, when the Ln’itaniana and the Itoman 
emigrants under Quintus Sertonus had begun fresh move- 
ments there The two Luculli wen. also able officers — par- 
ticulariy tho elder, who coinbmed very respectable military 
talents with thorough literary culture and a liking for 
authorship, and appeal lionounblc also as a man. But, as 
statesmen even these better anstocrats were not much less 
remiss and shortsighted than the average senators of the 
tunc In presence of an outward foe the more eminent 
among thorn, doubtlew, proved themselves useful and brave t 
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but 110 ODO of tlitnicMQccd thffdcsiroor the skill tosolfo 
the problems of politics proper, and to guide the ^csscl of 
the elite llirougU the storing seas of witri^c ami fjction 
\nth the hand of a true pilot Their political uisdom was 
limited to a sincere heltcf in the olirarchy as the sole means 
of salvation, and to a cordial hatrea and courageous esecra- 
tion of demagogisrn os well as ot cverj individual authority 
seeking to emancipate itself. Their pet^ ambition v\ as con- 
tented with little The stones told of Jletclhis in Spun — 
that he not only allowed himself to be delighted with the far 
from hirmouious 1 } ro of the Spanish occa’-ional poets, but eren 
wherever he went had himself received like a cod with 
libations of wino and odours of inccn^, and at table 1 ad 'his 
bend crowned bj descending Victories amidst theatrical 
thunder with the golden laurel of the conqueror — aro no 
better attested than most historical anecdotes . but such 
gossip reflects the degenerate ambition of the race of Hpigoni. 

Etcu the better men were content when thej hid gamed 
not power and influence, but the consulship and a tri-* 
umpb and a place of honour in the ^enato, and nt the rery 
time vrhen oith ncht ambition they would ha\o first heeiin 
to be truly useM to thcic country and their party, they 
retired from the political stag© to ^nd their days m princely 
luxury. Men like Mctellus and Lucius Lucullus were, even 
as generals, not more attentive to the enlargement of the 
Homan dommion by fiesh conquests of kings and peoples 
than to the enlargement of the endless game, poultry, and 
dessert lists of Homan gastronomy by new delicacies from - 
Africa and Asia Minor, and they wasted the best part of their 
Uvea m morg oc less intellectual idleness The traditional 
aptitude and the individual self-denial, on which all obgnrcluc 
government is based, were lost in the decayed and artificiijly 
restored Eoman aristocracy ot this age, in its judgment 
universally the spirit of clique was accounted as patriotism, 
vanity as ambition, and narrow mindedne'^s as consistency 
Had the Sulim constitution pissed into the guardianship 
of such, men as have sat in the Boman CoUege of Cardinals 
or the Venetian Council of Ten, we cannot tell whether 
the opposition would Lave been able to shake it so soon , 
with such defenders every attack involved, at all events, a 
serious peril 

Of the men, who were neither unconditional adherents Pompeiw. 
nor open opponents of the Sullan constitution, no one 
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attracted more the eves df the multitude tlian the young 
Gnxeas Pompoms who w nt the time of buils's death 
twenty-eight \ ears of age (bom 29th Scpteniher OtS) ITie 
fact was a miafortune Jbr tht admired ns well os fir the 
admirers , but it was natural Sound m bod^ aud «pmt, nu 
escellcnt athlete, who cienwhen a sujwnor cffiterTied mth 
hvJ Eoldiers in leaping running, and lifting, a Tigoroua and 
skilled nder and ftneer, a bold leader of volunteer bands, 
the vouth had become impentor and tnumpbator at an a^e 
which excluded him from ever) mogistracr aud from the 
senate, and had acquired the first place next to Sulla in 

E ublic opinion, nay, had obtained from the indulgent rtgent 
jm’elf — half in recognition half in ironr — thcBumameof 
the Great Un! appilr, his menial endowments by no means 
corre«poaded with the«c unprecedented successes IIo was 
neither a bad nor an inenpaW man, bnt a man thoroughly 
ordinarv, created by nature to be a good sergeant called by 
circumstances to be a general and a stateaman. An intclb 
gent brare and erpenenced, thoroughly excellent «oTdier, he 
was still even in bii inilitaiy capacitv, without trace of any 
higher gifts It was chamtenstie of him as a general, as 
well as in otlier rc«pects to set to work with a caution 
bordenng on timiditv, and tf possible to giie the deci^ire 
blow onlv when he had established an immense supenontr 
over Ills opponent His culture was the average culture of 
the time, although entirelv a «oldier, he did not neglect, 
when he went to Ehodes, dutifully to admire and to make 
presents to the rhetoricians there Eis mtcgritv was that 
of a rich man who manages with judgment bis consider 
able property inbentrd and acquired- ile disdpmed not to 
make money in the usual senatonal way, but he was too 
cold and too rich to incur special risks or draw down on 
hAa'=tlf couspicuous disgrace on that account The vice so 
much in rogue among his contemponnes rather than any 
virtue of bis own procured for him the reputation — com 
parativelv, no doubt well warranted — of integrity and 
di^intereatednc's. Ilis honest conntenance ” became al 
most proverbial, and even after his death be was esteemed 
as a worthy and moral man he was reallv a good neigh- 
bour, who did not jpia in the revolting cu«totn by which 
the grandees of that age extended the bounds of their 
domains through forred asles or measures still worse at 
the expense of theif humbler neighbour’, and in domestic life 
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he displayed attachment to ‘Ijia -wife and children :fc 
redounds moreover to his credit that he i\as the hrst to 
depart from the barbarous custom of putting to death the 
captive I mgs and generals "of the enemy after they had 
been exhibited in tnumph But this did not prevent him 
from separating from Ins beloved wife at the command of 
his lord and master Sulla> because she belonged to an 
outlawed family nor from ordering with great composure 
that meu who had stood by h>m and helped him in times of 
diEEculty should be executed before Ins eyes at the nod of 
the same master (m 34i) he was not cruel as he was 
reproached ^vath beinw but what perhaps was worse he was 
cold and in good as m evil, uuimpassioned In the tunmlt 
of battle he faced the enemy fearlessly in civil life he 
was a shy man whoso cheek flushed on the slightest occa 
Sion, he spoke in public not without embarrassment and 
generaU) was angular, stiff, and awkward in intercourse 
With all his haughty obstma^ be was — as indeed those 
ordinarily are who make a display of their independence— 
a pliant tool in the band of men who knew how to manage 
him especially of his treedmen and clients by whom he 
i ad no fear of being controlled For nothing was he less 
qualified tl an for a statesman Uncertain ns to his aims , 
unsi ilful in the choice of his means nlil e in little and 
great matters shortsighted and belplesa, ho was wont to 
conceal his irresolution and indecision under a solemn 
silence and when he thought to pi'y a subtle game, simply 
to decciie himself with the belief that he was deceiving • 
otberi By his military position and his territorial con 
uectioDs he acquired almost witl out any action of his own 
a con«iderable party persomlly devoted to bim with which 
the greatest things might have been accomplished but 
Pompeius wasin every respect incapable of leading and hop- 
ing together a party and if it still kept together it did so — 
ill like manner without his action — tl rough the sheer force of 
circumstances In tbi« as m other tl mgs heremmdsusof 
Mnrius hut Manus with bis nature ot boorish roughness 
and stnsual passion was still less intolerable than this 
most t»re'>ome and most starched of all artificial great men 
Ills political position was utterly awry He was a Sullan 
officer and under obi gation to sene the restored constitu 
tion aud yet again m opposihon to Sulla personally as 
well as to ho whole "cnatonal government The jea* of 
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the Pompeu, which had dblyheen named for some sixtv 
years m the consular lists, had by no means acquired full 
Btandmg in the eyes of the aristocracy , the father of this 
Pompeius had occupied a xeiT inndioua equivocal position 
towards the senate (ui- 271, 318) and he himself had once 
been in the rants of the Cmoans (ui 332) — recollections 
which were suppressed perhaps, but not forgotten. The 
prominent position which Pompeius acquired under Sulla 
set lum at luward vanance with the aristocracy, qiute as 
much as it brought him into outward connection with it 
"Weak headed as he was, Pompeius was seized with giddiness 
on the lieight of glory which he had climbed with sneh danger 
o»s rapidity and ease Just as if he wished to ridicule his 
dry prosaic nature by the parallel with the mo«t poetical of all 
heroic figures he began to comj are himself with Alexander 
the Great and to account b«m«elf a man of unique standing 
whom it did not beseem to be merely one of the five hundred 
■cnatora of Borne la reality, nobody was more fitted to 
take hia place as a member of an anstocmtie regime than 
Pompeius dignified outward appearance his solemn 

forraabty his personal bravery, bis decorous priiate life, his 
want of all initiative might have gamed for I im had ho been 
born two hundred jears earber, an honourable place by the 
side of Quintus Maximus and Pubhus Dccius this medi 
oent^, so charactenstie of the genuine Optimate and the 
genuine Boman contributed not a little to the special 
aCiuity which subsisted at all times between Pompeius and 
the moss of the burgesses and the senate Eienin his own om> 
h e would have had a definite and respectable position h-id he 
contented himself with beujg the gcncnl of tbe^senate — the 
office for which be was from" thebegiiiDingdestined "With 
this ho was not conUnt and so he fell into the fatal plight 
of wi«hing to bo something cl«e than he could be Ho was 
constantly aspmng to a special position m the state, and 
when It offered itself, be could not make up las mmd to 
occupy it, he was deeply ind gnant when persona and laws 
did not bend unconditionally before him and yet he every- 
where bore himself with no mere afiVclation of modesty 
as one of many pecr«« and trembled at tl e mere tbougl t of 
undertaking anvil ing unconstitutional Tl us constanllv at 
fundamental variance with and jtt at the same tine the 
obed ent servant of the oligarchv, constantly tormented bv 
an ambition which was fnghtez^ at its own aims his deeply- 
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agitated life passed joylessly wraj m a perpetual inward 
contradiciion 

Alarcus Cras'ius cannot any more than Pompoms, bo Cra.*Qi. 
reckoned among tho unconditional adhcrcota of the oligarchy 
llo is a personage highly characteristic of this epoch Lilco 
Poinpcms whose senior ho was by a few years be belonged 
to tho circle of tho high Ilomao aristocracy, liad obtained 
the usual culture hcfitting his rank and had fought like Pom 
perns with distinction under Sulla m tho Italian war Par 
lufenor to many of his peers m mental gifts literary culture, 
and military talent, ho outstnppod them by his boundless 
activity and by the pcracvcrmco with which ho strove to pos 
sess all things and to beenroo all important Above all, iio 
threw him«clf into speculation Purclmes of estates during 
the revolution formed the foundation of hia wealth but he 
disdained no branch of gam ho carried on tl e business 
of building m the capital on an eitensive ecalo and with 
prudence, he entered into partnership with his freedmen m 
the most >aried undertakings, he acted as hanker both m 
and out of Pome, in person or by bis agents , he advanced 
money to bis colleagues in the senate, and undertoolk— as it 
might happen— to ciecute works or to bribe the tribunals 
on their account He was far from nice in the matter o: 
making profit On occasion of the Sullan proscriptions t 
forgery m tho lists had been proved against him for whicl 
reason Sulla made no more use of him thenceforward ir 
affairs of state he did not refuse to accept an inheritance 
because the testamentary document which contained hu 
name was notoriously forged he made no objection when 
his bailiffs. ^ force or by fraud dislodged the petty holders 
from lands which adjoined bia own Ho avoided open 
collisions however, with cnmmal justice and lived himself 
like a genuine moneyed man in homely and simple stySe 
In this way Crassus rose in the course of a few years from 
a man of ordinary senatorial fortune to he the masterof n ealth 
which not long before his death after defraying enormous 
extraordinary expenses still araomited to 170 000 000 
sesterces (£1 700 000) He had become the richest of 
Homans and thereby, at the same time a great political 
power If, according to his expression, no one might call 
himself nch who could not maintain an army from his 
revenues one ivho could do tlu was hardly any longer a 
mere citizen In reahty the views of Crassus aimed at a 
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higher object than the po*«e«*ioa of the fullest monej-* 
chest in Itome He gruoged no pains to eitead his con 
nections He fcneir 1 ow to salute br name eien bnrge«3 
of the capital He refused to* no supplicant 1 is a «istance 
in court 'snture indeed i ad not doi e much for him as an 
orator his speaking teas dri,lits deliven monotonous le 
hadd fncultr of hearing but bi5pertinacitT,wh chno wean 
fomene«3 deterred and no enjormenf distracted overcame 
such obstacles He never appeared, unprepared he never 
extemporized and so he hentne a pleader at all times in 
request and at all times ready to whom it was no deroga 
ton that a cau<e was rarelr too bad fur him and that he 
knew how to influence the judges not merelv bv his oratory 
but also by 1 is connections and if Hece»*ary, by h s gold 
TTflir the senate was indebted to him his 1 abit ot advancing 
to ‘friends money without intere«t reiocable at pleasure 
rendered a number of infloent al men dependent on him 
and the more «o that like a genuine man of bu.ise<s he 
made no distinction of partiea. oiamtained connections on 
all hands and teadilr lent to every one able to pay or 
otherwise n*efu] The most danng psrtv leader? who madu 
their attacks recklessly m all direction* were careful not to 
quarrel with prassus be was compared to the bull of the 
herd whom it was 8dn*able for none to provoke Thai 
each a man, so situated could not strive after lowir anna 
13 clear and in a very diflereot way from Pompeiu* 
Crassus knew exactly liLe a banker the objects and the 
means of pol tical "peculation From tl e origin of Borne 
capital was a pol ticm power there the age was of «ach a 
sort that everything seemed acce""Ible to gold as to iron. 
If in the time of revolut on a cap lali-t aristocracy might 
have thought of overthrowing the oligarchy of the «s 
a fiian like Cras*us raue his eves b gher than to the 

fa»ca and embroidered mantle of the tnumpbators For the 
moment he was a SoUan and adherent of the senate but 
he was too mucl of a financier to devote him«elf to a definite 
political party or to pursue aughc eLe than his personal 
advantage Uhv should Cra sua tl e wealth e,t and most 
intriguing man in Borne and no penunous miser but a 
speculator on the greatest scale not speculate also on the 
crown*' Alone perhaps he could not attain this object, 
but he had already earned oat many great transactions in 
partnership it was not unpo" ble that for tbs also a suit 
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able pnrtncr miplit pn stut lunM^*lf. It a tnit clnractcr- 
of tlio tune, thit a niidiocro orator and ofGccr, a 
politician who took hi3 actirity forenergj' and hii co\etoiis- 
nc^a for ambition, ono who st bottom nail notliing but a 
colo’^al fortune and the nicrcantilo talent of forming con- 
nections — tint such a man, nrlying on tho omnipotence of 
coloncs and intrigues, could d cm himself on a Jercl with 
the first gcncriU and statesmen of hta day, and could 
contend with them for tho Iilghi-St prize which allures 
political ambition. 

In tho opposition proper, both among tho liberal con-r^-ulsnol 
ecnatncsmd among tho ropularcs.thestomis of revolution ih* >!««»* 
had made fearful ln> oe. Among the former, the only suy- 
Thing man of note was Gaius Cotta (630 — c. 68 1), tho fjiend t2t— 73 
and ally of Drusiis and as euch banished in 663 (iii 237), 9t. 

and then by Sulla's «ctoiy brought back to Ins native land 
(ill, 350), he was a shrewd man and an efficient advocate, 
but not called, either by tho weight of his party or by that 
of ks personal atanding, to act looro than a respectable 
secondin' part. lu the democratic party, among the rising 
youth, (aaius Julius Cxsar. who was twentj-four years of C*»w. 
ago (born 12 July, C32 ? •), drew towards him tUo ejes of 102 . 

• It la mud la Ml down th< yw 6»4 that of Crsaft bitlh, b«ainw - 100. 
Bccordiflg taSu«toniiu(C<n SSI, riatarch (Cr* SO) and Appian C ii ItO) 
h« WM at hn death ItaRh, 710\ la hu SSih jear , wnth which aUo tha 44. 
lUtement t1 it he waa 18 jemi old at iha (um ^ tha Sullan prescription 
(672 , ' ellci II 41) nearly BeCTi-d* Rut this Tiew u utterly inconsistent 82 
with the facts that Caanr the wdileship in C89, the pralorship in 692, 65, 62. 

and the consulship m 695, and that these offices coold accord nj to the le-jet • 5g 
annaies, be held at the very evliest lo (he 37.3Sih,40-(lst, and 43-14 tb rears 
of o man’s life respectively (Becker n 2,24) We cannot conceire why Cicsor 
should hare IillaJ all the eurule office;, two year* Uifore the legal time, and 
still why there ihouU be no tnenUon anywhere of his hiring done so, 
these facts rather suggest the conjecture that, as his birthday fell undoubtedly 
on the l2th July, he was boni not in 654, bat in 652 , so that m 672 he n^is 100, 103 
in his 20 21st year, and hed cd not in his 5blh year but at thengeof 57 years §2 
8 montlis. In favour of tins latter new we may moieorer adduce the cir- 
cuiii.taiice, which has been strangely intnight forwaioi in opposiUon to it, that 
Ca-ar “pane p ler ' was npi’oiuled by Manns ani Cinna as Hamen of Jopiter 
(\ell li 43>, for Marius died in Jonnary, CCS when Cxsar wu accord ng to 86 
the usual new 13 years 6 moolhs old and UwTefore not almost,' as Velleius 
says, but actually still a boy, and most probably for this reiy reason not at all 
tnpable of stirh a pnesthooJ If aonin, he was born in July, 652, he was at 102. 
the death of Jlarins in his 16th year and with this the expiessiou in Velleius 
agrees, as well as the geneinl loile that aril pcsiboos were not assumed before 
the expiry of the age of boyhood Ilirther, with this latter new alone ao 
cords ue fact that the denant struck by Cesar about the outbreak of the cinl 
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ihend and foe His rclaljonsliip with JIanua and Cinna 
(his father’s sister liad been the wife of Marius, he hinjself 
had married Cmua’s daughter) , the courageous refusal of tho 
youth who had scarce oiitgywn the ago of boyhood to 


var are marked wilh th« aamber Lll, probably tbe rear of hia 1 b for trbta 
It Caesu a age «ru accord ng to thu new eomewhat over 53 ypira. 

hor ia it ao rub aa it appeen to ps who araaecuatomed to n^uUrandoiScul 
luU of births, to chnrgo our aothont es « th on error la lb a respect. Those 
foar etatcmenti may very well be all tr«eaide to a commoa source , aor caa 
they at alt lay claim to aoy rcry hgh ercdlltr seeing that for the 
earl er period buore the commeocemeot of the acta d irfta the statements an 
to tha oabil years of creo Ibe best known and most promlBeni Romany ry at 
tedhat of Pempeius Ttrp in the mastsorprtsisg manser 

In the Life of Cesar by Sapolem III (D. 2 ch i) It is objected to th r 
new first that the Ux onaoAs wonU jio ot for Cwsnr » b rth year net to 
hnttofiol SMondJyaod e«pecally tW other cases are koown nhere it was 
not attended to Sut the first assert on rests oa a m stake , for as the exAtnpIa 
of Cicero shows the fse onnoftr required ooly that at the ectenog on olhee 
the 4drd year tbouU be begun not that it should becompItuJ hontortha 
alleged eseeptiaos to the moreorcr, ore pertuint When Tae tas (dnn. 
xi d.) uys that formerly In coofemog magistracies no regard was had to age 
aod that the coosulate and d ctstorship were introsted to qn U yemeg tana 
he has tn T ew of course as all commeotatoia acknowledge, the earher pei ed 
before the issmagof the ftyet nnnofos— tbeconsulshlpof hi Valerius Corrtu at 
twenty three aud s nulv eases assert oa mt Lonllns rwelred the 
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Bend a divorce to Ins young wife Cornelia at the bidding ot 
the dictator, as Pompeius had in the like case done, hia 
bold persi‘«tenCB in the priesthood conferred upon him by 
ilarius, but revoked by Sulla,* his vraiiderings during the 
proscription with which he was threatened and winch was 
with dilBcuIty averted bj the intercession of Ins relatives , bis 
bravery in the conflicts before Mytilene and m Ciheia, a 
bravery vthicli no one had exp^ted from the tenderly 
reared and almost effeminately foppish boy , even the warn- 
ings of Sulla regarding the “boy in the petticoat, ' m whom 
more than a Planus lay concealed — all these were precisely 
Bo many recommendations m the eyes of the democratic 
party But Cesar could only be the object of hopes for th# 
luture, and the men, who from their age and their public 
position would have been called now to seize the reins of 
the paity and the state, were all dead or m exile Thus 
the leadership of the democracy, m the absence of a man with 
a true vocation for it, was to be had by any one wlto might 
please to give himself forth as the champion of oppressed 
popular freedom, and m this way it came to Marcus 
J^milius Lepidiis, & Sullan, who from motiies more thanLepJu 
equivocal deserted to the camp of the democracy. Once a 
zealous Optimate, and a largo purchaser at the auctions of 
the proscribed estates he had, as governor of Sicily, so 
Bcanaalously plundered the province that he was threatened 
with impeachment and, to evade it, threw himself into 
opposition It was a gnm of doubtful value ^o doubt 
the opposition thus acquired a well known name, a man of , 
quality, a vehement orator in the horum , but Lepidus was 
an insignificant and indiscreet personage, who did not 
deserve to bdlome a leader either m council or m the field. 
Nevertheless the opposition welcomed him, and the new 
leader of the democrats succeeded not onlv in deterring hit 
accusers from prosecuting the attack which they had begun, 
but also in carrying his election to the consuisliip for 67b, 78 

in which he was helped not only bj the treasures exacted 
m Sicilj. hut al<o by the foolish endeavour of Pompems to 
show Sulla and the pure Siillans on this occasion what he 
could do Now that the opposition had, on the death of 
Bulla found a head onco more m Lepidus and now that this 
their leader had become the siiprirae magistrate of the state, 
the speedy outbreak of the new revolution in the capital 
might with certamty be foreseen. 

VOL. IV, 
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Tbs mu But CTpn before the denomts movisl jn the capital, the 

fianuio democratic ciui^nU Jiad again bestirmi themBilfM in 
Spam The soul of this rooTcment vaa Quintus Sirtonuy. 
Tins eminent man, anatife«f ^unia in thcSibinc land, 
was from the Gr*t of a tind« ram! even soft hearted tmiptra- 
tnent — aa his almost cntlmstastic lore for his mother, iLnia, 
shows — and at the earoe time of the most cliualrou-s brarerr, 
as was prou*d b; the honourable sears which lie brought 
home from the Cirabtiao, Spanish, and Italian wan 
Although wholly untrained as a speaker, he raalcd the 
admiration of Uamod advocates bp the natural flow and the 
striking precision of Ins address Jlis remarkable, tnihtarp 
end statesmanl) talent had found opportunitp of shining br 
contrast, more psrticiilarU id the rwolutionarp war whicri 
the democrats so wrclchedlf and stupidlp roumanaged , he 
was confea*cdlj the onljr democratie ofliecr who knew how 
to prepare for and to conduct war, and the oolp democratic 
statesman who opposed the insensate and furious doings of 
his party with statesmanlike energy llis bpanish soldiers 
called him the new Hannibal, and this not merely because 
he bad, like that hero lest an rye in wv Ho in reality 
reminds us of the great Phoenicbin by hts equally cunning 
and courageous strategy, by hu nre talent ©f organising war 
bv means of war, by Ins adroitne-'S in attracting foreign 
nations to his interest and making them scmecable to his 
ends, by Lis prudence m success and misfortune, by the 
quickness of his logcnuitv in turning to good account iis 
Tictones and averting the coDsequeaera ot his dtfeats It 
may be doubted whether any Eoman statesman of the 
earlier period, or of the preset, can be compared in point 
of univeraal talent to Sertonus. After Sulla asgenerals had 
compelled him to quit Spam (ui 314), he bad led a restless 
life of adventure along the Sponwn and African coasts, 
sometimes in league, sometimes at avar, with the Cdinan 
pirates who haunted these seas and with the chieftains of 
the wandering tnbes of Libya The Tictonoua Roman 
restoration had pursued him even thither when he besieged 
Tingts (Tangiers), & corps ander Pacciiecus from Homan 
Africa had appeared to help the prince of the town, but 
Pacciaicus was totally defeated and Tingia was taken 
by Sertonus On the report of such achieieioents by tbo 
Itoman refucee spread ng abroad the Lusitanian®, who, 
notwithstanding their pretended submission to the Roman 
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8upreinai.T, practically maiotaine^ their independence and 
annually timght nilli tlio go\croors of Purther Spam, sent 
envoja toScrtorms ii\ Africa to innte him to tiicir country 
and to commit to him the comiaand of their militia 

Sertonus.uho twentj j cars before had seried under Titus renew*.! 
Didius m Spam and knew the resources of tiie land, resolved ©utirfafc 
to comply with the inMtation, and, leaving behind a smalP^® 
detachment on the Slauretanian coast, embarked for Spain 
(about 074) Tne straits separating Spam and Africa were go 
occupied by a Pomau '»quadton commanded by Cotta , to 
steal through it nas impossible , so Sertorius fought his way 
through and suecetded m reaching the Lusitaumns There 
were not more than twentv Luaitanian communities that* 
placed themaehea under his orders , and of “ Homans ” he 
mustered only 2 600 men, a considerable part of «hom were 
deserters from the army of Paccixcws or Africans armed 
after the Eoman, style Sertonus saw that everything 
depended on his associahng with the loo«e swarms of 
guerillas astrong nucleusof troops possessing Boman orcaoi 
ration and discipline for th s end he reintorced the band 
which he had brought nith him by levying 4 000 lufantrr 
and 700 caialry, and with this one legion and the swarms of 
Spanish voliuittcrs adianced against the Bomans The 
command m Turther Spam was held by Lucius Fufidius, 
who through Ins absolute deletion to bulla— so well tried 
amidst the proacnptions — had risen from a subaltern to 
be propnetor he was totally defeated on the B.etis 2 000 
Homans co> ered the field of battle Mew^engers in all haste 
summoned the governor of the adjoining province of the 
Ebro Mircus Domitius Calvinus, to check the further 
advance of th^ Sertonans , and there soon appeared (675) 79 

also the experienced general Quintus lletellus, sent by M*te!ln* 
Sulla to relieve the mcapable Fufidms m soutliem Spam •«'ntto 
But they did not succeed in mastering the revolt In the " 
Ebro provmce not only was the army ot Calvinus destroyed 
and he himself slam by Sertonus lieutenant the qujcstor 
Lucius Hirtulems but Lucius blanhua the governor of 
Transalpine Gml who bad crossed the Pyrenees with three 
legions to help his colleague was totally defeated hy the 
came brave leader itb difficulty blanlvus e^ciped with a 
few men to llerda (Lenda) and thence to his provmce, 
losing on tlie march liis whole baggage through a sudden 
attack of the Aqmtanian tribes In Further bpam Metellus 
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penetrated into tlie liiftitaniin temtoT 7 , b«t Sertonus 
succeeded dunn^ the siege of Ijongobriga (not far from the 
mouth of the ^gus) in allunng a dinsion nnder Aquinas 
into an anibuah, and ihua impelling JHeteDus Imnself to 
raise the siege and to evacuate the Lusitanian territory 
Sertorius followed him defeated oa the Anas (^Guadiana) 
the corps of ThonuSjand inflicted vast damage guerilla 
warfare on the srmy of the commander-in chiet bimself 
Jletellus a methodical and somewhat clumsy fcnctician, was 
in despair regarding this opponent who obstinately declined 
a decisive battle, but cut ofl his supplies and comniumcitiona 
and constantly borered round him on all sides 
0 gaalta- * These extraordinary successes obtained b) Sertonus in the 
turns of two Spanish provinces veere the more significant, tliat they 
beito lus achieved merely by arms and were not of a mere 

military nature The emigrnnts as such wore not formid- 
able, nor were isolated successes of the Lusitanians under 
this or that foreign leader of much moment Hut with the 
most decided political and patriotic tact Sertonus acted, 
whenever be could doso not as contiolhere of the Lusitanians 
in revolt agaiqst Borne, but as Homan general and governor 
of Spam to which capacity be bad m fact been sent thither 
by the former rulers. He began* to form the beads ot the 
emigration into a senate, which was to increase to 800 
mcTulers and to conduct affairs and to nominate magistrates 
in Honisn form He reguded ha army as a Komnn 
one, and filled the officers po^ts without exception with 
Romans "With nference to the Spaniards be was the 
governor who hy virtue of bis office levied troops and 
other support from tl era , but be was a govcruor who 
instead ot exercising the usual disjiotic twaf, endeaioured 
to attach the proiiocinis to Home and to Imnself per«onallv 
v3Ii 3 chivnlrous character rendered it easy for bun to enter 
into Spanish habits and ezcit^ m the Spani«li jiobility t!io 
most ardent eiitlmwasm for the wonderlul fortigner iibo 
hadaspirit sobmdred with their own Accordmgtotliewar- 
Jiko custom of personal following which subsisted in Spam as 
among the Ctlts nod the German* thousinds of the noblest 
Spaniards swore to stand faithfuny by their Roman general 
untodiatli, nod in them Sertonus foundmorc trustworthy 
• Al Vvsl ibe »nl' “f tli»» cfjsnliiUoTu Tra»t he lut ewA t» U » J«n 
■Jn r?> VS 67t CT8 *.Uh«ui;l« tfce t thero 4ootiU«» 

I*rt, «ly <9 li« jtan. 
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comrades thnn in his countrymen «nd partj associates He 
did not disdam to turn to account the superstition of the 
ruder Spanish tribes, and to ha^e his plans of Mar brought 
to him ns commands of Dim* by the vriiite fawn of the 
goddess Throughout he exercised a righteous and gentle rule 
His troops, rit least bo far as his eye nud his arm reached, had 
to maintain the strictest discipline Gentle as ho generally 
was m punishing, he showed himself uiexorahle when an) out- 
rage was perpetrated by his aoldicrs on friendly soil Nor 
was be uiattentiie to the permanent relief of the condition 
of tho proiancials , he reduced the tribute, and directed the 
Soldiers to construct winter barrachs for themselves, bo that 
the oppressive burden of quartering the troops was donq 
away and thus a source of unspeakable mischict and annoy- 
ance was stopped For the children of Spaniards of quality 
an academy was erected at Osea (Huesea), in which they 
received the higher instruction usual m Kome, learned to 
speak Latin and Greek, and to ivcnr the toga— a remarkable 
measure, which Mas by no means designed merely to take 
from the allies m as gentle a form as possible the hostages 
that in Spam were inevitable, but was obove all an emana- 
tion fiom, and an advance ou, the great project of Gams 
Gracchus and the democratic party for gradually Bomanisiug 
the provinces It was the first attempt to accomplish their 
Romanization not by extirpating the old inhabitants and 
filling their phcLS with Italian emigrants, but by Latinising 
the prov incnls them*‘elve8 The Optimates m Borne eneered 
at the wretched emigrants, the runiwnys from the Italian 
army, the relics of the robber-band of Garbo the sorry 
taunt recoiled upon its authors Tiie masses that had been 
brought intcf the field against Sertorius were reckoned, 
including the Spanish general levy, at 120,000 infantry, 
2000 archers anti slmgers and 6000 cavalry Agamat thia 
enormous superiority of force Sertonia liad not only held 
hi3 ground in a senes of successful conflicts and victories, 
hut had alao reduced the gn ater part of Spam under his 
power la the Further province Metellus found himself 
confined to the districts immediately occupied bj his troops , 
all the tribes, who could, had taken the^side of bertonus 
In the Hither province alter the victories of Hirtuleius, 
there no longer existed a Eoman army Emissaries of 
Sertorius roamed through the whole territory of Gaul, 
there, too, the tribes began to stir, and bands gatbeneg 
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toscthor Wgm to mole. tic A!p,„o no,.„ Tha 

faa„‘” t'“' ^'‘ '» "■^a.urs” t, L .oS 

Sle fLTT'"'."'-"”"- "r,""'” -f f«n„ar-th. 
piratea nert almo.t os po.crfiil m the Spanish walars m 
tto lioman ship, of ssar At tl.a pn,»„„„„ „f SL" 
(between ^aleneia and Carthsgina opposite luA) S 

hr'n’wt 't f " C»'<l iiation, wh'eiirtey 

isj in wait for such Itomau ships os Here conrennw 

S or deh, T"" unJ tin am, i, earned 

away or dehierid (pxuls for tin insurgents, anj firmed 

ThTer^^r f .“’■''““r-,’'’"' I‘»l' “J s'.- 3W 

to mri^ I ‘ nadine-s of the-a men nioriog to and fro 

ta“ed in a KS'i"’ ■>' <»nflaqrat,on 

tended in n Ins!) degree to excite anprehen^jou t-incc7allT at 
a lime when so „,„eh comboal.bl. amtter was emSr, 
accumulated m the lioiuan cmi.ire crcrywncro 

SVsj tool p£ Sror’aif ®""* 

iu«iu^ So long 11$ the man lived, at wlo^Toiee 

I"""* trustitorthr armj- of Teferons was real/anT 

” ™s^med? d" V "’S'" S 

i« •i'-Gnitue a^ndonmeut of the Si aru<h tiromws 

oppoMtioTXmSmi"” l‘»*f "f^h* 

t?iD8iint ^ »upremo magistrate, at nU e> ents os 

SX ‘H"* war, Jit not 

that the onnn t might cherish confidence either 

conflict orTS'T.tT ’' '» Vtt-tttd loupea 

the olif'artliT wnt.iri'^ d'd 'cnture, he who had tv\ice saied 
of thiiTos was plttn ^ op a third time Isow the state 
capitalT loiiff im democratic Hotspurs m the 

b/SblSfaMt SsX"'^ -dJ-* mflamed 

.moment 

renegade and with h.. aJ H with all the real of a 

moment it seemed as if ^ 

p>le of the regent wotH f ""i ""n ' 

influence nf P? would al o kindle civil war , but the 

induced the oppS^n J 

pass over m S! r f of the regent 

lotumctoa ranfements tb^ft.forth r openlj were ar 

Sr s"i;“ 

Suduu c.u....ut.ou,Te-™S uf^‘tL°ril.l‘^o; 
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corn, the rein^tatiop of the tnbwics of the people in their 
fomcr position, the rcciU of tho«o who were banished con 
tnry to law, the reatontion of the confiscated lands, were 
openly indicated by Iicindus and hia adherents as the objects 
at w Inch theyaimwl Communications were entered into with 
the proscribed ; Marcus Perpenna, goTcmor of Sicily m the 
da^s of Cmna (ill 341), arrived in the capital The sons of 
those whom Sulla had declared guilty of treason — on whom 
the laws of the reatontion bore with intolerable Bcventy— 
and generally the more noted men of Sfanm views were 
invited to accede. Not a ftw, such as the young Lucius 
Cmiia, joined the movement; others, however, followed tbo 
example of Gams Cmar, who had returned home from Asyi 
on rccemng the accounts of Sulla’s death and of Lepidus’ 
plana, hut after becoming more accurately acquainted with 
tho cliaracter of the leader and of the movement prudently 
withdrew. Carousing and recruiting wont on lo behalf of 
Lepidus in the taverns and brothels of the capital. At length 
» coDspiracr against the new order of things was concocted 
among the 'Etruscan malcontents.* 

All this took place under the eyes of the government. 

The consul Catulus and the more judicious Optimates urged 
an immediate decisive interference end suppression of the 
revolt m the bud, the indolent mqjonty, however, could not 
make up their minds to begin tno struggle, but tried to 
deceive themselves as long os possible by a system of com- 
promises and concessions They yielded in respect to the 
com law, and granted a limited renewal of the Gracchan 
distribution of grain, in doing which they probably returned 
to the mediating regulations made in the time of the Social 
war , occordhig to these not all (as according to t)ie feem- 
pronian law) but only a definite number — ^it may be con- 
jectured 40 000 — of the poorer burgesses appear to ha^ 
received the earlier hrge^sea, as Gracchus had fired thew, 
of five modti monthly at the price ot 64 ossea (3d ) — a regu- 
lation which occasioned to the treasury an annual net loss 
of at least 1640,000 1 The opposition, naturally as little satis- 

• The follow ng narrative rests sabstantnilv oi the account of Licmianus, 
which, frigmeou y ns it is tt th a verj pomt, g res important laforica 
tioa as to the insuirecton of Lrpidos 

t Under the year 676 LicinuiDgs states (p 23 Pertz , p 4i Bonn), yg 
(ZsptJusI) /rmcn/im£oBil n tto resutenie lodfpf}tits est, vt 

onnonfae] fiinijue moc/i pop [to eittitr According to this account, 
IhereTore, the law of the consuls of 681 Uarens Terentius LucuUus and Gaiua 


73 . 
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Bed as it was decidedlr «mt)oldtned bv tbis partial coa 
cession displaved all the more rudeness and nolence in 
tbe capital , and in Etruria, tbe true centre of all insurree- 
tions of the Italian proletanilc, citil war already broke out 
the dispossessed Emulans resumed [ osse^sion of tbeir lost 
estates br force of arms, and sercral of tho >eteran3 settled 
there by Sulla perished m the tumult The senate on learn 
ID" wlat lad oeeurnd resolved to «oiid the two consuls 
thither, m order to raise troops and suppress the insurrec- 
tion.* It was impo««ib!e to adopt a more irrational course 
Xhe senate m presence of the insurrection evinced its puail 
lanimity and its fears by tho rc-cstahlishment of tbe com- 
l^w m order to be relieved from a street not it furnished 
tl e notonous head of the iQ«urreclion with an army , and 
*when the two consuls were bound by tbe inD«t solemn oath 
which could be contnved not to turn the arms intrusted to 
them against each other, it must have nquired the super- 
humao obduracy of oUgarcluc consciences to think of erecting 

Coa os Tuq] wb ch Cmv Dwtit <«s (m Hrir j 0 13$ r SI o"), 
and ta «b«h aUa bolluii ralVn (fftst $ $1 IS Ibrlirb, iSd eat fint 
ivisuoli^b tha fire mad bat aal; *war«d ibe br£ese* ef ^ a by ngu- 
Utior tbe pirchases «f ' aluie «oni aad f«Thapa made raneB* altencxm ef 
drtuL Ttut tbe ^eraproeao b« (Ijl IDS) tUuved erery barge** dom c led in 
Ranicta aluue la the largr»s,u cerUia but thu mui bare been subse- 
ijuntlj departed from for emngtlint tbemoDlhly csni of tbe Reman barge^ses 
nmouDled to 1 tile mare than 33 000 mn/inni I®3 000 mod » (Oc, Tot u. 
30 7 ) onlj aome 40 000 bot^ciset ac tb«t lane rrce r*l gram whereas the 
nmler of borg»«* doro aW d tbe capilal was certamlr far mare cod 
a lerable Tbia mpartant alleratioa proInMy procee<Ieil from tbe Octanas 
law which mtmduced i>sle»] af the ealrarairast Sonpnin an amount a 
moderate Lugew, tolerable far Ibe stale and aecesnrr lor tbe rammoa people 
(Cie. rf« 0/ 1. 81 7 Brut 62. ^ aee rol i “STJ “and mn t haee 
78. t«n again adopted n the law of u76 The deroocracj was hr no means con- 
tent w th th s ('wUust, f c) Tbe amaost of las >* c^nilaUd on tbe basis of 
tfe gram being wmth at leastdaoble (ui 167^ when piracy or other cause* 

drore up the price of grain a br mom cos <Je able las must have eosned 
* From theiragmsiu of theacroantof Lxnn isua (p 44 Bonn.) it is pLun 
that the decree of the senate «/ Lrj 4u tt Cifufis efecrefie crercif 'iua ma- 
timmt pnJiDKerentMr (Sallost Hut l 44 rheta-h) fa to be unJeratoed 
not of a dspatch of tbe con nli Mace tbe exp ry of the consn! bp to their 
proconsular prannees for wl h Ibete won d hare been no reason but of 
their be ng sent fa Etmna ^met tbe reeel *d Fas Ians, jnd as n the CaLlc 
nanan war the cons J Gams An omos was desfwtched to the same quarter 
The statement of Ph 1 ppns a Sdlost {Hat i 48 4) that Lepdu* oS serfs, 
fieaem jironacum rton ennrt/u adepts at s eohrely in harmony with this 
eiew for the extraonLnary consular command m Etmna wm just as much 
aproroKvi a* the eidmary ptocoosolar command lu’Narbonese Gaol 
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Buch a bulwark against tbo inrtjtcnding insurrection Of 
course Lepidus armed in Etnma uot for tbc senate, but for 
the insurrection — eircasiunll} declaring that the oath which 
he hid taken bound him onK for the current year Tbo 
pcualt, pat the oncje-machinery »n motion to induce him to 
return, and committed to him the conduct of the impending 
consular elections , hut Lepidus eiadtd compliance, and, 
wink ines'!enj,en. passed to and fro and the oQiciat year 
drew to an eud amidst proposnla of accommodation, his 
force snelkd to an army When at length m the beginning 
of the following year (6«7), tho distinct injunction ot the 7 ^ 
senate was issued to I^epidus to n.turn inthout delay, tbo 
proconsul haughtily rtluscd obedience, and demanded tn 
ms turn the renewal ol the former tnbuniciau power, the 
reinstating of those who had been forcibly ejected from their 
CIVIC rights and tloir property, and, besides this, bis own 
re election as consul for the cumnt year or, in other words, 
tbe tifronma in legal fora 

Ihua war was declared Tbe senatorial party could O-itwrak 
reckon, in addition to the Sullao veterans whose civil exist efdswt 
eiice was threatened by I,epidus, upon tlio army assembled 
by tbo proconsul Catulus, and so, id comphaccc with tho 
urgent warnings of tbe more sagacious particularly of l?hi 
lippus Catiilus was intrusted by the senate with the defence 
ot the capital and the repelling of the mam force of the 
democratic party statioued m Etruria At the same time 
Gnteus Pompeius was despntthed with another corps to 
wrest from bis former jirvifyi the valley of the Po which 
was held by Lepidus lieutenant, Marcus Brutus hile 
Pompems speedily accomplished his commission and 
shut up the* enemy s general do«eIy in Mutina, Lepidus 
appeared before the capital in order to conquer it for the 
revolution as Mariua bad formerly done by storm The 
right bank of the Tiber fell wholly into his power and lie 
was able even to cross the n>er Tbe decisive battle was 
fought on the Campus Mnrtius, close under the walls of the 
city But Catulus conquered and Lepidus was compelled Lep du* 
to retreat to Etruna while another division, uuder his son defeated 
Scipio, threw it-^elf into the fortress of Alba The rising 
was substant ally at an end Mutina surrendered to Pom- 
peius and Brutus was notwithstanding the safe conduct 
promised to lum subsequently put to death by order of 
that general Alba too was, after a long siege, reduced by 
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famine and the leaderthertfwas hkemae executed. Lcpidus, 
pressed OD t\TO sides bjr Catulns and Fompeius, fought another 
engagement on the coast of Ltniria in order merely to pro- 
cure the means of retreat and then embarked in the port of 
Co‘'a for SardiDia, from which point he hoped to cut off the 
supplies of the capital and to obtain communication with the 
Spanish insurgents But the gorernor of the island opposed 
PmUi of to him a > igorous resistance , and he hiro«elf died, not long 
Etpdm after his lauding, of consumption (677) whereupon the war 
m Sardmia came to an end A part of his soldiers dispersed , 
with the Bower of the insurrccliouary army and inth n well- 
filled chest the late praetor, Marcus Perpenna proceeded to 
ii^uria and thence to Spain to join the bertonans 
Tompeus The oligarchv was thus victonous orer Lepidus hut it 
campfUUis found itself compelled hy the dangerous turn of the Ser- 
torianwarto concessions, which nolated the letter os well 
to Spai* ** the Sullan constitution It was absolutely 

necessary to send a strong army and an able general to Spam , 
and Fompeius indicated, rery plainly, that he desired or 
rather demanded this commission The pretension was hold 
It was bad enough that they badallowedthis secret opponent 
again to attain an extraordinary command in tlie pressure of 
the Iiepidian rerolulion but it was far more hazardous to 
act aside all the rules instituted hy Sulla for the magisterial 
bierarcby, so as to mrest a man who had hitherto filled no 
cinl office nth one of the most important ordinary provincial 
governorahips under circumstances in which the obseirance 
of the legal term of a year was not to be thought of The 
oligarchy I ad thus, even opart from tl e respect due to their 
general Metellus good reavon to oppose with all earnest- 
ness this new attempt of the ambitious youth to perpetuate 
his exceptional positKm But this was not easy In the 
first place tl ey had not a single man fitted for the difficult 
post of general in Spam. Iteitherof the consuls of the year 
showed any desire to match him'>elf ugmnst bertorius and 
what Lucius Philippas said in a full meeting of the senate 
had to be admitted as too true — that among all the senators 
of note notone was able andwilhng to command la a senous 
war Tet they might perhaps 1 ave got oier this and 
after the manner of o1 garchs when they had no capable 
candidate ha\e filled tl e place with some makesl ift if Pom 
peius had merely desired the command and had not demanded 
it at the head of an army He had already lent a deaf ear to 
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the injunctions of Catulus that tie should dismiss the army, 
it was at least doubtful whether those of the senate would 
find a better reception, and the consequences of a breach no 
one could calculate— the scale of the aristocracy might very 
easily mount up, if the sword of a well known general were 
thrown into the opposite scale. So the majority resohed on 
concession I^otfromthe people which constitutionally ought 
to hare been consulted in a case where a private man was to 
be mvested with the supreme magisterial power, but from 
tbe senate Pompenis received protonsular authority and the 
chief command m Hither Spam, and forty dajs after he 
had received it cros-sed the Alps in the summer of 677 77 

First of all the new general found employment m Gaul, F wpem 
■where no formal insurrection had broken out, but serious ' • 
disturbances of the peace had occurred at sei eral places , in 
consequence of which Pompeius deprived the cantons of the 
Volcro-Arecomici and the Helvii of their independence, and 
placed them under Ma<»3ilia He also laid out a new road 
over the Cottiau Alps (Mont Genivre, u 106) and so 
established a shorter communication between tbe volley of 
the Po and Gaul Amidst this work tbe best season of the 
year passed away, it was not till late in autumn that 
Pompeiiia crossed the Pyrenees 

Bertonus had meanwhile not been idle ITo had de> 
spatched Ilirtuleius into the Further province to keep 
Metellus m check, aud had himself endeavoured to follow 
up Ills complete victory in the Hither province and to 
prepare for the reception of Pompcius The isolated Celti 
berian towns there which still adhered to Home, were 
attacked and reduced one after another at list, in the 
very middle of wmter, the strong Contrebia (south east of 
Sarago««a) had fallen In ram the bard-prtssed towns had 
sent me^'sago after message to Pompenis he would not be 
induced by any entreaties to depart from his wonted course 
of slow progression With the exception of the maritime Appeanno 
towns which were defended by the Homan fleet, and the 
diatncts of the Indigetes and Laletani m the north-east 
comer of Spam whirc I’ompems established himself after 
he had at length cro^«ed the Pjrenees, and made his raw 
troops bivouac throughout the wmttr to inure them to 
hard«hip«, the whole ot Hither Spam had at the end of 677 77 

become bj treaty or force demndent on Sertoniis and the 
district on the upper and middle Ebro thenceforth contmued 
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the rnam stay of liia power •• Eren tlio apprehension, which 
the frtsh lioman force nnd the ctlebnud namo of tho 
general exated m the armr of the uisurgcnti, had a taliitary 
effect on it JIarcus l^rpcnua, who hitherto aa the equal 
of Sertonus in nnk had claimed an independent command 
oicr the force which he hail brought with iiiin from Ligurun, 
was, on the ntwaof Pompeius’ nrnral in Spam, compelled 
by bi3 soldiers to place himself under tbo orders of hia abkr 
colleague. 

78 For the campaign of C7S Sirtonus again emplorcd tho 
corps of Hirtuleius against Sletellus, whilo Pirpenna with 
a strong army tooL. up hts position along the lower course 
of«thc Lbro to prertnt Pompems from crossing themcr, 
\f ho should march, as was to bt expected, in a southerly 
direction with the view of tffetting a junction with MlUUus 
and along the coast for tho sate of prociinng supplies for 
his troops The corps of Gams Urrcnnius was dLstined to 
tho immediate support of Perpenna, further inland on tho 
upper Pbro St-rtonua m person prosecuted meanwhile the 
suojugatioa of socra! districts friendlj to Rome, and held 
himself at tbo same time ready to iristen according to 
eircanistancea to the aid of Perpenna or ILrtuIeius It 
^was still his intentioo to avoid aiij pitched battle, and to 
annoy the enemy by petty conflicts and cutting off supjdiea 
Fompeius however not only forced tbo passage of tbe Ebro 
against Perpenna, but also totally defeated Herennius at 
\ alentin alencia), and possessed himself of that important 
Prapeio^ town It was time that bertonus should appear in person, 
•kratti throw the supenonty of his numbers and of his genius 

into the scale against the greater excellence of tho soldiers 
of his opponent For a considerable time the rftrnggle was 
concentrated around the town of Lauro (on the Xucar. 
sooth of Valencia), which had declared for Pompems and 
was on that account besieged by Sertorins Pompoms 
exerted himself to tho utmost to relieve at, but, after 
sereml of his divisions had already been assailed separately 
and cut to pieces the great warrior found him«elf— just 
when he thought that he had aurrounded ’the Sertornans, 
and when he had invited the be«icged to be spectators ot 
the capture of the besieging armv — all of a sudden com 
pletely outmanceuvred and m order that he might not he 
hiin>ielf surrounded, be had to look on from his camp at 
the capture and burning of the allied town and the carrying 
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off of its inhibitmta to nn CTcnt winch induced 

a numhtr of towns tint were wnitrinij m middlo nnd 
eastern Snam to adhere anew to bertonus Meanwhile 
Mttcllns fnight with better •fort line In a shani engage- Victnnf* 
mtnt near Ilahea (not Ihr from ScmUc) which llirt^eius ^•*^**“* 
had imprudtntlj rnked, nnd m which both pcncrals 
fought hand to hand and Hirtnleiiia was wounded Jletcllus 
deflated him and compelled him to crncuito the Koman 
terntorv proper, and to throw himself into Lusitania. This 
Tictorr permitted Mctollns m the next campaign (C7^) to 
“nter on hia march towards II ther Spain, with the new of 
joining Pompcius in the region of ^ alcotia and m concert 
avith him offtnng battle to the roam force of the cneiaj" 
llirtuleiu" w ith a liastdj collected armj , sougl t to intercept 
himntSigona he wa«, however, not men ly defeated but 
was bmisclf slam alon" aiath lus brotl cr — an irreparable loss 
to the Sertonans- Auer this the union of the two Homan 
generuU could no longer be prevented but, while Mctellus 
was advancing towards "N alentia, Poropcius oilered battle 
beforcl and to the main army of the enemj with a view to 
wipe Out the stain of Lauro and to gain the expected laurels, 
if possible, alone With joy Sertonus embraced the onpo> 
tumty of fighting with Pompems before Metellus amveu and 
the death of Ilirtiiloius transpired The armies met on the ifittle on 
river Sucro (Sucar) after a sharp conflict Pompcius was itieSueiw 
beaten on tl e right wing, nnd was himself earned from the 
field severely wounded Aframus conquered with the left 
aud took the camp of the Sertonana but during its pillage 
he was suddenly assailed by Sertonus and compelled also to 
give way Had Sertonus been able to renew the battle on 
the followifig daj the army of Poropeius would perhaps 
have been annihilated But meanwhile Sletellus had come 
up, had overthrown the corps of Perpenna rauged agaicst 
him and taken his camp it was not po’ssible to resume the 
battle against the two armies united The junction of the 
hostile forces, the certainty wlich tbencetorth could no 
longer be concealed that the army of Hirtuleius had 
perished the sudden stagnation after the victory, diffused 
terror among the Serionans and ns not unfrequently 
happened with Spanish armies, jn consequence of this turn 
of tilings tlie greater portion of the bertonan soldiers dis* 

t iersed But the despondenCT passed away as quickly as it 
lad come, the white fawn, wnicb represented m the ejes 
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of tte multitude the io3itaiy pl'ms of the general, was soon 
more popular than erer, in a short time Sertonus appeared 
with a new army confronting the Eomans in the level 
country to the south of bagunfaim (Mumedro), which firmly 
adhered to Eome, while the Sertonan pni'ntecrs interfered 
with the Homan supplies by sea, and the scarcity was already 
making it«elf felt in the Soman camp Another battle took 
place in the plains of the riier Tuna (Guadtlinar) and the 
struggle was long undecided. Pompeiiis with the cai'alry 
was defeated by bertorm*, and hw brother in law and 
qmestor the brave Lucias Memroitis, was s'ain , on the other 
hand lletellus vanquished Perpeona and victonouslv 
r^clled the attack of the enemy’s mam army directed 
against him, receiving himself a wound in tlm conflict 
Oucc more the Serto“ian army dispersed Talentia which 
Gams Herenmus held for Sertonu«, was taken and razed 
to the ground The Romans, probably for a moment, 
entertained a hope that they were done with tbeir tough 
antagonist The bertonan army had disappeared the Roman 
troop* penetrahng hr into the interior, besieged the general 
biniaelf m the fortress Cluoia on the upper Pouro. Bat 
while they vainly invested this rocky stronghold, the con- 
tingents of the insurgent communities aa^embled elsewhere 
* Sertonus stole out of the fortress and stood once more as 
general at the head of an army, when the eventful year 
670 came to an end 

*iocc»«<cs «f Tet the Romana at home bad reason to be content with 

Uw Eomw tl e results of this campaign Southern and central Spam 
was dclii ered from the enemy in con«cqucnce of the destruc- 
tion of the Hirtuleian army and the battles on the Xuear 
and Guidalaviar, and was permanently Bccurcd<hrougli the 
occupition of tiie Celtibenan towns Segobriga (between 
CCplcdo and Cuencs) and Bdbilis ^near Calatajud) by 
JleteUus The stniggle waa thenceforth concentrated on 
the upper and middle Lbro, around the chief strongholds of 
the bertonans, Calagums Osca, Herds, and on the const 
around Tarraco Although both Homan generals had 
fought bnirely, it was not to Poiapciu*, but to iletellus 
that the success was mainly due 

Th* csn>- I’ut although not a little was gamed, the Romans had by 
no means attained Ibeir object, and they had again to take 
up their winter quarters uith the checrle«a pro«pect of an 
mentablc renewal of their bisjphean labours It was not 
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possible to choose quarters in tlKfvnlKyof tho lower Ebro so 
tearfully devastated by friend and fot,, I’ompeius spent tho 
winter in tlio temtorj of the VaetTi (about Valladolid), 
and lletcllus even in Gaul* Iteinforced by two fresh 
legions despatched from Italy, the two gcuemls began their 
operations anew m the e| ring of C 80 Ao more battles, m H 
tho proper sense, were fought, Strtonus confined himself 
wholly to guerilla and sicgt warfare Metcllus reduced tho 
places that still adhered to Sertoriiis in soutliern Spam, and 
everywlitn., in order to stop the sources of insurrection, 
carried the whole male population avray V’lth him Pompems 
had a more difficult position Ji tho province of tho Lbro 
Pallantia (Palcncia noovo Vnllaaohd) which bo besieged, 
was relieved by Sertonus m front of Calagums (Calahorra, 
on the upper Ebro) he was defeated by Sertorms and com- 
pelled to leave tbost regions, although Metullus had united 
with him 111 order to tliesiegoof that town After Metellus 

had wintered m his prounce and Poaipeius in Gaul the 
campaign of 081 was conducted m a similar fashion but 
ronineius gamed in tins >ear mo-e permanent successes, 
and induced a considerable number of communities to with 
draw from the insurrection 

For eight j ears the Sertonan war thus continued and yet la*finii* 
there seemed no prospect of its termination The state penlo s 
suffered from it beyond dcscnptiou The flower of the 'J'"'’’***®' et 
Italian youth perished amid the exfaaasting fatigues of^^®^®* 
Spanish warfare The public treasury was not only 
deprived of the Spanish revenue^, but bad annually to send 
to Spam lor the pay and mamtcnance of the Spanish armies 
very oonsidei able sums which the government hardly knew 
how to raise" Spam was devastated and impoverished and 
the Poman civilization which presented so fair a promise 
there received a severe shock as was naturally to be expected 
in the case of an insurrectionary war waged with so much 
bittemc'iB, and but too often occasionmg the destruction of 
whole communities Even the towns, which adhered to the 
dommant party in Rome 1 ad countless hardships to endure , 
those situated on the coast had to be provided with nece*!- 
sanes by tl e Roman fleet and tho eituation of the faithful 
communities m the interior was almost desperate Gaul 
suffered hardly less partly from the requisitions for contm- 
gent« of infantry and cavalry, for gram and money, partly 
from the oppressive burden of the winter quarter**, vvhich 
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rose to an intoIeniWe 6c* rie in con«cg»ience of t! e bid 
7* harvest of 6S0 almost all the locil treasunes were com- 
pel! d to betake tl em«elT« to the Roman hanker* and to 
burden thein^elves vnth a crashing load of debt Generals 
and«oldierscamedontheinrwith reluctance The generals 
had encountered an opponent fir superior in talent a 
tediously pertinacious res stance a warfare of very serious 
penis and of succesoea diflleulc to be attained and far from 
bnlhant it was asserted that Pompeins was scheming to 
get himself recalled from Spam and intrusted with a more 
desirable command elsewhere The soldiers, too, found 
little satisfaction in a campaign, in wl ich not only was tl ere 
nothing to be got save him blows and worthless booty, but 
their verv pay was doled out to them with extreme irregu 
lanty Pompeius reported to the senate in tie winter of 
7*-7« C30-CS1 that the pay was two \ ears in arreir and that 

the army threatened to disband if the senate did not devise 
ways and means whereupon nt length the needful sums 
came The Romis government might certainly hare 
obviated a considerable portion of these evils if they could 
have prevailed on themselves to earn ou the Spanish war 
with less teraissness to «av notbiDg of better will In the 
mam however it was neither their fault northe fault of their 
generals that a genius so superior as that of Sertorius was 
able to carry on this guenila war year after rear despite of 
all numerical supenoritv m a country ■>o thoroughly 
favourable to insuirectionaty and piratical warfare. So 
bttle could its end be foreseen that the Sertonan msurrec 
tion seemed rather as if it would become intermingled with 
other contemporary revolts and thereby add to its dangerous 
character Just at tbit time the Romans wefe contending 
on every sea with piratical fleets m Italy with the revolted 
daves m ^lacedonia with the tnbes on the lower Danube 
in Asia Minor once more with king Mill radates That 
Sertonus had formed connections with tl e Itahan and 
Macedonian enemies of Rome cannot be distinctly affirmed 
although he certiinlv was m constant intercourse with the 
Manans in Italv AA ith the pirite«! on the other hand be 
had previously formed an avowed league and with the 
Pontic king — with whom be had long maintained relations 
through the medium of the Roman emigrants staving at his 
court — ^he now concluded a formal trtity of alhance in 
vbich Sertonus ceded to the king the client-states of Asia 
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Slinor but not the Eoman proxinctf of Asia, and proini^ed, 
inorco\er, to etnd bun an ofBccr qualified to lead hi3 troop-*, 
and a number of soldier*, while tjfe king m turn bound 
him«elf to trmsmit to Sertorwis fortj ships and J 000 
talents (£732 000) Tbo wise jioliticiaiis m the capital 
were already reciliing the time wlitii Ital} found itself 
thri-ateiied by riulip Iroin the cost and b} ilannibal from 
thowcBt, thev concciM-d that the new Hannibal, just like 
his predecessor, after haling by Inmstlf subdutd Spain, might 
casil) arnic with the forces of Spam in Itfilj sooner thin 
Pompeius, 111 order that, lilc the Phocnicnn furnu-rlv, 
ho might summon the Etruscans and Samiiitts to arms 
against Pome « 

Put tins comparison was more ingenious than accurate Colbpv f 
Sertonus was lar from hcing strong enough to renew the r®'""' 
gigantic enterprise of Hannibal. Ho was lost if he left 
Spam where idl his successes were bound up with the 
pcculiontics ot the countrj and the people , and eicn there 
he was more and more compelled to renounce the oiTcusne 
JIw admirable skill as a leader could not change the nature 
of h:s troops The Spanish imhtia retained its clianrter 
unlrnstwortliy as the waio or the wiud, now collected in 
nias^es to the number of 150 000, now ineltiug away agam 
to a mere handful TLo Roman emigrants likeinse con 
tmued insubordinate, arrogant, and stubborn Those kinds 
of armed force which require that a corps should neep 
together for a considerable time such as caialry especially, 
were of course very inadequately represented ui Ins anm 
The w ar gradually swept off his ablest ollicers and tl e 
flower of his veterans and even the most trustworthj com 
TDumtiea weafy ot being harassed by the Romans and 
' ill used by the Sertonan officers began to show signs of 
impatience and wavering allegiance It is remarkable that 
bertonus m this respect also like Hannibal never deceived 
himself as to the hopelessness ot his position he allowed no 
opportunity for brmgmg about a compromise to pass, and 
was ready at any moment to lay down his command on the 
assurance ot being allowed to hve peacefully m his native 
land Rut political orthodoxy knows nothing of compromise 
and conaliatiou Sertonus might not recede or step aside 
he was compelled inevitably to moveon along the pith which 
he had once entered however narrow and giddv it migl t 
become His military successes too, like those ot namuhal, 

von IT D 
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Intern*! cf iiccc’sttj- Ijcctmcr 1«3 and Jc"^ con^idcraWe , people 
4 •orDUOn bcrpn to call ill qne*tton liw milifnTj tilent lio was no 
*mon;the longer, it aroB alleged whit ho hat! been, lio ppent the day 
vrtortn* ,n j^aating or oaLT his cups jnd sqiianderc 1 monev as well as 
time The mirnhcr of the deserters, and of rommunitiea 
falling anar iiicreaecd. Soon projects formed by the 
Homan emigrants against the life of the ptncrol were re- 
ported to him they sounded credible CDougb especinlly 
as rarious officers of Ibo inaufgcDt army, and Perpenna m 
particular, had submitted with reluctance to the supremacy 
of Sertorms and the Homan goremors bad for long pro- 
/ni«<?d amnesty and A high reward to nns ono wlio sfioull 
il ill him Sertonus on hearing such alkgations withdrew 
the guarding of bw person from the Homan soldiers and 
jatfustod it to select Spaniard* Agam«t the suspected 
tbemselres bo proceeded with fearful but necee'arr seventy, 
and condemned rartous of tbo accused to death without 
resorting, as m other casc«, to the advice of his council, he 
was now more dangerous— it was thereupon affinned in the 
circles of the malcontents— to his fnends than to Ins foes 
A second conspiracy was soon discovered which had its 
seat m his own staff, whoeaer was denounced bad to take 
flight or die but all were not beti^ed, and the remaining 
couspirators, including especially Perpenna found m the 
circumstances only a new incentive to make liaste They 
were in the head quarters at 0«ca There, on tbo instigation 
, of Perpenna, a hiilliaDt victory was reported to the general 
t as having been achieved by bis troops and at the festal 
banquet arranged by Perpenna to celebrate this victory 
Sertonus accoAinglv appeared, attended, as was his wont, 
by his Spanish retinue Contrary to formerk-U^tom m the 
Sertonan head quarters the feast soon became a revel foul 
c words passed at table, and it seemed as if some of the guests 
sought opportunity to begin an altercation Sertonus threw 
himself back on his couch and seemed desirous not to hear 
the disturbance Then a wine-cup was dashed on the floor , 
Perpenna had given the concerted sign- Marcus Antoniu*, 
Sertonus’ neighbour at table, dealt the first blow against him 
and when Sertonus turned round and attempted to rise the 
assassin flung him«elf npuii him and held him down till the 
other guests at table all of them impheated in the con 
spiracy, threw themselves on the struggling pair, and 
stabbed the defenceless general while his arms were pmioned 
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(6S3) "With him died his fjuthful«ttendants So ended one 7 ^ 
of the greatest men, if not the Tcry greatest man, that Eome 
hid hitherto produced — a man who, under more fortunate 
circumstances, would perhaps hare become the regenerator 
of hi 8 country — by the treason of the wretched band of 
emigrants whom he was condemned tolead against his natne 
land History lores not the Conolam nor has she made 
anv exception even in the case of this the most mag 
nanimoua, moat gifted, most desemng to be regretted of 
them all 

The murderers thought to succeed to the heritage of the Perpenim 
murdered Alter Sertonus death Perpeoni as the highest eucreeds 
among the Boman officers of the Spams!) army laid claim '■* 

the chiei command The armj submitted, hut with mistrust 
and reluctance Howerer men had murmured against 
Sertonus m hia bfetime death reiostateo the hero in his 
nchts, and rehement was the indignation of the soldiers 
when on the publication of bis testament the name of 
Per^enna was read forth among the beirs A part of tbt 
solmers, especially the Luaitauians dispersed the remainder 
had a prcaentiment that with the death of Sertonus their 

and tbw fortuna bad departed Accordingly at the P«bj«v» 
nrst encounter with Pompeius the wretcbedlv led and "* *"'1 
despondent rants the insurccnts were utterly broken, 
and Perpenna among other officers, was taken prisoner 
The WTctch sought to purchase his life by delirenog up the 
correspondence of Sertonus, which would have compromised 
numerous men of standing in Italy , but Pompeius ordered 
the papers to be burnt unread and handed him as well as 
the other chiefs of the insurgents orer to the executioner 
The emigrantawho bad escaped dispersed , nnd most of them 
went into the Mauretanian deserts or joined the pirates 
Soon afterwards the Plotian law, which was zealously sup a 
ported by the young Cmsar in particular, opened up to a 
portion of them the opportuni^ of returning home but 
tho«e who had taken part m the murder of bertonus, all 
with hut a single exception died a riolent death Osca 
and most of tl e towns which had still ndl ered to 
Sertonus m Hither Spam now Toluntanly opened their 
gates to Pompeius Uxama (0«ma) Glunia and Calagums 
alone had to be reduced by force The two provinces were 
rfgijJated anew jm the Further proyime ^leteiias raised 
the annual tribute of the most guilty communities m the 
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TlTiiiv the suppression of the Cinoon reroliihoo, which 
tl\Matened the eswtencc of U« wsoatc. Tendered it ponible nlatioM. 
for tiio restored senatomlgoiomincnt to demote the requisite 
attention to the inlemit and external eecimty of the einojre, 
ranous matters presented theniselrcs, tbo ecttiement of wnich 
could not bo postponed without tejunng the most tni 
portant interests and allowing present luconremenccs to 
grow into future dangers Apart from tbo verjr serious com- 
plications in Spam, it nas absolutely necpanry effectuallj* 
to check the barbarians in Tlirnce ond the regions of the 
i)anube, whom Sulla on bis march through JIacedoma had 
only been able slightly to chastise (in 309 and to regulate, 
by military intervention, the disorderly state of things along 
the northern frontier of the Greek peninsula , thoroughly 
to suppress the bands of pirates inlesting the seas erery- 
where, but especially the eastern waters , and to introduce , 
better order into the unsettled lelntiona of Asia Minor. 

The peace which SulLa had conclud d in 070 with Mitlira- s-t 
dates, king of Ponhis (ni 308), and of which the treaty 
with Murena in 673 (iii 345) was essentially a repetition, 
bore throughout the stamp of a pronsional arrangement 
to meet the exigencies of the moment , and the relations of 
the Romans with Tigranes, king of Armenia, tnth wJioni 
they had de facia waged war, temaiaed wholly untouched in 
this peace Tigranes had with nght regarded this as a 
tacit peruiiasion to hnng the Roman possessions in Asia 
under his power If these were not to be abandoned, it 
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^fls iietcs'irv to coniL t3 tenna amicably or by force with 
t!i( new kui^ uf A*in. 

In the prcci.(liii^cInpUr»ebiiei!c«cnb(<I ll o niovcininta 
m Itil} and bpaiii coimeti 1 with the irtxxtJinfja of t!o 
dtmocncy, ami tluir rubju^tion br tho acnatonal goicrii 
inent In the pn sent chijtir we shall n. tick- the oxtcmnl 
l^okcmment, u t) enuti ontita installed by bulLi conducted 
or faded to cotiducU it 

Dtltaiio- AVo still nco^niw. the timorous band of Sulla in tin 
Vwlnniia cnei^etic incosiina wbub, in lie last penol of his re^enej, 
•*1 tile Senate adopUd almost simultaneously a;?un«t the Ser- 

tnrians Ibo Dalnatiaoa and Ihmcians and the Ciluian 
•pinte-a. 

Tho c*p dition to the Griceo-Illyrinn iieninsula was de- 
signed partlv to reduce to subj etton or at least (o tnme tho 
barbarous tribes who nngedioitr tho whole interior from 
the Illack to tho Adriatic, and of whom the lies l (in 
tlo great lUhao) es|eeially were, as li was then said, 
notorious as robbers tieii among a raco of robbers , portly 
to destroy the corsairs m Ibcir baunt? tspoeially along the 
Uilmatiin eoast Aa usual the attack took phcc siinul- 
tniieously from Dalmatia and from Hracedonia in whuh 
proiinet an army of file legions was ass mblcd for tie 
purpose In Dilmatia the former j ttetor Gams Coseomus 
neld tho command, inarched thriii„h the tmmtiy m all 
directions an 1 took by storm tl o fortress of Salona after a 
two years siege In Macedonia tho proionsul Appius 
Claudius (r"0 C78) first attempted along tho Macedono- 
fiiracnn frontier to make himseir master of the mountain 
districts on the left bank of tho Karaau On both sides tho 
war was eonducted with satago ferocity *tho ThrjCTaiis 
destDyed the places whieh tl or took and massacred their 
* enptms and tie llomans returned liko for like But no 
results of importanoo were attained the toilsomo marches 
and the constant conflicts with tho numerous and braie 
inhabitants of the mountains decimated tho army to no 
purpose , the general himself sickened and died llis sue 
7 j- 73 cessop, Gaius Senbonms Cimo (G79 681) was induced by 
lanous obstacles and particulorh by a not inconsiderable 
military revolt to desist from tl e difficult expedition against 
the Thracians aud to turn himself instead to the northern 
frontier ol Macedonia where he subdued the weaker Dir- 
dam (in Servia) and reached ns Cir as the Danube Tho 
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l)ra\e nnd able ‘Mnrcus Lucullus ^rS2, 083) agnm adtinccd 72. 71 
lastwarxl di.fi.atcd llio IJcasi id their mountajos took their 
cipital Uecudaina or Pliilippoiol s (Adniuo} li.) aod coni 
pelled tl cm to submit to tl e l^oman Bupn.t in,} Sndalas 
king of tK Odrvsnns and the, Grctk tows on the cast 
coast to the north and south of the Balkan cl am — Istro^x Iia 
Toini Callatis, Ode«3U3 (near Varna) 'Mesembna, and 
others — became dependent on the Bomaus Tliracc of 
which the Itomans nad hitherto held little i tore tl an the 
Attalic josses'ioua on the Chersonese now became n por- 
tion — though far from obedient — of the province of Mai.i> 
doiiia 

But tbo predatorj raids of the Thracians and Dardani^ 1 rair 
confined as they were to a smalt mrt of the emj ire wen, 
tar less injurious to the state nod to individuals tl an the. 

Lsal of piracj, which was eoiitiniially spreading further and 
acquiring more solid organitalion. iht commerce of tiel»M 
wholt 31c litcrrautan was m its i over Italy could ucitlier 
export its products nor uuport gram from the provinces in 
the tormcr the people wero starving lu the latter the cuUi 
vntiou of thu corn fields ceased for wont of a vent for the 
produce ^o cons gnn entof money, no traveller was longer 
safe tic puliiii. treasurj sutllrca most serious losses a 
great maiij llomaus ol rank wero captured by the corsairs 
aiil compelled to pa} heavy sums for tbcir random — except 
m special instances where it was the pleasure of the ^ irates 
to execute tho sentence of death seasoning their proceed 
iOj,8 with a savage 1 umour The merchants and even the 
divis ons of Eon an troops dostmed for the Bast began to 
postpone their Toyagea cluefly to the unfavourable season of 
the }ear and, to be less alraid of the wanter storms than of 
the piratical vessels which indeed even at this season d d 
not wholly d sappear from sea But severe!} is the cloam" 
ot tho sea was telt it was more tolerable than the raids 
made on the islands and coasts of Grwee nnd As a Minor 
Just 03 afterwards in the time of the Ivormaus piratical 
squadrons ran up to the mantune towns and either com 
{ died them to buy themselves off with large sums or 
bes eged and took tl em b} storm 3Vhea bamotl race 
Clazomen® Samos lassus were pillaged by the pirates 
(670)under the eyes ol Sulla after peace was concluded vith 84 
ilithradates ^ e may conceive how matters went on where 

nucticei' « S&issss acmf ncr s Sasstaa StKt AH 
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tlif* o)l ridi tmipl ■» ilot** the cooitA <t Greece atitl \jja 
Altnor wen. pltinacreil ont after Anotlur « from bamothrace 
alone & tnasun of 1,000 talent^ (£241 000} u aaiJ to have 
been earned off \polIo iyconluig to a Kaiuatj jKxt of 
tins jwriixh WM »o imi>oven'«hi 1 In the n:ntes tlwt when 
the ft ^allow j aid him a \»sit, be co tld no losijrer produce tu 
it out of all his titasures etcti a ilmclim of gold 3Ion 
than 'bur hunlred towns* ipft were intimcratt^J as hannj; 
been taktn or hid ntiler cintnbiiiion hr th nirates m* 
cludin!? titicft like Cmdus, tsatnos, Colophon from ni t a 
f w plao-s on islands or the coa't sslitti «iro pn.no isle 
fl mnshin'; tin. whole population imijratcd Hat ticrnu.jht 
not be earned off b) the piraUs Eitn mhnldutncts were 
n > longtr saf from tbtir attacks tins occa.sion.all) nssaihd 
j hecs distant one or t n» dirs march from tho eoast Tlic 
t -irful debt under whi h nihsequcnlly nil tin. comtnunit e< 
oftle Greek Kn*t succumbed proceeded in griat part from 
these fatal times 

P ncr ha 1 totalh changed its ihanctcr The pirates were 
no loncur b<i! i frccSooti n who Icncd their tribute from thi 
large Icalo Oncntal tnOlc inshiesand hixunt.« aa it passed 
tbfougl tl e Cfvtan waters bctirecn C)n.ne and tbc Ptlo- 
{wnnesus— «m tl o languagv of the piratw tl e golden sea " 
lo longer ticn anmd slaTo-eatcbers wlio pro«ecutid 
war trade an 1 pitacy silv bj side tho\ formed now 
a I iratical luale with a peculiar npnt dt ciwju with a solid 
ard Terr r«.~*j>ectabtc organuation with a 1 ome of their own 
an U1 e germs oraannmachy and doubtless aUo\nthdi.flnitt, 
p» litical designs fl e pirates called thems lies Cilicians 
in fact the r ic«se\s were the rend srous of dcsptradocs and 
a henturers troin all countnes— discharged mersenanes from 
the recruitii g grounds of Crete burg‘*ssc3 ironi the de- 
stroyed towns! ips of Italv Spam and V« a, Roldiers and 
officers from the armies of timbna and bi.Ttonu» in a word 
the ruined men of all nation* the hunted refugees of all 
vauqu shed parties ever) one tl at was wretched and daring 
— and where was tlere not misery and nolence in this 
unhappy ago** It was no longer a gimg of robbers who 
had flocked together but a compact sol 1 er-state tn which 
the freemasonry of exile and criroc took the pbee of nation 
aht) and within wh ch enme redeemed itseU" as it so often 
does in its o'vn eyes by duplaiiDg the most generous 
publ c spirit In an abai done I age, when cowardice and 
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insubordination bad relaxed ‘dl'the bonds of social order, 
the legitimate commonwealths might have taken a pattern 
from this state — the mongrel offipnng of distress and violence 
— within which alone the inviolable determination to stand 
side by aide, the sense of fellowship, respect for the pledged 
word and the self-chosen chief*, valour and adroitness seemed 
to have taken refuge If the banner of this state was 
inscribed with vengeance against the civil society which, 
nghtly or m rongly, had ejected its members, it might be a 
question whether this device was much worse than those of 
the Italian oligarclij and the Oriental sultanship which 
seemed in the course of dividing the world between them 
The corsairs at least felt themselves on a level with any 
legitimate state , their robber pride, their robber-pomp, and 
their robber humour are attested by many a genuine pirate’s 
tale of outrageous merriment and chivalrous bandittism 
they profes^eef and made it their boast, to live at nghteous 
warmth all the world what tbey gained in that warfare 
they designated not as plunder, but as military spoil and 
whde the captured corsair was sure of the ero^s in every 
Homan seaport, they too claimed the right of executing 
any of their captnts Tbcir nulitary-pohtieal organisation, 
especially since the Mithradalic war was compact Their 
ships ior the most part myoparoM$, that is, small open 
swift sailing barks, with a smaller proportion of biremes 
and triremes, now rogularlj sailed ssxociated in squadrons 
and under admirals, wliose barges were wont to glitter m 

K id and purple To a comrade in penl, though he might 
totally unknown, no pirate captain refused the requested 
aid , au agreement concluded with any one of them was abso 
lutely recoghised by the whole society, and any injury 
ludicted on one was avenged by all Their true home was 
the sea from the pillars of Hercules to the Syrian and 
Egjptian waters the refuges which they needed for them 
sehes and their floating houses on the mainland were 
readily furnished to them by the Mauretanian and Dalma 
tian coasts, by the island of Crete and, above all by the 
southern coast of Asia Minor which abounded in headlands 
and hiding places, commanded tho chief thoroughfare of the 
mantimo commerce of that age and was virtually without 
a master The league of Lycian cities there and tho 
raniphyhan communities, were of little impoitance, the 
Homan station, which had existed m Cilicia since C52, was lOX 
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fnr from adt-i^uato to co4 maud U e cxtmaive coast , the 
byriati domiuion o\cr Cibm Jmd alwavs beta but iiommaJ, 
and had mxntlj bicu Buptrvxled by the Aruictiianr the 
holder of ^vhlch, as a trui great king gait lum^tlf uo coa- 
ccni about the eea and n.'adity abaudoued u to the pdlagt 
of the Cvhciaui It ■aas uothiug vtondiTful, Ihtrcfore, that 
the cor-aira llouriahcd there as ihtrlud Dticr done el«t*- 
nbcrv Slot only did they pO'*«ess efcmvhcn. along the 
coast eignal places and iitatiaiis, but further inland — in the 
most rtmotc rcce«ses of the un{ias«able and ninintaiuous 
interior of Ljaa, Pampbrlia, and Cdicia — they hid built 
their rock-castlea, in ulncli they conci’alcd their wires, chil* 
dren, aud tn.asun.a during thtir ouu ab^tnee at sea, and, 
doubtle>s, la times of danger found an nsilum themsthes. 
Great numbers of such cor'air castles existed e^pccialli ui 
the Hough Cilicia tUo forests of arlutb nt the name time 
furnished the pirates Math the most escellent timber for 
ahi[t*builduig and there, atcordmgl), their principal dock- 
yards and ar'coals rrere situated It was sot to be. iroodered 
at that this organised militafT state gamed a firm bcnl^ of 
clients among the Greek. iDarttime aiie«, which Kcn niott. 
or less left to thecQ<elciS and managed tbcir o\rn affairs 
these cities entered into traCc with the pirates as with a 
fnendl} power on the basis of definite treaties, and did not 
comply with the summons of the Homan goremors to furnish 
ressela agamst them Ihe not inconsuicrablo town of Side 
m Pamphrlia, for instance, allowed the pirates to budd 
ships on Its quays and to sell the free men whom they 
bad captured in its market 

bucu a soaity of pirates was a pobhcal power, and as 
apobhcol power it gaie it'<clf out and was Aeepted from 
the time when the Synan kio" Trj phon fir*t emploved it as 
«uch and supported bis throne by it (iii 6C) We find 
the pirates as allies of Mitbradates of Pootus as well as of 
the Homan democratic em grants , we find them gioing 
battle to the fleets ot bulla in the eastern and in the western 
waters we find mdindual pirate princes ruling over a senes 
of considerable coast towns We cannot tell how fir the 
internal political deielopment of tins floatmg state had 
already advanced, butitaarmngements undeniably contained 
the germ of a sea kingdom, which was alreadv begmning to 
esiabUsh it«elf and out of which, under fiivournble circuav 
stances, a permanent state might hare been developed 
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Tina etnto of miitera clo*iri>*»lio«P, as «o Into p^rtl} \ulltji 
indicatetl nlrxad) (in Co), how the Ih itntis kept — or ratlur tie Horn 
did not ietfi — ortkr on their *ei' TIio nrotectontc 
Kome o^tr the iruiiiKis ror»'i»ted es*ontiall) m iiuUtnr) ** * 
pinrdiaiialijp tit \ro\incMl6 pnd tni or tribute to tbo 
IJomnns for tluir dcftiice h) fcx and hud, wl icli wjw cou 
centnted m Tloninu bauds But nticr, ptrbapi did n 
t.inpdiau more alnmelc'Hlv defrtud his ward t} nii tin. 

Bomin obgnrcliy dtlraudtil tbo subject cominumtus In 
stead of Itonic equipping a gtmraJ licet for tl t cui] ire and 
centralizing I er mantio polici the «<cnato ^tn Uted tin, 
unity of 8UJ cnntendenct — vritbout winch m tins nmtttr 
nothing could bt done — to fall into nbujance imd lift it to 
each poicrnor and taeh client etati to defend themselves 
against the piratLs ns each chose mid was able Instead ol 
Home pro\ lu ng for the fleet, us she had bound herself to do 
cxcluzoclj with 1 tr own bloo I and treasure and wath tbo«o 
of the client states which had remained formally soiereigti, 
the senalo allowed tie Italian warmanno to detav, and 
learned to reakc shift with the Tessels whicli the serenl 
luercantilo towua were required to furtiisl or still more fro* 
quently with tho coist guards eierv where orgamitd— all the 
cost aud burden tailing lo either cae on tl e subjects The 
provincials might deem tl emselves fortunate if tl eir lion an 
{,OTemor applied tho requisitions which ht, raised lor the 
defence of the coast m reality solely to that object, and di 1 
not intercept t) cm for JumstJl, or if they were not as lerj 
frequeutl) happened called ou to paj ranaom for some 
Boman of rank captured by tl e buccaneers jHeasurcs * 
undertaken perhaps witl judgii eiit such as the occupation 
of Cdiciaui 652 were sure xo be spoilt in the execution 103 
Ahj Uoman of tl 13 penod whowas notwhollj earned away 
bj the current intoxieatmg idea of the national greatne«y 
I lust haie washed th it the ships beaks might be torn down 
from the orator s pi itform m tl e Forum that at least 
ho might not bo const mt!> reminded by them of the ra\al 
Mctones achieved lo better tunes 

Ifevertiieless Sulla who m the war against Mitliradatea Piped uon 
had the opponimity of acquiring an adequate conviction of totha sout 
the dangers which the ni^lect of the fleet involved took o' 
various steps seriously to check the evil It is true thaf^ “ 
the instructions which he had eft to the governors who n 
he appointed m Asia, to equip m the maritime towms a flet-t 
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fi^amst the pirate* had bftme liltlt, fruit f r "Murena pre- 
ferred to begin war with 3Ijthridate« and Gofua Dola 
bella, the goTcrnor of OihctJi, proved wLo W mcapaWe 
Accordinglr the senate re»olTtd in G"5 to eerd one of the 
consuls to Cilicia , tl e lot fell oa the able Publius Servilius 
He def *atcd the piratical fl 'ct in a hloodr engagement and 
tl en appbed 1 itn«elf to destroy tbo»e towns on the south 
coast of Asia ‘Minor wh eh scircd t! cm as anchoragea and 
trading stations The fortresses of the powerful maritime 
pnneo Zemcetes— Olrmpus Correus, Phaselis in eastern 
Lrcia, Attaha m latnphjha — were reduced and the 
p^nnee himself met his death in the finmes of his stronshold 
Qlvmpus A. moxement was next made against the I*au 
T ans, who \n the north we«* comer of the Rough CiUna. 
on the northern «lope of Mount Taurus inhabits a labi- 
nath of steep mountain nd'^ rock.s and deep 

rallers covered with magnilicent oak forests— « regen 
which is even at the pre«cQt dav fiUed with reminiscences of 
the eld robber times To reduce the<c Isaunati fastnesses 
the last and mo»teocurt retreats of the freebooters Scnilttis 
led the first Rooan armr over tbe Taurus and broke up the 
strongholds of the enemr Oroanda and above all Isaura 
itself — the ide^ of a robber town «ituated on the summit of 
a scarcely accea«ible mountain chain and completely orer 
looking and commanding the wide pbm of Jeomum The 
three rears campaign (676-6"8) from which PubUoa 
bemlius acquired for himself and his descendants the sur 
name of Isauncu' was not without fnii* , a great number of 
pirates and piratical re^ls fell in cousequonce of it into 
the power of the Bomaus Lrcia, Pamphjha "West Cilicia 
were severely devastated the temtonea of tfc destroved 
towns were confiscated, aud the pronnee of Cilicia was 
cplaiged by their addition. But m tl e nalurt. of the case 
piracy was far &om being suppressed bv the«e measures 
on the contrarv it aimply betook it»elf for the time to 
other regions, and parheidarlv to Crete the oldest harbour 
for the cor'aira of the ileditenanean (lu 65) Nothing 
but repressive measures earned out on a large scale and 
with unitv of purpose — nothing m £ict but the establish 
ment of a standing mantuse pobce— -conld in such a case 
afford thorough relief 

The afiairs of the mainland of Asia Minor were connected 
by various relations mth tbis maritime war The varianeo 
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wliicli existed "between Home arift the kings of Pontus and 
Armenia did not abate, hut increased more and more On 
the one hand Tigranea, king of Armenia, pursued his T.soines 
aggressive conquests in the most reckless manner The tb* n**® 
Parthinns, whose state was it this period tom by internal 
dissensions and enfeebled, were by constant hostilities driven 
further and further back into the interior of Asia Of the 
countries between Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Iran, the 
kingdoms of Corduenc (northern Kurdistan), and Media 
Atropatene (Azerbijan), were comerted from Parthnn into 
Armenian fiefs, and the kingdom of Nineieh (Mosul), or Adia 
bene was hkewi«e compelled, at least temporarily , to become 
a dependency of Armenia In Mesopotamia, too, particularly 
111 and around Nisibis, the Armenian rule was established, 
but the southern half, which was in great part desert, seems 
not to hare passed into the firm possession of the new great 
king, and Seleucia, on the Tigns, in particular, appears not fo 
hue been subject to him Tlie kingdom of Edesea or 
Osroene he handed o'er to a tnbe ol wandering Arab®, 
uhich he tna''planted from southern Mesopotamia and 
settled m this region, inth tbeview of commandiDg by its 
means the passage of the Euphrates and the CTsat route of 
traffic • But Tignnes by no means confined his conquests ^ 
to the eastern bank of the Euphrates Cappadocia especially Oii paitocia 
was the object of Ins attacks, nod, defenceless ns it was, Aimeiuan 
suffered destructive blows from its too potent neighbour 
Tigranes wrested the roost easterly province Melitene from 
Cappadocia, and united it with the opposite Armenian , 
pronnee Sophenc, W which means he obtained command of 
the passage of the Euphrates with the great thoroughfare 

• The foundit on of the kingdom of Edf*» » plw^ed by native chronicles in 
620 (in 62J, but it wm not 1 11 *ome tme slier lU nse Uiat it passed into the 134, 
hands of the Arabic dmasty beannj; the names of Ab^i us and llfmnns which^ 

■we aflenvards find then This dj iiastv ts obviogsljr connected with the seltlc- 
wiOTt of TTiiny Arabs by Tignuies the Crest ro we re^oa of Edessti, Cslbn-hoe 
Girrl-c (Plm ^ A ▼ 20 85, 21, 86, ti 28 1-12) , respect ng which 
1 lutarch also (iuc 21) stales that Tiznoes changing tho 1 abita of the tent 
Arabs, settled them nearer to h s k ngiioia lo order bv the r means to posses 
himself of the trade tV* may probably take Ihit to mean that the Bedouins 
who were accustomed to open routes for traffic thriHtgb their temtorv and to 
levy on these routes fi«,l transit-due* (Strabo an 748), were to serve the 
great king as a sort of tolWupemsors, aad to levy toll* for him and them 
selvrt at the passs^ of the Luphrates These Osroeninn Arabs (Om Arabei) 
as I liny calls them must also be tlieAnbsoti Uoont Amnaus, whom Afraniu* 
lubdued (Plut. Pomp S91. 
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of traDlc between Ajin MHior and Armcnn. vVftcr SuIIa’» 
death the armies of lisranescrcn adniictd into Cappadocia 
proper, and earned oft to Amienia the inhabitants of the 
capital Slaraea (aftonffardsi Cx«arca) and eleven other 
towns of Greek orgnmi^tion ^or cowld the kingdom of the 
STrinnndw Sclcucida, alrcadr in thccourse of dissolution, opno e^rcater 
TgfiBfi resistance to the new preat king The soutli from tin. 

Egyptuan frontier to Straton's lower (Ca“«are3) was tindtr 
the rule of the Jewish pnneo jklcunder Jannajus, who 
extended and strengthened his dominion step hv step in 
conflict with his Sjnan,l.^vptian, and Arabic neighbours and 
with the imperial cities The larger toivns of Svna — Gnta, 
Straton 8 Tower, rtolcniaia Jloiara— oftcnipttd to niaintam 
thcm«tlres hy their own rc«ourcta, sumettmes ns free coin 
munitus, sometimes under so-calltd tyrants tic captal 
Antioch, in particular was nrtuallr iiidepcudcnt Damasuiis 
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heavily on tlie tridinf; popuhtirti of the Syrian coast, as 
fomiLrlr on T\re niul Sidon, again great states of tlio 
iiitenor threw ’ thtm«eUe3 on tho provinces along tlio 
Steditcrraman, again Asiatic J»o<»t8, said to number half a 
million combatants, nppcnrtd on tho Ciltcian and Syrian 
coasts AsSihnanercr and Jicbucliadnczrar had formerly 
earned the Jews to Uabylon, so iioir from all the froiitur 
pro\inees of tlio new Kingdom — from Cordueue, Adiabene, 
Assyria, Cilicia Cappadocia — the inhabitants, especially the 
Creek or half-Qrcek citiztns of the towns, were compelled 
to settle with tlicir whole gooils and chattels (under 
nenaltj of the confiscation ol e»try thing that they left 
oehind) in tho new capital, one o» those gigantic citiej 
proclaiming rather the nothingness of the people tlian the 
greatness of tho rulers, which sprang up m the countries of 
the Euphrates on eicry change in the supreme sovereignty 
it the &it of the now grand sultan The new “city of 
Tigranes,” Tigranocerta, situated m the most southern 
proviuee of Armenia, not far from the Mesopotamian 
frontier,* was a city like Nioerch and Babylon, with walls 
fifty yards high, and the appendages of palace, garden, and 
park that were appropriate to suUanism 3u other respects, 
too, the new great king proved faithful to his part 
As amidst the perpetual ^nldhood of the East the childlike *' 
conceptions of kings witli real crowns on their heads have 
never disappeared, Tigranes, when be showed himself m 
public, appeared in the state and the costume of a successor 
of Danus and Xerses, with the purple caftan, the half 
white half purple tunic the Jong plaited trousers, the high 
turban, and the royal diadem — attended moreover and served 
m slavish f-*ahion, wherever be went or stood, by four 
‘ king*' ’ 

King Mitliradates acted with greater moderation He 51 thr* 
refrained Jrom aggressions in Asia Minor, and contented **■**“• 
him«elf with — what no treaty forbade — placing his dominion 
along the Black Sea on a firmer basis, and graduallv bring 
mg into more definite dependence the regions which sepa- 
rated the Bosporan kingdom, now ruled under his supremacy 
by hiB sen Machares, from that of Pontus But he too 
applied every effort to render his fleet aud army efficient, 

* “nie town wa» ttaat<d notst D arlrLtr, bat between Diarbetir sni the 
Lnke ol t an, seacr ta the latur, on the N erphonns (Jezidchineh bu), one ol 
the Doithea alliuents of the Tigns 
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and cspenaUy to arm and rtgani?e the latter after the Bomaa 
nodel , la winch theKomanemii^ut«, who sta>cd in 
numbers at his court, rend«.rt*d him essential semce 
Dwaamir The Boman" had no de*io3 to become farther mrolred 
©fi « P-j-^ m Oriental afTaira than ther werv alreadr This appears 
etnkiag clcarnes* in the fact, that the opportaflitv, 
which at this time presented it^lf, of peaeefullrbnngins the 
kingdom of Ejrpt under the immediate dominion of Borne 
Fsrjt a t was spurned hr the ■enate The legitimate descendants of 
»3c«i»i rtolcmi La? des had come to an end when the king in- 
stalled hr Sulla after the death of Ptolt-my S‘‘tcr IB 
I^thmis — Alexander II .a son of Alexander I — was killed. 
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corwdenWo rent winch the**! knijr^rulinp; ftsitwcre.oneul- 
ft ranee paid for the coutmuaiicc 04 the uncertainty 

to the heid'i of the Itonivi cotenes But the motuefor 
Tvaning that attractno a«juis»t»©n nh*>«:'’*hcr was diflcrent 
TPjjypt, b} ita peculiar pcwitiomnd lU flmncial orgnnirahon, 
placed in the hands of niw coveinor commamhn” there a 
oecuntiry and in\al power and gciicrall) an indtpcndtn- 
autUonV? w’ncU were ab«Qlutely ineomcatihlc with the 
suspicious and fccblo goremment of tlio oligarchy m 
this point of view it was judicious to forego tho direct 
posscs'*ion of the country of tho J^ilo 

Loss justifinblo was the failure of the senate to interfere Newnter. 
directly m tho afT nrs of Asia Minor and Syna. Tho Itoiimn *«i an it, 
government did not indeed rico^niso the Armenian con--*****"* 
queror as king of Cinnidoin and Syna , hut it did nothing ^ 
to drive him bick, although the war, winch under pressure 
of necessity it be,jan in OTG against the pintca ni Cihcia, “le 
xntiinllj suggested ita inttrfcreooe cspecijdlv in Sjrm In 
fact, bv putting up with the loss of Cippsdoen and Syria 
'vithout dtclaruig war, tho goiernmeiit abindoned not 
merely those coinmitced to its protection, but the most 
important fuunditions of its own a<ccndi ncy. It adopted 
a harirdous cour*t, ciett when it eacnliccd tlio outworks 
of its doniimnn in the Grctk settlements and kingdoms on 
the Eunlirntcs and Tigris , but vriien it allowed the Asiatics 
to establish themselves on the Blediterraneau which was tho 
political basis of its empire, such a course w as not a proof of 
love of peace, but a confession that the oligarchy had been 
rendered by tho Sullan restoration more oli archical indeed 
but neither wi er nor more energetic, and, tor the universal 
power of Home* the beginning of the end 

On the other sido, too, there was no desire for war 
Tignnes hid no reason to wish it, when Komeeicn without 
war abandoned to him all its albes Mithradates, who was 
no mere sultan and had enjojed opportunity enough, 
amidst good and bad fortune, of gaming experience regard 
mg fnends aud foes knew very well that lu a second Boman 
war he w ould very probably stand quite ns much alone as m 
the first, and that he could follow no more prudent course 
than to keep quiet and to strengthen hia kingdom in the 
interior That be was ni earnest with bis peaceful declara- 
tions, 'he 'hic! suTCcienfly provetl in the conterenco with 
ilurem (in. 315) He continued to avoid ei ery thing viueb 

TOL IV E 
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would compel the SomairgoTerignent to atandoa ita passive 
attitude. 

Bat as the first ^nthradafac war had an»en without either 
of the parties properir d'^nnni: it *0 cow there grew out 
of the opposition of intcresU mutual susp cion and out of 
thiseuspicjonmntualprepaiahoosfordefcnce andtbese br 
their very grantr, ullimatclr led to an open breach That 
distrust of her owe readiness to fijht and preparation fo' 
fighting wh ch had for long goremed the policr of Home— a 
distrust which the want of standing armies and the fjir from 
cietapIarT character ©<“ the collegiate ni’e render sufBc’cntlr 
intelligib’e — made it, as it were, an ajciom of her police 
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pirates, winch directly concerned also the kings of the East 
whose allies they were, «eeTned the prehinmaiy to such a 
war Still more suspicious were the claims which Pome 
held m suspense o^er Egvpt and Cyprus it is significant 
that the king of Pontus betrothed his two daughters 
hlithradates and Nys«a to the two Ptolemies to whom the 
senate continued to refuse recognition The emigranta 
urged liim to strike the position of Sertonus m Spain, as 
to which IMithradates despatched enroys under conrenient 
pretexts to the head quarters of Pompeiu^ to obtain mfor 
mation, and which was about this rery time really im 
posing opened up to the king the prospect of fighting not, 
as in the first Poman war, against both the Boman parties 
hut in concert with the one againot the other A more 
favourable moment could hardly be hoped for, and after alt 
itwas always better to declare war than to let it bo declared 
against Inmself In GT9 Nicomedes III Philopator, king 15 
of Bithynia, died, and as the last of his race*— for the son B thym# 
of his marriage with Iiysa was, or was said to be suppositi 
tious— bequeathed hia kingdom to the Pomans, who delayed 
not to take po8se«sioa ofocountryhordenng on tlie Poman 
province and long ago filled with Poman officials and 
merchants At the same time Cyrene which had beenCyrna* 
already bequeathed to tlie Pomaos in 658 (111 273) was at Beirmn 
length constituted a province, and n Ponnn governor was ^”*Vs** 
sent thither (679) These measures, in connection with the -s 
nttneks earned out about the esme time against the pirates 
on the south const of Aan Minor, must haie excited appre- 
hensions in the king the annexation of Bithynia in particular 
made the Romans — for Paphlagoma was hardly to be taken Oiutmfc 
into account — immednte neighbours of the Pontic kingdom , of the 
and this it may be pre«umcd turned the scale The king 51 ihmdatic 
took the decisive step and declared war against the Bomans ■'•r 
in the winttr of 679 TSO '*£►-’''1 

Gladly would iiithradatcs Imc avoided undertaking so Prtpnni 
arduous a work single! anded His nearest and natural nlli * 
was the great king Tigrincs but that shortsighted man 
declined the proposal of liis fathcr-in-lsw So there remained 
only the insurgents and thi pirate's "Mithradates was careful 
to place himstlf in communication with both by di spatching 
strong squadrons to Spun at d to Crete A formal treaty was 
concludid witn Svrtoruis (P 32) bv which home ceded to 
the king Bithynia Paphlagonia, Qafatia, and Coppadoac — 
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all of then, ft is true, act(msitsons which had to be ratified 
on tho field of battle. More important was the support 
which the Spam»h general gare to tho hm;, b> send nj 
lloman olScers to lead liis aryiics and fleets. Tiie most nctne 
of the emigrants in the east, Luems Magius and Lucius 
Fannius, were appoinltd hr bertonus os his rrprcstntatuea 
at the court of btnope I’rom the pirates also came help , 
they flocked largely to the kingdom of Pontus, and by lUir 
means e«pecfaJie the ting seems to Jn‘0 euceeeded in 
forming a raial force imposing by the number as ucll as 
the ijualityof the ehios llis mam support etill lie in 
his own forces, w ith which the king hoped, Kfort the Homans 
«honld amro in Asia, to make himself masltrof their pos- 
sc«9ians there , especially as the financial di*trt ‘S produetd 
in the pros ince of Asia by theSulLm war tribute, thenur^ion 
m Btfiinia towards tho new Homan govcriiinent, and the 
clemint* of combustion Kft behind b\ the d‘*ilating war 
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colleJgue Mnrcua Cotta proceeded the fleet and another 
Eomin corps to the Propontis, tocoter Asia and Bith^nia 
A general armiiig of the coasts,and particular!) of theTiiracian 
coast more immediately threiteRW by the Ponhc fleet, was 
onlcrLd , and the task of clearing nil the seas aud coasts from 
the pintes and their Pontic allies tias, by eitraordinary 
decree, intrusted to a single inagistmte, tbe choiLB falling 
on the pnetor Marcus Antomua, tlio son of the man who 
thirtv years before had first chastised the Cihcian corsairs 
(in 1-19) Moreoicr, tho senate placed at the disposal of 
Lncvdlns a sntn of 72000 000 sesterces (£,700,000), in order 
to build a fleet , which, howeier, Lucullus declined From 
the whole we see that the itonian goiemment recognized* 
tho root of the ciil in the neglect of their marine, and 
ahowi-d earnestness m tho matter at least so fiir as their 
decrees went 

Thus the war began in 680 at all points It was a mis- Beganir} 
fortune for Muhradates that at the vei^ moment of his de- «f tJ»e wir. 
daring war the Sertoriin stniggle reached its crisis by which 
one ot his priucipal hopes was from the outset destroyed, 
and the Eoman goiernment was enabled to apply its whole 
power to the inaritime and Asiatic contest In Asia Minor 
on the other hand Mithradates renped the adrantige of the 
oiiensiie aud o! the gixat distance ot the Homans from the 
immediate seat of war A considtrablc number of cities m 
Asn Minor opened their gates to the Sertonan proprmtor 
who w as placed at the head of the Bomnn province, and they 
ma^sicred as m C6Q the Roman families settled among 83, 
them the Pisidims, Isaurians and Cilmans took up arms 
against Rome The Romans for the moment had no troops 
at the points tBreatened Individual enei^tic men attempted 
no doubt at their own band to check this mutiny ot the 
pronucials , tnus on receiving accounts of the^e events* 
the young Gaius Csp«ar lelt Rhodes where he was staying 
on account of hi studit'* and with a hastilj -collected band 
opposed himself to the insurgents but not much could 
be clTtcted by such volunteer corps Had iiotDeiotarus.the 
bri\ e tetrarch of tbe rolistooon — a Celtic tribe settled around 
Pessmus — embraced the side of the Romans and fought with 
success against the Pontic generals, LucuJkis would have 
had to begin with recapturing tho interior of the Roman 
•jirtAaTiCfc fawft 15^ ief*-pn as * wits. Vie VmA. an 

] acifying the province and driving back the enemy precious 
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tiee, for wWcb tie «li5hf eocee* es acHiercd by tia caralry 
•were £ir from affording eossptmsation. Still more unSiTOur- 
able than in Pliiygia was the aspect of things for the Romans 
on the north coast of Asia^mor Here the great Pontic 
anar and. tb* fleet had conjpletely taaf*eredB thynia. and com- 
piled the Boman cen«cl Cotta to take shelte- with liis tar 
from nnmeroas force and his ships within the walls and por^ 
T>*K£rBsa» of Chalccdoa, where Muhfada»eskont thiin blockaded. JThiS 
Vf^ ej »t blockade, howerer, was «o Cir a larourab’e event fo* the 
cialadai IJomans, a", if Cotta detained the Pontic armr befo’c 
Cnalcedoa and Xiucolloa proceeded also thitbe”, the whole 
Boman forces night unite at Chalcedon and compel the 
^»ci« an of arms there ntte- than in the distant and 
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nnd of tho suburb situated tlicre lint also of the celebrated 
Dindymene heights on the island it'ielf and alike on the 
mainland and on the island the Greek engineers put forth 
all their art to pave tho way for^an assault But the breacli 
which they at length made was closed again during the night 
by the besieged, and tho exertions of the royal army 
remained as fruitless as did the barbarous threat ol the king 
to put to death the captured C\ zicenes before the walls, if the 
citizens BtiU refused to surrender The Oyzicenes con- 
tinued the defence with courage and success , tliey fell little 
short of captunng tho king himself m the course of the 
siege Meanwhile Lucullus bad possessed himself of a 
very strong position in rear of the Pontic army, whicb^ 
although not permitting him directly to rebeve the hard- 
pressed city, gave him the means of cutting off all supplies 
by land from the enemy Thus the enormous army ofDestmctc 
Mithradates, estimated u ith the camp followers at 300 000 
persons, was not m a position either to fight or to march ^ ® 
firmly wedged m between the impregnable city and the 
immoveable Roman army, and dependent for all its supplies 
solely on the sea which fortunately for the Pontic troops 
was exclusively commanded by their fleet But the bad 
season set m, a storm destroyed a great part of the siege 
works the scarcity of provisions and above all of foduer 
for the horses bt-gan to become intolerable The beasts 
of burden and the baggi^e were sent off under convoy 
of the greater portion ot the Pontic cavalry, with orders to 
steal away or break through at any cost but at the nver 
Bhyndacus to the east of Cyztcus, Lucullus overtook, them 
and cut to pieces the whole body Another division of 
cavalry undet Sletrophanes and Lucius Fannms was 
obliged after wandering long m the west of Asia Minor, to 
return to the camp before Cyzicu^ Famme and disease* 
made fearful ravages in the Pontic ranks 11 hen spring 
came on (681) the besieged redoubled their exertions and 73 
took the trenches constructed on Dindymon notlnng 
remained for the king but to raise the siege and with the 
aid of his fleet to save what he could He went in person 
with the fleet to the Hellespont, but suffered considerable 
loss partly at its departure partly through storms on the 
voyage Tl e laud army under Hermans and Manus 1 ke- 
wise set out tiuther with the new of embarking at Lamp- 
tacna and under the protection of its waUs They left 
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benind tteir baggage aS well as the sicl. tmd Troaaded, 
who were all put to death br the eia«peratcd Crrirenes , 
LaeuUns mflicted on them rerr conside-able lo*3 hr the 
war at the passage of the nrers JEs> pu and Granicus , but 
ther attained their object. The Pontic ships earned off the 
remains of the great annv and the citaens of Iiampsacos 
them«elre3 beyond the reach of the Eomans 
JJintirsa Toe con«t«*ent and discreet conduct of the rrar by I/acnl* 
•nr Ins had not onlr repaired the erTO"s of his colleague, but 
had abo destrored without a pitched battle the flower of 
the eneror’s army — it was said 200 000 eoldiera. Had he 
still posaes'ed the fleet which was burnt in the harbour of 
•Chalccdon, be would bate annihilated the whole army of hu 
opponent. As it was, the work of de«tmetioa remained in- 
complete, and whfl^ he was obliged lo tcmain passire, the 
Pontic fleet notwithstandiDg the disaster of Cnicus took its 
station in the Propontu rennthns and %zaDtma were 
blockaded br it on the Earopean coast and rnapus pillaged 
on the A« jtic and th» king « bead-quarters were established 
in the Buhynian port of 2*icomedii In Isct a select 
squadron of fifty •ad, which earned lOOOO -^lect troops 
including Marcus Manus and the flower of the Soman 
emigrants, eafled forth ereo into the .Egean , it was de«hned, 
aecOTding to repo"t to eff-ct a landing m Italy and there 
rekindle the anl war But the 'hips which Lncullus after 
the disaster off Chalcedon demanded from the Asmtie 
communities, began to appear, and a wjuadron ran forth in 
ponuit of the eneoir a fleet which had gone into the -Egean 
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tlip Icgntes of Liicullu^ vcilh the land armv reinforced hy 
frp«li arruals from Itnlr, and a wjiiadron oolltctcd m Api-u 
I lirba captured m tic mttnor I’rusa on Olimpus and 
Jeiiipi, ailido Triarma alon£j Wio coast capfund Apanica 
(formerly Slarlca) and IVuti on tho »ea (fornierly Cms) 

They tl m united for a joint attack on ’'Iiihradates him«elf 

in A^itomedia, but tlio king watbemt caeii attomptiii" battle. 

escaped to hts ships and sided Iiomeward and in tins ho 

■was 8iicci.«arnl on\j bcenn'o Ibo Homan admiral Yoeoniiia 

aeho was inlniPtcel with the blockade of the port of ^leomedia, 

am\ed too late On the vo\ago tin, important llcmclca 

was indeed bctraied to tho king and otviipied b) him, 

but a storm m thc«o water® sunk more tlati sixty of hi*MthmtMw 

ships and dispersed tl o rest , the king armed almost alone Wk 

at*t3inope The oftin«i\e on the part of ilithndates ended 

in ft complcto and icry far from honourable (iea«t of all 

for tho supremo loader) defeat of tho Pontic forces by land 

and Sea 

Lnculhia now in turn resorted to tl e ft"cre<sirt Tnanus Inruen of 
Toeened the command of tho fleet, with oriitrs first of all to JontMta 
blockade the Hellespont and lie m wait for the Pontic ships ‘ 
returning from Crete and Stwim Cotta w tvs cl arged with 
tho siege of HcracUa the didicuU ta«k of proi iding suppUea 
WAS II trusted to the faithful and actiio ^naecs ot the 
Galntiana and to Anobarzanen king of Oippadoeia Lucul 
Ills hitn^ilf adianccd iti the niitumn of C81 into the faiourcd 73. 
land ofPontu« wbich had long been untrodden bj on enemy 
Jlithradatos non re«olied to maintain thestrictestdefcnsive 
retired mtbout gwing battle from S nope to Amisus and 
from Amiaus to Cabin (afterwanla J^cocTaarea, now ?»ik» 
ear) on the L* Ciia a tnuutary of the Ins he contented 
hmiaelf with drawing tlo cnem^ after him further and 
further into the intenor, and obstructing their supplies and' 
communications Lucullus mindly folio red Smope was 
left aside the TTalra tne old limit ot bcipio was crossed 
and the considerable towns of Amisus Eupatona (on the 
Ins) and Tlicniiscj ra (on the Thermo Ion) were invested, till 
at length Winter put an end to the onward march, tiionj,li 
not to the imcstmcnt of the towns The sold ers of Li cul 
lus miinniired at tl o constant adcaace which did not allow 
hem to reap the fr uts of their exertions and at the ted oua and 
— amidst tl e seventy of tl at season— burdensome bloci ades 
But it was not the babit of Lucullus to listen to such com 
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72. plaints in the epnng 5 f 682 be immediately advanced 
against Cabira leaving behind tvro legions befote Amisiis 
under Lucius Jdurena The king bad made aa attempt 
during the ximter to indaca the groat king of Armenia to 
take part in the struggle, it remained like the former 
attempt fruitless, or led only to empty promises Still less 
did the Partluana show any desire to interfere in the forlorn 
cause Nevertheless a considerable army, chieOy raised by 
enlistments in S<^hia, had again assembled under Dio- 
phantus and Taxifes at Cabirn The Homan army, which 
still numbered only three legions and was decidedly infenor 
to tbe Pontic in cavalry, {band itself compelled to avoid as 
♦far as possible the plains, and arrived not without toil and 
loss, by difficult by-paths m tho viemity of Cnhira At 
this town the two armies lay for a considerable period con 
fronting each other The chief struggle was for supplies, 
which were on both sides scarce for that purpose Mithra 
dates formed the dower of bis caialry and a diitsion of 
select infantry under Biopbantns nod Tosiles into a dying 
corps which was intended to scour the country between 
the Lycus and the italys and to seize the Homan trains of 
provisions coming IVom Cappadocia But tbe lieutenant of 
liUcuUus Harciis Pabius Hadnanus, who escorted such a 
tram not only completely defeated the band which lay m 
wait for liim in the defile where it expected to surprise mm, 
hut after being reinforced from tbe camp defeated also the 
army of Liophantus and Taxiles itself, so that it totally 
broke up It was an irreparable loss for the king, when 
hia cavalry, on which alone be relied was thus overthrown 
Aa soon as he received through the first fiigitiies that arrived 
at Cibira from the field of battle — »!gnificsn'flv enough the 
beaten generals themselves — the fatal news earlier even 
• thanLucuIlus got fidmgsof the victory he resolved onanim- 
Victory of mediate further retreat But the resolution taken by the king 
CatiTs spread with the rapidi^ of lightning among those immediately 
around him and when the soldiers saw the confidants of the 
king packing in all baste they too were seized with a panic 
No one was willing to be the hindmost all, high and low, 
ran pell mell like startled deer 00 authority, not even that 
of the King, was longer heeded and the king himself was 
carried away amidst the wild tumult Lucullus, percemng 
the confusion, made his attack and the Pontic troops allowed 
themselies to be massacred almost without lOermg resist- 
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nnce Had the legions been able'to maintain discipline and 
to restnm tbeir eagerness for spoil, hardly a man n ould bayo 
escaped them, and the king bim«self would doubtless hare 
been taken "With difficult* ilithradatcs escaped along 
with a few attendants through tbo mountams to Comana 
(not far from Tocat and the source of the Iris) , from which, 
however, a Homan corps under Marcus Pompeius soon 
scared him off and pursued him till attended by not more 
than 2 000 cavalry, he crossed the frontier of his kingdom 
at Thlaura in Lesser Armenia In the empire of the great 
king he found a refuge, but nothing more fend of G82) 72 

ligrane^, it is true, ordered royal honours to be shown to 
his fugitive father-in law , but he did not innte him to hi# 
court, and detained him in the remote border province to 
which he had come m a sort of decorous captmly 
The Homan troops overran all Pontus and Lesser Armenia Pcntos 
and as tar as Trapezua the flat country submitted without 
resistance to the conqueror The commanders of the royal 
treasure-stores also surrendered after more or less delay, 
and delivered up tbeir contents The king ordered that the 
women of the royal harem— his sisters his numerous wives 
md concubines— as it was not possible to secure their flight 
should all be put to death by one of his eunuchs at Pbat- « 
uflcca (Kernsunt) Tlie towns alone oflered obstinate 5 of 
resistance It is true that the few m the interiOT— Cabira, i*'* PoaUi 
Amasia, Eupatoria — were now in the power of the Homans 
bat the larger mantmie towns, Amisus and Sinope in 
Pontus, Amastns in Paphlagonia, Tius and the Pontio ’ 
Heraclea in Bithyuia defended themselves with desperation, 
partly animated by attachment to the king and to their free 
Hellenic constttulion which be had protected partly over- 
awed by the hands of corsairs whom the king had called to 
hi8 md Sinope and Hendea even seat forth vessels af^ainat 
the Homans, and the squadron of Sinope seitcd a Homan 
flotilla which was bringing com from the Ihuric penmsula 
tor liUCuUus’ array Heraclea did not succumb till after a 
two years siege when the Homan fleet had cut off the city 
from intercourse with tl e GreA towns on the Tauric 
peninsula and treason I ad broken out m the ranks of the 
garrison AVhen Amisus was rtauced to extremities, tho 
garrison set fire to the town and under cover of the flames 
took to tbeir ships In Sinope where the danng pirate- 
captain Skleucus and the royal eunuch Hacchides conducted 
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the defence, the gnrrtson* plundered the Louses before it 
•withdrew, and «et the ebips n Inch it could not take along 
with it on fire, it is said tint, although the greater 
portion of tl e defenders were enabled to embirk, SOOO cor- 
sairs were there put to death bj LucuUu® Tlie'^e sieves of 
towns lasted for two whole jears and more after the battle 
72-70 of Cabini (0S2 G84), Lucullus prosecuted tl em m great 
part by means of his lifeutenants 'while lie himself regulated 
the affairs of the pronnee of Asia which demanded and 
obtained a thorough reform Eemarkable, in a historical 
point of new, as was that obstinate resistance of the Pontic 
mercantile towns to the aictonous Pomaos, it was of bttle 
smmedinte use the cau*e of Mithradates was none the Ie«3 
’ost The great king had endently for the present at least, 
no intention at all of restonng him to his kingdom The 
Soman emigrants in Asia had lest their best men by tho 
destruction of the ^gean fleet of the eumvors not a few, 
such as the actiie leaders Lucius Slogius and Looiiu 
Fannius had made their peace with Lucullus, and with the 
death ot Sertonus, who perished in the year of the bsttio of 
Cabira the last hope ot the emigrants rmished Mitbra 
dates own power was totally shattered, and one after 
another his remauiiog supports gave way his squadrons 
retunimg from Crete and Spam to the number of serentr 
sail were attacked anddestrovedbyTnarius at the island of 
Tenedos , eren the governor of the Bosporm kingdom the 
kmgeown son Mscharea deserted hjm and as uidependent 
• priuce of the Taunc Chersonese concluded on his own 

70 behalf peace and friendship with the Homans (6S4) Tho 

king hiri«elf after a not too glorious resisHnee, was con 
fined in a remote Armenian mountain strongfiold a fugitive 
from his kingdom and almost a pnsoner of hts son in bw 
• Although the bands of corsairs m ght still hold out in Crete, 
and such as had escaped from Ainisus and Sinope might 
make their way along the hardly accessible cost coast of the 
Black Sea to the Sanegm and Lazi the skilful conduct of tho 
war by Lucullus and bis jodieioiis modenition which did not 
disdain to remedy the just grievances of the provincials and 
to eraplov the repentant em grants os officers in his armv 
bad at a moderate sacnBce delivered A«ia Slinor from the 
enemy and annihilated the Poutic kingdom, so that it might 
he converted from a Bomao cheat state into a Eoman 
province A commissioa of the senate was expected, to 
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settle in concert with the commailllcr m chief the neir pro* 

Mucial oi^iiiitalion 

lint the nlitions with Armenia were not jet Fettled B»pnan£ 
Tliat a dechralion of war b\ tin Itounm o„ui 1*1 Tigrtne-i 
wns m Itself jii^tilnd and tun dtiniudLd, wo hue nlmdj 
shown LiKullit«, who looked at thi state of sfl ura Jrom a 
niartr point of mcw and with a Inijlitr sjmit thin the 
scnitorial colUge in K* me, |Hrc»util cUirli the iiLi^oxitp 
ot coiifimng Arimnm wit limits bounds mid ot n. i stablishiiig 
Iho loH (lumniion of Home o\ir the MeditiTiitu an Ho 
showed him'<tlf in the conduct of Asiitic nffnni no un 
worthy pucct lor of his instnictor and fntnd Sulla A 
Hliilhi llent nbuvt. most ItomaiiK of Ins timt, he was not* 
inscnsiblt to the obligation winch Itonic Ind t.oiiie under 
when taking up tlie heritage of Alexnndir — tlio ohlipition 
to he tUo tUicld and sword of the Greeks m the bast 
Personal motiies — the wi^h to earn laurels aNo btjond tho 
Lujihntes, imtaliyii at the fact that the king in a 
letter to him liad omitted the title of Iropcraior— imj doubt- 
less haio partly intUieiieed LuciiUus, but it is unju'>t to 
aasmae paltty and »elli'*h inotnca for action**, for the expla- 
nation of whicli niotiies of duty completely suffice Xho 
Itorann goierning college ot any rate— timid, indolent, ill 
informed, and aboie nil beset by perpetual hnaneial em* 
barra«sm«iit8-— could oeier beexpected without direct com 
pulsion, to take tlie initiative lu an expedition **0 vast aud 
CO tly About the year 682 the legitimate representatives 73 . 
of the Seleucid djnnsty, Antiochus cilied the Asiatic and t> 
hi3 brother, moved by the favourable turn of the Pontic 
war, had gone to Home to procure a Roman intervention m 
Syria, and at *1110 same ti le a recognition of their here* 
ditarj claims onEgvpt, If the latter demand might not 
be granted, there could not, at any rate, be found a more 
favourable moment or occa-ion tor beginning the war which 
Lad long been nece 'sary against Pigranes, but the senate, 
while it recognised the pnuces doubtless as the legi mate 
k nga of Sv na, could not make up its mind to decree the 
armed intervention It the CiTourable opportunity was to 
be employed, and Armenia was to bo dealt with m earnest, 

Luculius had to undertake the war, without any proper 
orders from the senate at his own hand and his own risk, 
he found hi'wself just like Sulla compelled to execute vvnat 
be did ui the most manifest interest of the existing govern* 
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ment, not with ita sssctioa but m «pite of tt Sis nr<oIa 
tion WM Cicilitated br the uncertainty of the relation* 
warenng between peace and war, which had long sub«i«ted 
between Bome and Araenia»-an uncertainty which screenei? 
in pome measure the aibitranness of his proceeding* and 
readdr sngge'ted formal grounds for war The state of 
matters in Cappadooa and Sr~ia afforded pretexts enough , 
and alrcadr in the pnrsoit of the f.ing of Pontus Boman 
troops bad nolated the temtOTo^ the great king \s 
howerer the commission of Lucullus had refirence to th^ 
conduct of the war against Mithradates and he irjshcd to 
connect what lie did with that commt«sion he preferrt?d to 
lend one of hisoE«r9,Appm« Clantlius, to the great king 
at Antioch to demand the surrender of Mithradatc*, wbicli 
in fact could not but lead to war Ti e resolution was a 
grare one especiallrcon'idenngthe condition of the Bom*'n 
aiTOT It was indispensable dunnj the campaign la Ar 
menu to keep the extensire temtory of Pontus strunglr 
occupied— otherwise the armr in Armenia might lw» its 
eommuaicatioai with home and besides it might be easily 
f ireseeo that Mithradates would attempt an inroad into 1 la 
former kingdom The armr, at the bead of which Imenllus 
bad ended the ^lithradatie war, amounting to abont SO 000 
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Minor , unpopular, on account tlie toils and fatigues 
which ho inflicted on his troop , unpopular, because he 
deimuded strict discipline m nis solaiers aud prevented 
ns ihr as possible the pillage of Jlie Greek towns by Ins men, 
but withal caused many a waggon and many a camel to be 
ladenwith the treasures of the Rist for himself unpopular 
too on account of his manner, which was polished, stately, 
Hellemsing not at all familiar, and inclining, wherever it 
svas possible to ease and pleasure There was no trace m 
him of the charm which creates a personal bond between the 
general and the soldier Moreoter, a large portion of his 
ablest soldiers had reason to complain ot the unmeasured 
prolongation of their term of service His two best legions 
were the same which Placcus and Fimbria had led in 668 86 

to the East (iii 303) , notwithstanding that shortly niter 
the battle of Gabita they had been promi'«ed their discharge 
well earned ^ thirteen campaigns, Eucullus now led them 
beyond the Euphrates to face a new incalculable war— it 
Beemed ns though the nctore of Cabira were to be treated 
worse than the vanquished of Cann® (a 137, 18T.) It 
was m fact more than rash that with troops so weak and 
BO much out of humour, a general should at bis own band 
and, strictly speaking in the face of the constitution un 
dertake an expedition to a distant and unknown land full 
of rapid streams and snow clad mountains— a land which 
from the very vnstness of its extent rendered any hghtly- 
undertaken attack fraught with danger The conduct of 
Lucullus was therefore much and not unreasonably cen'iured 
in Eome , hut amidst the censure the fact should not have 
been concealed, that the perversity of the government was 
the pnme ocenston of this venturesome project of the 
general, and, if it did not justify it, tendered it at least 
excusable 

The mission of Appius Claudius was intended not onlyLaeallw 
to furnish a diplomatic pretext for the war, hut also to'w^ibs 
induce the princes and cities of Sj na especially to take 
arms against the great king in the spring oi 6S5 the formal 60 
attack began Dunng the winter the king of Cappadocia 
bad silently provided vessels for transport with the«e the 
Euphrates was crossed and the march was directed through 
the province of Sophene without losmg tune with the siege 
of smaller place* straight towards ligronoccrta whither 
the great king had sbortlv before returned from Syria after 
harmg tcmporariJjr deferred the prosecution of bis plana of 
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conquest on tfio I^fcditcrrtncfln on account of tlio embroil* 
meiit with tlie Ilomant Ha juit projecting an inroad 
into Bomiin Amo from CUtua and Ljcaonia, and nas con- 
eidtring whether the Itomantwoiihl nt once or icuatt Asm or 
would prciiou'li give him battle, po-'siblj’ ntTphesus, wlun a 
nic^enger interrupted him with the titlings of the adiatico 
of Lucidins Ho ordered him to bo hanged, but tlso dis- 
agree able reality rtmnmcd unaltered, so bo Kft hia capital 
and hsorted to tbo interior of yVrmcnia to rai«c a forte — 
winch bad not yet been done — against tbo dtomaiis 
whilu Alithnibnrzancs with the troops actunllj ot liis dis- 
posal and in concert with the neighbouring B« douin tribes, 
<rho were called out in all Iiastc, was to gno emplojmeut tc 
the enemy Hut the corps of Slithrobarranes was dis- 
persed by the Jlomin vanguanl. and tho Arabs by a detach'* 
incnt under Sextilius , and, while tbo Armenian main force 
aa«cmblinc in tlio mountams to the north-east oi Tigra- 
nocerta (about Oitlis) was iieldiuchect. by a Homan division— 
wbieb liad been pu«bed forward— )o a well chosen pos)tion 
ubero its skirmishing was auccessful, Lueulliis Tigoroindy 
Svgsairil prosecuted tho etCge of Tigranocc-rto. Tho exIiaustlcM 
showers of arrows which tho garrison poured upon the 
fraaaewta j^^ian army, and the setting firo to the besieging tnaehines 
bv means of naphthn hero initiated tho Homans into tho 
new dangers of Iranian warfare, and the brave commandant 
Haticaus mamtairfcd the city tiU at length the great rojal 
army of relief hid assembled from all parts of the vast 
empire and tho adjoining countnes that wore open to Ar- 
TDeniiin recruiting officers, and bid advanced through the 
north-eastern pa-c^esto the rescue of tl o capital The leader 
Toxiles, experienced m the wars of JVIjthrSdates, adiised 
Tigrones to avoid a battle, and to surround aud starve out 
‘the small Roman army by means of bis cavalry But when 
the king saw the Homan general, who bad determined to 
giie battle without raising the siege, move out with not 
much more than 10 000 men ogaiuat a force twenty times 
superior, and boldly cross the river which separated tlie two 
armies , when be surv^cd on tbo one side this little band 
“ too many for an embassy, too few for an army,’ and on 
the other side his own immense host, lu which the peoples 
of the Black Sea and the Caspian met witli thoie of the 
Meditemineanaod of the Fcmin Gulf, m which the dreaded 
iron clad lancers alone were more numerous than Lucullus 
whole army, and m which even infantry armed after the Eo- 
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lannfashionwcrcnotwantmg, l»oA*'‘olred protnplh toaccopt 
the bitUe desired \)\ t)ie encm\ Bulwbdc tbe Armenmns 
•ncro still forming tlitir irni), the quick e\c of Lucullus 
perceuid tliat tlie^ had ncglccUd to occupy a height which 
commanded the whole position of thtir caialrr Ho 
hastened to occupy it with two cohorts, while at tlit same 
time his weak oa\nlr> hj n flank attack diverted the otten 
tioa of the eneiiij ftoni this moitment and as soon as he 
had reached the 1 eight he led his little band against tbo 
rear of the enemy s cavalry 1 hey weco totallv broken aud 
threw themselies on the not yet fullv formed infantry which 
fled without sinking a Wow The bulletin of the victor— 
that 100 000 ./Vrmcnians and five Homans had fallen and* 
that the king, throwing away his turban and diadem, had 
galloj ed off uurecognwtd witlia few horsemen — is composed 
m the otyle of In-' master Sulla Nevertheless the victory 
achieved ou the Gth October 685 before Tij,rauocerta re- C9 
mams one of tlie most brilhaDt m the glonous historr of 
Homan wartare and it was not less momentous than 
brilliant AJl the provinces wrested from the Parthiana All th* 
or Synans were now stratcpcally lo«t to the Armenmus, AnnMWD 
and pa«‘<ed for the most part, vnthoiit delay into the pos 
8e«ion of the victor The newlv built capital of the great {h# t, t,l 
kingdom itself "ict the evample The Greeks wl o had been UitfKiaati*. 
forced m such numbers to settle there, roso against the 
gammon and 0 | eiied to the Homan army the gates of the 
city, which wav abandoned to the pillage of the soldiers 
Prom Cilicia and Syria all the troops had already been 
withdrawn by the Armenian eatrap llagadates to reinforce 
tho relioimg army before Immnocerta Lucullus advanced 
into Coniniageik the most northern province of Syna and 
stormed Samosata the capital be did not reach Svna proper, 
but envovs amied from t1 e dynasts and communities as lar . 
ns theHed Sea — from Hellenea, Syrians Tews Arabs — to do 
homage to the Homans as their new sovereigns Even the 
jmneo of Corduene the province situated to the east of 
Tigranocerta submitted, while on the other hand Guras 
the brother of the great king maiutaiued himself in Ivisibi«, 
and tl ereby in Mc'iopotamia LwcuUns everywhere came 
forw ard as the protector of the Hellenic princes and munici 
pahties la Commagene be placed Antiochus n pnuce of 
tl e Seleucid hou'e on the tbroue he reci gnised Antiochus 
Asiatici s who after the withdrawal of the Armenians had 
TOL. n X 
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relnrned to Antioch, 83 of Sjnn , ho sent away tha 
forced settlers of Tigranocerta once more to their homes. 
The immense stores and treasures of the great king — the 
gram amounted to 30 OOO.OODm dmnt, the money in Tigrano 
certa alone to 8000 talents (nearly £2 000 000)—- enabled 
Lucullus to defray the expenses of the war without making 
any demand on the ^tate-treamry, and to bestow on each of 
his *‘oldier», besides the amplest maintenance, a present of 
800 denani (£33) 

7^*1 king was deeply humbled. He was of a feeble 

character, arrogant in prcpenty, faint-hearted m adiersity 
Probably an a«Teeincnt would haie been come to between 
«him and Lucullus— in agreement which there was erery 
reason that the great king should purchase by considerable 
sacnficei, and the Roinin general should grant under tole* 
rahle conditions — had not the old ilithradates interfered 
The latter bad taken no part in the conOicts around Tigra 
nocerta. luberated after tweiitr months captmty about 
D the middle of 634 in cooseqacoce of the lariance had 
occurred between the great king isd the Homans, be had 
been despatched with 10 000 Armenian caralry to his former 
kingdom to threaten the communications ot the enemy 
Recalled even l^fore he could accomplish anything there, 
when the great kmg summoned bis whole force to relieve 
the capital which he had built he was met on hts amval 
before Tigranocerta by the multitudes JU'st Beeing from the 
field of battle To everyone, from the great king down to 
the common 8oldier,a)l«eemed lost But if Tigranes should 
now make peace, not only would AHthradates lose the last 
chance of being rein<t3ted m his kingdom but I is surrender 
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generals to lead his armies and todL no direct part himself 
in the Trar we find him henceforth aa aa old man command 
ing m person and fighting in person on the field of battle 
To one who during hia fifty jeajs of rule, had untnesaed bo 
many unexampled viciasitudes, the cause of the great king 
appeared by no means lost through the defeat ot Tigrano 
certSi whereas the position of Lncullus was very difficult, 
and, if peace should not now take place and the war should 
he judiciously coutinued, even in a high degree precarious 
The veteran of laried experience, who stood towards the ReDewal «i 
great king almost as a father and was now able to exercise a 
personal influence oierhim overpowered by his energy that 
weak man and induced h«n not only to resolve on the. 
contmuince of the war, but also to intrust Jlithradates with 
its political and military management The war was now 
to he changed from a cabinet vootest into a national Asiatic 
struggle , the kings and peoples of Asia wero to unite for 
tins purpose against the dommeenog and haughty Occi> 
dentals The greatest exertions were made to reconcile the 
Porthians and Armeniaas, and to induce them to make 
common cause against Pome At the suggestion of hlitbm 
dates Tignues offered to give hack to the Arsacid Phraatee 
the God (who had reigned since C8i) the provinces con- fO, 
quered by the Armenians — hlesopotnroia Adiahene the * 

* great valleys — and to enter into friendship and alliance 
with him but after all thit had preiiously taken place 
this offer could scarcely reckon on » favourable reception, 

Phraates prcfeired to secure the houodary of the Euphrates 
hv a treaty not with the Armenians but wuth the Eomans, 
and to look on, while the hated neighbour and the moon 
venicnt foreigner fought out their strife Greater success 
attended the application of Mithradates to the peoples of 
the East than to the kings It was not difficult to repre- 
sent the war as a national one of the East against the "l^st, 
for such it was it might very well be made a religious war 
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in crowds to the banner flf the kings wbo summoned them 
to protect the East audits gods from the impious foreigners 
But facts had shown not oolj that the mere as'emhlage of 
enormous hosts was of littlf^arail but that the troops really 
capable of marching and 6ghting were by their xery lucor- 
poration in such a mass rendered useless and inrolved in the 
^jCneral rum. jllitfaradates sought aboie all to derelop the 
arm which was at once weakest among the Occidentals and 
strongest among the \siatic^ the caralr) , in the arrov 
newly formed by him half of the force was mounted For the 
ranks of the infantry he carefully selected, out of tho mass of 
recruits called forth or volunteering those fit for service 
♦and caused them to be dnUed by bis Pontic oSicers The 
considerable army, however, which soon assembled under the 
banner of the great king was destined not to measure its 
strength with the Boman relerans on the first chance field 
of battle but to confine itself to defence and petty war 
fare Mitbradates bad conducted tbe last war m his empire 
on the By«tem of constantly retreating and avoidmg battle 
similar tactics were adopted on this occasion and Ar 
menu proper was dcstioed as the theatre of war — tho 
hereditary land of Tigranes still wholly untouched by 
the enem) and excellentlv adapted for this sort of warfare 
both by Its physical character and by tbe patnotism of its 
inhabitants 

63 The year CSb found LucuUus in a position of dilBcultr, 
D 3 Atirf»c which daily assumed a more dangerous as^icct In spite of 
toon wth III, brilliant Tictone* people m Borne were not at all satisfied 
foecapi^" With him The senate felt the arbitrary nature of lus 
»irflii*Ue conduct the capitalist partv, eorely oflended by him retail 
siroy means of intngue and corruption at work to effect hts recall 
Bally the For im echoed with just and unjust complaints 
regardmg the foolhardy the coietous, tl e un Eoman tho 
traitorous general The senate so faryieldcd to the com 
plaints regarding the union of such unlimited power — two 
ordinary governorships and an important cxtraoMinary com- 
mand — m the hands of such a man as to a'sign the province of 
^Biato one of the pnctois and tl e provmceof Cilicia along 
with three newly rai«cd legions to the consul Quintus 
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Jlamusltox, find to reitrict the gcncnl to tho commana 
against 3Iithndafes and Tigrines 

Tlic«o accusations springing up against tho general in 
noinc found a dangerous echo in^the soldiers’ quarters on the 
Ins and on the Tigris , and tho more so that sett ml oflccrs, 
induding the gentral’s own brother in-la\r, Publius Clodiiis, 
workid upon the soldiers with this sicw Hie report 
bojonJ doubt designedlj circulated by these, that Luciillua 
now thought of combining with the Pontie-Arnicm in war 
an cij edition against tho Parthians, augmented tho ciaspcra- 
tion of the troops. 

Put while tl e troQble«ome temper of the gosemment and luet lu 
of the soldiers thus threatered the nctonoiis geiirril with*''i^“®« 
recall and mutiny, ho liim'clf continued like a desperate 
gambler tomcreaio hw 'take and his n^k He did not march “* 
against the Pjrthians, hut wlunTignncs showed hinisclf 
neither rtad) to nnko peace nor onpo«cd nceording to 
tho wish of Iiucullus to n^k a second pitched battle, 
Lticullua rcsohid to ndiauco from Tigmooccrto, through tho 
diihcult mountain countri along the eastern shore of tho 
lako of^aii, into the xailer of tho eastern Euphrates (or 
the Arsamas now Mjrad Cbal),tnd tbenee into that of 
the Arixes whore on tho northern elopo of Ararat laj 
Artaxata the capital of Armenia proper, with tho hereditary 
castle find the harem of the king lie hoped hr threatening 
tho hang’s hereditary residence, to compel him to Cght 
either on tho way or at any rate before Artaxata. It 
was ineaitahl) necessarj to leave behind a division at 
Tigranocerta and ns the marching nrmj could not possibly 
be further reduced no course was left but to weaken the 
position m Kmtus and to Bummon troops thenco to 
Tigranocerta The main diiEcalty, however was the short 
ness of the Armenian eummer eo inconvcniLnt for military 
enterpnzes On tho table land of Armenia which lies 
5000 ftet and more abme tho level of the sea, the com at 
Erzeroum only germinates in the beginning of June, and 
tl e winter stts lu with the harvest m September Artaxata 
had to be reached and the taropaign Lad to be ended in at 
the utmost lour months 

At midsummer, C86 Lucullos set out from Tigranocerta 68. 
and — passing doubtless through the valley of the Karasu, a 
stream flowing m a south-easterly direction to join tl e eastern 
arm of the Euphrates, the only vall^ wl leU connects 
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piaiBS of ^lesopotsmia mth the lible-!and of lotenor 
Annenu — amred on the plateau of Mu*ch and at the 
Euphrates The tnarch went on — amidst constant and verr 
troublesome skirmishing with the euemja caTalr)*, and 
especiallj with the mounted archers — slowlr, but without 
material hindrance and the passage of the Euphrates which 
was scnonalj defended hr the Ansenian caralrr was 
secured by a successful engagement , the Armenian mfantrr 
showed Itself but the attempt to inTolre it in the conflict 
did not succeed Thus the armr reached the table-land pro- 
perly so called of Armenia^and continued its march mtothe 
unknown country They bad snfiered no actual misfortnne , 
•hut the mere inentahle retardation of the march hr the 
difhculties of the ground and the horsemen of the enemy 
La'iiIIai was itself a xerr senous disadvantage Long before they 
<9 had reached Artazata, winter set in and when the Italian 
*now and ice around them tl e bow of military 
discipline that had been far too tightlr «tretcbed gave way 
A formal mutiny compelled the general to order a retreat 
which he eflected with his usiud skill “Wlien ho had 
safely reached the plain where ti e season still permitted 
further operations LucuUns crossed the Tiens and threw 
hja}««lf with the mass of bu army on Nisibis, the capital 
CifUtreol’ of Armenian ife^opotamia. The great ting rendered 
Nwbifc xn<er by the espenence acquired before Tigranoccrla, left 
the city to itself notwithstanding its brare defence it 
xras stonoed in a dark, rainy night by the besiegers and 
the army of Laeullos found there bootr not !!?«■« ample 
and wmter-quartcra no lc«3 comfortable than the year 
Cocgjtft* m before m T grano^erta. But meanwhile the whole weight 
p0B^ as-i of the enemy s uUeua re fell on the weak Boman divisions 
behind m Pontus and at TnTani«cert3. Tgranes com 
• pelled the Boman rommander of the latter corps Luaus 
fannios— the same who had formerly been the medium of 
communicationbetweenSertomisandJIithradatesfP 62 GO) 
— to throw him«elf into a fortress and kept 1 im beleaguered 
there 3Iithradatcs advanced into Pontus with 4000 Arme 
man horsemen and 4000 of his own and as liberator and 
avenger summoned the nation to n«e against the common foe 
All joined him the rattered Poman soldiere were ererr 
where «eized and put to death wnen Hadnanus the Boman 
commandant m Fontiu (P SS) led his troops aga ii«t tun 
the former mercenanes of the king and the numerons nahvea 
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of Pontus following the irmy as ^Tes made common cause 
the enemy 1 or two suecessite days the unequal cou- 
fliet lasted , it was only the circumstance that the king after 
receiving t to wounds had to bftcamed off from the held of 
battle, which ga^e the Homan commander the opportunity 
of breaking off the virtually lost battle, and throwing 
himsell with the small remnant of his troops into Cabira 
Another of LucuUus* lieutenants who accidentally came into 
this region, the resolute Tnaiius, again gathered round him 
a body of troops and fought a successful eogigemenfc with the 
Icing, hut he was much too weak to expel him again from 
Pontic soil and had to acquiesce while the king took up 
iTinter quarters in Comana • 

So the spring of 687 came on The reunion of the army 6” 
m Kisihia, the idleness of winter quarters the frequent Furt! e 
absence of the general, had meanwhile increased the m- 
Rubordination of the troops, not only did they vehemently “ 
demand to be led back but it was already tolerably endent 
that, if the general refused to lead them home they would 
bre'jk. up of themselves Tliesupphcs were scanty ii'anmua 
and Irnrins in tiieir distress sent tie most urgent en 
treaties to the general to furnish aid "Witli a heavy heart 
LucuUus resolved to yield to necessitv, to give up Ifisibis 
and Tigranocerto, and renouncing all the brilliant nopes of 
his Armemau expedition to roturn to the ngl t hank of the 
Euphrates ianmus was relieved but in routus the help 
was too lite Triarms, not strong enough to fight with 
Mithradates had til en up a strong position at Gaziiira 
(Turksal on the Ins to the west of Tokat) while the 
baggage was left behind at Dadasa But wlien illithradates 
laid siege to the latter place, the Bomau soldiers nppre 
hensn e for their property compelled their leader to leave his 
secure position and to give battle to the king between • 

Gaziura and Ziela (Zdleh) on the Scotian heights TVhat Dereat of 
Tnarius had fore‘»eeii occurred In spite of the stoutest ^* * **’•'*'■* 
resistance the wing which the kin^ commanded in person 
broke the Boman line and huddled tno infantry together into * ** 
a clay ey ravine where it could make neither forward nor lat- 
eral movemeiitand was cut to pieces without pity The kuig 
indeed was dangerously wounurf hr a Itoman centur on who 
sacnficpd his Ute for it , but the defeat was not the less com 
plete The Boman camp was taken, the flower of the in 
lautry, and almost all the staff and subaltern oiQcers,strciicd 
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the ground the dead were left Iring unburied on the laM 
ol bittk.and when JiUCulIu8arnvi.doii the right bant oftho 
Euplintc!* he learned the deft-it not from his own soldiers, 
but through the reports of the nahri'S 

\long with this defeat came the outbreak of the mihtaiy 
conspinc\ At thw very time nows arrived from Home 
that thu people had resolved to grant a disci nr^o to the 
soldiers who^e legal term of Bcrvice had expire 1 to wit to 
the Fimbnaiia and to intrust the chief command ui Pontus 
and B thynia to one of the consuls of the current year the 
BucCLSsor of Lucullus, the consul Sranins Acilius Glabnu 
Ind already landed in kata llinor The d sbandtas of the 
• bravest and most turbulent legions and the recall of the 
commander-in-chief m Connection mth the iroprc«siOD pro- 
duced by the defeat of Ztela dis»olTcd nil the bonds of 
autl ontvm theanny j istwhea tne general had most urgent 
need of their aid ^enr lalatira in Iie*«cr Atroenu he too* 
frontedthe Pontic troops at whose bend figranes son m Iw 
IBitlinidates of Media liad alrendv cogjged the Boniaiis 
suocessfullv m a civalry conflict tho innin force of tbo 
great king was advaooug to the same point from Armenia 
LucuLlus sent to Quintus Mireius the ne \ goreruor of Cilicia 
who had just arrived on the way to bis provnnee with three 
Icginos in Lveaonta to ask him for aid 'Marmus declared 
that his sold^ era reluscd to march to ArinenLi. He sent to 
Glabrio witli the request that he would take up ft e supreme 
command comm tied to him by the peoj le Ghbno siiowed 
still less mclination to undertake tins task w Inch had no v 
become so dit&c lit nod lozardous Bitciillus conpelled to 
retain the command with the view of not being oliligel to 
fight at Talaura agam«t the Armenian and the Pontic armies 
conjoined ordered a morement against the advancing Arme 
Furii»r mans Ti e sold era obeyed the order to mirch but wl en 
rrtreat to they reached the point wl ere tl e routes to Armenia and Cap 
-is a 11 nor padocia diverged, the bulk of the arn r took the latter, and 
proceeded to the province of Asia Ibere tie Pimbnans 
demanded their immediate dscharge, and although they 
de'^i^ted from tins at the urgeut entreatj of tl e comn ander- 
in chief and the other corps they yet persevered lO their 
purpo e of disbanding if the wmter should come on with- 
out an enemy confronting them wh ch accordingly was the 
case ilitl radates not oSily occupied once more almost hia 
whole kingdom, hut hia cavalry ranged over all Cappadocia 
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and ns fir as Bitlivnii, kinjj Xnobarzant-s soiiglit Iielji 
eqinlK m \im from Quintus Manju^ from Iiiciillus 'uiil 
from 6hbno It uns a strnngc, almost incredible i<sue for 
a ■war conducted m a manner so f;1onou9 If wt. look inertly 
to military acbitMnient« Inrdly an^ otlcr Homan general 
ftc'comnli'il ed so much with so tnfliug means asliitullus, 
the talent and t! o fortune of Sulli ectmed to J ate derohed 
on this his discijh lint under thu circinnstaiiccs the 
Ihman army bI otild hnic returned from Anneiiia to Asia 
Jlinor itniiijiin 1, is a military inimck winch, so fnrns no can 
judf,£., far excels tlio retreat of Xenophon and although 
mainly douhllcss to he cxplnined hj the Bohdit) of tho 
Hoimu and tl o incfliciency of the onentnl svstem of war • 

It at all oents bcuitcs to tie Under ol tins espedlion 
an I onournhlo name in tlio fort moat rank of men of 
TOiUtarj cap-icitj If the name of I uciilhis is not usually 
included among tl c’C it is to all nppenroiiec simplj 

0 ving to tl c het thet no riamUvo of Ins campigns wUiJi 
18 lu a mihtnr) nomt of view c\cn tolorablo has con c down 
to uSy and to the circumstance tint m eicrjtlm g and 

1 nrticularly in war, nothing is token into account but tho 
1 nal result andtbi« mreatit) •wascquiialcnttoacom^loto 
defeat Thro gli tho last unforlui ate turn of tlmifp* and 
pnDcijnll} throiigli tho loutiuy of the soldiers nil tie 
results of an eigl t jenrs* war hnd hecu lost m tlio winter 

of 087 088 tho Homans ngn n stood exactly at the san t> ee 
Bpot as in tl e ivmter of G 0 680 75 _ ^ 

ilie innntimo war against the pirates which began at the W#r utth 
same time with tho continental war and was all along most tiieiftnitev 
clo«c]y connected -with it wielded do better results It has 
been already iflentioned \V 53) tl at the eennte in G80 
adopted the judicious resolution to intrust tho tasL ot clear 
ing tl 0 seas iroin the cor'nirs to a single adn iral m 
supreme command tl e pnetor Marcus Antomus But at 
the \ery outset they had mnde an utter niistako m the 
cho ce of tl 0 leader or rather those who had carried this 
uica«ure so npj ropriate m itself hnd not tal en into account 
tint m the senate all personal questions ■» ere dcciled by 
the influence of Cethegus (P 7) and similar coterc con- 
siderations They 1 ad moreover neglected to iurm«h tl e 
admiral of their cho ce with money and ships m a manner 
HiCh naj'iirtt wrtn'nis enwiuuus 

requisitions he was alu ost as burdensome to the provincials 
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furnish 400 ho-^tages and <ihould*p*xy a fine of 4000 talcnta 
(£975,000) AVlieu the envojs dechred that they -irere not 
empo^\erea to enter into such tenna one of the consuls of 
the nest year was nppomted ta depart on the expiry of his 
official terra for Crete, in order either to receive there 
what was demanded or to hegm the xvar Accordingly in 
6S6 the proconsul Quintus Metcllus appeared m the Cretan 
waters The cotnmumlies of the island, with the larger Metrtl • 
towns Gortyna Cno&aus, Oydoma at their head, were *'®' 
solved rather to defend themselves m arms than to submit ^ 
to those excessive demands The Cretans were a nefarious 
and di^eneratepeoplo (lu 06), with whoso public and private 
ei^tence piracy was as intimately associated as robbery* 
with the commonwealth of the vEtohans, but they re» 
sembled the Altolians m valour as in many other respects, 
and accordingly these two were the only Greek com 
raunties that waged a courageous and honourable struggle 
for independence At Cydoma, where Metellus huded bis 
three legions a Cretan army of 24 000 men under Las 
thenes and Paoares was ready to receive him , a battle took 
place m the open la which the victory after a bard 
struggle remained with the Iloroans Nevertheless the 
towns hade dedance txam behind their walls to the Boman. 
general, Metellus had to make up his mind to besiege them 
in succession Birst Cydoma, m which the remains of the 
beaten array had taken refuge, was after a long siege suf 
rendered by Pansres in return for the promise of a free de- 
parture for himself Lastbenes, who had escaped from the 
town, hid to be besieged ^ second tune in Cnossus, and 
when this fortress also was on the point of falling he de- 
strojed its treiuures and escaped once more to places which 
still continued their defence such as Lyctus Eleuthernn 
and others Two years (686 C87) elapsed before lletellus ■» 68 "T 
became master of the whole island and the last spot of 
free Greek sod thereby passed under the control of the 
domiuant Homans , the Cretan communities as they were the 
first of all Greek commonntftltbs to develop the tree urban 
constitution and the dominion of the sea were also to be 
the last of all the Greet mantime states formerly filling 
the jrediterranean to succumb to the Boman continentid 
power 

All the legal conditions were fulfilled fo- celebrating 
nother of the usual pompous tnumphs , the ffnw of the 
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Th« prates Metelli could add to its ^lacedoniau, Nunudian, Palmatian, 

|n^ IW • Balearic titles intU equal right the new title of Creticua, 
aud Eome poose^sed another name of pride Ifevertlieless 
the power of the Eomaosin the Ifediterrauean was nerer 
lower, that of the corsairs nerer Ingiier than in those years 
Well might the Cilicians and Cretans of the seas who are 
said to Laie numbered at this time 1000 ships, mock the 
Isauricus and the Creticus, and their empty victories 
"With what effect the pirates interfered in the Mithridatic 
w ar, and liow the obstinate resistance of the Font c maritime 
towns derived its best resources from the corsair «tate h'ls 
been already related. But that state transacted business on 
ta hardly less grand scale on its own behoof Almost under 
6# the eyes of the fleet of laucuHus, the pirate Atheootlorus 
surprised in G85 the island of Delos destroyed its far-famed 
shrined and temples, and earned off the w hole population 
into slavery The island Lipam near Sicily paid to the pirates 
^8 a fixed tribute aanuallr to remain exempt from like attacks 
Another pirate cbie' Heracleon destroveJ m 682 the semad 
roll equipped in Sicily against him, and ventured with no 
more tl au four open boats to sail into the harbour of 8i n 
case Two vears later his colleague Pyrganion even landed 
at the some port, established himself there and sent forth 
flying parties into the islaud till the Koman governor at 
last compelled him to re embark People grew at length 
quite accustomed to the fact that all the provinces equipped 
squadrons and raised coast guards or at an) nto were taxed 
for both and yet the pirates appeared to plunder the pro 
vincis with as much regularity ns the Homan governors 
But even the sacred soil of Italy was now no longer re- 
specte I by the shameless tran'>gre«8ors frtfm Croton they 
earned off with them the temple treasures of the Lvcminii 
Hera the) landed in Brundumm H senum Caietv, in the 
Etru«cm ports even in Ostia it«<.lf, they seised the mo«t 
eminent Roman ofllcersas captives among others tho admiral 
of the Cilicivn army and two prxtom with their whole 
retinue, with the dreaded fascei thcmstlves and all the 
insignia of their dignity the) earned nwav from a villa at 
Hiseuum the verv sister of the Roman admiriJ m Jiief 
Antoniu* whowas sent forth to aunihiHte the pirates the) 
dcstroved in tin. port of Ostia tl e Roman war flett wju pped 
against them and commanded by a consul Tiie l^tin 
husbandman, the traveller on the Appian highivav, the 
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genteel visitor at the terrestrial ^radi'^c of Baise were no 
longer secure of tlieir property or tbeir life for a single 
moment, all traffic and aU intercourse tiere suapended, 
the most dreadful ecarcit} prevailed m Italy, and especially 
lu the capital v.h\d\ subsisted on trausnianne corn The 
contemporary world and hiHoiy indulge freelj in coniplamts 
of the insupportable distress, m this case the epithet 
may have been appropriate 

■\ro hare alrcau} de'scribed bow the senate restored by «:ervile dia 
Sulla earned out its guardiaii'»hip of the frontier in Mace- turlmccs 
donin, its discipline over the client Kings of Asia Minor, its 
marine polite , the results were nowhere satisfactory Nor 
did better success attend the government in another and* 
perhaps even more urgent matter, the sunem«iou of the 
proiiucial, and abore all of the Italian, proletariate The 
gangrene of a slnie-proletariate gnawed at the ntals of all 
the states of autiqiutj.and the more so, the more Mgorously 
tivat tlicy had nsen and prospered , for the poi\ er and riches 
of the state led, under tnc existing tircunistaiices, regularly 
to a disproportionate increase of the body of slaves Itome 
naturally suffered more severely from this caii«e tinn any 
other state of antiquity. Even the government of the sixth 
centurj had been under the necessity of sending troops 
against the gangs of runaway herdsmen and rural slaves 
The plantation sjstem, spreading more and more among the 
Italian speculators bad mfimicly locnascd the dangerous 
evil • in the time of the Graceban and Marian crises and m 
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perpetrated by the p^ole^a^ate, the higher class were to a 
great extent also concerned in them as moral ongmators 
and partakers m the gam The abduction of men and of 
estates vras lery frequently suggested by the orerseers of 
the laige estates and earned out by the gangs of slares, 
frequently armed, that were collected there , and many a 
man eren of high respectability did not disdain what one of 
his officious 6la\e-o\er»eer8 thus acquired for him as Jle- 
phistopheles acquired for haust the lime-trees of Philemon. 
The state of things is skonn by the aggrarated punishment 
for outrages on property committed hy armed bands, which 
Was introduced bv one of the better Optumtes, Marcus 
tliucullus, as presiding oier the administration of justice in 
78 the capital about the year 07G,* with the express object of m- 
ducing the propnetors of large bands of slares to exercise a 
more stnet supenotendence oier them and thereby avoid the 
penalty of seemg them judicially condemned Where pillage 
and murder were thus carried on by order of the world of 
quality, it was natural for these masses of slaves and prole- 
tajxins to prosecute the same business os tbcir own account, 
a spark u as sufficient to eet fire to so infiammsble matenals, 
and to convert the proletariate into an insurrectionary army 
An occasion was soon found 

Ootkreskof The glaaiatonal games, which now held the first rank 
thegiadiato- among the popular amusements in Italy, had led to the 
nu w la jQstiiution of numerous establishments, more especially in 
^ and around Capua designed partly for the custody, partly 

t for the training of tl>o«c slaves who were destined to hill or 

ho killed for the amu-emeut of the soiercign multitude 
These were naturally in great part brave men captured in 
war, who had not forgotten that they had ones faced the Ho- 
mans in the field A nnmberof the^edesperadoos brokeout 
73 of one of the Capuan gladiatorud schools (C81) and sought 
refuge on Mount 1 e-uvius At their head were two Celt*, 
who are dengnated by their slave-inmes Cmus and 
Sfvucus Q^nomaus and the Thracian Spnrtacus The latter, perhaj s 
a scion of the noble family of the Spartocids which at 
tamed cventorojal koiicnirs in its Thracian home and in 
Taoticapxum had sened among the Thracian auxiliaries in 
tho Homan army, itad deserted and gone as a brigand to the 

* Thp*e (Tuictmrnii |r»TC ni« Is tlM cmrrplJin) ef rotihny m s 
cnaM wbila Um ctler Uw cx^prekenJej Ribbcry DBiitr UictL 
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mountuns, aud Imd 'bcMJn tliero rc&ipturcd anti destined for The insar- 

tlie gladntoml games The inroads of this little band, num* tuuke* 

benog at first oiilv seventy four per»oos, but rapidly e«elling 

by concourse from tlio eurroundipg countrv . soon becatne so 

troublesome to the inlnbitanta of the rich region of Catn- 

p'lma, that these, after having \Mtily attempted themscUcs 

to repel them, sought help against them Irum Home A 

division of 3000 men humcdlj collected appeared under tho 

lendcrslitp of Clodius Glabcr, and occupied tho approaches 

to Yc'iuvms nith the Mcw of starving out tho slaves But 

tho bngands in spite of tbeir small number aud their 

defective armament bad the boldness to acramblo down 

steep declivities and to fall upon the Homan posts, and 

wheu tho wretched militia san the littlo baud of aespemdocs 

uucrnectcdly a^^jil them, they took to their beds and fled 

oil all Bides This first Buccess procured for the robbers 

arras and largo accessions to their tanks Although even 

now a great portion of them carried nothing but pointed 

clubs ibo new and stronger diM«ion of the militia— two 

legions under tho pnetor Publius Varmius — nliicb advanced 

from Home into Campania, found them encamped almost 

like a regular army m tho plain. Varinius had a difiicult 

position Ilia TTiihtia compelled to bivouac opposite tho 

enemy, were severely weakened by tho damp autumn weather 

and the diseases wlueh it engendered, and, worse than the 

epidemics, cowardice andiiisubonlinatioii thinned the ranks 

At the very outlet ono ot bis divisions broke up entirely, bo 

that the fugitives did not foil back on the mnm corps, but 

went straight home Thereupon when tJie order was guen 

to advance against the enemy s entrenchmi nts and attack 

them, the greater portion of the troops refused to comply 

With it iievertheless Vanuius set out with those who 

kept their ground against the robber band but it was no 

longer to be found w here be sought it It had broken wp 

m the detest silence and lud turned to the south towards 

Piccntia (Vicenxa near Amalfi) where Vanniua overtook 

it, but could not prevent it Irom retinng over the Silarus to 

the interior of Lucaiiia tie chosen land of shepherds and 

robbers Vannius followed thither and there at length the 

despised enemy arrayed themselves for b iitle All the cn cum 

stances under which the combat took place were to the dis 

advantage of the Romans the soldiers, vehemei tly as they 

had demanded battle a little before, fought ill, Yannius 
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was completclj’ vatKjoi^h^ Li^ liorse and tl o ins ^ a of hi* 
ofDcul di^DJtj jp)J with the Uoman camp itsth into the 
enemy r hand The south Ital in slaves c«p(.cia!lj Ihe 
bravo half savage herdsmen flocked jn crowds to the banner 
of the dohverera who hid so unexpectedlv appeired, ac- 
cording to the most nioderifc estimates tl e jiumbor of 
armed insurgents rose to 40 000 men Campania, ju«t 
evacuated was speedily reoccupied and the Poinan corps 
which was left bel tnd there ander Gaius Tiorniiu' tie 
quaator of Tannius was broken and destrovei In the 
whole south and south-west of Ital^ the open countrj was 
m the 1 ands of the victonoos bandit cl icfs e\cn consider 
able towns such as Consenha in the Fruttian countip, 
Tbum and Metapontum m Lucan a ^lOll and >uccnn in 
Campania, were stormed by them, and sufllred nil the atroci 
t ca w] ch notorious barbarians could luflict on dcftncele^s 
einl led men and un«l ickled slaves on tl eir fonner ma«ters 
That a conflict like this •hould be alto^ther abnormal and 
more a maasacro than a war was nnhappily a matter of 
course the masters duly cruefied eierv captured nlave 
the slaves naturallr killea their prisoners al«o or with still 
more sarcastic retaliation even compelled tbeir Homan cap- 
tives to slaughter each other in g adiatonal sport as was 
subtec^nently done with three hundred of them at the ob 
soquies of a robbernmptam wbo had fallen in combat In 
Home people were with reason apprehensive as to the de 
ftructiie power of a conflagrat onwhichwas da Ir spreading 
^72. It was re«oIved nest year (bS*’) to send both consuls a ninst 
Crtai vw the formidable leaders of the gang The prmtor Quintus 
Ait us a 1 eute nan t of the consul Luciu* Gell u« jutuallv 
succeeded in sen ag and de«troying at llosint Gnrganus iii 
Vpuba the Celt c band wbicb under Cm is had separated 
from the mass of the robber-arniT and was levying contnbu 
tions for itself But bpartacus achieved all the more 
bnll ant victories in the Apennines and m northern Italy 
where first the consul Onxuj Lentulus who ha 1 tt ought to 
surround and capture the robber* then his colleague GelJ us 
and the •‘o recently victorious pnetor Amus and lastly at 
ilutina the governor of Ci«alpine Gaul Gains Cis« us (con 
73 8ul CSl) and the pretor Gnsus Jfanlins one alter another 
fctanulijis. succumbed to his blows The scarcely armed gangs of slaves 
««ns Otis were the terror ot the lenons the ser es of defeats recalled 

toe first years of the Haimibalic war "Ubat might have 

Ibsui^U. 
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come of it liad tlie national lings from llie mountaiDB of 
Auvergne or of the Balkan and not runaway gladiatorial 
slaies been at the head of the victonoua bands it is im- 
possible to say as it was the* movement rema ned not- 
withstanding its brilliant victoncB a nsing of robbers and 
succumbed less to the superior force of its opponents than 
to internal discord and the want of regolar plan The 
unity in confronting the common foe whi^ was so remark 
ably consptcuo is in the earlier servile wars of S cily, was 
wanting in this Italian war — n diffcTence probably due to the 
fact that while the Sclian slaves found a quasi national 
point of union in the common 8 yrobeI!enism the Italian 
slaves were separated into the two bodies of Hellene Bar^ 
barians and Celto Germans The rupture between the Celtic 
Crixus and the Thracian Spartacus — CBoomaus had fallen 
mone of the earliest conmeta — and other similar quarrels 
hindered them from turning the suijceases achieved to good 
account and procured for the Homans several important 
victories But the want of a deBoito plan and aim prodoced 
far more injurious effects on the enterprise than the m 
Bubord nation of the Celto-Germana Spaitacus doubtless-— 
to judge by the little which we learn regard ng that re 
markable man— stood in th a respect above his party Along 
with his strategic ability be djopwyed no ordinary talent foi 
organization as indeed from the very outset the uprightness 
wnh winch hepresided overhisbandandd stnbuteu the spoil 
1 ad directed the eyes of tb»* multit do to I iro quite as mud 
at least as 1 is valour To remedy the severely felt want ol 
cavalry and of arms I e tried with the help ot the herds ol 
horses seized in Loner Italy to tram and discipline a 
cavalry and, so^oon os he got the port of Thuru mto liif 
1 ands to procure from that quarter iron and copper doubt 
less through the medium of tie pirates But he was unable 
in the mam to induce the wild hordes whom he led tc 
pursue any definite ulterior aim** Gladly would he have 
cl ecked the frantic* org es of cruelty, m which tl e robbers 
indulge 1 on tie capture of towns and which formed the 
cl lef rea«on w hy no Ital an city voluntarily made common 
cau^o with the insurgents bnt the obedience wh ch the 
bandit chief found in battle ceased with tl e victory end bis 
representations and entreaties were m vain After the 
anctones obtained m t'ae Apcnuines in the slave army 73 
was free to move many dirc^ion. Spartacus himself is «taid 
TOL IT o' 
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to bare intended to cross the Alps, with a new to open to 
hini«elf and his foDowers the weans of return to their Cdtie 
or Thraaan home t if the statement is well founded, it 
shows how little the conqueror orerrated his successes and 
his power "When bis wea refused so speedily to forsake 
the nchca of Italy, Spartacus tool, the route far Rome, and 
IS said to hare mechtated htocladin^ the capital The troc^*, 
howerer, showed themselres al^o areree to this desperate 
hut yet methodical enterpn*©; they compelled their leader, 
when he was desirous to he a general, to remain a mere 
captaui of banditti and aimlessly to rore about Italy in •'“arch 
of plunder Rome might think her«elf fortunate that the 
matter took this tom, but cren as it was, the perplexity 
was great There was a want of traineil soldiers and ci- 
pcnencod generals , Quintus 3Iete!lns and Qnxus Pompeius 
were employed in Sfttin.Mar^ LucuUus in Thrace, Luaus 
LucuUus in Asia 3tinor, and none but raw iniJitia and, at 
best, mediocre ofSccra were aretlabla. The eitraordwaiy 
supremo comoaod la Italy was ginn to the pnetor Slsrcus 
Crassus, who was eot a genere! of such ripQtatioo. but had 
fought with honour under Sulla and had at least character , 
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clmt off the Lriiitian peninsula from llie rest of Italv,* in 
tcrcepted the insurgent army on the return from Hhegmm, 
and cut off its supplies But m a dark, winter night tjpar- 
tacus broke through tlie enemy *« imes and m the spring of 
683| uns once more in liucania Tho laborious work had 71 
thus been lu \ain Crassus began to despair of accomplish- 
ing his task and demanded thit tho senate should fur his 
support rtcall to Italy the armies stationed m Macedonia 
under Marcus Bucullus and in Hither Spam under Onams 
Pompeius This extremo step however was not needed 
tho disunion and tho arrogance of the robber-bands sufllced 
again to frustrate their successes Once more tho Celts and p snipt on 
Germans broke off from tbo league of which tho Thracian otiliereWU 
was the head and eouIj m order that, under leaders of their 
omi nation Gannicus and Castiis, they might separately fall 
victims to the sword of tlic Romans Once, at the Lucaman 
lake, the opportune appearance of Spartacus saved them, and 
thereupon thej nitclied their camp near to his nei ertheless 
Crassus succeeded in giving employment to Spartacus by 
means of the cavalry and meanwhile surrounded the Celtic 
bauds and compelledtbemtoa separate engagement muhich 
the whole body— numbering it is said 12 800 combatants— 
fell fighting braiely all on tho spot and with their wounds 
in front Spartacus then attempted to throw himself with 
hi3 division into the mountains round Petelia (near btrongoli 
m Calabria) and sigually defeated the Roman iinguard 
which followed his retreat But this victory proved more 
injurious to the vic*or than to tl e vanquished Intoxicated 
by success, the robbers refused to retreat further, and com 
pelled their general to lead them through Lucnnia toivards 
Apulia to face tile last decisive struggle Before the battle 
Spartacus stabbed his horse as m prosperity and adversity 
he bad faithfilly kept by his men, he now by tlat act ‘ 
showed them that the issue for him and for all was victory 
or death In the battlfc he fought with the courage 

• As the line \,-as th rtf two inle» long (SallaW Ifisf it 19 Dietsch 
Flularch Crass 10) t p gbiblf pu»d tint f on Squ I ace to P zzo but more 
to the 00 -th sottvewbe ■« Beat Cast or lU aod over Vl e pen nsols 

wl ch IS here m a tl -a ght 1 ne abvot twe ty seven in les b qn4 

t Th3tCra»susw« avetled it th the so) reme coicmatui nSS” fonovsfrom 72. 
vJio sell ng as deof the consols (FlnUiA <Vo» 10) that then nterofOSO— 

SS3 vAs pent by Ine two onn es at tbe Brntt an wall, follows ih m tbs 
“sBowynght {Plut l.c) 
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of a lion , two centunons fell by his hand , wounded and 
on h 23 knees ho stii) wielded his spesr a^siasi the esssihng 
loe Thus the great robber-cnptain and with him the best 
_ of hi9 comrades died the death of free men and of honour- 
able soldiers (683) After the dearlj bought Tictory the 
troops who had achieved it and those of Pompeius that had 
meanwhile after conquering the Sertonans amved from 
Spam, set on foot throughout Apulm and Lucania a man- 
hunt, such as there bad ueier been before, to crush out 
the last sparks of the mighty conflagration Although in 
the southern distncta, whore lor instance the little town of 
' ^ Tcmpaa w as seized in C83 by a gang of robbers, and m 
‘ Etruria, which was acrerely alUcted by Sulla’s evictions, 
there was by no means as yet general tranquillity, peace 
was officially considered as rc-eatabliBhcd in Italy At 
lea«t tiie disgracefully lost eagles were recovered — niter the 
victory over the Celts alone tue of them were brought in , 
and along the road from Capua to Home the six thousand 
crosses bearing capured slaves testidcd to the re establish 
meat of order, and to the renewed victory of acknowledged 
nglit over its living property that )nd rebelled 
■govern Let us look back on the events which fill up the decennmm 
n ef the of the Sullan restoration No one of the movements ex- 
■"•hoU internal, which occurred during this period— 

neither the insurrection of Lepidus, nor the enterprises of 
the Spanish emi^jrauts norlhewars in Thrace and Macedonia 
and m Asm Minor nor the risings of the pirates and tl e 
slaves— constitute 1 of itself a groat danger ncceB«anlr affett- 
ing the Iifo-spnngs of the nation, and jot the stite had 
ID all these struggles well nigh fought for Its very existence 
The rea«on was tliat the tasks were cve/^wlicre left un- 
performed, BO long os they could still have been performed 
with case the neglect of thoeiniplcBtprccautiomry measures 
produced tl 0 most dreadful mischiefs and misfortunes, and 
transformed dependent classes and impotent kings into an 
tagonists on n footing of equahU Tl e democracy and 
the servile in''unTction were doubtless eubdutd, but such 
ns the victories were the victor was neither inwardly elated 
noroutwardlv strengthened bv them It wn# no credit to 
Home, tl at the two most celebrated generals of the goveni- 
ment-partj I ad duniig a struggle of eight years marked by 
mort deftafs than vietoncs fill d to master the insurguit 
chief bertonus and kis Spanish guerillas, and that it was 
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only the dagger of his fnends that deaded the Sertonan ivar 
m tavour ot the legitimate government As to the slaves, 
it was far less an honour to have conquered them tlian a 
disgrace to hare been pitted ag'uhst them in equal strife for 
years Little more than a centuiy had elapsed since the 
Haonibaltc war , it must bare brought a blush to the cheek 
of the honourable Homan, nhen he reflected on the fearfully 
rapid decline of the nation since that great age Then the 
Italian slaies stood like a wall against Haunibal’s veterans, 
now the Italian mihtia were scattered liko chaff before the 
bludgeons of their runaway serfs Then every plain captain 
acted in case of need as general, and fought often without 
success, hut always with honour, now it was difScult to 
find among all the officers of rank eien a leader of ordinary 
efliciencj Then the goreroment preferred to take the last 
farmer from the plough rather than renounce the acquisition 
of Spam and Greece , now they were on the ere of again 
ahandoQiug both regions long since acquired, merely that they 
might he able to defend themsehes agamst the insurgent 
slarea at home Spartacus too as well as Hannibal bad 
traversed Italy with an array from the Po to the Sicilian 
straits, beaten both consuls, and threatened Home with 
blockade the enterprise which it required the greatest 
general of antiquity to undertake against the Home ot former 
oars could be undertaken agauist the Horae of the present by 
a danng captain of banditti Was tl ere any wonder, that 
no fresh life sprang out of such viclones over insurgents and 
robber-chiefs ? 

The external wars, however bad produced a result still 
less satisfactory It is true that the Thraco-Slacedonmn 
war yielded a result not directlv unfavourable although far 
from cornsponding to the considerable expenditure of men 
and money In the wars in Asia Minor and with the pirates, 
on the other hand the goTernment had exhibited utter 
failure The former ended with the loss of the whole con 
quests made in eight bloody campaigns the latter with the 
total dnntig of the Homans from * their own sea " Onco 
Homefullj conscious of the irre«Mtib'enera of her power by 
land bad trinsfi rred litr superiority also to the other element , 
now the mighty state was powerless at sea and os it seemed, 
on the point ot losing its dominion at least over the Asiatic 
continent The material bentfita which a state exists to 
confi-c — security of tcoalier,undiaturbedpeaceful intercourse. 
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legnl protection and regulated administration— began aD 
of them to vanish for the whole of the nations united m the 
Eoman state, the gods of blessing seemed all to hare 
ascended to Olympus anJ to hare left the miserable earih 
at the mercj' of offie al or Tolunteer plunderers and tor- 
mentors. I<or was this decay of the state felt as a pubhc 
misfortune merely perhaps by such as bad political nghts 
and puhbe spirit the insurrection of the proletariate, and 
the lir ■^ndage and piracy which remind us of the times of 
the lieapol tan I'crainands earned tl e sense of this decay 
into the remote-t valley and the humblest lint o^ Itair, and 
made every one who puraued trade and commerce or who 
bought even a bushel of wheat feel it as a personal 
calamity 

If inquiry was made as to the authors of this dreadful 
and unexampled mi«eiy it was not diScult to charge the 
blame of it with good reason on many The slaveholders 
who^e heart was in their money bap the insubordinate 
soldier* the generjs cowardly incapable or foolhardy the 
demagogues of the market place mostly pursuing a mutakea 
aim bore tbeir si are of the blame , or to speak more truly, 
who was there that did not share it ? Itwasui*tinctire1yfe1t 
that this mi«ei 7 this disgrace this disorder were too coro*<al 
to be the work o^ any one man As the greatness of the 
Soman commonwealth was the work not of prominent 
indinduals but rather of a soandly-orpnized community of 
biiige««es so the decay of this mighty structure was the 
result not of the destructive pnios of individuals but of a 
general disorganization The great ro^ontr of the burge^es 
were good for nothing and every rotten “tone in the bmld- 
ing helped to bring about the ruin of the w^ole the whole 
nation suffered for what was the whole nation s fault It 
was nnju t lo hold the government, as the ultimate palpable 
organ of the state responsible for all its curable and in 
curable diseases but it certainly was true that the goiern 
ment shared to a ve^ grave extent the pneral culpabilitv 
In the Asiatic war for example where no individual of the 
mlmg lords conspicuously faded and I/ucullu« in a mil tary 
pomt of view at least bebared with ability and even glory, 
it was all the more clear that the blame of fa lure lay m the 
system and m the government as such — mainly so far as that 
war was concerned lothercmi^D «3withwl ch Cappadocia 
and Syna were at fiirt abandoned, and m the awkward 
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poMtion of the aljle general with reference to n governing 
college lucapaWo of anj energetic resolution In rnantime 
police likewise tlie true kIoi which the senate had taken up 
as to a gcnonl hunting out of the pintcs nas first spoilt h/ 
it m the execution and then totall) dropped, m order to re- 
vert to the old fooli<«h 8) stem of sending legions against tho 
coursers of the seis The expeditions of Scmlius and Slnrcms 
to Cilicn, and of Metcllus to Crete were undertaken on this 
system , and in accordance with it Tnarius had the island 
of Delos surrounded h) a wall for protection against tho 
pirates Such attempts to secure the dominion of tho seas 
remind us of the Persian great king, who ordered the sea 
to bo scourged with rods to make it subject to him Doubt- 
le«i3 tho nation therefore had good reason for lajring tho 
blamo of its failure pnmanlr on tho government of tho 
restoration A similar misrule had indeed previous!/ nccom 
panied the ro-cstablislimcnt of the ohgarcli) , after tho fall 
of tho Qracchi ns after that of Manus and oalurnmus , yet 
never btforo had it homo itself with such violenco and 
at the same time such laxity, never had it appeared so 
corrupt and pernicious But when a government cannot 
govern, it ceases to bo legitimate, and whoever has the 
poiicr has also tho nght to overthrow iL It is, no doubt, 
unhappily true tliat an incapable and flagitious government 
mayior a long period trample under foot tlie welfare and ho- 
xsoutof tho land before the men ate found who are able and 
wflling to wield against that goicrnmcnt the formidable 
weapons of its own forging, and to evoke out of the moral 
revolt of the good and the distress of the many the revolution 
which such circumstances legitimue But it the game with 
the fortunes Of nations may be a merry one and may be 
played perhaps for a long time without molestation, it is 
ft treacherous game, which m its own time entraps the i 
players , and no one then blames the axe, if it is laid to 
the root of the tree that bears such Iruits Tor the Koman 
oligarchy this tune had now come The Pontic Armen an 
war and the affur of the piritca became the proximate 
grounds for the overthrow of the Sullan constitution and 
for the establishment of a revolutionary military dictator- 
ship 
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O^tB*! The Sulian cosatitoiioa *hll stood umhAken. The assault, 
^ji^*** ^uieh l^pidus and Sertonus had Teotored to make oa xt 
''OjlS <»9> had bccQ repul5<xi with little loss- The goremmeat had 
rtJtatKBu aeglectetl, u is true, to Cmsh the half-completed hoilding 
the eaergetic epuit of ita author It u eaanetenshe of 
the goTernment, that it neither dwmbnted the lands which 
Sulla had destined for allotment hut bad sot ret parcelled out, 
nor directlj abandoned the chum to them but tolerated the 
former owners in pronsional posse^aion without regulating 
their title and indtwd creo allowed vancnis «tni un^stribut^ 
tracts of Sullan domain land to be arbitrarily taken pos«e3« 
sion of bj indinduals according to the old ^stem of 
occupation which was die jure and de /Mio set aside by the 
Gracchan reforms (m. 357) Whatever xa the feallan 
exxactments was indifierent or inconvenient for the Optimates, 
was without •cmple ignored or cancelled ( ■•uch as, the 
sentences by which whole communities were depnved of the 
«tate-£r3nchi»e, the prohibition agamsfc conjoining the new 
farms and several of the charters conferred bv Sulla on 
par^cular communities — naturally however, without giving 
back to the coamunities the saros paidibr these esetnptiocs 
But though the«e violations of the ordinances of Si^a by 
the government itself contributed to shake the foundations 
of Lis structure, the Semproman laws were and remained 
substantially abolished 

indeed, of men who had in view the 
re-e«tab!iahment of the Gracchan constitution, or of projects 
to attain piecemeal i’* the way of constitutional reform 
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■what LopiAu^ and Sertonus had attempted by the path of 
rcTolution The go\ einmeut hid already tinder the pressure 
of the agitation of Lepidus immediately after SuUiva death 
consent^ to a limited renral of tbo largesses of gnm (C7G) , 
and it did, moreover, what it could to satisfy the proletanite 
of the capital in regard to this Tital question. When, not- 
witbstindmg those distnhutions, the high price of gram 
occasioned chieBy by piracy produced so oppressive a dearth 
m Home as to lead to anotcnt tumult m the streets id C7'), 
extraordinary purclnsea of Sicilian gram on account of the 
govecoment relieved for the time the most severe distress , 
and a corn law brought m by the consuls of 681 regulated for 
the future the purchases of Sicilian grain, and furnished the 
government, although at the expense of the provmcials with 
better means of obviating similar evils But the less 
material points of difference also — the restoration of the 
inbuDician power in its old compass, and the setting aside 
of the senatorial tribunals— <eised not to form subjects of 
popular agitation , aud in their case the goveminent offered 
more decided resistance The dispute regarding the tnbn- 
nician macistracy was opened as early as 678, immediately 
after the defeat of Lepidus, by the tribune of the people 
Lucius Sicmms, perhaps a de'^ceadaBt of the mm of tbo 
same name who had first filled tins office more than four 
hundred years before , but it failed before the opposition 
made to it b) the active cooml Gaius Curio In 680 Lucius 
Quinctius resumed the agitation, but was induced by the 
authority of the consol Lucius Luculius to desist from his 
purpose The matter was taheo up in the following year 
with greater seal by Gams Licmius Macer who — in a way 
characteristic of the period — carried lus literary studies into 
public life and counselled the burgesses, just as he bad read 
of in the Aunals to refuse the conscription 
Compliints also only too well found^ prevailed respecting 
the bad administntion of justice by the senatorial jurymen 
The condemnation ot a man of any inQuenco could hardly be 
obtained Is ot only did colleague feel reasonable compassion 
for colleague tho«e who had been or were likely to be 
accused for the poor sinner under accu<»ntion at the moment , 
the sale also of the votes of jurymen was hardly any longer 
exceptioml Several senators hid been judicnlly convicted 
of this crime , men pointed with the finger at others equallv 
guilty > the most respected Optuimtes, such as Quintus 
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Catulus, gnnted m the open senate tliat the coinplnmU 
were quite well founded, lodmduil spcCTallj sinking cases 
It compelled the senate on seaeral occasions e ^ jn C80 to 
delibtnte on mcasurea to'check the rcnalitj of juncs, hot 
only of course till the first outcrj had subsided and the 
matter could be allowed to slip out of sight The con» 
sequences of this wretched administration of justice appeared 
especially m a system of phmdenng and tortunng the pro- 
Tincials, compared orith which prenous outrages even 
seemed toleraWe and moderate stealing and robbing had 
been in some measure Icgitinnacd by custom , tbe com- 
mission as to extortions might be regarded as an institution 
' for taaing the senators returning from tl e pronnccs for the 
benefit of Ihiir collea'nioa that remained at home But 
when a respectable Sicchot, bccau«o bo bad not been ready 
to help the governor m a crime, was by the latter condemned 
to death m his absence and unheard , when eren Homan 
burgesses, if tl ey were not equitcs or senator*, were m the 

S ronoees no longer safe from the rod* and axes of tbe 
loman magistrate, and tbe oldest acquired right of tbe 
Botnan demoeracr— eecontT of life and person— began to 
be trodden under foot by the ruling oligarchy , then even 
the public m the Forum at Borne had an ear for the com- 
plaints regarding its mamstrates m the pronnees, and 
regnniiag the unjust judges who morally shared the re- 
sponsibility of such mudeeds The opposition of course, 
md not omit taa«sail its opponents in — wbat avas almost the 
only ground left to it — the tribunals Tlie young Gains 

C{e«ar, who aUo to far as Ins age allowed took zealous part 
in the agitation for the revival of the tnbunician power, 

77 brought to trial in 677 one of the molt di«tin^uished 
partisans of Sulla, the consular Gnaus Dolabello, and in the 
‘ following year another SuUaa officer Gaius Antoiims and 
70 Marcus Cicero in 6S4 called to account Gams Verres one 
of the mo*t wretched of the creatures of Sulla and one 
of the worst scourges of the prOTincials Again and again 
were the pictures of that dork period of the proscnption-, 
the fearful euflVnngs of the pTonncials the disgraceful state 
of Roman criminal justice, unfolded before the as«embled 
mnltitude with all the parade of Italian rhetoric and with 
all the bitteme<8 of Itahaa earcasm, and tbe mighty dead 
as well as his Imng instruments were unrelentingly exposed 
to their wrath and scorn. Tbe re-establiahment of the full 
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tnbunician povrer, with the crmtmaancf of which the free- 
dom might ‘xnd prosperity of the republic ecemcd bound 
up as by a charm of pnnieial sacrcdnesa the mntroduction 
ot the stern equestrian tribunals, the renewal of the 
censoreliip which bulla had set aside for the purifying of 
the supreme governing board from its corrupt and pernicious 
elements were dnilj demanded with a loud voice by the 
orators of the popular party 

But with all tl la no progress was made There was w*at of 
scandal and outcry enough but no real result was attained by rfsults froa 
this exposure of the government according to and beyond the demo, 
its deserts The material power still lav so long as there 
was no military interference, in the 1 ands of the hurgesse# 
oi the capital and this people, that thronged the streets 
of Rome and made magistrates and laws m the Forum, was 
ID fact nowise better than the governing senate The 
government no doubt had to come to terms inth the 
multitude where its own immediate interest w as at stake , 
this was the rca«on for tl e renewal of the Seinpronian com 
law But it was not to bo imagined that this populace 
would dtsplav earue«tne«8 on bel alf of an idea or even of a 
judicious reform "What Demosthenes said of his Atlicnians 
was justlj appl ed to tlie Romans of this penod— that people 
were aery zeilous for action, so long as thej stood round 
the platform and listened to proposals of reforms but when 
they went home no on© thougl t further of what he had 
heard m the market place Iloweier those democratic 
agitators might stir the fire it was to no purpose for the 
inflammable material was wanting The goiernment knew 
thi« and allowed no conce‘<5ion to be wrung from it u 
important qnP«tio'n8 of principle at the utmost it con 
seiited about GS2 to grant amnesty to a portion of tho®e who 73 
had become exiles with Lepidus Any concessions that did» 
take place, came not so much from the piessure of the 
democracy ns from the attempts at mediation of the moderate 
anstocraev But of the two lairs which the sm^’le still 
surviving leader of this fraction Gams Cotta earned in his 
consulate of C79 that which concerned tl o triounals was ts. 
again set ns de in t! e verj next year and tl e second which 
abolished the SuUan enactment tl at tno'e who had held 
tho tribunate should bo di<qoiiliPed for undirtaking oiler 
niagi«trau s but allowed tie other limitations to continue 
merelj excited like every half meaiure the displeasure of 
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botli p*vrtii?* Tlie l>artjr of con-'erraf irca fnt ntllr to rfforri), 
winch lent iti rno't eminent lit ad bjr the enrlr death of Cotta 
occumn" soon after {about CSl) dwindled an ar more aud 
mon?— crtuhi d betwirn tht l^itrenu*^, which wtro becoming 
dii!^ mon. marked Hut of the»o tlio partj* of the gonm- 
mctit, wTtlchwl and iiidnknt tu it aa* luecssanlj irtaiued 
itH adiantage in prenneo of Ibe equally wretched and 
equally iiid ilont op^iOHitioit. 

Q nrr»t Itut tills Stale of matters so farourable to the pOTemmrnt 
vras alttrtd, when tho d fTirences bteamo more distinctly 
snttbflr developed which subsisttal between it and those of its 
fsnrral jiartmos who«o hones aspiixd to higher oljccta than the 
lutnjinui. eiafc of honour m tiio smate and the anstocnitic rilla. In 
the first rank of these stood Qnms rom|>eii» lie was n 
Sullsn, but we haic alnadr shown (P 12) how little he was 
at home among Ins own parly, how his Iinesge, his past 
history, his hopes still sopamted him from the nobility as 
whoso protector and champion ho was oflicialJi regarded 
Tho breach already apparent had been widened im parable 
during tho Spanish campaigns (677*(*53) of the general 
W ith rcluctanco and semt^mpulsion the goieniment had 
associated him as colleague with thiir triio nprtsentatno 
Quintus Kctollus, and m turn bo accused the senate, 
probably not without cround, of haring by its neglect of tho 
Spanish arnitiM whether from carelc'*“neas or malice, occa» 
sioncd their defi-ats ami placid the fort lines of tho expedition 
m jeopardy Now he n turned as victor over his open and his 
secret foes, at tho Itend of an army mured to war and whollr 
dcTOted to him, requiring a^signmeats of land for his 
soldiers a triumph and consulship for bimselE The latter 
demands came into coUiston with the law" Pompeiiis 
although fcrcral times invested in an extraordinary way 
•with supreme ofhcial nutlority* lad not yet filled anr 
ordinary magistracy not even the qnajstorship, and was still 
not a member of the senate , and none but one who had 
passed through tho round of lesser ordinary magistracies 
could be consul, none but one who had been invested with 
the ordinary supreme power conld triumph The sensto 
was le^lly entitled it he became a candidate for the 
consulsTip to bid him begin with the quasror«l»p if he 
requested a tnumpb to reinind him of the great Scipio who 
under like circumstances bad renounced his triumph over 
conquered bpain Nor was Pompeius less dependent 
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constitutioniUj on tl^c good xail of tKo aenato as respected 
the liiida promised to hia aoldiera lliit, altlioiigu the 
senate — as nith its fechlcne-is even m nniinositjr was ver/ 
conct-ivable — should jitld tlios» poiaU and concede to tho 
\jctonou3 genenl in return for hia acliiic as eiecutionor 
against the democt^lic cliiers the tnumnli, the consulate, 
and the assignations of land, an lionouraulo annihilation in 
senatorial indoU ncc among the long senes of pciceful 
ecnatorial iinjicm/ores was the most faiounble lot which tho 
ol garcliT was able to a'^ign to the general of thirtj-eix 
Tlmtnhich Ills 1 eart rcalK longed for — tlio command in tho 
ilithndatic war — he could never expect to obtain from the 
Toluntarj bestowal of the senate , in tbeir own well under-* 
stood interest the ohgarclij could not permit him to add to 
hi3 African and Turopesn trophies those of a third 
contintnt tho laurels winch were to be pinched copiously 
and easily m tho Li«e were ro^erveil atoll events for the pure 
arwtocracy Uut if the celebrated general found not his 
account m tho ruling oIigirch%, there remained— for neither 
MBS the time ripe nor was the temperament of Pompeiua 
at all fitted, for a purely perwonal outepohen dynastic 
policy — no altcrratiro ea^e to make common cau'o with 
the aemocratic party 2«o special interest bound him to 
tho SuUan constitution, ho could pursue his personal 
objects quite as well, if not better, with one more demo, 
cratic On the other hand he found all that be needed m 
tho democratic party Its active and adroit leaders were 
ready and able to reiieie the helplc's and somewhat 
awkward liero of the trouble of pohtit'al leadership and yet 
much too insignificant to be able or cicn willing to dispute 
with the celebrated general tl e first place and e‘«pecially the 
military supremacy Even Gams Cjesar by far the roost 
important of them, was simply a young man who'se daring 
exploits md fii^liionable debts iar more than his fiery 
democratic eloquence had gamed Inm n name and who 
could not but feel himself greatly honoured when the world* 
renowned imperator allowed him to be bis political adjutant 
That popularity towhich menbkePompems with prcteusious 
greater than their abilities, usually attach more value than. 
they arewiUing toconfess could not but fall m the highest 
measure to the lot of the yjung general who**® accession 
should give victory to the almost forlorn cause of the 
democracy The reward of victory claimed by bun for 
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Jvthcft of the court Af ren/amnn «m‘ icifinrrt/y i/rnTi^ 
from thp I lerti in* of the Inbo"!. Tlie irvon, n'jnin, whr the 
araato wm not total)/ eifloded from the Inbima’a is pro* 
bab!/ to be sotijjht psrtlr in tho riIa*ion5 of Crasaus to the 
senate, partly in the aece*Jion of thL smatonal miJiile party 
to the coahliofi, with which h floubtWs connected the 
circumstance, that thw law km broii;:ht m by the prator 
Lucius Cotta the brother of thor lati fy deceased leader 
a Not less mportiMt was the abolition of the arrangements 
tf tk» j, Jo tuition established for As a be Sulla fm 85^), which 
in all probabiJitr Jikciosc JocJl place Itua rear IJie 
fuTOusj • goeemor of Asia at that time Luciui Lucullus was directed 
to rc-esiablnh the STslcm of farmin'; therceenue introduced 
by Oaius Gracchus, and thus this important source of 
tnoncT and power tms reston'd to the great capitilists. 

Ijistly not on’r was the censorship h.mwed, but 
probable at the same time the earlier litnibition of the 
f inagistracT to a term of eigbteen months was abolished, and 
the es tisors wore allowed, io case Iher found it necessary, 
to hold oflioi. for fire >ears— the professedly original term, 
namely that aisigncd to the first pair of censors IQ the 
Annal* adulterated in the interest ot democraer 3he elee» 
tions which the new consuls 6ied shortly after entering on 
their office fell, m endent moekerr of the senate, on the two 
consuls of CS2 Onsus Ix'ntulas Cloduous and Lucius 
Gcllius, who had been remored br the senate from their 
commands on account of Ihoir wretched managtinent of the 
war against Spart3eus(r 80) Itmay readily beconceiredthat 
these men put inmotionall Ibemeans which their important 
and grave office placed at their command, for the purpose of 
doing homage to the new bolder* of power and of anno ying 
» tlie senate Ai Ic3«t an eigbthpnrt oi the senafe snt^ four 
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monts of tho •'t'lte , ngnm tho inoneyc<t nobility, ns farmers 
of tho revenue and |)os8es*ied of tho judicial control over tho 
governors, msed their head* nlongsido of tho government as 
powerfully as ever, again tho senate trembled before the 
aerdict of jurymen of tho eqnestnan order and before the 
censorial censure The system of Snlla, which had based tho 
monopoly of power by tho nobility on the political nnnihila 
tion of tho mercantile aristocracy and of oemagogtsm, was 
thus completely overthrown Leav mg out of new somo sub- 
ordinate enactments tho abolition of which was not over- 
taken till afterwards such as the restoration of the right of 
Bcll-completion to tho pneslly colleges (iii 8C2'), notlimg ot 
Sulla’a general ordinances survived cacept, on ino one hand, 
concessions which he himself found it necessary to make to 
the oppoxition, such as the recognition of the Homan citizcn- 
ahm of all tho Italvana and, on the other hand enactments 
witnout any marked partisan tendency, and with which 
therefore even judicious democrats found no fault— such as, 
among others the restriction of the freedroen, tht regulation 
of tho functions of tho magistrates, and tho roatenal alter- 
ations in criminal law 

The coalition was more agreed regarding these questions 
of principle, than with respect to tl e personal questions which 
such a political revolution raised As might be expected 
tho democrats were not content with the general recognition 
of their programme but they now demanded a restoration 
in their own sense — revival of the commemoration of their 
dead, punishment of the murderers recall of tho pro^enbed 
from exile, removal ol the political disqoalificatioa that lay 
on their children restoration of the estates confiscated by 
Sulla, mdemtufitation at the expense of the heirs and as 
sistanls of the dictator These were certainly the logical 
consequences which ensued from a pure victory of the 
democraev , but the victory of the coalition of 683 was very 
far from being each The democraev gave to it their name 
and their programme but it was the olficers who had joined 
the movement, and above all Poropeius that gave it power 
and completion and these could never yield their consent 
to a reaction wrhich would not only have shaken tho ensting 
state of thmgs to its foundations but would have ultimately 
turned against themselves — men stUlliid a lively recollection 
whose blood Pompeius had shed and how Crassus had laid the 
foundation of his enormous fortune It was natural there- 
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ments of tho ‘(tito, ajim the moneyed nobility, as firmcrs 
of the rcTcmio and possessed of the jadiciil control over the 
goTcrnor', raised their heads alongside of the govemuicnt as 
powerfuHv as c\er, again tho senate trembled before the 
> erdict of jurymen of the equestrian order and before the 
censorial censure Tiio sj "^tcin of Snlla, rrhicK had based the 
monopoly of power bj tlio nohihty on the political annihila- 
tion of the mercantile aristocracy and of dcmagogisro, was 
thus completely overthrown LeaTm^oiit of new some sub- 
ordinate enactments tho abolition of which was not over- 
taken till afteniards, such as the restoration of the ri"ht of 
sell completion to tho pnestly colleges (iii 302k nothing ot 
Sulla’s general ordinances survived except, on tno one hand, 
concessions which he himself found it necesaary to make tc 
tho opposition, such as the recognition of the Roman citizen- 
ship ot all the Italians, and, on the other hand, enactments 
without any marked partisan tendency, and with wbicb 
therefore even judicious democmls found no fault— such n«, 
among others, the restnetion of the freedmen, the regulation 
of the functions of tho magistrates, and the material alter- 
ations in criminal law 

The coalition was more agreed regarding these questions 
of principle, than with respect to the personal questions which 
such a political revolution raised As might he eipected 
the democrats were not content mth the general recognitioc 
of their programme , but they now demanded a restoration 
m their own sense — revival of tb© commemoration of their 
dead, punishment of the murderers, recall of the proscribed 
from eide, removal ol the political disqualification that lay 
on their children, restoration of the estates confiscated by 
Sulla, mdemnifitation at the expense of the heirs and as 
sistants of the dictator The^ were certainly the logical 
consequences which ensued from a pure victory of the * 
democraev , but the victorj of the coalition of GS3 was very 
far from being such The democracy gave to it their name 
and their programme, but it was the ofiicers who had joined 
the movement, and above all Pompeius, that gave it power 
and completion , and these could never yield their consent 
to a reaction, which would notoiil) have shaken the existmg 
state of things to its foundations, but would have ultimately 
turned against themselves — men still hada lively recollection 
whose blood Pompeiua had shed and how Crasaus had laid the 
foundation of his enormous fortune It was natural tbere- 
TOL IT K 
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old and Tcccnt jealousy towards tho younger Ti\al uho so 
thorougWy outstnpptd him, made approachts to tlie scriato 
autl attempted by unprecedented Hi^f'ses to attach to him 
self tho miiltitudo of tlie cnpital-^s if the oligarchy which 
Cra«sus himself had helped to break down and the eicr 
ungrateful multitude would bare bccu able to afford any 
protection wiiate\er a^nu'^t tho letentjs of tho Spanish 
army lor a moment it seemed as if the armies of Pom 
peius and Cra«3U3 would come to blows befon. the gates of 
the capital 

But tho democrats arerted this catastrophe by tbeic ea 
gacity and their pliancy For their party too as well as for 
tho senate and Cras'ius it was all wnportaut that Pompeius 
should not seize the dictatorship , but with a truer disceni- 
inent of tUeic own weakness and of the clianu.ti.t of their 
powerful oppoucot their leaders tried tl c method of eon* 
cilmtvou Pouipeius locked no condition for gra«p ng at tlie 
crown eicept tho first of all— true I lugly courage M ehaie 
already described the ruan— with lus ctloit to bo at once 
lojal republican and master of Borne with his i icillation 
and indccison, with his pliablcncss that concealed itself 
under the boasting of iiidependcut resolution This was the 
first great trial to which dcstm) subjected him aud ho failed 
to stand it The pretext under which Pompeius refu«cd to j trmeot 
dismiss the army wa* that he distrusted Cra»aus and there- of i om, 
fore could not take the luitiatne in disbanding the soldiers peus 
The democrats induced Cn«sus to makt graciousudNances m 
the matter and to j resent overtures of peace to his collea<»ue 
before the e) ea ot all in pubbe and lu private they besought 
the latter, that to tie double ment of having vanquished 
the enemy and reconciled the parties be would add the third 
and yet greater service of preserving mtemal peace to his 
country and banishing the fearful spectre of civil war 
with wmch they were threatened AVMlev er could tell on 
a vain imsl ilfiil, vacillating man— all the flattering acts of 
diplomacy, all the theatrical apparatus of patriotic enthu 
siasm — was put in motion to obtain the desired result and — 
which was the mam point — tl mgs had by the well timed com- 
pbances of Crassus assumed such a shape that Pompeius had 
no alternative but either to come forward openly as tv rant 
of Rome or to retire ho he at length yielded and consented 
to disband the troops Ihe command in the il thradatic 
war, which he doubtless hoped to obtain when he aliowea 
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70 Lim^clf to be clio»ca consul /or CSt he cou d uot now 
desire, since Xucullus seemed to hare practically ended that 

71 \Mlh the campaign of 6^ lie deemed it beneath Ins 
dignity to accent the CDosidnr proTince assigned him bj the 
senate in accoruanco with the Sempronian hw, and Crassos 
m this followed bis example Accordingly when Pompeius 
after discharging his soldiers resigned his consulship on the 

70 last dav of C84, he retired for the time wholly from public 
affairs and declared that he wished thenceforth to lire a 
quiet life as a simple citizen He liad put himself into •mch 
a position that he was obliged to grasp at the crown, and, 
seeing that he was not wilting to do this, no part was Jeflto 
* him but the empty one of a candidate resigning his preten 
aions to a throne 

"OTst* The retirement of the man, to whom as things stood the 
first place belonged, from the political stage produced in 
opaiaxM jjjg Uistanee nearly the same pcs tion ol parties winch 
we found m tlie Graceban and Marian epochs bulla had only 
strengthened the «eDatonaI goremment, not created it , so, 
after the bulwarhs erected by Sulla had fallen, the goTcni'* 
ment nevertheless remained primarily with the senate, 
although, no doubt the constitution with whichit governed— 
in the mam the restored Graceban constitution— was pe> 
Tided by a spirit hostile to tbe oligarchy The democracyhsd 
efiected the reestablishment of the Gracchan constitution, 
but without a new Gracchus it was a body without a head, 
and that neither Pompeius nor Cras'os could be perma 
nentlT such a head, was id itself clear and had been made still 
clearer by the recent events So the democrahe opposi- 
tion, for want of a leader who could have directly seized the 
helm bad to content itself for the time heui§ with hindering 
and annoying the gotemment at every step Between the 
‘ oligarchy, however, and tbe democracy there rose into new 
consideration the capitabst parlv, which in the recent crisis 
had made common cause ^th the latter, but which the 
ol garchs now zealouslv endeavoured to draw over to their 
side so as to acquire id it a counterpoise to the democraev 
Thus courted on both sides the moneyed lords did not 
neglect to turn their advantugeous position to account and 
to have the only one of their former pnnieges which they 
had not yet regained — the fourteen benthes reserved for the 

*7 equestrian order in tbe theatre — now (CS7) restored to them 

by decree of the people On the whole, without abruptly 
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breaking with the democracy, they again drew closer to the go 
\ eminent 'The very relations of the senate •nth Cra«su3 and 
his clients point m this direction but a better understanding 
beti\een the senate and tbe jneneyed aristocracy seems to 
have been cb eBy brought about by tbe fact that in 68G the 68 
senate -withdren from Luciua Zmcullus the ablest of the 
senatorial olEcers at the instance of the cnpitalists whom he 
had sorely annoyed, the administration ot the province of 
Asia 80 important for their purpo'^es (P CS) 

But while the factions of the capital were indulging m The erinu 
their wonted mutual quarrels which they were never able to 
bring to any proper decision events in the East followed 
their fatal cour e ns we have already described and it was Tome, 
these events tl at brought tbe dilatory course of the politics 
of the capital to a cnsia Tbe war both by land and by 
sea Ind there tahen a most unfiiourable turn In the be- 
ginmngof C87 tbe Pontic army of the Eoroans was destroyed, 67 

and their Armeniau army was utterly breaking up on its 
retreat, all their conquests were lost tbe «ea wasexelu^irelr 
in the power of the pirate* and the price of gram m Italy was 
therebv so Mi«ed that they were atriid of an actual famine 
iSo doubt as we SON, the faults of the general* especiallv 
tl e utter incapacity of the adroiril Marcus Antonms and 
the temerity of the otherwise able Lucius Lucullus were in 
part the occasion of the«e calamities no doubt also tl c 
democracy bad its reiolitonary agitations materially 
contributed to tbe breaking up of the Armenian army But 
of course the government was i ow held cumulatively re 
8pon«ible for all the mischief which itself and others had 
occasioned and the indignant hungry multitude desired only 
an o[portuuitj-*to *cttle accounts with the senate 

It was a decisive crisis Tbeolgarchy though degraded Pfapptsir 
and ili«ir[ned was rot vet overthrown tor the management "f 
of puhl c aflairs was still in tie lands of the smato 
it would fill if its opponents shou d appropriate to them 
selves tl at mauagcinent and more especially tho super 
intcndence of roiliiarv affairs and now this was po'^iVc 
If proposals for anotl er and better management of tl e wai 
by Jand ond sea were now submitted to the comitia tj»i 
senate was obviously— looking to tl etemper of the biirgjfet^ 

— not in a position to prevent their parsing and 
fercnce of the biirgc«fes in these supreme 
administration was j ractirally the deposition of the 
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and the transference of the management of the state to the 
leiilers of opposition Once more the concatenation of 
events brought the decision into the hands of Pompeius 
Tor more than two years the famous general had bred as a 
private citizen in the capital His voice was seldom heard 
m the senate house or in the Torum , in the former be was 
unwelcome and without influence, m the latter he wns 
afraid of the stoimy proceedings of the parties But when 
be did show himself, it was witli the full retinue of Ins 
clients high and low, and the very fact of his solemn reserve 
imposed on the multitude If he, who was still surrounded 
with the undimimsbed lustro of hia extraordinary lucecsses 
should now ofier to go to the East, ho would beyond doubt 
be readily invested by the burge«ses with all the plenitude 
of military and political power which he might ask Tor 
the oligarchy, which «att m the popular military dictatorship 
their certain rum, and in Pompeius himself since the coali 
tion of C83 their mo«t hale! foe, tins was an overwhelming 
blow but the democratic partv also could hive little com- 
fort m the prospect However desirable the putting an end 
to the government of the senate could not but be iu itself, 
it was, it It took place m tins way, far less a victory for 
tlieir party tlnn a personal victory for ibeir over nowerftil 
ally In the latter thero might ea«ily arise a lar more 
dangerous opmvuent to the democratic party than the senate 
had been. The danger fortunately avoided a f>.w years 
before by the disbuoding of the Spanish army and the ro 
tirement of Pompeius would recur in an incrci'ed measure, 
if Pompeius should now be placed at tho licad of the armies 
of the ivast 

Orerthrow this occv-ion however, Pompems atted or at least 

of the allowed others to act in his behalf In CS7 two projects of 
»en»torinl« jaw Were intruducid one ot which besides decreeing tho 
new Mw*er discharge— long demanded by the democracy— of the soltliersi 
of Pom -Asiatic army who had served their term, decreed tho 

prat. rcrill of its commvndcr>ja-chiLf I'Ueius Lucullus and the 
supply ing of his place by one of the consuls of tho current 
year, Gnus Piso or Mu niw s Glabrio, while tho eeoond 
revived and evteiidcJ the phn proposed seven vears before 
by t! e senate it«elf for clearing tho seas from the piratis. 

A single general to be namra by the senate from tho 
consiilars was to be appointed, to hold by sea eiclusive 
command over the whole Mediterranean from the I’lUars of 
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Hercules to toe coasts of Pontus and Syria, and to cxcrei<o 
by laud, concurrently with the respcctuc Itomau governors, 
RUpreme command o>er the whole coasts for fifty miles in- 
land The office was secured to bitn for three years lie was 
surrounded bj a stafT, such ns Home had ncier seen, of fire- 
and twenty lieutenants of Benatorial rank, all in\csttd with 
pTmtonan insignia and praitorian powers and of two undcr- 
trcaswrera witUqvucstonan ptcrogali^ea, all of them selected 
br the exclusive will of the commander in-cliief He was 
ailowed to ruse as many as 120,000 infantry, 7000 caialrr, 
500 siiips of war, and for tins purpose to dispose ab«olately 
of the means of the proTmees and client-states , mortover 
the existing Tessela ot war and a considerable number of. 
troops were ot once handed o\er to him The treasures of 
the state m the capital and in tho provinces os well as those 
of the dependent comnmnities were to bo placed absolutely 
at bi3 command, and in spite of tbo severe financial distress 
a sum of £1 800,000 (14 1 000 000 sesterces) was at onco to 
be paid to him from the stato-eUcst. 

It IS clear that bl those projects of law, espocnlly by that 
which related to the expldinon against the pirates, the 
goremtneut of the senate was set aside Doubtless the 
ordinary siipretno magistrates nominated by the burgesses 
were ol themseWea tbo proper generals of the common 
wealth and the extraordinary magistrates needed at least 
accordiug to strict law, conlirmatioii by the burgesses m 
order to act as generals , but m the appointment to particular 
commands no influence constitutionally belonged to the 
community, and it was only on the proposition of the senate, 
or at any rate on the proposition ol a magistrate entitled in 
hittself to exercise the office of general, that the comitia 
had hitherto occasionally interfered m this matter and 
assigned the special sphere of office On this point ever since 
there had existed a lioman free state, the practical decision 
pertained to the senate, and this its prerogative had m the 
course of time obtamed full recognition No doubt the 
democracy had already a'sailed it, but even m the most 
doubtful of the cases which had hitherto occurred — the 
transference of the African command to Gants Marius in 
647 (ni 158) — it was only sjuagistrate constitutionally en 
titled to hold the office of general that avas intrusted by the 
resolution of the burgesses with a dcfiaito expeaition But 
now the burgesses were to invest any private man at their 
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pleasure not merely with tbo ertraordmary authontj of tl e 
supreme magistracy* but also w itb a spuere of office de- 
finitely settled by them Tliat the senate had to choose 
this man from the ranks of ti c con^alars, -was a mitigation 
only in form , for tho sdection was left to it simply because 
there Tias really no choice, and in presence of the Tcbe- 
mently excited multitude the seuato could intrust the chief 
command of the seas and coasts to no other save Pompeius 
alone But more dangerous still than this negation in 

E nnciple of the senator^ control was its practical nbolit on 
y the mstitntioa of an office of almo«t unliinited milif an and 
financial powers "U bile the office of general was formerly 
restnetea to a term of one year to a definite province, and 
to military and financial resources stnctly measured out 
the new extraordinary ofTice had from the outset a duration 
of three %eara secure to it — which of courie did not pre- 
clude a further prolongation had the greater portion ot 
all the provinces and eien Italr itself which was formerly 
in?e from nulitarr junsdictioD subordinated to it, bad the 
soldiers ships treasures cd* the state placed ^mo-t without 
restpchoo at its disposal Even the primitive fundsmentai 
pnoaple m the etate-Isw of the Eoman repubhe which we 
have just neiitioued— tl at the highest military and einl 
authority could not be confened vnibont tho co-operaticmof 
the burges-es— was mOiDged in favour of the new com 
Diander m chief Inasmuch as the law conferred beforehand 
on the twenty fire adjutants whom he was to nominate 
prstonan rank and pnefonan prerogatives * the highest 
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office of republican Eome became subordinate to a newly- 
created office, for wbicb it was left to tbe future to find tbe 
fitting name, but winch m reality OTen now lUTolved in it 
the tnonareby. It was a totid.revolution m the existing 
order of things, for which the foundation was laid in this 
project of law. 

These measures of a man, who had just given so striking Pompeiu* 
proofs of Ins vacillation and wealnesa, surprise us by their and the 
decisue energy. Nevertheless the fact that Pompeius acted Gahmian 
on tins occasion more resolutely than during hia consulate 
13 Ter) cipable of explanation. The point at issue was not 
tliat he should come forward at once as monarch, but only 
that he should prepare the way for tbe monarch) by a 
military exceptional measure, which, revolutionary as it was 
in its nature, could still he accompliahed under the forms of 
the existing constitution, and which directly led Pompeius 
towards the old object of his wishes the command ngamst 
Mithradates aud Tigranes. Important reasons of expediency 
also could be urged for the emancipation of the military 
power from the senate Pompeius could not have forgotten 
that a piau designed on exactly similar principles for the 
suppression of piracy had a few years before failed througb 
the mismauagement of tlie senate, and tiiat the issue of the 
Spanish war had been placed in extreme jtopaidy by the 
neglect of (he armies on the part of the senate and its 
injudicious conduct of the finances , be could not fail to see 
what were the feelmgs with which the great majority of the 
aristocracy regarded him as a renegade Sullan, aud what 
fate was in store for him, if be allowed himself to be sent ns 


the fupreme mapstnle If he lift lJ>e Inusds of hu rromw or otherwise 
was rrtr«iitc<l £iom lulBiiuislri iig his olSoe he was entitled to oom nate one 
of those about him as Ins suUtituSe, who was then called IcgalatfiropT-cetore ' 

(^llust, SO, 37, JS), or, if the choice on the qiittstor, ^ecsior pro 
pnttort (Sallust, Jty 10$) Jo hhe nnnner he was entitled, if he had Co 
qucator, to cause the quicstorml duties to be discharged bjr one of hu suite, nho 
was then allied Urjatrispro qiastore a name which is to be met with, jX-Thaj* 
for the first lime, on tlie Ma^lomwv tetrwlrachvce of Sum, lieutenant of the 
poreroorof VlaceJiDia, in eG,r-CG7 Cot it WM fonirarj to the nature of 69-67, 
delegntion ami therefore according to tkeolder elate-Uw inndmissiblo tlint the 
h gnest inag^trato should, without bnnng tact with mi\j hiuirance to the 
disfharc* oi b« funvtons inmndinttly upoa lu enlerincon ol5ce ineeit 
one or moie of his suboidimtes with sq^rmie aulhontf , and thus the 
le-piU pro pnrtort of ll e {imctinsul Pimr*los were an innoration imdalreale 
euDiUr in kind to those who pisi oi so gieata part in tbe times of the Cinpini. 
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qeneral of tljo porcmmcnt vnlh the usual powers to the 
lii«t It was natural therefore that ho ■*hould indicate a 
position independent of the senate as the first condition of 
Ins undertaking the commaad, and that the burge« es shotdd 
readilj" agree to it It is moreOTcr in a high degree probable 
that Pompeius was on this occasion urged to more rapid 
action b/ those around him who were, it maybe presumed, 
not a little indignant at hts retirement tiro years before 
The projects of law regarding the recall of LucjIIus and 
the expedition against the pirates were introduced by the 
tribune of the people Aulus Gabuuus, a man ruined in 
finances and morals, but a dexterous negotiator, a bold 
orator, and a brare soldie- Little as thea-sarancesof Pom 
peius, that he had no wish at all for the chief command in 
the war with the pirates and only longed for do£ne«tic 
r8po»e, were meant in eame«t there was probablv this 
much of truth in tbeoi, that the bold and sctire cheat who 
was iQ confidential intercoor^e with Poispeius and his more 
immediate fnends and who completelr *aw threu^h the 
situation and the men, took the decision to a conataernhle 
extent out of the hands of his shortsighted and helpless 
patron 

rb«/BrtM» The democracy di«"ODteated as its leaders might be in 
secret, could not well come pubbclr forward again't the 

r-v,*-, project of law It would to aU appearance, I aie been in no 
C3^ able to hinder the carrying ra the law , hut it would 
hare openlr broken with Pompeius and thereby compelled 
lum either to make approaches to the oligarchy or regard- 
le««Iy to pursue hui per^ual policv lu the tace of both 
parties. So cour«e was left to the democrats but still to 
adhere to their alliance with Pompeius, bellow as it wi«, 
and to embrace the present opportunity of at least definitirely 
• oTcrthrowing the senate and passing orer from opposi- 
tion into government leaTin”- the ulterior I'snetotbe future 
and to the well known weafcDe®s of Pompeius’ character 
Acconimgly their leaders — the pnetor Lucius Qmnctius, the 
same who seven rears before had exerted himself for the 
restoration of the tribimician power (P 60) and the bte 
quEstor Gams Cie^ar — «npported tf e Gabiniaa proposals 
The privileged clasaes were funou* — not merelv the no- 
bility, b it also the mercantile anatocraev, which felt its 
exclusive rights endangered by 'o thorough a state revoln 
tion and once more recogniled its true patron in the 
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iiuatc "NS lien llio tribune Gabmms after tbo mtrouuction 
of lii9pTOpo«nls appeared m the *n,nate-liousi the fitlurs of 
tlie tit) wert almost on 11 e point of ^tranp^lin" litm with 
tiitvr ONMV band*, without cnn'tdenng tn their real how tx- 
tft niclr di*adi antn^cous to them this method of 'irginnj; mii«t 
haie ultimately proicd The tribune escaped to the iorun 
and summoned tho multitude to storm tlio si na(o house, 
wlitii just at the right time* tho sitting termuiatcd Tlio 
consul i'lso, tho cliaii piou of the oligarchy, who BCtidentallj 
fell into the hands of the multitude would 1 aio eertamljr 
become a \ictim to popular fury, had not Gitbmitis come up 
and, ju order that liis cirtiiii success might not be en- 
dangtred by unseasonable nets of iiolencer hbtrated the 
consul 'Meanwhile the tsa«p<.ralion of the intiUitude rc- 
mauied undiniini lied and con*t mtlj found fnali nouns! iiient 
in the high prices ol gram an 1 the numerous niniours moro 
orlovsabsurvl which were m ciruiUtiou— such ns that I ivcms 
Luciillua 1 ad uucsted tho mcmer lutrusted to 1 im for carry 
ingonthewarat interest mlloine orbadattiniptcdwithits 
aid to with Inw the pretor Q imclius from ti c ciuse of tho 
pc*oplo, tliat the smite intended to pr pare for tl o “second 
Ilomuhis,* ns they caUidPompciiis tlietate of the fint •and 
other reports of a like character s\ii)idst this state of tilings , 
tho day of acting arriTcd llio miltitule stood dmset) The tot* 
packed m the Porum all the t uildin^s, wl eneo ti e rostra 
could be seen, were covered cion on tho roofs with men 
All the collt iguca of Qabimus h»l proiiused their leto to 
the senate but in presence of the surging mas'cs all were 
silent except the single Lucius Inbelliu* who had sworn to 
himself ana the senate rather to d e than yield \\ hen tho 
latter exercised his veto (labinuis immediately interrupted 
tie voting on his proj eta of law aud proposed to the 
assembled people to deal with bis refractory colleague as • 
Octavius had formerly b n dealt with on too pro{ osition 
of Tiberius GraccI us (i i 93) namelv, to depose I im ini 
mediately from office Tho vote was taken and the reading 
out of the voting tiblets began when the first seventeen 
tribes, which came to be read out had declared for tho pro 
posal and tho neat affirmative vote would giveit thcmijonty, 
Trebellius, forgetting liis oatl pus Uan mously wilhdrewhia 
veto In vain the tribune Otbo then cudeavoured to pro- 
cure at least tho election of tvo generals — tho old duuptcin 
* Accord Dg to Ibe legend k eg RomnliB was torn in pieces l>/ ilie seuton 
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natales (i. 428)— instead of one, in ram the aged Quintus 
Catulus the most respected man in the stnate, exerted hia 
la'it energies to secure that the lieutenant generals should 
not be nominated the coB»niaudcr-in*chicf, hut chosen bj 
tbt, people. Otbo could not even i rocure a hearing amidst 
the noise of the multitu^ , the « ell calculated complaisance 
of Gabmius procured a hcanog for Catulus and in respect 
ful silence Ihcmultitude listened to thcoldinan’eMords, but 
they were nerertheless throcni 'iway Tlic proposals were not 
merely conicrtcd into Ian* irith all the clausts unaltered, 
hut tlie special supplementary requests made by Tompcius 
were instantaneously and completely agreed to 
Sacensn et Wth Inch strung hopes men sair tho two general-* Pom 
loiB|« us ptiua and Glahno depart for their destinations. The pnee 
In th* Disi. of prauj jijj fallen immediately after the parsing of the 
Gabmian laws to the ordinary rates — an cndriicc of the 
hopes attached to the grand expedition and its glonous leader 
llieso hopes were, ns we shall have afterwards to relate, 
not moro^ fulSlled, but surpas'ed. m three monthi th( 
cleanug of the ecas was completed Pinee tho Ilannihahe 
war till. JJoitian goTcniment iiad displayed no such cnerpr 
m tttenial action, as compared with the lax and iiicapablt 
adiniiiiitmtioQ of the oligarchy, the democritie»mimary 
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proceed witli Ills imj to Am Minor, notbmg seemed more 
natunl than to ini est him •nith the supreme command in 
the Pontic Armeni'in mar, to which he himself had long 
aspired But the den.ocratic patty did not, as may he readily 
conceived share the misliea of its general, and carefully- 
avoided tahing the initiative m the matter It is very 
probable that it had induced Gnbinius not to intrust both 
the war with Mithradatea and that with the pintes from 
the outset to Pompeius hut to intrust the former to 
Glahrio upon no account could it now desire to increase 
and perpetuate the exceptional position of the already too 
powerful general Pompeius him«elf retained according to 
his custom a paisive attitude and perhaps ho would in 
reality have returned home after fulfilling the commission 
which he had received, but for the occurrence of an incident 
unexpected by all parties 

One Gams Manilius an utterly worthless and in'icnifi Tbe 
cant man had when tribune of the people by his unskilful Jlmulean 
projects of legislation lost favour both nith the aristocracy^'’ 
and with tbe democracy In the hope of sheltering himself 
nnder the wing of tbe powerful general if he should procure 
for tho latter v\hat every one inew that be eagerly desired 
but had not the boldness to ask, Manilius proposed to the 
burge«8e8 to recall the go>emor3 Glabno from Bitliynia and 
Pontus nnd Maraua Bev from Cilic a and to intrust their 
ofilcea as welt as the conduct of the war m the East, 
apparently without any fixed limit as to time and at any 
rate intb the freest authority to conclude peace and alhance, 
to the proconsul of the seas and coasts m addition to his 
previous office (beg of 6SS) This occurrence very clearly fc6. 
showed how di‘»o:gmized was the macbmeiy of the Koman 
constitution, when the power of legislation was placed as 
respected tho initiatne in tbe hands of any demagogue how 
ever insignificant and as respected the final determination m 
tbe hands of the incapable multitude wLde it at the same 
time was extended to tbe most important questions of 
administration The Jlanilian proposal was acceptable to 
none of the political parties yet it scarcely anywhere 
encountered serious resistance The democratic leaders for 
the same reasons which had forced them to acquiesce in the 
Gabinian law, could not venture earnestly to oppose tbe 
Manilian, they kept therr displeasure and their ‘fears to 
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themselres and spoke in public for the general of the de- 
mocracT The moderate Optimates declared themselves for 
the HlaniliaQ proposal Twcanse after the Gabiniaa law re- 
Ei<tance m anj ca«e was rain, and far seeing men alreadj 
perceived that the true polier for the senate was to make 
approacl es as far as possible to Pompeitis and to draw him 
oier to their sidt, on occa«ion of the breach which inij,ht be 
foreseen between him and the democrats The tnmmers 
ble«’ed the dav when tlicv too seemed to have an opinion 
and could come forward dec dedlv» without losing favour with 
either of the parties — it is eigaihcant tliafc Jlarcns Cicero 
fir«t appeared as an orator on the political platform in 
defence of the Manilian proposaL Xho strict Optimates 
alone with Quintus Cahilus at their head «honcdat least 
their colours and spoke against the proposition Of course 
it was comerted into law bv a majority bordering on 
unanimity Fompeius thus obtained in addition to his 
earl er extensive power*, the administration of the most 
important provinces of Asia Minor — *o that then, remained 
scarceiv a spot of land witlim the wide Eoman demims that 
b-id not obeyed h)m->and the conduct of a war as to which 
like tic expediRon of Alexander men could tell where 
* and wl eo it began but not where and when it night end 
^ever since Home stood had such power been united in the 
Lands of a single man 

Tiled*. I he Gabinio-Mnndian propo«3ls terminated the stnig^le 
moent©. between the senate and the popular partj which the 
woivSoo. roman Jaws bad begun sixty 'even venr^ before As 

the Sempron an laws first constituted the revolut onary 
partv as a political opposition, the Gabuiio ■>ranilnn first 
converted it from the opposition into (I e gavernment, and 
as it lad been a great moment wlen tie first breach m 
t! e cxi«ting con«tituti<7n was made by disregarding the veto 
of Octavius It was a moment no Je*3 full of egn ficance 
when the last bulwark of the senatonal rule fell with the 
wit! drawal of TrebclJius This was ftlt on both eides and 
even the indolent souls of the «en8{or9 were convubnely 
routed bv tb « deatb-stru«’'dt, bat stt the war as to the 
con«litution terminated m avery d fiireot and far roiTre 
pitiful fashion than it had begun A south in everr sense 
noble 1 ad commenced the levolution , it was concluded br 
pert intriguers and demagogues of the lowest type. On the 
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other hand wlnlcthe Optim'»fcsMd btgun the struggle wjHj 
n ineisured rcsiotance niid a dtftnce ^\hicb carnc'^tly 
maintained eicn the forlorn |><Ht% tlie^ ended tvuh talcing 
the imtintive in club hw, Tiitb grandiloquent l^enkne«3, 
and wath pitiful pegnr^ '\\liat Iiid once appeared n 
daring drtatn, wnanov, nitamcd> the senate liad cea«cd to 
govern But when the ft,v\ old men, who had seen tho first 
btornis of ivvoltition and heard the words of the Gracchi, 
compared that time witli the pre'»tiit they fonud tl at crory- 
tbiDghad in the interval changcil — countiymcnniid citizens, 
state-law and military di»cipline, life and manners , and well 
might tho«c panifull^ smile, who compared the ideals of tho 
Gracchan period with their ixnlization Such reflections 
however belonged to tho past lor Iht present aud 
perhaps al-»o f r the future the fall of the ariatocrac) was an 
accomplished fict Ihe oligarchs re embled an armj utterly 
broken up, wliose scattered bands might sen e to reinforce 
another body of troops, but could uo longer tbem«clrc8 keep 
tho field or risk a combat ou their own oceoutit But as 
tho old struggle came to an cnd.ancwone wo- simultaneously 
beginning— tho struggle between the two powers hitherto 
leagued tor tho overthrow of the anstocratit constitution, 
the civil democratic opposition and tho military power 
daily aspiring to a greater ascendency The raccptional 
position of Pompema even under the Oabiniao, and iiiiicb 
more under the Maoilinn law was incompatible with o 
ttpubbean or^nmiation lie bad been O'v even then bis 
opponents urged with good rea«ou, appointed by the 
Gabiuian law not as admiral but as regent of the empire, 
not uuju'itly was he designated by a Greek familinr with 
ensteiu nflairs •‘king ot kings” If he should hereafter, 
on returning from the East oocc more victorious and with 
increased glorj, with well filled chests, and with troops « 
ready for battle and devoted to bis cau«!i, stretch forth his 
hand to seize the crown — who would then arrest his arm ? 

as tho consular Quintus Catulus, forsooth to summon forth 
the senators against tl e first general of his time and his 
eiperienccd legions? or was the designated ledile Gaius 
C-esar to call lorth the civic multitude, whoso ercs he had 
just feasted on his three hundred and twenty pairs of 
gladiators with their silver equipments’ Soon exclaured 
Latulus, it would be necessary ooco more to flee to ihe 
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rocks of the Capitol, in order to save liberty. It ^s not 
the fault of the pr<rahet, that the storm came not as he 
expected from the !uat, but that on the contrary fate, 
fulfilling his words more litraally than he himself auticipated, 
brought on the destroying tempest a few years later from 
Gaul. 
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POMPEICIS AND TnE EAST 

"We have alrendv seeu how wretched was the state of the PompaM 
atfaira of Eome fey land and sea lo the East, whea at the rappreaec* 
coniEaeocement ot G87 Pompetus with an almost absolute P 
plenitude of power uodertooJ the conduct of t! e war 
against the pirates He be^n by dividing the immense 
field coaimitttd to him into tlnrteen districts and assigning 
to etch of these districts a lieutenai t, for the purpose of 
equipping ships and men there, of searching the coasts and 
ot capturing piratical vewls or chasing them into the 
meshes of a colleague Ue I imselt went wotb the best part 
of the ships of war that were available — among winch on 
this occasion also those of Rhodes were distinguished — early 
in the year to sea and swept in the first place the Sicilian 
African and Sardinian water" wth a view especially to re 
establish the supply of gram from these provinces to Italy 
His boutenants meanwhile addressed tnemsclves to the 
clearing of the Spanish and Ciallic coasti It was on tins 
occasion that the consul Eivo attempted from Rome to 
prevent the levies which Marcus Pomponius the legate of 
rompeius instituted by virtue of the Gabinian law m the 
province of Narbo — 'an imprudent proceeding to check 
\vl ich and at the eime time to keep the jast indignation 
of the multitude against the consul within legal bounds, 
Pompeius temporarily reappeared m Eome (P 108) "When 
at the end of forty days the navigation had been everywhere 
set free m the western basin of the Mediterranean Pompeius 
proceeded with sixty of bia best vessels to the eastern seas, 
and first of all to the original and maiu scat of piracy, the 
^ou. tv 1 
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I^ciaQ and Cilioaa witere Ou the news of the approach 
of the liotnan fleet the pintic.il barks everywhere dis- 
appeared from the open eea , and even the strong Ly eian 
lortre®«e3 of Antieragus and Cragus surrendered without 
ofienug serious resistance Tlio vrell-calculated moderation 
of Poiupeius Iielned more than fear to open the gates of these 
scarcely accessible manne strongholds. His predecessors 
had ordered every captured freebooter to be nailed to the 
cross, nithout hesitation he garequirfer to ah, and treated 
m particular the common rowers found m the captured 
piratical vessels with unusual indulgence The bold Ciiician 
eea-kmga alone ventured on an attempt to maintain at least 
their own waters by arms against the Homans, after Living 
placed their children and wives and their ncli treasures for 
security m the niountiin-fortre-ses of the Taurus, they 
awaited the Roman fleet at the western frontier of Cilicia, 
ui the otEn» of Coraccsium But the ships of Pompeius, 
well manned and well provuled witli all impleroCDts ot war, 
achieved a eomplete victory. ‘Without further Lindroneo 
he landed and began to storm and break up the tnouiitam> 
castles of tbe corsairs while be coatmued to offer to them- 
selves freedom and life as the price of submission. Soon 
the great miiltitude desisted from the continuince of a 
hopeless war in tbeir strongholds and mountains, and con- 
sented to submit Forty-nine days after Pompeiua liad 
appeared in the eastern seas, Cilim wis subdued and the war 
at an end The rapid suppression of piracy was a great 
relief, but not a grand achievement , the cor«air3 could as 
little cope with the resoun.^ of the Roman stite which had 
been called forth in lavish measure, as the combined gangs 
of thieves in a great aty can copo with ^a well organised 
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ato sivdtQ liavQ beea. destroyed » besides whicb tbe en.bly- 
filled arsenals and raagazmes of tbe buccaneers were 
burnt Of the pintes about 10 000 perished, iipmrds of 
20,000 foil into tbe hands of tbe«Mctt»r alive, while Publms 
Clodiua the admiral of the Komaa army stationed m 
Cilicia, and a iniiUitude of other individuals earned off by 
tbe pirates some of them long believed at home to be dead, 
obtained once more their fiwdoin through Pompems In 
the summer of 687, three months after the beginnins: of the «7 
campaign, commene resumed its wonted course and instead 
of the lurmer fimtrie abundance pre\ail«d lU Italy 

A diso^reeablo interlude in tbe island of Crete, however, DisseD«ionf 
disturbed lu some measure this pleasing success of the between 
Ponian arms There Quintus Metcllus was stationed in 
the second year of Ins command, and avis employed 
finishing the subjitgation— -already substantially eflected — of Crete 
the island (P 76), when Pompems appeared on the eastern 
watera A collision was nnturjl, tor according to the 
Gabinian law the command of Pompems extended con 
currently with that ot Uetellus over the whole island, which 
stretched to a great length but was nowhere more than 
eighty miles broad, but Pompems was coiisitlente euough 
not to assign it to nny of bis lieuteuaiits 1 be still resisting 
Cretan comrauoities however, who bad seen their subdued 
countrjtneu taken to ta^k by Metellus with the most cruel 
Ecvcntv and had learned on the other band the gentle terms 
which Pompems was in the habit of impojajug nn the places 
which sinrendered to him in tho south of Asia Minor, 
preferred to give in their joint surrender to Pompeius He 
accepted it in Pampbjlia where hewosat tbe moment, from 
their envOjs ami '»cut slong with them bis legate Lucius 
Octavius to announce to Metellus the cooclusiou of the con 
Tentionsand totnke fiver the towm This proceerliug was no 
doubt notlil e tl atofacollengue bufcfonmlrightvvaswholly 
on the side of Pompems and Metellus was most evidently 
in the wrong whun uttcilv ignoring the conieation of the 
cities with Pompeu s ho contmutd to treat them as hostile 
In vain Octnvius protested m vam as he bnd himself come 
without troops, hv summoned from Achnia Lucius Si»enna, 
the lii-Ulenaitol Pompems stationed there, Jiletellus, not 
troubling himself about either Octavius or S seiin i besieged 
Eleuthtrna and took Lippa by sloroi, where Octavius lu 
person was taken prisouer and ignomuiiously di'^niisseu. 
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while the Cretans who were taken with him were consigned 
to tho executioner Accordingljf formal conllicta tool* place 
hetxveen the troops of bi«cnna,at who^o head Octnuus placed 
himself after tl at leader o dcati , and tho«e of Metellus eren 
when tho former had been commanded to return to Ac! an 
Oetaiius contiined the war m conci.rt with t!e Cretan 
Anstion, and Inenpjtna where both made a stand, was 
only r>.bdued bj 2Ictcllus after the most obstinate resist- 

Jn realitr the zealous Optunate Metellus I ad thus begun 
formal ciwl war at his own hand against the generali*aimo 
of the deinocracy It shows the indc-scnbable dj‘<orginj‘«.a 
tion in tl e Homan state that the«e incidents led to i otbing 
further than a bitter convspoodenco between the two 
generals who a couple of years aficrwards were sitting once 
more peacefully and eien * amicably side by s do m the 
senate 

Peaipeot Pompeius dunng ties© events remained ID Cilicia pre- 
tstoihe paring for the next year, as it seemed a campa gn against 
•oprane Cretans or rather aga n«t MctcUus m reality wu ting 

signal which should call him to interf re ui the 
JUhr* utterly confused affairs of the continent of Asia Minor 
The portion of the Lucullan army that was still left after the 
losses which it had suffered and the departure of the 
Timbnan legions remained inactire on the upper Dalvs 
m the country of tho Trocmi bordenng on the Pontic 
territory Lucollus still held provisionally the chief 
command as hia nominated succo'sor Glabno continued to 
linger in the west of Asia Minor The three legions 
commanded by Qumtus Marcias Bci lay equally inactive m 
Cilicia The Ponhc temtoiy was agnm wholly in tho 
power of king Mitbradates who made the ind viduals and 
uimmunities that had joined the Bomans sucii as t! e town 
of Hupatona pay for their revolt with cruel seventy 
The kings of the East did not proceed to any serious 
offensive movement a'raiast the Boman® either because it 
formed no part of their plan or — as was asserted — because 
the landing of Pompeius m Cilicia induced iljtbradates and 
Tigranes to desist from adraocuig further The Alanihan 
Jaw realized the secretly cf en^fced hopes of Pompeius more 
rapidly than he probably himself anticipated, Glabno and 
Bex were recalled and tba governorships of Pontus* 
Bithynis and Ciljcia with the troops stationed there, sa 
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will ns tlic management; of tlie Pontic-Armenian war along 
with autlionty to make war, peace, ami allniiLO witli the 
d\ua‘>t9oC the Hist at hia own distrettOQ, were transferred 
to Pompeius Amidst the prospeet of honours and spoils eo 
ample Pompciiia \’ras glad to forego the chnatising oi an ill- 
lininoun. d Optimate who enviousl) puardwl his scan tv laurels , 
he nhandoTn.d the expedition agAUist Crete and the further 
pursuit of the cor«nrd, aud destined Ins fleet also to support 
tho attack which he projecltd on the kings of Pontus 
and Arimnn Tet amidst this land war he by no means 
whollj loat eight of piracy, whith was i»efpetin\ly raising its 
head afresh Before lie left Asia (;l>9l) he caii«td the 63 , 
necessary ships to he fitted out llu rv against the corsairs, 
on Ins proposal m tho followingyear a simihr mtasure was 
resolved on forltnlj.nud 11 e sum needed for the purpose 
was granted by the senate They continued to protect the 
coasts with guards of caxalrr and small '(juadrons, and 
though, as the expeditions to he menlioued nftcnvnrds 
against C^'prus m o'Kl and Egjpt in COO show, piracy was 66 5S 
not thorou^'hlv* mastered, it yet after tlio expedition of 
Pompeiu*! amiilst all the vicissitudes and political ernes of 
Borne could tn.ior again so raise its licail and so totally 
dislodge the Bomans from tho sea, as it bad done under the < 
tovertimeut of tho mouldering oligarchy 

Tho ftw months, which still nmained before the com War prrpa* 
mencement of the campaign in Asia Minor were employed rations of 
bv the nev commander lu chief vntli strenuous activity in 
diplomatic and military prep3ratioii<« Envoys were sent to ** 

Mithradates, rather to reconnoitre than to attempt a serious 
mediation There was a hope at the Pontic court that Alt ance 
Pliraates 1 mg of the Partbians would be induer>d bj the " •*** 

recent considerable 8Ucces«cs which the allies had achieved 
over Borne to enter into the Pontic- Vrracniau alliance To * 
counteract this Haman envoys proccedetl to the court of Ctesi- 
phon , and the internal troubles which di«tracted the Arme- 
nian riiluig house came to their aid A son of the great king 
Tigranes, bearing the samt- name had rebelled against his 
father, eitlier becau«G ha was umv ilUitg to wait for the death 
of the old man, or because bis fathers suspicion which had 
already cost several of lus brothers their lives led him to 
discern bis only chance of safety in o^nn. lusiurrection 
Vanf^uisbed by lus father ho liad taken refuge with a 
number of Armenians of rank at the court of the Arsacid, 
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and intrigued ngnmst his Mlicr there It was jiirtlj- duo 
to Ills exertions, that Phrantes preftrred to tnicc tho reward 
which was ofTtred to him by both sides for his accession — 
the secured posocssion of Mesopotamia — from the hand of 
the Bomana, teneweil with Ponipeius the agreement con* 
eluded with Lncullus respecting the boiindarj of the 
Euphrates (1’ C7), and eien consented to operate in concert 
^»■tance witli the Bomms against Armenia But thejoiingei Tigranes 
occasioned still greater damage than that wlitcli arose out of 
nn'd hi8 nroinotiiig the nllnncc between tho Eomans and the 

ligimes Pnrthians, for his msnrrection produced n variance between 
tho kings Tigranes and Jlilhradatcs themselies The great 
king cherished in secret tho suspicion that Jlithradates 
might ha\o Ind a hand in the msurreotion of his grandson— 
Cleopatra the mother of the younger Tigranes wis the 
daughter of klithradatcs'-nnd though no open rupture took 
place, the good tinderstanding between the two isonarchs 
was disturbed at the very momeut when it was most urgently 
needed 

At the same time Pompeius prosecuted Lis warlike 
preparatioQs mth energy Die Asiatic allied and client 
coinmuiitties were warned to furnish the stipulated con- 
tingents Public notices summoned the discharged veterans 
of the legions of Pimbria to return to the standards as 
volunteers, and by great promises aod the name of Pompeius 
a considerable portion ot them were induced in reaUty to 
obey the tall The whole force united under the orilers ot 
«• Pompeius may have amounted exclusive of the auxiliaries, 

to between 40 000 and 60 OOO intii • 

66 In the ipnng of 688 Pompeius proceeded to Galatia to 
Pompe Q5 take the chief command of tho troops of Jjucullus and to 
L^lliu advance with them into the Pontic tcrritorv wluther the 
I Oihcian legions were directed to tollow AtDanala a place 
belonging to the Trocni the two generals met, but the 
reconciliation which mutual friends had hoped to effect 
was not accomp]i«Iied The preliminary coirtesies soon 
passed into bitter discussions and the«e into violent alterca 
tion they parted in worv mood than they had met As 

• pompous dtlrbuted ainoov h» •'Jlers imd oT rtrs m rwscnfi 
astOOOOOO sMle-ces ( IGOOO ‘taints App A/M/- 1 16) , ns ll n oSi m 

nceTcd lOftOOOOOO (llo /T JV i»*t 1 ” I6)nnd cch of the ccmmoa 
sold c » 6 000 Bostetxw (Flin App 1 tha armT »l 11 uutnbcreJ at its tr( iinph 
aiwut 40 000 nteo. 
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Lucullus continued to roalvc pr-^ents and to distribute 
lands just as ij lie •were ^Vill m offiw* Pompeiua declared all 
the acts performed by liis predecessor subsequent to his 
ovm arrival null and void Pornially be was m the right , 
befitting tact m the treatment of a mentorioua and more 
than sufficiently mortified opponent was not to be looked 
for from him 

So soon as the season allowed, the Soman troops crossed Invas on of 
the frontier of Pontus There they were opposed by'°“*“® 
ilithradates uith 30 000 infmtry and SOOO cavalry left 
in the lurch hy his ally and attacked by Rome with re- 
inforced power and energy, he made an attempt to procure 
peace, hut he would not listen to the unconditional sub 
mission nbieb Ponipeius demanded — ‘what worse jssue 
could the most unsuccessful campaign bung? That be 
might not expose bis armv, mostly nrebers and horsemen to 
the formidable shock of the Roman infant^ of the line, he 
slowly retired before the enemy, and compelled the Soroans 
to follow him m his various cross marches, mnbng a stand, 
xvlierever there was opportunity with fais super or cavalry 
against that of the enemy and occasioning no small bardabip 
to the Romans hy impeding thcic sunplie* At last Pompeius 
m his impatience deputed from folio vmg the Pontie army, 
and, letting the king alone proceeded to subdue the land 
he marched to the upper Euphrates crossed it and entered 
the ea'stera provinces of the Pontic empire But Iflithra 
dates followed along the left bank of the Euphrates, and 
when he had arnred in the Ann tie or Acih'enian province, 
he mtercepted the route of the Romans at the castle of 
Da«teir3 which was strong and will provided with water, 
and from which with hia hgl t troops he commanded the 
plain Pompeius, still wanting the Cihcian legions and not 
strong enough without tl cm to inaintam himself in this 
position had to retire over tho Euphrates and to seek pro- 
tection from the cavalrr and arc! era of the king m the 
wooded ground of Pont c Armenia extensively iuter?ected 
bj rocky ravines and deep vallers It was not till the 
troops from Cil cia arrived and rendered it possible to 
resume the offensive with a supenontv of force tl at Pom- 
poius a^am advanced, inveited the camp of the king with a 
chain of posts of almo«t eighteen m lea in length and kept 
him formallv blockaded tl ert while the Roman detachments 
scoured tho country far and wide The distress in the 
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Pontic camp was ^at, the draught animals had even to 
bo killed , at length after remaining for forty Eve days the 
king cnu'ied Ins aicL and wounded whom he could not save 
and ms unwilling to leave.in the hands of the enemy to be 
put to death bj his own troops and departed during the 
Prftrc t of night with the utmost «ecrccv towards the east Cautiously 
Jltlra- Pompeius followed through the unknown hnd the march 
was now approaching the boundary which separated the 
donnuiona of IJIithradates and Tininnes TIV hen the Roman 
general perceived that nrithraditeo intended not to bnng 
the contest to a decision withm his owu terntoiy, but to 
draw the enemy away after him into the far distant regions 
of the Past ho dctemiined not to permit this The two 
Battle St armies lay close to each other During the rest at noon the 
Vieopolf Roman army set oat without the enemy obbcrving the 
movement, madeneireuit and occupied the heightswbich lay 
m front and comm*>nded a defile to be parsed b» the enemy 
on the Bouthem bink of the nver Lveus (Jeschil Irmak) not 
far from the modern Endere*, at the point where Jficopolis 
was afterwards built The following morning tbe Pontic 
troops broke up m their usual manner, and, supposing that 
the enemy was as hitherto bebmd them, after accomplishing 
tbe day’s march they pitched Iheir tamp m the very valley 
whose encircling heights the Pomans bad occupied 8ua 
deilly in the silence of the night there sounded all around 
them the dreaded battle-cry of the legions, and missiles from 
all sides poured on the Asiatic host in which soldier* and 
camp followers chariots, hordes and camels jostled each 
other and amidst the dense throng notivithstonding the 
darkness, not a missile failed to take effect TTlien the 
Romans had expended their darts they charged from the 
heights down on the masses, which had now become \nsiblc by 
, the light of the newl^-n»en moon, and which were abandoned 
to them almost defencele’^s , those that did not fall by the 
steel of the enemy were trodden down in the ftarful pressure 
under the lioofs and wheels It was the last battle-held on 
which tie grey haired king fought with the Romans With 
three attendants — twoof his horsemen, and a concubine who 
was accustomed to follow him m male attire and to fight 
bravelj bv his side — he made his escape to the fortress of 
Smona, whither a portion of his trusty lollowers found their 
way to him lie divided amongthem hts treasures preserved 
there, 6000 talents of gold (£ 1 400000), furnished them and 
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hini'ielf \?vtU pojson , and baslcned with tUo bind that vras 
left to him up tbo Euphrates to uiuto uith hia ally, the 
great king of Armenia 

Ihishopo 111 cirise was ram Uio alliance on the faith of Tjjunes 
which Mithradatcs took the route for Armenia already by 
that time existed no longer During the coiiflicta between, 
Mithradatcs and Pompcuis just narrated the king of the “ 
Partluans yieldu g to tho urgenca of the Eomnns and ahore 
all of tie exiled Armeniau pnnee, had lui aded the king 
dom of Tigranes by force of arm** and had compelled him 
to uithdraw into the in.acce«siblc mountains Theiniadiog 
arm} eieii began tho siege of the capital Artisata hut on 
its becoming protracted, king Phraates took 1 is dtparturo 
with the greater portion of bis troops whereupon Tignnes 
overpowered the Parthian corps left Khind and the 
Aril email emigrauts led by hts son, and re-estabhahed his 
dominion throughout tho 1 ingdom Naturally boueier, 
the king was under such circumstances little mclined to 
fight tntli tl « freshly i ictonous Bomans and least of all to 
sacrifice him elf lor ilithradatcs, whomhetri sted Ic s than 
eicr since information had reached him t) at his rebellious 
son intended to betake him*clt to b)» grandfitler So he 
entered into negotiations with the Koroaos for a separate 
peace but Vie did not wait for the coneVusien of the treaty, 
to break off the alliance which linked him to Mithmdates 
The latter when he had arrived at ihc frontier of A.rmeuia, 
was doomed to learn tint tl e great king T granes bad set a 
priee of lOO talents (£21 000) on his Lead had arrested his 
envoys aid had delivered then to the Eomans KiOf' 
Mithradates saw his kingdom in the hands of tl e enemy aud 
bis allies on the poiut of coming to au agreement with them 
it was not possible to contujue the war le might deem 
himself fortunate, if he succeeded m effecting his e«capQ 
along the eastern and northern shores of the Black Sea in 
peril ips dislodging his son Machares — who had revolted and 
entered into connection with the Itomans (P GO) — once more 
^rom the Bosporan k ugdom and m fiud ng on the Slmohs 
a fresh so 1 for fresh projects So he turned northward Jf inmi* a 
Wlien tho king in his fliolk had cro^’sed the Pha is the cros-«stha 
ancient bouudarv of A«ia JIu or Pompeins for the time PhasU. 
discontinued his pursuit but instead of returning to the 
region of (he sources of the EhphmCes he turned a« de mto 
the region of the Araxes to settle matters with Tigranes 
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r«rj»ia«»t \Imint wit] out m«tin 5 *wi*tancehearrJT 0 «i m the region 
Artiuu. of Artaiata (not far from Pnran) and pteJed his camp 
tl irlecn milca from the otr PnerL ht was met bv the «oii 
of the fptat lin" wJio I optd a*ter tl t fall of 1 is father to 
receive tl e Armenian dudim from the liand of the nomans 
and therefore 1 ad end aiouivd m ererr war to prevent the 
conclu* ou of the treaty Iwtwten his father and tl o Pomaua. 
The gieat king was cnirtle more resolrcdtjpurchase peace 
• at anr price On ljor«el ack and without I is purple robe 
but adorned with the roml diadem and the reval turban I e 
appeared at tl e cate of the Bo nan camp and de ired to be 
cond letcd to the | resence of the noman general ^fter 
haring giien up at the biddiugof the lictor* as the rcgula 
tions of the Homan camp required I s lior^e and 1 is awonh 
he threw him«clf m barbarun fashion at tl e fret of the 
proconsul and m token of unconditional surrender placed 
the d adem and t ara m his liands rompeios highly de- 
lighted at ft aactory which co<* not) ing rat ed up the 
humbled k ng of kiof-s in»e«t<*d him again the insignia 
of hva tr ftud dwtated the peace Be* des a parownt 
of £l 400 000 (0000 tftl nts) to the war-chc'l and a t re 
rent to the soldier®, out of w Inch each of thim receiveu 50 
denant (£1 I Or) the king ceded all tie conquests w! ich 
be had made not merely his Pboen cian Symn C 1 c an 
and Cappadocian po«se®5 0 n« but al*o Sapheae and 
Corduene on tl e ri'-ht bank of the Euphrates 1 ewa« nirua 
lesttictcd to Armenia proper and his pos tion of great king 
® was of courre at an cud lu a single campa OT Pompoms 

had totally Bubd led the two mighty kings of Pont is and 
OS Armenia At the beginii n-® of C«S there was no a Homan 
soldier berond the d of the old Homan po scs ons 
at Its clo«e king Mill ridate® was wind ring an exile and 
without an arrar in the rannes of the Caucisu® and king 
Tigrancs sat on the Vnaenian throue no longer as king of 
kiDgs, but as a ra alofjtoioe The wl ole domain of As a 
Jlinor to the we*t of the Euphrates unconditionallr ebered 
the Homans the nctonous armr took up its winter quarters 
to the east of that stream <m Vrroen an soil, m the countir 
from the upper Euphrates to the nver Knr from wh <i 
the Italian® then for the first time watered their horses 
The tribe* But the new field on \si ich the Romans here set foot 
ef la* c»a- nii®ed Dp for the n ne v confl els Ti e brave peoples of the 
m ddle and eastern Caacasja saw with indignation the 
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remote Occidentals encamping on tlieir territory There — in 
the fertile and well w atcred table land of the modern Georgia 
— dwelt the Ibenaus, a braie, ncll organi ed, agricultural Ibrnua. 
nation, whose clau cantons nnder tbeir patriarchs cultivated 
the soil according to the system of common possession, 
anthout ou} separate ownership of the mdividual cultivators 
Army and people were one, the people were headed partly 
by the ruling clans— out of which the eldest always presided 
over the whole Iberian nation as king, and the nest eldest 
as judge and leader of the army — partly by special families 
of priests, ou whom chicQy devolved the duty of presernug 
a knowledge of the treaties concluded with other peoples 
and of watching o\ er their observance The mass of the 
non freemen were regarded na serfs of the king Their 
eastern neighbours, the Albanians or Alans, who were Albaaiani. 
settled on the lower Kur as far as the Caspian Sea, were in 
a far lower stage of culture Chiefl} a pastoral people thev 
tended, on foot or on horseback, their numerous lierds on 
the luxuriant meadows of the modem Shin an their few 
tilled fields were still cultivated with the old wooden plough 
without iron share Coined money was unknown, and they did 
notcoimt hejondaliuiidred Each of their tribes twenty six 
in all, had its own chief and spoke its distinct dialect Tar 
superior m number to the Iberians the Albanians could 
not at all cope with tliem in bravery llie mode of fighting 
wa^ on the w hole the ■«ame with both nations they tought 
chiefly with arrows and hoht javelins which they frequently 
after the Indian fashion dwharged from their lurking 
places m the woods behind the tiunks ot trees or hurled 
downfromtlietopsoftreesonthcfoe the Albanians liadnlso 
numorou"' !ior«e«ien partly mailed after the Medo- Armenian 
manner with licaiy ciiin««es and greaves Both nations 
lived on their lauds nnd pastures in a complete independence 
prc«crved from time immemorial Ivaturo itself ns it were, 
seems to have raised the Caucasus between Europe and 
Asia as a ran part against ihe tide of national movements, 
thcro tlie arms of Cvrus nnd of Alexander had formerly 
found their limit , now the brave gamson of this partition- 
wall set themselves to defend it also against the Bomans 

Alarmed by tbo infonnati vn that the lloman commander Mbso ms 
jn-ch)cf intriided next ppnng to cross tic mountains and to eert/iumd 
pursue the I’ontic king beyond ll e Cmcasus — forMithra Posa 

dates, they heard, was passing the winter in Dio«cuna3 
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(Iskum between Suchum Knlo nnil Anikin) on the Black 
Sta— the Albjfinna iindir their jinnee OroiziB first crossed 
fifWS the Kur III the niiddio of the winter of GS8 (»89 anti threw 
themstlics on tho armr, which was divided for the sake 
of its supnliea into three larger corps under Qmntui 
Jlctillus Ccler, Liiciua ritccus, and VompeiuB m person. 
But Ciler, on whom the chief attack fJl, made a bmo 
stand and FumpoiU'*, after Iiaiitig dcltiercd himself from 
tho dtiHioii Sint to attack httn pursued the barbarians 
IbCTtms l>cntcii at all points as far as the If iir Artotes the king of 

roaquertJ. the Ibcrians kipt (jiiiet and proTni<cd pcicc and friendship, 
but I’oinjicuis, informed that he was secretly nrniing sons to 
fall upon the Homans on thtir march m the pisses of the 
65 Cauci“us, aiUmceil in tho spring of GSO, before resuming 
the pursuit of Mithraditea, to the two fortresses just two 
miles distant from each other, Harmozica (Ilonim Ziche or 
Axmizi) and Scusimon (Tsnmar) which a little above tho 
modirn lifiis command tho two iilleys of tlie rner Tvurand 
its tnbutiry the An*ui,and with tlic«e tlie onli passes 
leading from Armenia to Iberia. Arfoces surprised by 
tho cnemj before ho was aware of it, hastily burnt tlie bridge 
over tho ifur and retreated negotiating into tho interior 
Pompeius occupied tho fortres«ea and followed the Iberians 
to the other bink of tho Kur . bv winch be hoped to induce 
them to immediate submission But Artoccs retired further 
and further into tho interior, aud, when at length he halted 
ou the river Felonis, he did so not to surreuder but to fight 
The Iberian archers however withstood not for a moineut 
the on«et of tho Romm legiou'», and, when Artocts saw the 
Pelorus also crossed br llio Koman^ ho bubmittcd at len^h 
to the conditions which the Tictor proposodi aud sent his 
children as hostages 

Pompe I t Pompeius now, agreciWv to the plan which he had formerly 
P'oe^s to projected, marched through the feirapann pa«s from the 
region of the Kur to that of the Phasis and thence down 
that river to the Black Sea, where the fleet under Senihus 
already awaited bira outbe Colchian const But it was for an 
uncertain idei — for an atm almost un«uhsf intial — that tho 
army and fleet were thus brought to the fabled shores of 
Colcliis The labonona marclt just completed through 
unknown and mostly hostile nations was nothing when 
compared with what atill awaited them , aud if they should 
really succeed in conducting tho force frem the mouth of 
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the Pbasia to tho Crimea, tliToi^h -warlike and poor bar- 
bnnau tribes, on inho«pitable and unknown waters, along a 
coast where at certain places the mountains emk perpen- 
dicularly into the sea and it -yovdd have been absolutely 
necessary to embark m the ships — such a march should be 
successfully nccomplished, which was perhaps more dithcult 
than tho campnigos of Alexander and II anmbil — what was 
gamed by it e\en at the best, corresponding at all to its toils 
and dangers’ The war no doubtnas not ended, so long as the 
old king was still among the linug, but who could guarantee 
that they would really succeed m catching the royal game 
for the sake ot winch tins unparalleled chase was to be 
instituted ? IVas it not "better, even at the risk of jllitlira- 
dales once more throwing the torch of war into A«ia Minor, 
to desist from a pursuit which promised so little gam and bo 
much periP Doubtless numerous voices m the army, and 
still more numerous voices iu the capital, urged the general to 
continue the pursuit incessantly and at any price , but they 
were the voices partly of foolhardy Hotspurs, partly of those 
perfidious friends, who would gladly at any price have 
kept the too powerful imperator aloof from the capital and 
entangled him amidst interminable undertakings m the Bast. 
Pompeius was too ezpeneueed and too discreet on office’* to 
hazard \us fame and bis army in obstiuato adberetice to so 
lujtuiicious an expedition, an insurrection of the Albanians 
in rear of the army lurnished a pretext for abandoning the 
pursuit of the king and ordering its return The fleet 
received instructions to cruise in tho Blark Sea, to protect 
the northern coast of Asia Minor against any hostile inva- 
sion, and strictly to blockade the Cimmerian Bosporus under 
the threat of Aeath to any trader who should break the 
blockade Pompeius conducted the land troops not with- 
out great hardships through tho Colcbian and Armenian, 
territory to the lower course of tlie Kur and onward, 
cro«3ing tho stream, into the Albanian plain. 

Bor several dai a the Boman army had to march m the Frfh con- 
glowing heat through this almost waterless flat country, ^ 
without encountering the enemy, it was only on the 
bank of the Abas (probably the nver elsewhere named 
Alazonius, now Alasan) that the force of the ^banians 
under the leadership of Cose% brother of tho king Oroizes, 
was drawn up against fbe 'Botnans, they are said to have 
amounted, including the cantiogent wh ch hid arrived from 
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tbe inhabitants of the Transcaucasnn steppes to oO.OOO 
infantry and 12 000 caralry Tet they would hardly nare 
risked the battle, unless they had suppo-'cd that thev had 
merely to fight wjlh the Poman cavalry but the caralry 
bad only been placeii in front, and on its retinng the 
maases of Eoraan mfJntry showed themsehea from their 
concealment behind- After a short couCiet the array of the 
barbanans was driven into the woods which Pompeius gave 
orders to invest and set on fire The Albanians thereupon 
consented to make peace, and, following the esatnple of the 
more powerful peoples, all the tribes settled between the 
Kur and the Caspian concluded a treaty with the Eoman 
general The AlbanianSjlbenans and geuerallv the peoples 
settled to the south along and at tl e foot of, the Caucasus 
thus entered at least for the moment into a relation of 
dependence on Bomc. "UTien on the other hand tho 
peoples between the Phasis at d the Mantis — Colehiaos, 
warn, Heatochi Jazyges Acbxans even the remote Pas* 
tame— were irscnbed in the long list of the nations 
subdued by Pompeinv, tbe notion of subjugation was 
evidently emploved m a maonei aery far from exact Tlie 
Caucasus once more verified its Biguificance in the history 
of the world tbe Soman cooguest, bke the Persian and 
tbe Hellenic found its limit there 

intlimjato Accordingly king ilithradatea was left to himself and to 
to Pan- deatinv As formerir bis ancestor the founder of tho 
p*ino state, had first entered bis future kingdom as a 

fugitive from the executioners of Antigonus nud attended 
only by eix 1 orsemen, so had Slithnidates now been 
compelled onee more to cross the frontier of his kingdom 
and to turn his back on bis own aud ht-> fit^iers conquests. 
But to no one had tbe lottery of fate turned up tbe highest 
gains and the greatest losses more fnquentiv and more 
capriciously than to the old sultan of binopo, and the 
fortunes of men m tbe East change npidli and ineilcubbly 
^\elI might Slithradates now m the evening of his life 
accept each new vicissitude with the ll ought that it too 
was only in its turn paving the wav for a fresh revolution, 
and that the only thing constant was tl o per| etual change 
o'' fortune liiismuch as the Ponnii rule was at bottom 
utterly intolerable to tbe Onentals and 3Iitl radates himself 
was in good and so evil a true pnnee of the East it m „ht 
well happen tliat amidst the laxity of the rule exercised by the 
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lioinan senate over the projoec^ and nmidat tlio dicsensiona 
of tNo potiticnl paHies in Homo ftnntoli»j»aiid ripciiing into 
Li\tl ir, '\Iithridatcs might if ht was fortumto enough to 
bido lus tune, rt. C'tahliati Ins <U miniou for tlie tiiird time. 

For this ler) rca<on — boiau'sc bo bojttd and planned wbilo 
•still there -waahfc in him — ^he Ttmained diw^trons to Iho 
Ronnns **0 long js he Intd, as an aged txfugm no Itss than 
when he lad marched forth with ins liiiiidrt d thousands to 
MTest llclhs and "Maccdomn from the liomnns iho restle-^s 
oldmnnmido hi«way in Ihejear 680 from BiO«<.ums amidst 6S. 
uuopeakahlo hardships partly by land parth by sea to tlio 
kingdom of I’anticapajuin, where by his reputation and Lis 
numerous retaincra he drove bis renegade son Machares from 
the Ihrono and compelled him to put him«elf to death From 
this point he attempted once more to negotiate with the 
Homans he besought that his paternal kingdom might be 
restored to him and declared lmn«clf ready lo recogni e the 
supremacy of Homo and to pa\ tribute ns a %a«sal But 
Pompeius refined to grant the king a position in which he 
would haio begun the old gimeafnah and insisted oo lus 
personal eubnii -ion Jlitbra lates, lioweacr, bad no thought 
of giving iiimself into t\ie I ands of the enemy, but was pro- 
{ccting new nod atilt more extniagant plans Straniiug all IJi$tastj>'> 
th© icaowrees with which the trvu'.wrcs that he had sawed 
and the remnant of hia states supplied him lit i quipped a 
new armv ot 30 000 men consisting partly of sKnls which 
he armed and exercised after the Homan fasluon, and a 
war-fleet according to rumour he dt igi ed to march west 
arard through Thrace, ilaecdonia, and Pumonia to carry 
along with luni the Scriluans in the Sirmatian steppes and 
the Celts on the Danube ns allies, and null this avalnncbe 
of peoples to throw hiin«tli on Italy This has been deemed 
a grand idea and the plan of war of the Pontic 1 int» baa » 
been compared with the mil tarv march of Hannibal , but the 
same project which is n stroke ot genius in a man of genius, 
becomes an absurdity in one wlio is ivrong-beaded Ibis in- 
tended invaiiou of Itnh bi the Orentals was simply ridi- 
culous, and the mere ofl pring of the impotent imagination 
of de«pur Through the prudent coolness of their leader 
the Romans were pre euted trom quizoti ally pursuing 
their quixotic aiitago list and warding oil in the distant 
firinieu m attacK, w'mLb d it were i ot nipped oT itse'll infne 
bud, w ould still be soon enough met at tli© foot of the Alps. 
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In fae*, wtHe Ponpwin^wiitout troablia? Lim*elf further 
as to the threats of the impol< nt giant, was emp’orcd la 
or^sairing the temto-r which he had jrained the destia-*" 
0 ^ the drew oo Jo their fulSluent without Vu aid 

tn the remote north His cstraragoat prvraratioas had 
produced the noit iiolent cicitemcnt aTioris ih." Boff^r-ans 
who*e hou«« werv tom down, and who«e oxen were 
taLen from the plough aid pat lodea*h in order to pnxure 
beams and naews for «ir«‘nt«:*iDg engines of war Tb* 
soldiers too were d »»aelie*d toeater oa the I ope’e»< Ital^ 
expedition. Jlilhradaioi Lad constantir be«.n sarnounded 
bj su»pieon and In.-a'cm, he had cot the ctf» of caliing 
forth affeet oa and Cdeh'v among tho«e around hisa As 
in eariier yearn he hid compelled fcis duhaga *hed g«j“T33 
Arcl»*laas to scvL pro*ec‘ion la the Homan camp, as 
during the campigni laicnljas his inost tni«ted oScen 
Dvocles, PhtEQvx, and «xea the rao«t notable c' the 
Eonan einigraats had p»«ed ocer to the eeemr, so 
cow, when his «i3r grew pale aod tbeold.iafim embittered 
sultan was 8eee<sible to no eae else nre his eunuchs, 
desertion follow^-d •till more rapidly cn d“vrt:on. Castor, 
the coniaandant of tbe forlre«J Pbana^ona (on the 
A<4atie C03«t opposite Kcrtch) iir«t raised tbe rtaadard 
of rerolt, he prCMdaimed the freedom of the town and 
d^jrered tbe sons of ilnhradales th.at were in the 
fortre^ into the hands of tbe Eoraans UTiile the 
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ample thus set After the counhy and the annr had 
abandoned the king, the capital Panhcap-eum at length 
opened ita gates to the insurgeots and delivered oser to 
them tlio old kmg enclo«ed m hia pahce Prom the high Death oi 
Trail of his castle the latter besonght his son at least to grant M thra 
him life and not imbrue hia hands m his father s blood , but 
the request came ill from the lips of a man whose own 
hands were stained with the blood of Ins mother and with 
the recently shed blood of his innoeent son Xiphares , and in 
heartless seventy and inhumanity Fharnaces even outstnpped 
hi3 father Seeing therefore he had now to die, the sultan 
resolved at least to die as he had lived, his wives his con- 
cubines and his daughters including the youthful brides of 
the kings of Egypt and Cyprus, had all to suffer the bitter- 
ness of death and dram the poisoned cup before him then he 
seized it but when the draught did not take effect quickly 
enough he presented liia neck for the fatal stroke to a Celtic 
mercenary Bctuitus So died to 691 Mithradatcs Eupator <g 
in the Bixty-eighth year of ins life and the fifty •seventh of his 
reign twenty su years after he had for the first time taken 
tilt held agai at the Bomane The dead body, which 1 ing 
Pharnaces sent as a voucher of his merits and of his loyalty 
to Fompeius was by ordec of the latter laid m the roial 
sepulchre of Siiiope 

Iho death of Mithradates was looked on by the Bomans 
as equivalent to a victory the ine'^sengers who reported to 
the general tlie catastrophe appeared crowned with laurel, 
as if they had a victory to anoounce in the Boman camp 
before Jericho In him a great enemy was borne to the 
tomb greater tl an had ever } et withstood the Bomans m 
the indolent Ea«t Instmctivcly the multitude felt this as 
formerly fecipio had triumphed even more over Hannibal 
than over Carthage so the conquest of the numerous tribes 
of the East and of the grtat king himself was almost for 
gotten in the death of Jlitbradatcs and at the solemn entiw 
of Pompeius nothing attracted more tl e eyes of the multi- 
tude than the pictures, m which they saw kmg Mitlra 
dates as a fugitue leading hts hop>e by the rein and tbere- 
aftei sinking down in death between the dead bodies of bis 
daughters "Whatever judgment may be formed as to the 
idiosyncrasy of the king, ho w a figure of world historical 
importance — m the full sense of the expression Ho ivas 
not a personage of genius probably not even of rich endow- 
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tnents . bnt he poasc»*ed the rery rt^pectahlc gift of hnting, 
and out of this hatred he sustained an unequal conflict agam'k 
fupenor foes tliroti»hoDt half a ccntjjy, Tntbout succe^ 
cloubtlc«% but still with Jionour He bwme still tncro 
significant through the p4>«ition in which history hail placed 
him than through histnaiTidoalit) As the advanced post of 
the national react on of the lift against the 0 •cidental*, ho 
opened the new conflict of the East against the ^ e<t; and 
the feeling remained with tbeTanquishcdas with the Tictor», 
that his death was not eo much tl c end as the beginmng 
r«m [65 Slcanwhile Pompoms after his warfare in 6S9 with the 
peoples of the Caucasus, had returned to the tingdom of 
' Pouius, and there reduced the lut castles still ofllnug 

resistance , the^ were raaed in order to check the en’s ot 
bngandage, and the castle-wells were rendered un*emceable 
hr rolling blocks of rock into them Tlience be ‘et out m 
the summer of COO for Sma, to regulate its afiairs. 

Sut* tC It IS difficult to present a clear \icvr ©f the state of dt»* 
Sm*. organuatioa which then prevailed in the Srnan pronnee* 
It u true that lo consequence of the attacks of LuluUos 
the Annectan goicmof ^lagaJatcs had crscaated tie*o 
proTioces m CSS (P 65) and that the Ptolemic* gladly ** 
they would hare renewed the ittempts of their predeee 8 « 0 M 
to attach the Syrian coast to their kingdom, were yet afraid 
lo provoke the Pomaa govemr’ent by the occupation of 
byna, the more so, as that povemmeiit had not yet regu 
latcd their more than doubtfuj legal title even xa ti»e case of 
Enypt, and had been several times soliaicd bv the S^ian 
princes to recognise them as the legitimate heirs of the 
eitinet house of the Lagtdx But, though the greater powers 
all at the moment refrained from latertereace in the affitra 
of Syria the land auflered lac more than it would have 
suffered aniid«t a great war, through the endle«a and aimle«3 
fends of the pnnces kmgb^aad cities The actual masters 
xn the Seleucid kiogdom'were at this time the Bedoains. the 
i.nUaa Jews, and the Na&taans The inhospitable '^andv steppe 
P™<«- destitute of spnuga and trees, which stretching from tna 
Arabian penm_ula up to and bevond the Euphmte®, reaches 
towards the west as far as the Syrian mountain-cham 
and its narrow belt of coast, towards the east as far as the 
rich lowlands of tbe Tign* and lower Euphrates— this 
Asiatic Sahara — was the primitive homo of the sons of 
Ishmael, from the commencement of tradition we find the 
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“Bedoum" t)ie “«on of t^o desert,” pilcliing hia tenta 
ttere and pasturing hi3 eamela or mounting )ii3 smffc 
liorse m pursuit now of tlie foe of his tnbc, now of the 
tmellmg merchant Tavoured /ormerlp by king Tioranea 
who made u«e of them for his plans half commercial half 
political (P 45), and eub-sequently by the total ab-^ence of 
any master m the Syrian land these children of the desert 
spread themselves over northern Syria Well-nigh the 
leading part m a political point of new was enacted by tl ose 
tribea arhich had appropriated the firet rudiments of a 
settled existence from tl e ncmity of the civilized Syrian'i 
The most noted of the«e cmira were Abgarus, chief of the 
Arab tribe of the Mardani, whom Tigrines had settled 
about EdeB<*a and Carrhai in upper Me opotani* (P 45), 
then to tl 0 west of the Euphrates Sampsicernmus, emir of 
the Arabs of Heraesa (Hems) between Damascus and 
Antioch and master ot the strong fortress Arcthu«a , Atizua 
the head of another horde roaming in the same region, 
Altthandonius the pnnee of the Rhamb-rans, who had 
already put himselfmto communication with Luciillus, and 
serera) other* Alongside of these Bedoiui pnnees there Potter 
had everywhere appeared bold caeahers who equalled 
ejcelled tl e children of the desert in the noble trade of way 
laying Such was Ptolemaius son of Mennreii* perhaps the 
most powerful among these Syrian robber chitfs and one of 
the richest men of tin* penoa who ruled over the territory 
ot the Itvra?ans — the modern Druses — m the valleys of the 
liibanus as well as on the coast nn I over the plain of Massyas 
to the northward with the cities of Heliopolis (Baalbec) and 
Chalcis and maintained SOOO horsemen at hia own expense 
such were Dionysius and Cinaras the masters of t! e man- 
time cities Tnpobs (Tarablns) and Bjblus (between TarabUis 
andBciront), such was the Jew bil-w m Lysias a fortress , 
not far from Apamea on the Orontes 

In the south of Svria on tl e other hand the race of the Jewn 
Jews seemed as though it would about tins time consolidate 
it-elf into a political power Through the devout and bold 
defence of the pnnnlive Jewish national worship, which was 
imperilled by the leielling Hellemsm of the binan kings, 
the family of the llasmonTans or the JlnkVabi had not 
only attained to their hereditary principality and gradually 
to kingly 1 onoiira (iii 01) , but tiie*e princely high pneats 
had al«o spread tl eir conquests to the north, sou^h, and east 
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?• "WTicn t!/j Lnvc Tnunirus Alwintlcr «1 k< 1 (071) lh« Jewish 
kinsdoin ctrelclicd lownrds llic BOiith over the ^sIkIo 
P luli«tia!« iomtorr as far ns the E^j’iitiau frontier, towards 
the southeast as far as tlje ^sb4ta:'sn kingdo n of Ptira, 
from which jntinrus had wrx'steil eotisidtmble tracts on 
the rioht bank, of the Jordan and the Dead bei, towards the 
north o\er Samiria and tho DLCSpolis up to the lake of 
Gtnne'nrolh hero he was already mskini; arrangements 
to occupy I’tohmais (Acoo) and Tictorioudy to repel 
tho a"grc«ions of the Itvnrana. TJie coast obeied the 
Jens from "Nfount Carmel as far as Uliinoconira, inclnding 
tho important (laza— ‘Aiwalon alone was still frci , ?o that 
the terntom of the Jews, once almost cut off from the sea 
could now be cnumtnted among the asrlums of piracr 
IiQW that the Armeninn m»s«ion just os it approsched the 
borders of Judxa wasaierledbr theintcrreniionofLucullus 

(X* Ot) the gifted niUr* of the Ila«monaan hou«c would 
probnblj hare earned their anas still furiltr had not the 
development of the power of that remarkable conijueiing 
siccrdotal state been arrested by inlernil divisions The 
spirit of religions independence and (he national patnoti'in— 
the energetic union of which had called the llaecabee state 

, into life —aery soon became dissociated and C'ca antagonistic 

rtkintm The Jew ish ortliodoij gaming fresh strength m the times or 
the 3Iaccaboc«, or Phimaisni as it was called proposed as its 

practical aim acommunity of Jews composed of the orthodoi in 

all lands esseiitnllj irrespective of the secular goicrnmi-nt 
a community which found its visible points of union in ti e 
tribute to the temple at Jerusalem obligatory on eve^ 
conscientious Jew and m the schools of rtbgiou and spirit- 
ual courts and its canonical ewpenntendepco in the gna 
temple consistory at Jerusalem whitb was reconstituted m 
, the first ponod of the llaccshcee and ma\ be compared as 
respects its sphere of junadictioii to the Homan pontifical 

college A'miiist this orthodoxy, which was becoming more 

aud more o?«ified into theological formalism and a painful 
ceremonial service was arrayed the oppos tion of the so- 
called Sadducees— partly dogmatic, m so far as these in 
novators aclojowleaged only the sacred books them'chw 
and conceded autbonty merelv, not canonicitj to the 
‘ bequests of tho senbe^” that is canonical tradition 
• Thus the SadJaceo doctnn* of »ng»ls ond fjMnts aud «I>» 

tt»urrtct oo of Ike doet. tioel the ti»d uoiuJ JoioU of digeivnce bel » f 
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pnrtlv political, in so far as instead of a fatalistic waiting for 
the strong arm of the Lord of Zebaoth tliey taught that the 
salvation of the nation was to Ins exnected troin the weapons 
of tins world, and above all from Ine mtcnnl and eitemal 
strengthening of the kingdom of David as re-tstablished lu 
the glorious tunes of the Maccabees The partisans of 
orthodoxy found their support in the priesthood and the mul* 
titude and fought against tbo noxious heretics with all the 
unscrupulous implacability with which the pious are often 
found to contend for the possession of earthly goods The 
innovators on the other band relied for support on intelli 
genee brought into contact with the influences of Ilellcnistn, 
on the army, m which numerous Pisidian and Cihcnn merce 
naries served, and on the abler kings, who here strove with 
the ccdesiaatical power much aa a thousand \eara later the 
Hohenatoufen strove with the Papacy Januajus had kept 
down the pnesthood with a strong I and , under his t»v o bods 
there arose (b85 et $eq) a civil and fraternal war, since the 
Phanseea opposed the v igorous Aristobulus and attempted to 
obtain their objects under the nominal rule of his brother, 
the good natured and indolent Ilyrcanus Tins dissension 
not merelj put a atop to the Jewish conquests, but gave also 
foreign^nations opportunity to interfere and to obtain a » 
commanding position m aoutbcni Syria 

This was tbo case fir«t of all witb the I?abatn‘an8 This Avkattutt, 
remarkable nation has ofltn been confounded with its 
eastern neighbours, the wandering Arabs but it is more 
closely related to the AraniTao branch than to the proper 
children of Ishmael Tins Arvnixan or, accordm" to the 
designation of the Occidentals bjTian stock must have in very 
early times seiJt forth Irom its moat ancient "ettlements 
about Dabylon a colony, probably for the sake of trade, to 
tlie northern end of the Arabian gulf these were the Naba- 
taans on the Smaitic peninsula between the gulf of Suez and 
Aih, and m the region ot Pttra (\\ adi Mousa) In their 
ports the wares of the Mediterranean were exchanged for 
tho«o of India, the great southern caravan route which ran 


liiwsees and Sadluceet «lit« la rabonlui'Ws <io«=.loos of nloal jutie- 
prudence and the calendar II la a ihiuvcter st c f ct that Ihe » cto lous 
I hvr«e« hace introduced Iho e days cn«bch the; dedn tirel/ obta Bed the 
•ujwiTiVyiOlnrrt ealtr ennuove-jes or qpcl* 41 «m« 3 il memhero from fho 
* 1 •eme consl tor; into the list of the netnor a) and ral daj» of the 
nation. 
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/romGsza to the mouth of the EophntM nnd the Persian |,ulf, 
pas«ed through tfaecspuM of the Jiabatajaiis — i’ttru — who a 
still nngniflctjit rock jrtlaces end rock tombs furnish cli'anr 
eTidcncL of tho \abitTan*cisniMtion than does an a!roo«t 
extinct tradition Tlie partr of the Phan to whom 
after the nianmr of pneats the tictory of their faction 
seemed not too dearly wught at the price of the indepcn- 
d nceandmtegnty of their country, solicited Aixtas the king 
of the ISabata-ans for aid against Ari«tohuhi9 inrtturnfor 
•which tli^ pronn«cd to girc tick to him all the conquests 
w rested Irom him hr J uidtus Thereupon kretas bad 
adranced with, it was said GO 000 men into Juibi'a and rein 
forced hr the adherents of the Phansccs, ht kept king 
Ariatobu^us besieged in Ins capital 
STmi Amidst the system of Tioknee and ftud which thus 

*•*'**’ prciailed from one end of Syna to another, the larger cities 
were of cour«o the pincipal siiflVrvrs, such ns Antioch 
Seleucia Datna^cu-i, whose citizins found tbem«elvM para 
Ivsed in thoir husbandry as will as in thiir maritime and 
cararan trade The citizens of Biblus and Bct7tu8(Bein>ut) 
were unable to protect their Cefds and their shijis from tho 
Il)ra’an< who issmog from tieir mountain and msntime 
strongholds reudered land and sea equaJlrin*ecure TIio»e 
of Damascus sought to ward off the attacks of the Ityraans 
and Ptolemaius by handing then)«el\es over to tie more 
remote kings of the Aabatieans or of the Jews. In Antioch 
bain|.^iccranius and Azizus mingled m the internal feuds ot 
the citizens and the IleUeniogreatcitr Lad well ni^libeTOme 
eren now the seat of an Arab emir The state of thi^s 
reminds us of the kio''lcss tunes of the German middle 
ages when Ivuremberg and Augsburg found'tbeir protection 
not m the Eorerei n junsdictioncfxhc king but in their own 
' walls alone impatiently the merchant-citizens of Syria 
awaited the stroug arm, which should restore to them peace 
Tb'last and secunty of intercourse There was no want, however, 
Seieaadi of B legitimate king in Syna, there were even two or three 
of them A pnnee Antiocfaus from the bou«o of tho 
Selencids had been appointed br Lucullus as ruler of the 
miy»t northern pronnee in Syria, Commagene (P 6o) 
Antiochus Asiaticu", whose claims on the Syrian throne had 
met with recognition both from the senate and from 
liucullus (P 61 Co} had been received in Antioch after the 
retreat of the Armenians and there acknowledged as king. 
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A ttird Seleucid pnnco Philippas had immediately confronted 
him there as n riTal, and the great population of Antioch, 
excitable and delighting in opposition almost like that of 
Alexandria, as well as ono or two of the neiglibouriiig Arab 
emirs had interfered in the family strife, winch now seemed 
inseparable from the ru!o of the belcucids ^Vas tliere any 
wonder that legitimacy became ridiculous and loathsome to 
its subjects, and that tlie so^lled rightful kings were of 
even somewhat less importance m tho laud than the petty 
princes and robbcr-chiefs ? 

To create order amidst this chaos did not require either Anneiai on 
brilliance of conception or a mighty displaj of force hut ifcof'^yru 
required a clear inoight mtQ the interests of Pome and of 
her subjects, nnd vigour and coDMstencj in establishiugand 
mamtaiuing the institutions which were seen to be ne- 
ces'iar) The policy of the senate in support of Icgitimncy 
bad sufficiently degraded itself, the general whom the op 

E ositioo bad brouglit into power uas not to be guided 
y dynastio considerations, W bad only to see that the 
6\nao kingdom should not be withdrawn from the client* 

Bmp of Homo in future either by the quarrels' of pretenders 
orb} the covetousness of neighbours But to secure this 
end there was only one course that the Roman community 
should send a satrap to prnsp vnlb a vigorous band the 
reins of governmint, which had long since practically 
slipped from the hands of the kings of the ruling house 
more through their own tault than through outward mis* 
fo-tunes This course Poinpeius took Antiochus the 
Asiatic on requesting to be acknowledged as the hereditary 
ruler of Sjna received the answer that Pompeius would uot 
give hick the sovereignty to a king who knew neither how 
to maintain nor Low to govern bis kingdom even at the 
request ot his subjects much less agamst their d stmctly » 
expressed wishes With this letter of the Roman pro* 
consul the house of Seleucos was ejected from the throne 
which it had occupied for two hundred and Eift} years 
Antioehus soon after lost his life through the artifice of the 
emir Sampsiceramu^ is whose client he plajed the ruler lu 
Antioch thenceforth there is no farther mention of these 
mock kings and their pretensiims 

But to establ sh the new Roman government and mtro- jj j 
duce any tolerable order into the contusion of affairs it was pic finuoa 
further necessary to advance into Syria with a rmbtary 
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force and to tcmfr or subdue all the disturbers of the peace, 
^\ho had snrun" up during the many years of anarchy, by 
means of tno Pnnian legions AL-iiilv dimiig the cnmpaigna 
m tho kingdom of Pontux ana on tlio Caucasus Pompeius 
Ind turned hia attention to the nlTairs of S^na and directed 
detachtd conimiasioners and corps to inlrrftrt, winro there 
was netd Aldus Gabiiuus — the same who ns tnbune of 
65 the ^plo had sent Pompeitts to the L-ist — had in 

marchcil along the ligris and then across Alcsopoiatnia to 
Siria, to adjust the complicated affurs of Jtidiru In hke 
manner tho ecTcnly nns"cd Damascus had already beiu 
occupied byLolliusana Mettllas Soon afitrwards another 
adjutant or Pom^Mmis, Marcus Scaurus arnred m Juda» to 
allav tlo ftuds crer breaking out afresh then. Lutius 
Afranius also, who during the cipedition of Potnpeiua to 
the Caucasus hi Id the command of the Iton an troops in 
Armenia had proccedotl from Cordueno (t)ic northern 
Kurdistan) to upper Mesopotamia, and, after he bad sue 
ces«fu!ly Accomplished tho perilous march through tie 
desert with the sympathizing help of the Hellenes settled in 
Carrlifc brought tl c Arabs in Osroene to submission To 
wards the end of 090 Pompeius lo per«on arrived in Syria * 
and remained there till the sotnroer of tho following year, 
resolutely interfvniig and regulating matters for the present 
and tbo tuturc He sought to rcbtoro the kingdom to its 
state in the belter times of the Seleiicid rule, all iiauroed 
powers were set aside the robber-chiets were summoned to 
gn c iin their castles the Arab ehciks were again restricted to 
their desert domains tho nflairs of the seienl communities 
were defiaitnely regulated. The legions stood ready to pro- 
cure obedience to these stem orders and their interference 
Tutrotber- prored especially ncces ary against the audacious robber 
. chief'* failas the ruler ot I/ysia" Dionysius the ruler of 
eMsiiwd Tnpoha Cinyras the ruler of llyblua were taken priaoners 
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• Pompeius spent the w dIw of C60-690 »l H ghboarkood of Ihe 

CaspsQ ea (Do zsxnl 7) In 6'HI le ndaced the list sbonghoIJs 
riill oStripg nsisUnce a Uio k aedom of Pontos and tb» moved elonlf 
tegulihog motters orerysriicn. tcwaidj tho south Tb»» th« orpa mtlon 
of Sr la began in 690 is coDfinwd by tbo fael that ihe Symn pror ncuJ 
ora begins w th th s year ood br Ckcc -o » otslement as to CominngeDe (Ad 
Q fr U I" 2 comp Dm nzn 7) I>ur ng the w nUr of 690-4391 
Pompeius seems to hnr« had bis Ii«at-<iairters In Damascus (Jevepb sir,, 
3 I 3 where, bowerer there m moeb confueon, Diodorur /h tob 
P. 139) 
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in their fortresses and executed, the mountain and maritime 
strongholds of the Ityneans were broken up Ptolemmus son of 
Ilennseus* was forced to purchase his freedom and bis lordship 
with a ransom of 1000 talents (£240 OOO) Ulsewhere the 
commands of the new master met for the most part with 
unresisting obedience The Jews alonehesitited The c:“- Vegotia 
diators formerly sent bv Pompems Gabinms and Scaurus loiwanJ 
had — ^both as it: was said, bnbed with considerable sums — 
decided the dispute between the brothers Hyreanus and jewi 
Anstobulus ID. laTour oi the latter, and had inuuced 
king Aretas to raise the eiege of Jerusalem and to proceed 
homeward in doing- which he sustained a defeat at the hands 
of Anstobulus But, when Pompems arnred in Syria he 
cmcelled the orders of his subordinates and directed the 
Jews to resume their old constitution of high priests, as the 
senate had recognised it about 593 (in 61)> and to renounce 
along inth the hereditary prmcipality itself all the conquests 
made by the Haamociajin pnoces It was the Pharisees, 
who had sent an embassy ol two hundred of their most 
em nent men to the Poman general and procured Irom him 
the orerthrow of the kingdom, not to tlie advantage of 
their oim nation but doubtless to that of the Homans, who 
from the nature of the case could not but here reiert to thi, 
old rights of the Selcucids and could not tolerate a conquer 
mg power like that of Jannmus within the limits of their 
empire Anstobulus was uncertnio whether it was better 
patiently to acquiesce m bis inevitable doom or to meet his 
fate with arms m hand , at one time lie atemed on tlic point 
of submitting to Pompems at another he seemed os though 
be would summon the natiooal party among the Jews to 

0 struggle witlf the Romans \\ I en at length, with the 
legions alriady at the gates be yielded to the enemy, the 
mote ri. -solute or more fanatical portion of lus army rotused 
to comply with the orders of a king who was not free The 
capital submitted , tiie sttcp temple rock was defended by 
that fanatical bind for tl rco months with an obstinacy 
ri-ady to bran death till at last the besiegers elfected an 
entrance while the besiegtd were resting on the sabhitli, 
pos-csscil themseUes of tbi sanctuary and handed oier the 
uiitl ors of that de**! crate rtsistonce, so far ns they had not 
fallen under the sword of tie Homans to the arts of the 

1 vtori Tlius ended iho last rcsuiance of the terntones 
xicwly annexed to the Roman staoe 
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Th«rcw Tbo ^(ork Ix'gun bjr Xucullits had loon completed br 
Pompems. lli« hitherto fonnally independent "tates ot 
laUi« Ui* Hithvnii, PonlU'*, ftnd Sirni were united with the Loroan 
etite, the exchange— wfiieh had been recopniied for more 
than a hundred years as necc'^iry— of the iWblo system of 
a protectorate for that of direct sovereignty oxer the more 
important dejicndent temtones (ill 21) had at length been 
rea?»ed, as soon as the senate had been orerthronnandthe 
Gncchan party liad como to the helm Komo had obtained 
in the East new frontiers, new neighbours new friendly and 
hostile rilations ITicre wire novr added to tho indirect 
territories of Itome the kingdom of Armenia and the pnnci 
pahtiea of tho Caucasus, and nl<o the kingdom on the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, the smaU remnant of tht cxtcn«iTe 
conijneota of llithradatcs Eupator, now a client-state of 
Eorpo under the gorernment of his son and murderer 
Pharnaces, tho town of Fhauagona alone, whose w»* 
mandant Castor had gicen the signal for tie n-volt, was on 
that account recognised by the Poinans as free and in 
CAnOcts depeudent Ivo like 8ucce«4es could be boasted of against 
tho ^abatiBans KingArctas had indeed, yielding to the 
***“*”“■ desire of tho Eoman« evacuated Judmi, but Damascus was 
still in his lands and the IvabatiriD land had not yet been 
trodden by any Eoman soldier To subdue that region or 
at least to show to tbeir new neighbours in Arabia that tha 
Homan eiglca were now domiuant on the Orontts and on 
the Jordan and that the time had gone by when any one 
was free to levy contnbutions in the Syrian proimces as a 
63 domain without a roaster, Pompeius began m C91 an ex- 

y edition against Petra, but detained by the revolt of the 
eivs ivhich broke out during this expedition be was not 
reluctant to leave to Ins successor ilarcus Scaurus the carry 
ing out of tl e diEHcult enterprise against the ^vtbataian citr 
situated far off amidst the desert • Tn realitr Scaurus also 
soon found himself compelled to return without htvuig ac 
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the most sujpictoas circumstance ho^rerer was, that the 
Homans seemed not at all inclined to respect the boundary 
of the Euphrates fised by treatj On seieral occasions 
Homan divisions destined from Armenia for Syria marched 
across jlle&opotamia the Arab emir Ibgarus of Osroeno 
•was recewea under aingularly faTOurabl© condit ons into 
Homan protection nav, Omros situated in upper "Mesopo- 
tamia somewhere betirecn ^isibis and the Tigris 220 miles 
eastward from the Commagenian pas«age of the Euphrates 
was designated as the eastern limit of the Homan do- 
mmion — apparently their indirect dominion inasmuch ns 
the lai^r and more fertile northern half of jfesopotamia 
had been assigned by the Homans in like manner mtb 
Corduene to the Armenian empire The boundary between 
Homans and Fartbmns thus beimme the great Syro-3fesopo- 
tamian desert instead of the Euphrates, and this too seemed 
on)^ provisional To the Part) un envoy*, who came to 
insist on the oiaintcuaDce of the ogreemeuts-'-which cer* 
taioly, as it would «eem, were only concluded orally— 
respectiog the Euphrates boundary Pompeius cave the 
ambiguous reply that the territory of Home extended as far as 
her rights The remarkable intercourse between tho Homin 
commander in chief and the Parti lan *atraps of the region 
of Jledia and even of the d stout province Elvmais (bet iien 
Susiana Med a and Persia, m the modem Liiristan) 
seemed a commentaiy on this speech • The viceroys of tl is 
latter mountainous irarlite and remote land had al iwys 
exerted themxeWcs to acquire a position independent of 
the great king it was the more ofTensive and menacing 
to the Parthian goicmmeot. when Pompeius accepted t! e 
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profFered notnige of tins d\nast Kot less significnnt \ra3 
the fact tint the title of “ king of Ivings wliicli Ind been 
hitherto conceded to tlic Parthian hiiig the Homans in 
olficfil intercourse m as now all once c’sehanged bj them 
for the simple title of hing 'Has iias cren more a threat 
than a viohtion of etiquette Since Home Ind entered on 
the hentige of the Seleucids, it seemed almost as if the 
Homans Ind a mind to reicrt at a convemeut moment to 
tho«e old times when all Iran and Turan wero ruled from 
Antioch, and there was na jet no Parthinn empire but 
merely a Parthian satnpy H»e court of Ctesiplion would 
Ihns hive had reason enough for going to war with Home , 
it seemed the prelude to its doing so, when m COO it declared 64 
war on Armenia on account of the question of the irontier 
But Pliraates liad not the courage to come to an open 
rupture with the Romans at a time when the dreaded 
general with bn strong army was on t)ie borders of tlio 
Parthian empire Mi'heci Pompeius sent commissioners to 
settle amicably the dispute betnicn Parthn and Armenia, 
Phraotes pelded to the Homau medntioD forced upon him 
and acquiesced in their award which assigned to the Arme- 
nians Corduene and northern Me'«opot*imia Soon after- 
wirds his daugliter with her son aod her busbisd graced 
the triumph ot the Homan general Fren the P-irthians 
trembled before the superior power of Home and if tber 
had not like the inhabitants of Poutus and Armema sue- 
Climbed to the Homan arms, the reason seemed only to be 
that they had not ventured to stand the conflict 

'Xhere still deiolvedon the geneml the duty of regulating o gin sn- 
the internal relations of the newlj -acquired provinces andionoitbc 
of removing as fa as posoible the tracesof athirteeu years «»• 
desolating war The work, of organisation begun in Asia 
Minor by Lucnllos and the coronussion associated vntli him • 
and in Crete by Metellus received its conclu'-ion from Pom 
perns The former proMnee of Asia which embncedMysia 
X\dia Phrygia Cana and Lvcia was converted from a iron 
tier province into a centi alone Thenewly-crected provinces 
were, that of Bitlnnia and Pontua which was formed out of 
tlie whole former kingdom of Aicomedes and the western 
half of the former Pontic state as far as and beyond the 
Halj s , that of Cilicia winch indeed was older, but w as now 
for the first time enlarged and orgauiscd m a manner 
heflttiQg its name, and comprehended also Pamphylia and 
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I^nnna t}iitofSma,andtliatof Crete linch was no doubt 
•wanting to render that ina«s of countnes capable of being 
regarde 1 ns the temtonal p<»ses5ion of Rome in the modira 
senae of the term The form and order of the goicrament 
remained substantially aa they -were , onlr the Roman com* 
mimitycamein place of the former roonarohs ThoseAsiatic 
provinces consisted aa formerly of a motley mixture of 
domainal possessions, ctxtc tcrntor\c» de /aelo ordejureau 
tonomous, lordships pertaining to princes and priests and 
langdoms, all of n hich were as regards internal ndmini«tra 
tion more or le~3 left to themselves and in other respects 
were dependent sometimes in milder sometimes in stricter 
form on the Roman govemment and its proconsuls very 
much aa formerly on the great king and his satraps 
Fttiiaiary The first place in rank at least among the dependent dj 
kngs. nasts was held by the king of Cappadocia, ivhose territory 
jippa. oeia. Lucuilus lad already enlarged by investing lim with the 
province of Melitene (about ualatia) as fares the Euphrates, 
and to whotn Pompeius furtl er granted on tie western 
frontier some distncts taken off Cilicia from Castobala as fae 
aa Derbe near Iconium, and on the eastern frontier the 

§ rovitice of Sopbene situated on the left bank of the 
iuphrates oppos te Melitene and at first destined tor the 
Armenian pnoce Tigranes, so that the most important 
passage of the Euphrates thus came wholly into the 
ComTiug«i, cower of the Cappadocian prince The small province of 
Commagene between Syria and Cappadocia with its capital 
Samosata (Samsat} remained a dependent kingdom in the 
hands of th“ alreadv named SeJeucid AntiocI us * to bun 
too were assigned tbe imoortant fortress of Selcucia (near 
Riradjik) commanding the more southern pass-age of the 
Euphrates, and the adjoining tracts on the le't bank of 
that nver and thus care was taken that the two chief 
passages of the Euphrates with a corresponding territory on 
the east“ni bank were left in the hands of two dynasts 
whollv dependent on Rome Alongside of the kings of 
Cappadocia and Commagene and m real power far supenor 
to them the new king Deiotarns ruled m Asia Minor One 


• Th« wsr which Ihi, Antxwhm b to har* wa<^ w !h Pompf u» 

(Apr »n, if Otr 109 11 ) ts nrt ra/coR i» Mt w th the trentf wh cJi b» 
omda'led w th LbcoIIbs (D« «■■ . . . 4j td h * nniu nrhed cent nnvoce lo tii> 
•OTcre gntp pmbaHy K wu aneoeiel » mpir from the eim n lance th« 
Auliochos of Commageoe amosg the kiDge nUaeil hj 1 onipeiBs. 
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of tho tctntclii of tbe Celt jc stock of tkc Toli^tobon settled Cabtk. 
round Pi nud •»unimot»cd b} Lucullits nod Pompeuig 
to render military semee tvitb the other small Itomnn 
client'* Diiotarus 1 id lu tlie^e, campaigns so bnlliantlv 
proved hi^ tru'twortinness and his cmrgi aa contrasted 
vitli all the indolent Orientals that the llomnn ^.rntrala 
confcrn.d upon him, in addition to his Galatian heritage and 
tns po8sc«»ions m the rah conntrr bttwetn Amisiia nnd tho 
mouth of tilt llalys, tho easttm half of the former Pontic 
empire with the mnntin e towns of PI amaeia nml Trapezns 
and the Pontic Armcnii as far ns the Colchian nnd Grtat- 
Armenian frontar to form the kingdom of Les«er Armenia 
Soon afttnvards ho incrca«ed his alri adj considerable tcrri- 
torv bv the countrv of the Ciltic Irocmi who«c tctrarch 
he dispossessed Thus the pettj ftudatory became one 
of the most powerful diuasts of Asia "Minor, to whom might 
bo intrusted tho guardianship of an important part of the 
frontier of tho empire 

YflssaU of lessor importance were tho other numerous Pnnewsad 
Galatian tctrarchs one of wliom,Bo"odiatarus pnnec of tlio ehffi* 
Irocmi was on account of his tntd valour m the Mithra* 
datic war ptxsentid bj Pompeius with tbo formerly Pontic 
frontier-town of Atitliradatium Attains pnnee ol Poplila- 
goma who traced back Ins bncago to the old ruling house of 
the Pilffimtindm Aristarchus and other petty lords in tho 
Colchian territory Tarcondimotus who ruled in eastern 
Cilim an the mountain \aUevs of the Amanua , Ptolemoiua 
son of Jlcnnmus uho continued to rule in Chalcis on the 
Xibamis Aretas king of tl e biabatxaoB as lord of Pa 
ma«cus lastly the Arabic cn irs m tho countnes on either 
sidt, of the fcuphrates Abgarus in Osroene whom tho 
Komnns endeavoured iii every way to drniv over to their 
interest with the view of using him as an advanced port < 
against the Parti lans Sampsiceramus m Hemesa Alcnau 
donius the Blambtcan, nnd another emir m Eostra 'lol’tesilr 
these fell to be added the "pintoal lords who m tho EastP'"'**' 
frcquentlv ruled over land and people like secular dynasts 
and whose authontj firmly established m that native homo 
of fanaticism tbo Eomaus prudently refrained from dis 
turbing, as they refrained from even robbing the temples of 
their treasures the high pnest of the Mother of the Gods 
xnPessinus the two high pnests of the goddess Ala mtb© 
Cappadocian Comana (cm tb© upper Situs' and in the 
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Pontic city of the sime name ^Gamenek near Tocat) both 
lords who were in their countries mfenoi only to the kmp 
1 X 1 power, and each of whom even at a much later pcnod 
possessed extensive e^tat^ with special jurisdiction and 
about SIX thousand slaves — Archelaus, 'on of the general of 
that name who pa^ed oier from Mithradates to the Ho- 
mans was invested by Pompeius with the Pontic hmh 
pnesthood, the high pne^t of the ^ena^ian Zeus m the 
Cappadocian district of llomnene whose rereimes amounted 
annualh to£S COO (IShlents) the arch priest and ruler” 
of tl at territory m Cilici'i Trachea where Teucer the son 
ofx^jax had founded a temple to Zeus over which his 
descendants presided bv virtue of hereditary right, the 
“ arch pnest and ruler of the people” oft! e Tews to whom 
Pompeiu*, after haiicg razed the walla of tho capital and 
the royal treasanc-* and strongholds jn the hnti, gsvi back 
the presidency of the nation with a serious adniouitiOR to 
keep the peace and no longer to aim at conquests 
UrbiB «m Alongside of the«e secular and spintuil potentates 
mun UM stood the urban communtlies Tl cse were partly wociated 
into larger unions wlich rejoiced in a eomparalno in 
dependence such as in particular the Icigue of the twentv* 

, thne Lycian citie« wbicli was well orgainzid and constantly 
kept aloof from participstion in llic di«orders of piracy, 
wltreis the numerous detached coromuuitiea, even if tle> 

1 ad tlieir sclf-gov^mnient secured by cl srttr wert in prac- 
tice vhollr d( pendent on tic lloii an goierilors He 
on «r Homans failed not to see that with the t3'*k of representing 
prUiR Ilf* licit n «m aid protectiig and cxteidmg tlo domau of 
iu A»m Alexander in the Ea«t there devoUed oti them the | rimary 
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tlie last -war had spent itself, rece«ed from Lucullus a con 
Biderahlo extension ot its domain The Pontic Ileraclea 
energeticallj ns it had resisted the Romans yet rtcovered 
its temtorj and its harbours, and the barbarous furj of 
Cotta against the unhappy city met \nth the sharpest 
censure in tl e senate liuenllns had deeply and sincerely 
regretted that fate had refused him the happiness of re'seumg 
Sinope and Amisus from devastation bj the Pontic soldiery 
and hi3 own , he did nt least what be could to restore them, 
extended considerably tlieir territories, peopled them afresh — 
partly with the old inhabitants, who at his mutation re- 
turned in troops to their beloicd homes partly with new 
settlers of Hellenic descent — and provided for the recon 
etruction of the buildings destroyed Pi/inpeius acted m 
the same spirit and on a greater scale Even after the 
Bubjugatton of the pirates be had, instead of following the 
example of his predeceo^ora and crucifying his prisoners, 
whose number exceeded 20 000 settled them partly in the 
desolated cities of the PJam Cdicia, such as Alallus Adana 
Epiphaneia, and especially m Sob, which thenceforth bore 
the nan e of Potnpeius city (Porapeiupobs) partly at Dymi 
m Acbaia and even at larcntum Tins colonising bi 
pirites met with manifold censure* ns it seemed m i 
cettuumeasucetoset a premium on crune in reality it wO! 
politically and morally justifiable for as things then stood 
piracy was sometl mg different from robbery and thi 

I iciaouera might fairly be treated according to martia 
aw But Pompeius made it his busmess above all to pro 
mote urban life in the new Roman provinces "We Lavi 
alrtady ob'served how poorlv provided with towns the Pontn 
empire was (iii 280) most distnets of Cappadocia evei 
a century after this had no towns but merely mountaii 
fortresses as a refuge for the agricultural population in u nr 
the whole east of Asia Minor, apart from the sparse Greel 
colonies on the coists must have been at this tune in i 
suuilar plight The number of towns newly established b\ 
Pompeius m these provinces is locludiug the Cilicnn settle- 
ments stated at thirty nine several of which attained great 


• To tb s C cero » rpproach probably po nts (De Off !■> 49) pntas 
irnmf iitfs ^ 1 jooos irrtyo/'s n so lar wunriy as those prate- 

colon es p eU bly had the j » lego of imm a ty co temd on them by 
’’otnpe us wh le as is well known, the provutual connaanitieji I p dent 
on Home \ ere a general I able to tautni. 

VOL IT j. 
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prosperity Tlie mo«t actable of the^e toirnsLips m the 
former kmt'dom of Fontus were, ^leopolia, the ‘ city of 
nctorr,’ founded on the «pot where llithradates sustained 
the last d^isire defeat (P 120) — the faire't memorial of a 
peneral nch in similar trophies Megalopolis named from 
Pompems’ surname, ou the frontitr of Cappadocia aud 
!«« er Armenia, the suVequent Stbaateia (now Siwas), 
Ziela, where the Fomans fought the unfortunate battle 
(P 71) a place which had an<en round the ttmple of 
Anaitis there and hitherto had belonged to its high pnca*^ 
and to which Fompeius now gate the form and pnrileges of 
acitr, Dio«pohs, formerly Cabira, afterwards eoescfarea 
(2iik«ar) U&ewiseone of the battle-fields of theintewar, 
M^opolis or Pompeiupolis, the restored Eupatona at the 
confluence of the Lrcus and the In«, originally built be 
Mithradate^, but again destnired br him on account of its 
defection to the Homaos (P 116), iNeipoIi*, formerlr 
PhazemoD between Aina«ia and tie Hair*. Mo«t of the 
towns thus e<tab!isbed were formed not br bruiging coIo 
ni'ts from a distance but br the 8uppres«ioD of village* and 
•he collection of their inlabilants within the ntw ring wall. 
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the existing commiujities than on fonudmg new ones The 
abuses and usurp itions which prevailed were reformed as 
far as lay m bis power copious ordinances drawn up care- 
fully with reft-rence to the diffewspt provinces regulated the 
II unicipal system m detail A number of the nio«t con 
siderable cities bad frtsh privileges conferred on them 
Autonomy was bestowed on Antioch on the Orontes the 
most important city of Soman Am and but little in- 
ferior to the Egyptian Alexandria and to the Bagdad of 
antiquity the city of beleucia m the Parti tan empire as 
also ou the neighbour of Antioch the Pierian ytleucia which 
M 13 thus rewarded for its courageous resistance to Tigranes , 
on Gaza and gencrnll) on all the towns liberated from the 
Jew ish rule , on 11} tilene in the west of Asia Minor , and 
on Phanagoria on the Black Sea 

Thus was completed the structure of tl e Komnn state in Agg tgiu 
Asia winch with its feudatory kings andiassals its sacer 
dotal priuccs and its senes oi free and half free cities puts 
us TiMiiiy in mtod oC the Halj Komao Smpiro of the 
German nation It was no miraculous work, cither ns 
respects the difficulties overcome or as respects the result 
obtained nor was it reodered such by all the high sounding 
words which tho Roman world of quality lavished in faiour 
of Lucullusandtho artless multitude in praise of Pompcius 
I ompeius m particular consented to be praised, and prai'>ed 
liim^clf in such a fashion that people might almost Lave 
reckoned him still more weak minded than he really was 
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tlie foirtT-«uth birthSaj of Poinpeiua the Great — adorned, 
to «3j notnjB" of jetrels of all •<jrt5, hr the crcmx insr^nta 
of iljthradafea and bf the children of the three n]ightie«t 
kings of Asia, iIrthAda*^es Tigranes and Phraates , it 
rewarded its general, who had conqaered twentr-two km"*, 
with regal honours and he-towed on hun the golden chaplet 
and the insignia of the Biagistrarr for Jife 3he coins 
struck in hia honour exhibit the globe it*elf placed amid't 
the tnple lanrels brought home from the three continent*, 
and funaounted hr toe golden chaplet conferred hr the 
buiges«es on the man who had tncmphed orer Afnca, 
fipaiD, and Asia. It need excite no surprise, if in prc'ccce 
of such childish acts o*" homage roices were heard of an 
tppo«ite import Among the Boman world of gualitr it 
was currently aSrmed, that the true merit of hanng subdued 
the East belonged to Leenllo*, and that Pouipeius Jnd only 
gooe to the to supplant Luodlo.* and to plait the 
Pturela wlucb soother h^d bad plucked around his own brow 
Both statementa were totally erreceons , i^ was sot Pompems 
but Gbbno that was eeot to Asia to rcliere LucoUns, and, 
bmrely as LucuUus had fought, it was a tact that, when 
Pompeios took the sopreire command, the Bomana had 
forfeited all their earlier rucce**cs and bad not a footV 
breadth of Pontic soQ lO their pof^c^ion. 3Iore pointed 
and effechre was the ridicule of the inhabitants of the 
capital, who failed not to nickname the mightr conqueror of 
the globe after the great powers winch he had conquered, and 
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dethrone tmg Ptolemy who not recogni«ed by the 
Homans and to carry out the testament of Alexander but 
Pompema marched neither to Panticapmiim nor to Petra, 
neither to Cteaiphon nor to jVlfiandria throughout he 
plucked only those fruits which spontaneously came to 
his hand In like manner he fought all his battles bj sea 
and land with a crushing superiority of force Had this 
moderation proceeded from the strict observance of the 
lustmctions given to him as Pompeius was wont to profess 
or even from a perception that the conquests of Pome must 
somewhere find a limit and that trc'.h accessions of territory 
were not advantageous to the state it would deserve a 
higher praise than history confers on the most talenteU 
officer hut, constituted as Porapcms was his self restraint 
was beyond doubt solely the result of his peculiar want of 
decasion and of initiative — defects no doubt which were lu 
hi 8 case for more useful to the state than the opposite 
excellences of bis predecessor Certainly Terr grave errors 
were perpetrated both by Lucullus and by Pompeius 
Lucullus reaped their fruits himself when his imprudent 
conduct wrested from him all the results of his victones , 
1 impeius left it to Ins successors to bear the coneequences 
of his fal«e policy towards the Parthians He might cithei 
base wade v.at on the TatU lawa \f be bad had the eoutage 
to do so, or have maintained peace with them and recognised 
ns he had promised the Pupbrates as boundary he was too 
tinud for the former course too vam for the latter and 
so he re'^orted to the silly perfidy of rendering the good 
1 eighbourtiood which the court of Ctesiphon desired and on 
ito part practised imp visible through the most imbounded 
aggressions and^vet allowing the enemy to choose of them 
selves the time lor rupture and retaliation As adminis 
tntor of Vsia Lucullus acquired a more tl an pnneely wealth 
and Pompeius also receiv ed as reward tor its organization large 
sums 111 cash and still mow considerable pronuasory notes 
from the king of Cappadocia from the rich city of Aatiocb 
and from other lords and commomties. But such exactions 
bad become almost a cu«toiiiaTV tribute and both generals 
showed themsolves at any rate to be not altogether venal m 
questions of greater importance but if possible got them 
8 Ivts paid by the party who e interests coincided with 
VnOM; lA Timic to tiie times this does not "pre- 

vent us from charactci^jig the odmumtration of both as 
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comparatirelr commendable nnd conducted pnmanlj^ m the 
interest of Ilonie, eccondarti^ in that of the proTincusis 
The conversion of the climite into subjects the better regu- 
lation of the eastern frontier, the establishment of a single 
and «trong government were fiJl of blessing for the rulers aa 
well as for the rul“d The financial gam acquired bj Borne 
was immen>ie , the new propertj tax, winch with the excep- 
tion ofsome specially exempted domniunities all those pnnce« 
pnesta, and cities had to pay to Borne, raised the Koman 
state revenuea almost by a half above their former amount 
Asia indeed suffered severely Pompoms brought m monev 
and jewels an amount off2 000 000 (200 000 000 sesterces) 
into the state chest and distributed £3 000 0^ (1C 000 
talents) among his officers and soldiers , if wt. add to tbu 
the considerable sums brought home by Lucullu*, the non 
official exactions of the Bornm annj , and the amount of tlie 
^mage done by tho war the financial exhaustion of the 
land may be readily conreived The Bonian taxation of 
Asia was perhaps in itself not worse than that of its earlier 
mler«, but it formed a heavier burden on the land lo so fir 
as the taxes thenceforth went out of the country and only 
the lesser portion of the proceeds was again expended in Asia , 
and at anr rate it was m the old as well as the newh 
acqutfed proiince^ based on a «)8ten3at:c plundering of tfie 
prormccs for the benefit of Rome But the re^pousibiJity 
for this rests far less on the generals personally than on the 
parties at home whom these ha I to con«ider, Lucullus had 
even exerted him'elf energetically to set limits to the 
usurious deahngs of tl e Roman capitalists la Asia, and this 
essentially contnbuted to bring about his fall JFow much 
both men earnestly sought to renio tl e prwpenty of tho 
reduced provinces, is shown by their action jn cases where 
no consioentions of party pobi^ ti d their hands, and espe- 
cially in tlieir care for the cities of Asia Afinor AUhongh 
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thesrtnlj tormented Asntics for rterer> ren^on ttiilit c-inie 
tttteocled b\ the mward and outuftrd jeato, tlie absence of 
nbich bad bet.li so Ion;; and so puiifulh ftlt 

Pcicc continued Bub»tanltallv jn tbc Snst, tiH the idea— TTie t «st 
nien.lv indicated by I’ompems with Iih cbaractiristic 
timidftT — of joinin" the regions eastward of the Lnpliratea 
to the liomnn empire was taken np again tnergs^ically but a, 
un»ucce«sfullv bv the new tnumnnile of Homan regent^, and 
soon thereafter tho civil war drew tho eiistern provinces as 
well as all the rest into its fatal \ortci In the intcrsal the 
governors of Cilieia bad to fight constantly with tho moun- 
tain tribes of tliL Amanus and those of Sy na tntli the hordes 
of the dc«ert, and in the latter war against the Dcdoiuns more 
especiall} manv Homan troops were destrojed, but these 
movements had no further significance More rcmarkablo 
was the obstinate resistance, winch the tough .Icvn«li nation 
opposed to the conqiicrora Aleiander son of the deposed 
king Aristohulu*, and Anstobulus hmsvlf who after jv time 
succeeded in escaping from captiuti, eaciled during the 
governorship of Aulus Gabinms (607*700) three difJcrent 
revolts against the new rulers, to each ol n hich the goicrn 
mentof the high priest Ilyrcanus installed by Home ini- 
potently succumbed It was not polilieal conviction, hut 
the invincible repugnance of the Onenfa! towards tho un 
natural vokc, wbicli compelled them to kick against tho 
pricks, as indeed the last and most daogerous of these 
revolts, for which the withdrawal of the Sjnau army of oc 
cupation in consequence of the Egyptiancri'es furni^ed the 
immediate impu]«e, began with the murder of the Romans 
settled in Palestine It was not without difficultj that the 
able governor sycci^id in rescuvug the lew Homans, who 
had escaped the same fate and found a teinporan reluge 
on mount Grnzim, from the insurgents who kept them 
blockaded there aud in overpowenug the revolt alter scierat 
severely contested battles and tedious stfges In consequence 
of thisthemonarchv of the high pnestswavaboliohedand the 
Jewish land was broken up ns Macedonia had formerly been 
into five independent districts administered by governing 
colleges with aa optimate orpimratioa Samaria and other 
places fared by the Jews were restored to form a counter 
poise to Jcrnsaleni, and lastly a heavier tribute wio im- 
no«ed on the Jews than oa the other Syrian subjects of 
Home 
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Tbsiuj It still rcmnins tliat wc should glance at the kingdom of 
/wrt ^ alon" with the last de/wodoiic^ that remained to it of 
tlic exlciisno conquests of the Laguim, the fair island of 
(’tpnis Tgjpt was now*the onl^ state of the Jlcllenic 
l*i«t that Mas still nt least ooinii)ail> independent just as 
fonoorh \\hrn the IVntians established tncmselres along 
the eastern half of the Mediterranean, Egypt was their Ja't 
conquest so noi\ the mighty conqiiirora Irom thoM^cst long 
delayed the annexation of thatoimlcut and j eculiar countiy 
1 he reason laa , as was alnadyinnieated, ncithenn any fear of 
the reaistanci of Egypt nor in the want of a fitting oecaston 
] gypt was nearU as powerless ns Syria, and had already m 
(j73 talUn in all duo form of law to the Itoman community 
(I* 18) The control cicrciaeJoTcr the court of ilcxandna 
by the ro^al guard — winch ap] omtcii and deposed mtuisiera 
and occaaloinllv kings took for itself what it plca«cd and, if 
it was refused a nseof jar, besieged the king in his palace— 
was br no means liked in the country or rather tn the 
capital (for the countiy with its population of agricultural 
slates was hardly token into account) , and at least a party 
there wished for it 0 annexation of Egypt bj Home andeien 
took steps to procure it But tbo less the kings of Egypt 
tauld think of <outcn<Iing iii arms against Eonie the more 
energetically Egyptian gold resisted the Eoman plana of 
union, and in con«equriiec of the peculiar despotieo-com 
munistic centralujition of tbe Eg} ptian finances the reicnues 
of tbo court of Alexandna were still nearly equal to the 
puoLc income of ‘noine even after its augmentation by 
Poinpeius The suspicious jealotisr of tbe oligarchy, which 
w as chary of allow mg any indiridual either to conquer or to 
administer Egypt operated in the same dir ction So the 
lie facto rulers of Egypt and Cyprus were enabled by bribing 
tbo leading men m tho senate not merely to respite their 
tottering crowns but e>i*n to fortify thim afresh and to pur 
chase from the senate tho confirmation of their rora! title. 

But withtl 18 they had not jet obtained their object Formal 
state law required a decree of the Boman burgesses until 
this w as issued the Ptolemies were dependent on tho capnee 
of every democratic ruler and they had thus to commence 
the warfare of bribery also agamst the other Homan party, 
winch as the more powerful stipulated for far higher prices 
The result in the two cases was different The annexation 
’8 of Cyprus was decreed in COG by tbe people, that is by the 
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lenders of Uio detnocrncy, the smport gi\en to pirac) by the 
C) pilots benig oUeged as the offieial rtn^on why that eoutso 
should now bo adopted Marcus Cato, intrusted by hn 
opponents with the execution ©f this measure, camo to 
the inland without on army , boi ho had no need of one 
The km? look poison , Iho inbabitnnts submitted without 
offenng resistance to their incaitiblo fate, and were placed 
under the goicrnor of Cihcia Tlio ample treasure of 
nearly 7000 talents (£1,700,000), wliich the equally covetous 
and miserly king could not pTcvnil on himself to apply for 
the bribes rcquuito to save his crown, ft.ll along with the 
latter to the Itomans, and filled after a desirable fashion the 
otnplj aaults of their treasury. 

On the other hand the brother who reigned in Egjpt sue- ptoiemy is 
ceeded m purchasing his recognition by decree of the people Fgjpt rt- 
from tho new masters of Home in C95 , the purchase-money 
18 said to have amounted to COOO talents (£1,400,000) 
Thocitwensindcedjlongciaspcraledagunsttbeir goodfiute t/iiii 
player and bad ruler, and now reduced to eitremitics by the wVjeeu. 
deunitive loss of Cyprus and the pressure of the taxes 
which were raised to an intolerable degree m consequence 
of the transactions witli tho Romans (<>06), chased him on 
that account out of the country When tho king thereupon 
applied as if on account of his eviction from the estate whu.K 
he had purchased, to those who sold it, tluse were rtasonable 
enough to see that it was thcic duty as honest men of busi 
ness to get back his Kingdom for Ptolcmmus , only the parties 
could not agree as to tho person to whom the important 
charge of occupying Egypt by force along with the perqui- 
sites thence to be expected should be a‘«3igued It was 
only when tho tiiumvirate was confirmed anew at the con- 
ference of Luca, that this affair was also arranged, after Ptole- 
maeus had agreed to a further payment of 10 000 talents 
(£2,400 000), the governor of byna Aulus Gabuims now 
obtained orders from those in power to take the necessary 
steps immediately for restoring the king The citizens ot 
Aleiaodna had meanwhile placed the crown on the head ot 
Berenice tlie eldest daughter of the ejected king, and given 
her a husband m the person of one of the spiritual princes ot 
HomanAsia, Archelaus the high priest of Coinana (P 111), 
who possessed ambition enough to hazard his secure and re- 
spectable position in the hope of monutiug the throne of the 
Lagidffi His attempts to gam the Bomau regents to his m- 
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ten?«tircm*iinp<l without nucrtss , bnt hedij not recoil before 
tl c idea of being nbbgvd to mamtain hu new kingdom 
with arms m hand errn against the nouiana Gabmius, mtli* 
out 0'te!u<ib!i? powers to vudertake war agaiast l^gjpt but 
directed to do so br the regents, made a pretext out of the 
aUeged support of i iracf bj the Egj ptians and the buddmg 
of a fleet Dj Arcfelaus, and «tirttd without dclar for the 
Fgjptm frontier (C^) The marvh through the sand^ de- 
sert between Gua and Pelu«iam, in which so manj in\a«ioiw 
}.rpvioii«!r direct «d against Fgjpt ha I brokt n down, was on 
this occasion sueceesiullT accorajilishtd— a result e^penali} 
due to the quick and skilful leader tf the caralry Marcus 
Anionius Ihe frontier fortress of Pdusium also was sur- 
rendcn.d without resistance betlic Jewash gnmson stationed 
then In front of this city the Pomans met the Eg) ptian*, 
defeated them — on which oivuion kntomus again dij- 
tingyiahed hi(n<eir-~and amied, ns the first Koman army, 
at the ^ile Ilcre the fleet and army of the Egyptians 
were drawn up for the last dm«ire struggle, but the 
Eomin^ once more eonqueredt and \rche)au5 himself with 
tnsny of hi« followers perished in the combat Immediately 
after this battle the capital eurrendered, and therewith aft 
pe«iatance was at an end The unhappy land was handed 
orer to its lemtimate oppressor the hanging and behend- 
ing with which, but for the intenention of the chiralroiis 
Aiitouius, Ptolemwus would bare alreadT m Pelusmm begun 
to celebrate tlie restoration of the legitiinite government 
now took Its eourae uolundered and first of all the innocent 
daughter was sent by her Cither to the srafibld The pai- 
ment of the reward agreed upon with the regents broke dowa 
through the absolute impos'^ibilitv of exacting from the 
exhausted land the enormous aums required, although they 
took from the poor people the last penny, but can? was 
taken tliat the country should at least be kept quiet by the 
garri‘'on of Ikusan infantry and Celtic and German caialry 
lelb in the capital, wbicn took the pbee of the native 
prrtonans and otherwise emulated them not un®nccessfullv 
The prenous hegemony of Borne over Egypt was thus con 
verted into a direct mSitaij occupation, and the nominal 
continuance of the native monarchv was not so much a 
prnilege granted to the land as a double biirdeu imposed 
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THE STBUGGLE OF PAPTIES OURING THE AHSENCE OF 
POMPEIOa 

TVith tlio passing of the Gabmian Jaw the parties in the The de- 
capital changed positions From the lime that the elected 
genernl of the democracy held in bis land the sword his“’^* ^ 

party, or what was reckoned such bad the preponderance in 
the capital The nobility doubtless etiil stood m compact 
arrav, and still na before there issued from the comitial 
machinery none but consuls who according to the ex 
pre«iou of the democrats were already designated to the 
consul ito lo their cradles to command the elections and 
bnak down the influence of the old families orer them was 
beyond the power eren of the regents But unfortunately 
the consulate at the rery moment when they bad got the 
length of \irtually excluding tlie newmen from it, began 
itself to grow pale before the newli-rjsen star of the ex- 
ceptional military power The aristocracy felt this thougli 
tl ev did not exactly confess it . they gave themsch es up ns 
lost Except Quintus Catulus who wath honourable firm 
ne«3 persevered at Ins iar from pleasant post as champion of • 
a vanquished party down to b»s death (C94) no Optimate 60 
could be named from the highest ranks of tlie nobil ty wl o 
sustained the mterests of the anstoeracy with courage and 
steadfastness Their very men of most talent and famt 
such as Quintus Jlctcllus Rus and Lucius Lucullus prac- 
tically abdicated and retired so far as they could at all do bo 
with propriety to their villas in order to forget as much 
aa possible the Forum and tie senate house amidst their 
garaens and libraries their avianes and fish ponds Still 
more, of course, was this the case with the younger genera- 
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tion of the an«tocr3(7, which was either whollj ahsjrbed la 
luxurj and literature or tiirniug towards the naing sun. 

Cito. There wia among the younger men a single exception , it 

9S was Marcus Porous Cato (bora in CoS), ft man of the bes: 
intentions and of rare dcvotedness, and yet one of the most 
Quixotic and one of the mo«t melancholy phenomena in this 
age '•o abonnding in political cancaturea Honourable and 
stea Ifast, earnest m purpose and m action full of attach- 
ment to his country ana to its hereditary constitution but 
dull m intellect and sensually as well as morallr destitute 
of pa««ioD, he might certaiolr h-re made ft tolenble master 
of fanance But unfortunately he fell earlr under the power 
of formalism, and swared partly by the phrases of the Stoa, 
which m their abstract oaldne^s and spintle~s isolation 
were current among the genteel world of that dar, partly by 
the example of bis great grandfather whom he deemed 
it his e«peciM task to reproduce be began to walk about 
m the sinful capital as a modtl biuge's and mirror of 
Tirtue, to rebuke tbe tunes like the old Cato, to trarel 
on foot instead of ndmg, to take no ifitere<t, to decline 
badges of di*tioctiOD as a soldier, and to introduce the 
restoration of the good old days by going after the prece- 
dent of kiogBomvdas without a shirt A strange carica- 
ture of bis ancestor— the grer haired yeoman whom hatred 
and anger made an orator, who wielded in masterly strle the 
plough as well as the eword, who with his nurow, but 
original and sound common sense ordinarily hit the nail on 
the head — was this young and shallow pedant from whose 
lips dropped scholastic wisdom and who was eren'where 
«een sitting book in hand, this philo«opher who understood 
neither the art of war nor any other art whatever, this 
cloud walker in the realm of abstract moral philosopliy 
, Tet he attamed to moral and thereby even to political 
importance. In an utterly wretched and cowardly age his 
courage and his neganre nrtues told powerfully on the 
multitude , he even formed a school, and.there were indin 
duals — it IS true they were but few — who mtheir turn copied 
and caneatured afi^h the bring pattern of a philo^pher 
On the same cause depeuiled also bis political indueuce 
As 1 e was the only con^eiratiye of note who possessed if 
not talent and in«ight, at anv rate integntj and courage, 
and was always ready to throw himself into tho breach 
whether it was cece««aiy to do so or not, bo soon becaUiO 
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the r«?cogiii«ed cliaropion of the Optimate party, although 
neither hia age nor hia rank nor hia intellect entitled him 
to be so TN'here the perseverance of a single resolute man 
could decide, he no doubt sometimes acliieied a success 
and m questions ot detail, more particularly of a financial 
character, he often judiciously mtwfcred, for he was absent 
from no meeting ot the senate, ra fact his quffistorship 
iormed an epoch and as long as he lived he checked the de- 
tails of the public budget, regarding which be Was of course 
at constant warfare with the iarmera of the taxes Por the 
rest, he w anted “umply every ingredient of a statesman He 
was incapable of even comprehending a political aim and of 
surveving political relations , his whole tactics consisted m 
setting his face against eiery one who deviated or seemed 
to him to deviate from the traditionary moral and political 
catechism of the aristocracy, and thus ot course he worked 
as often into the bauds of bis opponents as into those of his 
own p'lrty 1 he Don Quixote of tbe anstoeracj , be prov ed 
bv his cl\'\r\cter and his actions that at this tune, while 
there ^is certainly still an aristocracy in existence, tbe 
aristocratic policy was nothing more than a chimera 

To continue the conflict with this aristocracy brought Democrat e 
little honour Tet tbeattacks of the democracy on the lan- attacks ^ 
quishcd foe naturiUy did not cense The pack of the Popu- 
lares threw themselves on the broken ranks of tbe nobility 
like the sutlers on s conquered camp, and at least the sur 
fice of politics was rufllea by this agitation into high waves 
of foam Tlie multitude entered into the matter tbe more 
readily, as Gams Cnssar kept them in good-humour by the ex- 
travagant magnificence of bis games (689) — in which all the 65 
equipments, eviyi the cages of tbe wild beasts, appeared of 
massive silver — and generally by a hberaUty which was all 
the more pnncelj that it was based eolelyon the contraction 
of debt Tbe attacks on tbe nobility were of the moat 
\ aned kind The abuses of aristocratic rule afforded copious 
materials, magistrates and ndiotatcs who were liberal or 
assumed a liberal hue, like Gams Coruelius, Aldus Ga 
binius, llarcus Cicero, continued systematically to unveil 
the most offensive and scandalous aspects of the Optimate 
doings and to propose laws against them The senate was 
directed to give access to foreign envoys on set dajs, with 
the view of preventing the usu^ postponement of audiences 
Loans borrowed from foreign ambassadors m Rome were 
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•lichred non netionalile, as tins was tJio onl)* means of 
hcnousl) ducking the corniptions which formed the order 
8* of the day in tho BOiiafe (687) The right of the senate to 
giro dispensation m partjcular eases from tho laws was 
67 rcalricti-d (6s7) , as anis nlso tho abu«e whereby ocry 
noble Homan who had priTsto business to attend to m the 

{ prorinees, got him«c)f inrested with the eharaeter of a 
toman enroy thither (COl) They heightened the penalties 
against tho purchase of votes and electioneering intrigues 
6 63 (087, C31), winch Jattcr were especiill} mcrcised m a 

scnndalous f islnon hr tho attempts of the mdindunhi ejected 
from the sciiatL (1* PC) to get back, to it through rc-clet- 
tion "What had hitherto btcn understood n» matter of 
course was now cxprc«aly Hid down as a law, that the 
pnetors wen. bound to a Iniinisler justice in conforniity with 
the rules set forth by them as was the Homan use and wont, 
67 at their entering OQ ofllci (637) 

But, aboio all, elTorts were made to eoupleto the demo- 
cratic restoration and to realise the leading ideas of tho 
Oracchan period in a form suitable to the times The 
eleeUon of the pnesti by the coniitia which Gomus Do 
mitius had introducvd (iii 20t) and Sulla had again doue 
away (in 302) was restored by a law ol the tribune of the 
3 people Titus liabienus in COl The dumocrats were fond of 
pointing out how much was still wanting towards the 
TVitcrat on of the Semproiuai) wwn lawnio tljojj-fiiU eiteatr 
Hid at the same time pi«sed over in silence the fact that 
under the altered circurostniices — with the straitened condi 
tion of the public finances and the great increase m the 
number of fully pnvileged Homan citizens — that restora- 
TrsnTia tiOD was absolutely impracticable In tl e pountrr between 
danw the 1*0 and the kips they zealou’'lyfo tered the agitition for 
C8 political cqiiaiit} with tl e Italians As early as i 86 Gaius 
Cie^ar traielled from place to phee there for tins purpose 
65 in 683 Marcus Cra«»u3 as ceosor made arrangtmeuts to 
enroll the inhabitants directly in the burgess roil — which 
was only frustrated by the rcaiotance of his col eagne in 
the following censomHps this atteumt seems regubirly to 
have been repeated As formerly Gracchus and I'Jaccus 
had been the patrons of the Latins so the present leaders 
of the democracy gare tbemselres forth as protectors of the 
S7 Tran'padanes, and Gams Fiso (con‘'ul in 6S7) had bifterlr 
to regret that be had ventured to outrage one of these 
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clients of CiG'snr and Crossu'*. On tlie otlicr hand the «amc FrK^mea. 
leaders appiared hj no iTiwn'» di^jiosed to adxotate the 
political ecjuahzation of tht. frecdinen the tnhune of tho 
iieople Gams Alamliu'’, n’ho m a thinU attended as«embl 7 
had procured the renewal (31 Dec C87) of tho Sulpician 61. 
law as to the suffrage of freedmen (iii 259), was immediattlr 
disasowed bj the lending men of tho democracy, and witn 
their consent the law was cancelled on the ver) daj after its 
parsing by the senate In the same spirit oU the strangers, 
w ho po^aesied neither Roman nor Latin burgesa right** were 
ejected from the capital by decree of the people m 6S9 It 65 
13 obvious that the 10100*510 inconsistency ol tho Gracchan 
policy — m abetting at once the effort of the excluded to 
obtain ndnnsaion into the cirtle of the imsileged, and the 
effort of the pniileged to maintain their diatmctire rights — 
had pa^^ed over to their aucce^ora, wink C®**ar and his 
friends on the one hand held forth to the Trouspadanes the 
prospect of the franchi«e, tbej on the other hand gave tbeir 
assent to the continuance of the disabilities ol tlie Ireedaien, 
and to the barbarous getting aside of the rivalry which the 
industiT and trading skill of the Hellenes and Orientals 
mamtamed mth the Italians m Italj itscll 

The mode m which the democracy dealt with the ancient rmw* 
cninmal jurisdiction of the ceiDitia was cJiaraclenstic * 

had not been properly abolished by Sulla but practically 
tbejurj eommiasions on high treasonand murder had super- 
seded it (in 372), and no rational man could think of 
seriously restoring the old procedure which long before 
Sulla had been tlioroughlj impracticable But as the idea 
of the sovereignty of the people appeared to require a 
recognition at least in principle of the crianual junsdiction 
of the buTge^‘*e*, the tnbuoe of ihe people Titus Labienus 
ID 691 brought the old man who thirty-eijjht years before , tU 
had slam or was alleged to have slam the tribune of the 
people Lucius Saturniflus {m 215), before the «ame high 
court of criminal junsdictron, by virtue of which, if the 
annals reported truly, king TuMus had procured the acquittal 
of theHoratms who hod killed his sister T1 e accused was 
one Gaius Rabinus who if he had not killed batuminus, 
had at least paraded wath his cut-off head at tl e tables of 
the nobleo, and who moreover was notorious among the 
Apulian landholders for his kiduappmg aud his bloodj deeds. 

The object, if not of the accuser umsell, at nnj rate of the 
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more BiCTCioiis men who bached him, was not at all to 
make this pitilul wretch die the death of the cross, they 
vcrt> not imwilbng to acquiesce when first the form of the 
imjioachmint was matt na\ly modified br the senate, and then 
the at'icmbly of the people cilkd to pronounce sentence on 
the guilty was di«snlTed tuider some prett jt by the oppo«jte 
party so that the whole procedure was set aside At 
nil events by this process tnt twai palladia of Homan free- 
dom, tbL nglit of the citizens to appeal and the maioLabibty 
of the Iribunts of the people were once more e«tabhslud as 
practical rights and the Ice-d basis on which the democracy 
rested was vindicateil nfreah 

pCTjwuJ Tht democrat 1C reaction maniftsted still greater rebemence 

itt-Kks. j[j personal questions, wherever it could and dared 
Prudence indeed tujomeJ it not to urge tbo restoration of 
the estates confiscaiid by Sulla to their former owners, that it 
miglit not qitarrel with its own allies aud at the same time 
gi.t into a conflict with material interests to winch a policy 
ba«ed on theory is rarely equal the recall of the emigrants 
was too cIo<eU connecicd with this question of property not 
to appear equally uiiadnsable On the other hand great 
csertious were made to restore to the cliddrca of the pro* 
es «CTibed tho lolihcal rights withdrawn from them (601) and 
tl e heads of the seoatonal party were inees«antly eula«^®^ 
to personal attacks. Thus Gaius jMemmius instituted a 
CS jwrtv process against jHarcus Lucnllus in CSS Thus they 
allowed hia more famous brother to wait for three 3 ears 
before the gates of the capital for his well deserved triumph 
6>-63 (G8S GOl) Quintus Rex and the conqueror of Crete 
Quintus Metellus were eimilarlv lasuitei It produced a 
still greater eensation when the voung Jeader of the de- 
63 mocraev Gams C:p-ar in 691 not merelj presumed to com- 
pete with the two most di8tiu;nitsLed men of the nohihty, 
Quintus Catulus and Publius bervdius the victor of I«aura, 
m the candidature for the supreme pontificate but even 
earned the day among the burgesses The heirs of Sulla, 
especially his son Paustu*, found themselves constantly 
threatened with an action for the n funding of the public 
moneys which it was alleged had been embezzled by the 
regent They talked even of resuming the democratic im 
so peaehments suspended m 664 on the basis of the ^ anon 
law (ui 247) The indindaals who had taken part m the 
Sulian executions were as may readdy be conceived, judi* 
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bUv pro'ccutcd with most real "W hen the quffstor Ilarcus 
Cato lu h\s avfkvrard lotecnty, 1 «ns If made a beginning 
b} demanding back from them the rewards which the} had 
reccued for inurdtr as propertj ittegalU alienated Irom tlio 
««tate ^6S9) it can excite no Burpn«ie that in tl e following t)5 

jear (COO) Gains CiC^ar as pnsident of tho tommission e4 

regardingmurdor,BUTnmarilj treated the clause in the S illan 
ordinance which decl ired that a pro<»crilx’d person might be 
hilled with impunit} as null and void, and cau ed the 
moat noted of ^uUa a executioner^ X<uciua Catihna Lucius 
Belhenus, Luc us Luscius to he brougl t before his jura 
men and partially, to be condemned Lastly they did uot t phat 1 v>- 
lie''itateno \ to name once more in pjbl cthe long proscribed * ot 
names of the heroes and niartyrs of tl c democracy, and to „* 

celebrate tl eir memory e bare already mentioned 1 ow 
SaturniDus was rel abilitated bythe proce«s d rected against 
Ins muTdercr But a diflereut sound 1 ad tbe name of 
Gama '^^anu8 at tbt. mention of wLich all hearts once bad 
thrilled and it bapp^-ned that the man, to whom Italy 
owed her delirerance Irom tl e northern barbarians was at tbe 
bame tunc the uucle of the pre<cnt lealer of the democracy 
Loudly had the multitude rejoiced when in C8b Gaius 6^ 
Cffisar lentured iQ spite of the prohibitions publicly to show 
tbelionoured features of the hero in the Porum at the in 
terment of tl e widow of Harms But when three years 
afterwards (GS9) the emblems of nctorr which "Manus 
had caused to be erected in tbe Capitol and Sulla bad 
ordered to he thrown down one iwomuig unexpectedly 
glittered afresh in gold and marble at the old spot the 
■veterans from the Alncan and Cimbriaa wars crowded with 
tears in their otcs around tie statue of their beloied 
general and m presence of the rejoicing nia«ses the senate 
did not venture to seize the tropi les which the same bold 
baud 1 ad renewed in defiance of the laws 

Blit all tl ese do ngs ai d disputes however much noi«e VTorthle s. 
they made were polilicallj considered of but very sub sessofthe 
ordinate irapoTtance The oligarchy was vanquished the 
democracy had attained tl ebelm Tf at underlings ol various 
grades should hasten to infl ct an additional kick on the 
prostrate foe tl at the democrats also should have their 
grouudwork of law and their worship of prmrujlgq that the r 
doetnnatr^i should uot rest till the whole privileges of the 
commons were in all particulars te«tortd and should in 
TOL iv il 
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that respect occasionsllj make themselres ridiculous, as legiti 
mists are nont to do — all this ^ras just as much to he 
expected as it was matter of indjffereDce. Taken as a whole 
the agitation was aimless and we di«cem m it the perplexity 
of Its authors to find an otyect for their actmtr, for it turned 
almost whoUv on things already C3»entially settled or onsuh- 
IrapeajBg Ordinate matters It could not be otherwise In the struggle 
coliuoa with the aristocracy the democrats had remamed Victors. 

bet they had not conquered alone, and (he fieiy trial stdl 
awaited them — the reckoning not with their former Ibe, but 
PompuM with their too powerful ally, to whom m the struggle with the 
anstocraey they were sobstantially indebted for nctoiy, nnd 
to who«e hanJfl they had now intrusted an unexampled 
military and political po rer, because they dared not retuse 
it to him The general of the £ast and of the seas iras 
still employed lo appoioting and deposing kings How long 
tune he would take for that work, ce when he would declarv 
the business of the war to be ended, no one could tell but him 
self, since like ereirthing else the time of bis return to 
Itidy, or in ether words the day of decision was left in hisomi 
hands The parties xo Borne mennwhild ^at and waited 
The Optimates indeed looked forward to the arnral of the 
dreaded general with comparatixe calmness . by the ruptons 
between Pompeiua and the deroocmey, which they saw to 
be approachiQ'r, they could not lo e> but could only eaiQ- 
The democrats on the contrary wait^ with paiuful anxietj, 
and sought, during the loteml sliil allowed to them or 
the absence of Pompeius, to lay a countermine against the 
'vBnna lor impending explosion In this they again coincided with 
^pjcini ega Orassus, to whom no coiir«e was left tor encountermg his 
4«mocrat.c cDTicd and hated nral but toat of allj mg hitfself afresh, and 
more closely than before, with the democracy Already m 
,i,} , the first coalition a special approximation had taken place 

between Caisar and Crassus os the two weaker parties , a 
common interest and a common danger tightened yet furtlicr 
the bond which joined the nchcstand the mo<t iQ«o]ient of 
Homans in close<t alliance While m public the democrats dc- 
scnocd the absent general as the head and pnile of their party 
and seemed to diact alt their arrows against the an*tocracr, 
preparations wen? secretly made against I’oropcius, and 
thc^e attempts of the democracy to escape from tie im- 
pending military dictatorship hare hi*tonca)Jy a far higher 
ejguiScanct than the noisy agitation, for the most pars 
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employed only as a mask, against the nobility It is true 
that tnc) Wire entned on ntnidst a darht».'*3, upon which our 
tradition allows onl^ some stray gleams of light to fill , for 
not the pn.«tnt alone, hut the succttdmg a"D al'io had its 
reasons for throwing artil over the matter. Ilut iii gcncrnl 
both tlie course and the object of tbose cllorts nre <oin 
pletclv clear The military power could oitlj be olTectinllj 
checkmated by another inilit iry iiower. The design of the 
democrats was to poa-css themselves of the rtiiia ot govern- 
ment alter the example of Maims and Ciiiiia, then to 
vntTU't one ot their leaders cither with tho conijiust of 
Egypt or with the governorship of Spam or -onit* similar or 
dinary or extraordinarv ofiice, and tima to Imd in him and his 
troops a couTitcrpoi«!o to I’ompcms and lus nrmv Tor this 
thev required a revolution, which was diricUd immediately 
against tho nominal government, out m reality ngaiiiH 
rompeuis as the designated monarch," and, to elfect this 
revolution, there was Iroav the passing of tlio Gnbinio 
llaniliau laws down to tho return of I’ompcins (C8S-C0J) ci^2 
perpetual con^pmey in Home Ihc capital was m ati'cious 
suspense, the dcppe«scd temper of tho capitalists, the sua 
pensions of payment, the frequent bankruptcies were heralds 
of the fermenting revolution which seemed os thougti it 
must at the same tune produce a totally new position of 
parties Ihe project of the democraej, which pointed be- 
yond the senate at roinpeius suggested an approximation 
between that general and the senate The democracy more- 
ov er, in attempting to oppose to the dictatorship of Pompeuis 
that of a man more agreeable to it, recognised, strictly speak 
log, m its turn the military government, and m reality drov o 
out Satan by Beelzebub tJie question of principles became 
m its hands a question of persons 

The first step therefore towards tho revolution projected i^i»^ g ( 
by the leaders of tho democracy was to be tho overthrow no 
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■1 of the existing gorenunent hjr means of an insurrection 
^ primanlj instigated in Eome br democratic conspirator*. 
1 be moral condition of the lowest as of the highest ranks 
of society m the capita) presented tlie matenals for this 
purpose in lamentable abundance "SVe need not here re- 
peat what was the character of the free and the sernie proh 
tariate of the capital The significant sijing was alnady 
heard, that only the poor man was qualified to represent the 
poor the idea was thus suggested that the mass of the 
poor might constitute itself an independent poucr as well 
as the oligarchy of the nch, and instead of allowing itaclf to 
be tyrannised over might la its own turn play tl o 1) rant 
But eren in the circles of the young men of rank eimibr 
ideas found an echo The fashionable hfi. of the capital 
deranged not merely tho fortunes of men but also their 
aigour of body and mind That elegant world of fragrant 
nUglets, of fashionable mustacluos and ruffle* — merry 
were its doings in the danco aodwjth the harp and earJr aud 
late at the wiric-cup— yet concealed in its bosom an alarmm? 
aby«s of moral and economic rum of well or il! conecakd 
despair, aud insane or knansh re«oUc8 Tbi.*e cirek** 
sighed without di-guHo for a return of the time of Cinna 
with its ]iro*cnp(ioDS and confiscations and its anmhilitioo 
of crediton claims theix were people enough including 
not a few of uo menn des-ent and unusual abilities wlo 
only waited the signal to fall like a gang of robbers on cinl 
society and to recruit b\ f>ill»<»o thn tonunc which they had 
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felon, and tliat horrible masterj of Tice wlncb Jtnows how 
to bring tbe weak to fall, and bow to train the fallen to 
crime 

lo form out of such elements p con«pincr for tbe orer- 
throw of the existing order of things could not be difficult 
to men. who posse««ed money and political mfluence. 
Catilma, Pjso, and then fellowa entered readily into any 
plan nliich gave tbe prospectof proscriptions and cincelling 
of debts , the former had moreover special hostility to the 
aristocracy, hecau«e it had opposed the candidature of that 
infamous and dangerous roau for the consulship As he 
had formerly in tlie character of an executioner of Sulla 
hunted tbe pro'cnbed at tbe Lead of a band of Celts and 
had killed among others his own aged father m law with his 
own. hand, he now readily coti'seixted to promise similar 
services to the opposite party A secret league was formed 
The number of individuals received into it is said to have 
exceeded 400 , it included associates in all tlie districts and 
urban coramumties of Italy, besides which, as a matter of 
course, numerous recruits would flock unbidden from the 
ranks of tbe dissolute youth to an insurrection which 
iD'oribed on its banner the seasonable programme of the 
nboktaen debt^ 

In December CSS — so we arc told— the leaders of the t 
league thought that they had found the fitting occasion for Fsila 
striking a blow The two consuls chosen for 6S9 Publius '» 
Cornelius Sulla and Publius Autronius P$tu3 had recently 
been judicially conneted of electoral bribery, and therefore 
had according lo legal rule forfeited their eipectanw of the ^ 
higliestoffice Both thereupon joined the league Thecon- 
spirators resolied,to procure the consulship for them by 
force, and so to put theni'>el»es in po^e*>sion of the supreme 
power m the state sOn the dav when the new consuls • 
should enter on their office — the Ist Jan G89 — the senate- 
house w as to be assailed by armed men the new consuls and 
the victims otherwise designated were to be put to death, 
and Siilli nnd Paitua were to be proclaimed as consuls after 
the cancelling of tbe judicial sentence which excluded them 
Cra^sus was then to be invested with the dictatorship and 
CiP'iar withtliema'tcrshipof the horse, doubtless with a Mew 
to raise an imposing in htarr force, while Pompeius was 
employed afar off at the Caucasus Captains and common 
soldiers were lured and instructed Catilma waited on the 
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Ctvsir altoul the Pimo tuuo (689 o** 690) got a propos’vl Ca 
*«\bt\\Utcd bj pQtne tnb«ne<» to tluj bursc«'‘ca to ectiu bun to 
T'lr'pt, >n order to niiiPtato king I’tolcmrom wborn the 
Aleiaudmns hnd cxpelltd Thc«o,machtintioii» eu'piciou«Ij- 
fouicide ^\ltU \bo c\iargc3 mntk by tbcir BOtagotusts C« r- 
tainty cinnot bo nttniied on the point, but then, w n great 
probabihtj that Cris'iis and Cir-'ar bad projected a plan to 
possess tliomseUrs of the nulitarj dictatorship during the 
nbfetnee of I’ompeiua tliatl g)pt was selected as the basis of 
this demoeratit militarj power, and that, m fine, the in- 
surrectionary nttemnt of t>80 had been contrned to reah'^c C5 
the«t projects and Uatilina nnd Pi'O had thus been tools m 
the hands of Cras^us nnd Cicsar 

lor a moment the conspiracy caino to a standstill The r(-«triDpton 
elections for COO took, place without Cra'siis and Cicsar ‘'t ] efih 
renemng their attempt to gtt po^-'cssion of the consulate , “"‘i’ 
winch maj haro been partly owing to the fact that a rektiro 
of tin leader of the democracy, Lucius Cmsar, a weak man 
who was not unfftqucntly employed hr Ins kinsman as a 
tool, was on this oc<.-nsion a candidate lor the consulship 
But the reports from Asia urged them to make lia«tc The 
aflairs of Asia Minor and Arintim were alrcadj completely 
arranged Iloweicr clearly the democratic stratecista 
showtd that the 'Mitliradatic war could only bt regarded as 
terminated bv the capture of the king, and that it was 
therefore necessary to undtrtal e the pursuit round the Black 
Sin,niidnbo\e all things to ketp aloof from Syni (P 125)-- 
Pomptius, not concerning himself about such talk, had set 
out in the spriug of 090 from Armenia nnd marched to- t, 
wards SyTia. If Egypt was really selected ns the head- 
quarters of the democracy, there was no time to be lost 
otherwise Pompeius nu^ht easily am\e in Egypt sooner 
than Ccc«ar The conspiracy of CSS lar from being broken • 66 
up by the lax and timid measures of reprission was agnm 

nctiie when the consular ilcctions for C91 approached ihe o3. 
persons were it is probable substantially tho same nnd 
the plan was but little altered The leaders of the mo\e- 
ment again kept m the background On this occasion 
they i ad set up ns candidates for the consulah p Catilina 
himself and Gams Antonius, the younger son of tie orator 
nnd a brother ot the general notorious for his ladure at 
Crete Thev were sure of Catilma Antonius originally 
a Sullan like Catdina and like the latter brought to tnal on 
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tTial ftwmnt •otne tw» bcTore br tbc dmoe«tic partr an I 
ejected from tht troate (P 00. 00^ — oti crwi^e an indolent 
lu'i^iCcint man, in no nt«pee4 called to b" a leader and 
uttrfjr baninipl — »31m;;Jr lent bjm«e’f a* a tool to the 
d mocrats for tiJO maze of the cotwahihipand tb» a/Uanta^ 
a'taded to it. Through the«e eon«jl« the heids cf the 
con^piraer irtended to ecifo the poremment to arrest th" 
cluldren of Pompetu^ who fctrunetl tn tie capta! a« 
ho^tage« and to arm m Italy and the pronnees again*! 
Pompeiu' On the first news of the blow s^rucic in the 
capital, the poTcmor Gneua Plao teas to rai<e the banner of 
insnrrwtw'i m lUther Spam Coramumeation could not be 
held wi’h him br war of the sea, since Pompeius conmand'J 
llieseaa. To procure this Iher recioned on the Tran*ja- 
danes the ©M elieots of the di-moeraer — ntnong whom there 
was great agita* ion anWhowoul lo*’ ceur«« hare at cnee re- 
cent^ lh< franchise— an I furthcr.on iJi‘’ercnt Celtirtnbos • 
Tlie thread* of this combioatios reached as £jr a* Jfanre- 
tania Oneofthe«n«pira*o*s tht Jtomaa speculator Pu^ 
lies S Hio* from Sucena, compeUed by financial embawas^ 
ments to keep aloof from Italr. bad anaed a troop of 
desperadoes there and m Spain, and with tbeso waQden?(l 
about as a leader of fnxsbnces m western \fnca, where he 
• bad old bus ne** cotmmiona 
C<nc-U, The partrput forth all its energies for the struggle of the 
rirue* election. Cras«us and Cic*3r staked their moner — whe’lcr 
their own Or borrowed— and their connections to procure the 
c»ii»u\ship for Catilina and AntOTiius the eomiadea of 
Catilina strained ererv nerre to bnrg to the helm the man 
who prom »cd them the magutraaes and pnesthood* the 

E laces and e«tate* cf their opponents aod above all de- 
erance frum their oebv* and who, they knew, would keep 
, bis word- The anstocraev was in great perplexitr, chiefly 
because it could not even start counter candidate* That 
such a candidate risked bis bead was obnous and the times 
were past wl eu the post of danger allured the biirge«s — 
now even ambition was bushed in prerence of fear Ac- 
cordingly the nobilitv contented therarelves with making a 
feeb’e attempt to check electioneenng intrigues by issuing a 
new law respecting bnberr—which, however, was thwarted 

• r* ^ ir^l tb# lig^ivn 

(FisUitli 3f*r 19), tats muuks «Ctfae fei firArenti. 
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by the veto of a tribune of the people — and nnth turning 
over their votes to a candidate who although not ncci^tablo 
to them was at least inQ(Fenai>e This was Jtarcus Cicero 
notoriously a political trimmer,* accustomed to flirt at times 
%y\th the democrats at times vnth Pompeius at times from 
•i somewhat greater distance with the flnstocracjr and 
lend hi3 services as an advocate to every inflnentnl tmn 
under impeachment without distinction of person or party 
(ho numbered even Catilma nmong his clients) btlonging 
properly to no party or — which was much the same — to the 
party of mater nl interests wl ich was dominant m the courts 
and was pleased with the eloquent pleader and the polite and 
witty companion He had connections enough in tne capital 
and the country towns to hare a chance alongside of the 
candidates proposed by the democracy and as the nob Iity, 
although with reluctance and the Pompeians voted for 
him be was elected by a great majontj The two candi 
dates of the dcmocracj ohlamed almost the same number of 
votes but n few more fell to Antonjus whose family was of 
more consideration than thst of his fellow candidate This 
accidpnt frustrated the election of Catilina and saved Pome 
from a second Cinna A little before this Piso 1 ad— it was 
Slid at the instigation of his political and personal enemy 
Pompems— heen put to death in Spa n by his native escort t 
AVith the consul Antoanis aloue nothing co ild be done 
Cicero brohe the loose bond which attached hi ii to the 
conspiracy even before they entered on their offices mT* 
imich as he renounced his legal privilege of having tl e 
consular provinces determined by lot and handed oicr to 
his deeply embarrassed colleague the lucratiie governorship 
of Macedonia -The essential preliminary conditions of 
this project also had ti erefore miscarried 

Mean vhile the aspect of Oriental afia rs grew daily more p o. 
penlous for the democracy The settlement of Syria rapidly 
ndinnced alread) inntat ons had been addressed to Pom ‘J’«von 
peius from Pgypt to march thither and occupy the country 

• Th s cannot wfll be more nsTelyrtanl* done by b sown brother 

^])€ Cons 15 11 1 53 of 600) In jiroof of ih s o prej 3 ced 6*1 

persons w II re I not w tho t Id r nt the secoai] o at od noa ost Pulius where 
the fir^t demoent <• co s I goll ng the f endly pabl o id a rerf delcctsbJe 
on iinfoUs to it the Wue den ocracy " 

t 11 s *p t ph st 11 extant runs C» Calpum a Cn f P so q< astor pro 
^ et t e pros nctam Ihspxo tam, c>fmoniHt opt n if 
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of Uie now proTincnal tcnchuc^, to to reckoned from 002, 
nud tlio proceeds of tlic nliole loot) not vtt legnllj applied , 
wlnUi regulation hatlrcfereiiceto tUenew sources of tivxatiou 
opened up b) Pompeiua in tj t Jjst and to the public 
mouejs that im£;ht be found m tie bands of Pompoms and 
the 1 tira of Sulla. Por the ticcution of this nii>a‘«ure 
decem'irs mill a special jun^dictioii and sj ctial impmuni 
wen. to bo nominated, wio were to remain fiio tt-nrs in 
oQict. and to surround tbtmstliea with 200 subalterns from 
the tqnestrian order, but in tie election of thedccemiirs 
Old) tlio^e candidate's w ho should |)ofsoinlU announce them 
selves wert lolo taken into account and, ns m the elections 
of I riCbts (ill 135) onli scieiiteen tribes to bo fixed bv Jot 
out of thi. thirty five were to make the election It needeil 
no great acuteness to di'^o.rn that in this dtcemiiral colitge 
it was intended to create a j ower after tl o model of that of 
Ponijieius Old) witli eomcnlat lo«3 of a mditar) and more 
of a dcmocratn. hue The jurisdiction was I'pecjally ncedtd 
for the sake of deciding the Lgjptiaii question the miUttrj’ 
power for tl e sake of arming against Pomj eius, ihc clau«e 
aihich forbade the choice of an absent person excluded 
Pompeius and the diminution of the tribes entitled to vote 
as well ns the manij uUtion of thcballotiog wen. designed to 
facilitate the management of the election in accordance with 
the views of the democracy 

But ti 19 attempt totall) iDis«cd its aim The multitude 
finding it more agreeable to liare their com measured out to 
tl ein undtr the si ade of Itoroan porticoes from the pubbe 
magazines than to cultivate it for themsehes intho sweat of 
tl eir brow recemd even the propo'«l uj itself wnth com- 
plete indifitrenye Tlic) soon came also to ftel that Pom- 
pcni'^ would never aequie'^cc lo such axcsolution offensive to 
him in eierr respect, and that matters could not stand well • 
watli a party which m its painful alarm coudesceuded to 
offers so extravagant Under such circmiiatnuces ifc was 
not ditficult for tl e government to frustrate the proposal, 
the new consul Cicero seized tho opportunity ot exhibiting 
m this ease 1 is taknt for ginng a fimshiog stiolre to the 
beaten part) even before the tnbunes who stood ready 
evcrciscd their veto, the aulbor I im''elf withdrew his pro- 
posal (1 Jan 001) The dtmocrac) had gained nothing ea 
but the unploa‘‘ant lesson that the great multitude out of 
love or fear still continued to adhere to Pomp lus and that 
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orery proposil was certain to fail which the public per- 
cei\Pil to be dircctcil a^inst him 

AVeaned by all this xam agitition and •chetmog without 
* ° roault, C itilim determined tn push the matter to a deci*iop 

and make an end of it once for all lie took his measures 
in the cour*o of the BumnoLr to open the cinl war Fiesaho 
(Fiesole) a rerr strong town •ituatcd m Ftnina — which 
swarmed witlj the impoTtnshcd and conspirators — and fifteen 
Tear* before the centre of the rising of Lepidus wns agn n se- 
lected as the head ijuarfcrs of the insurrection Tliither were 
despatched the consignments of money for which the ladies 
of ijual trm the capital impi ct «lin theconspincr furnished 
the rocars tKre arms and soldier* were collected, and 
tiicro an old SuIIan captain Gaius 'Manlius as brire and as 


free from scruples of conscience as was erer any soHier of 
fortune took temporardr tho chief commanJ Similar 


though le*s cxlen«Me warlike preparations were mad** at 
other points of Italy The Trao^padaoes were so excited 
that ther seemed ooly waiting for the signal to shake In 
the Bruthan country, on the east coast of Italr m Capua— 
whererer great bodies of ela%es were accumulated — a second 
slate insurrechon like that ofSpartaeiis seemed on theeteof 
arising Eien m the capital there was sometl ing brewing, 
those wl 0 saw the hau"h^ bearing with which the sum 
moned debtors appeared beloro the urban prstor could not 
but remember the scenes which hid preceded the murder of 
Asellio (ill 2o8) Tlie capitalists were in unutterable 
auiicty it seemed needful to enforce the prohib tion of the 
export of gold and silrer and to pLice the principal port® 
under surveillance. TJ e plan of the conspintors was — on 
occas on of the consular election for 692 forvnhich Cahlina 
had again announced bimrelf — «niminanly to put to death tl e 
consul conduchng the election as well as the inconvenient 


nral candidates and to c 


r the election of Catihna at any 


price in case of necessity even to bring armed bands from 
ttsuLb and the other raUving po nts against the capital and 


with their help to cru«h resistance 

Cicero who was coDstantlc and completelr informed br 


cfCatboa Jug flc^nta male and female of the transactions of the eon 


"“p"* spirators on the day fixed for the election (20 Oct ) de 
^ nounced the conspiracy in the full senate and in presence of 


its principal leaders Catilina did not condescend deny 
It , he answered haugbtQy that, if the election for consiii 
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should fall on Turn, ttc great headlcs** part) would ccrtunly uo 
looser want a Icadt r ncimst llio email part) kd bj wreUbed 
henU But as palpabk ttidcnccs ot the jdot win. not 
bcrore tlicm, nothuig furtbtr t^ns to bo got Irom tin. timid 
pcnati, except tint it gait, its previous sanction m the 
U'sualwav to tUc eiccpt tonal measures which the niagistratea 
might dtem suitable (21 Oet ) Thus the election bnttlo 
approichtd — on this oce ision mon. a battle tlnn an election 
for Cicero too bad formed for himself nn armed bodv guard 
out of the lounger men more esjiecnlly of tbo nicrcantilo 
order, and it was bn armed force that coeered and com 
tnni dod t) c Cinipua Martius on the 28th October, t!ieda\ to 
wliieh tbo election bad been postpiued b> tl c senate Tho 
coinpintors were uot suectssful either in killing the consul 
conducting the ekctioo, or m deciding the elections accord 
ing to tUeir iniud 

But mciDwlulo thecirdwar hid begun On lho37tIi Oct Oatl nk 
Gama ’Manlius had planted at Insuls the eigk round 
wl icli the arm) of ilio m«*uriTction was to flock— -jt was one 
of tbo Slarian eagles from tic Cimbnau war— and bo had 
summoned the robbers from tic mountaius as well as the 
eouatrr people to join him llis proel imations following 
tbc ol(f traditions of the |>opular part) demanded hbcratiou 
from the oppres^ire load of debt and a modifleation of tho 
pruceduro in lusolicnci, wbieh if the amount of the debt 
actually exceeded tbc clear estate cerlniuly stiil iinoked m 
law tie forfeiture of tho debtors freedom It seemed as 
though the rabble of tho capital in cornu g fonrord os if it 
were the legitimate successor of the old plebeian fanwm 
and fighting its battles under the glorious eagles of the 
Cimbnui war„ wished to cast a stun not only on the 
pre«OQt but on the past ol Home This rising howeier, 
remained isolated at the other places of rtndezious the- 
conspiracy did not go biaoiid tl e collection of arms nud the 
institution ot secret couferenees as resolute leaders were 
ever) where wanting It was fortunate for the goieromeut PeprrssTf 
for nlthougli the impending cwil war bad been for a con mK>.<niiea 
Biderable time openly announced its own irresolution and 
the clumsiness ot the rusty inachineiy of administration had 
not allow edit to make auy militaiy preparations whatever 
It was oulvnow that tlie general levy was called out and 
superior officers were ordered to the several regions of Italy 
that each might suppress the msurrechon m his oira dia» 
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tnct , while at the same time the gl'idiatonal slaves were 
ejected from tho capitil, end patrols were ordered on account 
ot the apprehension of iDcenaunsm 
TVr^- Catilina was lu a piinlcil position. According to hia 
ijxnitors ia design there should liare beta a feimultaneous rising m tho 
la>me capital aud in Ftruna on occasion of the consular elections , 
the failure of the former and tho outbreak of tho latter 
niovemeut endangered Ins person ns well as tlio whole 
Bucceaa of his undertaking Now that his parti'ans at 
rffsiilm had oneo nsin in arms against the government, ht 
could nolongtr remain in (he capital , andjetnot onij did 
everything oepend on his inducing tho conspirators of the 
capital now at hast to stnlc quickly, but this had to be done 
even before he left Komc — forheknewhishtlpmates too well 
to rtl/ oil them for that matter. The more considerable of 
71 the coii'pirators — Publius Lentulus bura consul m C83, 
aflen’rarus expelled from the senate and now, m order to 
get back into the senate, prtetor for the second time, and 
the two former pnrtors rublius Autroums and Lucms Cas 
sms — n-erc incapable men; Lentulus an ordinary anstocrat 
of big words aud great pretensions, but slow m conception 
and irresolutem action, Autromus distiogwshed for nothing 
but his powerful screaming voice, while as to Lucius Cassius 
no one comprehended how a mao eo corpulent and so nmple 
had fallen among the conspirators But Catilina could uot 
venture to p/ace 6is abfer partisans, auoii as the young 
senator Gaius Cetbegus and the eqiiites Lucius Statilius 
and Pubhus Gabinius Capito, at the head of the nioveroeal , 
for even among the conspirators the traditional hierartliy of 
rauk held its ground and the very anarchists thought that 
they should be unable to cany the day UQle;>s a consular or 
at least a prmtonan were at their bead Therefore, bow- 
• ever urgently the army of the insurrection might long for 
its general, and however perilous it was for the latter to 
remain longer at the seat of government after the outbreak 
of the revolt, Catihna nevertheless resolied still to remain 
for a time in Borne Accustomed to impose on his cowardlv 
opponents by his audacious indolence, he showed himself 
pabhcly m the Forum and in the senate-house and replied 
to the threats which were there addressed to him, that they 
should beware of pushing him to extremities , that, if they 
should set Ins houce on fire, he would be compelled tc 
extinguish the conBagvation in nuns In reality neither 
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pri\ato persons nor officials ventured to hj Innda on the 
dangerous nnn , it was almost a matter of indifilrencc, that a 
young noblein m brought him to trial on account of violence, 
lor long before the process could come to an end, the ^ues 
t\on could not but bu decided elaewlnw. But the pr’ijecta 
of Catilma failed chicQj heenuae the agents of the go 
%crnnient had made their way into the circle of the con* 
spirntors and kept it accurately lutonncd of t\er_j detail of 
the plot "WTitn for instance tl o coii^piritors appeared 
hefori. tho important fortress of Pra.iitstc (1 Jioi ), which 
they had hoped to surprise by a coup de main thev found 
the garrison warned and Btrengthciied , and iii a similar 
way eier^ thing nuscarried Citiliua with all his temerity 

now found it ad\i*able lo fir his departure for one of the 
cn<>uing liars, but prenousl) on hia urgent exhortation at 
a last confi-rvnce of the conspirators in tho mgbt from tho 
Cth to tho 7tli Iiov It was resohed to a3sa<«ir]ate tho 
coii'ul Cicero, who was tho principal director of the counttr- 
ininc before tlie departure of their leader, and m order to 
obviate any treacher), to carrj tho resohe at once into 
execution Earl) on the momiug of the 7th Nov , accord'* 
iRgl), the selected murderers knocked at the house of the 
consul but thev found the guard reinforced and themiobes 
repulsed — on this occasion too tie spies of the goiern 
oicnt had outdone the conspimtors On tin. following day 
(8 Nov) Cicero comoked the senate E^en now Catilma 
ventured to appear and to attempt a defente against the 
uidignant attacl s of the consul who iiuveiled before his face 
the ei ents of the last tew days but men no longer listened 
to him and in the neighbour! ood of the place where he sat 
the benches bec;ime empti He left the sitting and pro Gulna 
ceeded as he would do\ibtle*»s ba\e done even apart from rToc«w!»ts 
this incident, in accordance with the agreemeat, to Etruria 
Here he proclaimed himself consul and assumed a position, 
of readiness to put his troops in motion against tlie capital 
at the 6rst announcement ol the outbreak of the insurrec 
tion The government declared the two leaders Catd na 
and ilaulms 013 well as those of their comrades who should 
not have laid dowoi their arms by a certain day, lo be out- 
laws, and called o it new levies but at t! e head of the army 
destined against Catilma was placed the consul Gaius An- 
tonius wdo was nofonuesfy nnpdcatea' m the consp r i^y, 
and \atli who«c character it was wholly a matter of a tident 
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•wtethcf be Trould lead bis troops against Catlbna or over to 
his silk Thev seemed to tare dii^ly aimed at conrertmg 
this Autonins into a second Xepidus As little were steps 
taken against the leaderstof the c<m«piracr who bad re- 
mained behmd in the capital, although eierr one pointed 
tlie finger at them and the insurrection in the capital was 
far from being abandoned by^ the conspirator* — on the con- 
trarr the plan of it had bwn settled br Catilina him«eH 
before bi9 departure Crom Eone A tnbime was to grre 
the signal bj calling an assembly of the people, in the 
following night Cethegus was tode*patch the consul Cicero, 
Gabinius and Statiliua were to set the atr Fimultaneoii-lj 
on fin* at twelve places, and a communication was to be 
eatablisLedas speedilyaapo* ible with tbeannrof Catihna, 
which should hare meanwhile ndranced Had the prg^^st 
repre«eatstions of Cethegus home frmt and had Xentulus 
who after Catilica’s departure wwa placed at the bead of the 
«.OD«pirator«, re olred on npidlr striking n blow, the con- 
spiracy might stm bare wen snccessful But the co*' 
spirators were just as incapable and as corardlj as tlrf r 
opponents) weeks ebp*ed and the matter came to bo 
decline issue 

Cufewa At length the counlenmne brought about a deci* ob 
L cotults in his tedious fuJuen, which sotij,bt to 
negl grace as to what was imtnedute and necc«sarf br the 

ileca ,tm_ proicction of lars.e and distant p!an» had entered into rtla- 
‘ tions with the deputies of a Celtic canton the \llohroge«, 
DOW preoeot in Home bad attempted to implicnte tl e«* — 
the Tepre-entatires of a Iboroughn di'organiicd eomnen 
wraith and themMres dccplr lorolrcd in debt — in tl e con 
sjiracT, and had given them on their departure me«*3ge* 
and leitfcW 'o his confidants The \llobroge* left Koaic 
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others c^cipotl from seizure b} flight The gxiiU of tho«o 
nrre^ted as wtU aa of the fogtUtes was coiuptctet^ evident 
Iminediatclv aHcr the arrest the letters eciiwl, tl e «cols 
and 1 milwrUing of winch the pn«oners could not avoid 
acknowledging v,crc Ivd before luc eenatc, and the c-^pu-es 
and witne'»‘«a were heard , further confirimtorj prool'<, de- 
j osits of arms in the houses of the conspirators thrcaUning 
expressions which the\ had cmj loved, prc«cntlT forth 
coming the facts of tho conspiracy were liilh antf validly 
established and tie nio-jt imi»ortant dwunients were im- 
mediately at Cicero’s suggestion publishtd ss news sheets 
Ihc indignation against tie ansrchist coii«pimcv was 
general Gladlj would the oligarchic party I sve made u«c 
of the reielations to sctflo accounts with tie democracy 
p»ner3Uy and Ctsar m particular, lut it was far too 
thoroughly broken to bo able to actomphsli tins Q^d to 
prepare for him tl e fate which it InJ fom erlv ] repsred for 
the two Gracchi and Satiirmniis m this re«pcct the matter 
went no further than pool snll Tie muUUnde of the 
capital was especialU shotted by the incen hiry «ehcnica of 
tho conspirators. The merchants and the wliolt psrfy of ma 
ttrisl interests naturally perceived in tl is war of the debtors 
against tho creditors a stnicglo for tl eir very existence , 
in tumultuous excitement tl eir voutb crowded with s \ords 
in their hands, round the cenate-l ou«c and brandished them 
agnmst the open and secret parti«an3 ot Catiliin In fact, 
the conspiracy was for the moment paralvscd, thoiigli its 
iiUiraite autlors perhapV were still at liberty, the whole 
stift entrusted with its execution were either capturtd or 
had fled the band assembltd at Fwsiil'o could not possibly 
aciomplish much nnlc«s suj ported by an insurrection m the 
capital 

In a tolerably well-ordered commonwealth the matter Distwsdtms 
would now I avt been ( oldically at an end and tl e miLtary “ 
and the tribunals would bavtr i ndertahcii the rc«t But in 
Eome matters 1 ad come to "itch n pitth that t! e goierii tonof thow 
ment was not even m a pos tion to keep a couple of noble- nrresud 
men of note in safe custody The sKiea and freedoien of 
Lentulus and of tho others arrerted were stur ng piano it 
was alleged were contnyed to 1 berate them by force from 
the private houses m which they were detained there was 
no lack — thanlis to the anarchist doings of recent years — of 
ringleaders in Borne who contracted at a certn n rite for 
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nots and deeds of nolcnce , Catilma, in fine, vns lafonaed 
of wbat had occcr-ed, and was near enough to attempt a axj> 
de Tiatn with Lis bands How mnch of rumours was 
true, w e cannot tell , but there was ground for apprehension, 
because, agrecahlr to the constitution, neither troops nor 
eren a respectable police force were at the command of the 
government in the capital, and it was in realitj le*L at the 
merer of cveiT gang of banditti The idea was suggested 
of precluding ^ possible attempts at liberabon br the 
immediateexecutiOD of the prisoners. Constitutional!/, this 
was not possible Aecoremg to the aument and sacred 
right of appeal a sentence of death could onlr be proneuuced 
again''t the diomaa burgess br the who’s bod/ of bur- 
gesses and not b/ anr other autbontr, and as the courts 
formed bj the bod/ of burge««es had tbemaclrcs bcuomi- 
aiitKjuatc^ a capital sentence was no longer pronounced at 
all Cicero ftould gladl/iarcnjecttd tho haamlouj sogg»' 
tion , uidifilrcnt as m h»elf the legal quest on mi/ht Ur to 
the adiocstc be knew well hew very useful it^B to su 
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w averera into a fresh ahrra, and m sccanng a majoritj for the 
immediate eiccution of the transgressors 
The execution of the decree naturall/ devolved on the Execntioa 
consul, 'wlio had called it forth Jiatc on the evening of the 
6th of December the pnsonera were brought from their pre* 

\nou3 quarters, and conducted across the market place still 
densely crowded by men to the prison in which criminals 
condemned to death were wont to be kept It was a sub- 
terranean vault, twehe feet deep, at the foot of the Capito’, 

■which formerly had served as a well-house The consul 
himself conducted Leutulus, and prators the others, all 
attended by strong guards , but the attempt at rescue, 
winch had been expected, did not take place Xo one knew 
whether the pnsonera were being conveyed to a secure place 
of custody or to the scene ot execution At the door of the 
prison they were handed over to tho triumvirs who con 
ducted the executions, and were strangled in the subter- 
ranean vault bv torcbiight Tbe consul bad waited before 
the door till the executions ■were accomphsbed, and then 
^^lth ins loud well known voice proclaimed o\er tho Forum to 
the multitude waiting in silence, “ They are dead ’ Till fnr 
on in tbe night tlie crowds inoied through the streets, and 
exultiogly saluted the consul, to whom they believed that they 
owed the security of their houses and their property The 
senate ordered pubhc festivals of gratitude and the first 
men of the nobility, llarcus Cato and Quintus Catulus, 

saluted the author of the senteuce of death with the name 

now heard for the first time — of a " lather of his father- 
land ' 

But it was a dreadful deed and all tbe more dreadful that it 
appeared to a -wlvile people great and commendable Nei er 
perhaps has a commonwealth more lamentably declared itself 
bankrupt than did Borne through this resolution — adopted 
in cold blood by the majority of tbe government and ap 
proved by pubhc opimon — ^to put to death m oil haste a few 
pohtical pri«onera, who were no doubt culpable accordmg to 
the laws, but had not forfeited life, because forsooth, the 
security of the prisons was not to be trusted and there was 
no Bufiiciect police It was the humorous trait seldom 
wanting to a lustoncnl tragedy, that this act of the most 
brutal tyranny had to bo earned out by the most unstable 
and timid of all Homan statesmen and that the first 
democratic consul ” was selected to ifcstroy the palladium ot 
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the anctent freedon. of the Somaa commonwealth, the 
nglit of prcKOcaito 

Sufj^on After the conspiracy had been thus stifled m the capital 

Etruscan in- before It camo to an wtbreak there remained the task 

lunociiou. putting an end to the insurrection in Etnina. Tlie 

army amounting to abont 2000 men, which Catiliua found 
on hi3 arrnal had increased nearly firefold by the nuraeroos 
recruits who flocked in and already formed two tolerahlr 
full legion'" in which however only about a fourth part of 
the men were sufficiently armed Catihna had thrown 
him«elf with his force into the mountams and avoided a 
battle with the troops of Antonius ^vlth tl e new of com- 
pleting the organization of his bands and awaiting the out- 
break of the insurrection m Some But the news of its 
lailiire broke up the army of the insurgents, the nia»3 of 
the less compromi»ed then.upon returned Iion]& The rcm 
rant of resolute or rather desperate men that were left 
made an attempt to cut their way through the Apeaiime 
passes into Gaul but when the little bond arrnea at the 
loot of the mountains near Pistona (Pistojs) it found it«cl/ 
caught between two armies In ftont of it was the eoips of 
Quintus ifetellus which had come up from Bavenaa and 
^minum to occupy the nortbcm slope of the Aptnmncs 
behind it ina the army of Antonius who had at length 
Tielded to the urgency of his officers and agreed to a winter 
campaign Catilina was wedged in on both sides and his 
supplies came to an end nothing wos left but to throw 
hini«elf on the neare:,t Ibe which was Anloniu' In a 
narrow valley enclosed by rocky mountains ti c conflict took 
place between tl e uisuigeiits and the troops of Intonius, 
which — m order that he nughtnotbeobligcut atiei«t person 
ally to perform execution on his former allies — he bau under 
a pretext entrusted for this day to a brave officer who had 
grown grey under arms Marcus Petreius The supenor 
strength of the government army was of little account 
owing to the naturo of the field of battle Both Catihna 
and Pt trema placed their most trusty men in the foremost 
ranks quarter was neither given nor recentd The con 
flict lasted long and many bravo men full on both sides 
Cablina, who before the beguimng of the battle had sent 
back his horse and those of all his officers, showed on th s 
dav that nature Lad dest ned him fer no ordinary things, and 
that be knew at once how to comicand as a general and bow 
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to figlit as a soMicr At length Pttrcius with lug giiird 
broke the ctntro of the encm), and, after hiring overthrown 
this, attacked the tv.o v.nj's from within Tins decided 
the Mctorj The corpses of tht* Citilinanans — there were 
counted 3000 of them— coiorcd, as it were m rank and file, 
the ground where thei had fought, the olTiccrs and the 
general himself hid, when all was lost, thrown themselves 
headlong on the oncmj and thus sought and found death 
(beginning of G92) Antomus was on account of this 1 , 2 . 
MCtory branded bi the «enate with the title of imperator, 
and new thnuk<»gi\ing fc^-tirals ahowed that the goiemmeut 
and the goicrocd were beginning to become accustomca to 
civil war 

The anirchi'^t plot had thus been suppre^^ed in the AUiiude of 
capital and lu Itili with bloody violence , people were re- Cra««i» “J 
minded of it mcn.1) by the criminal processes which in the 0*1 
Xtru^can countn towns and in the capital thinned 
rinks of tlioio afDliited to the beaten party, and by the 
large accessions to the robber bands of Ital^ —one of which 
for instance formed out of the remains of the armies of 
SpartacuB and Catilioa, was destroyed a military force in 
CDl m tlio territory of Tliuni But it fs important to keep eo 
in view, that tiio blow fell by no means mcrtly on the anar- 
chists proper, who had conspired to set the capital on fire 
and bad tought at Pistoria but on tht- whole democratic 
party That this party and m particular Cras^us and 
Cirwr, had a hand in the game on tho present occasion as 
wellas mthc plotofGSS maj bcTCgardi.d — ^not in a juristic, 66 

but in a historical point of new — asaaa'»ccrtnined fact The 
circimstauce indeed that Catnius and tho other heads of 
the BenatoTial j»rtv necuaed the leader of the democrats of 
coraphcitv m the anarc!ii«t plot and that the latter ns senator 
spoko and voted against the brutal judiuial murder con 
tcmplatcd by the oligarchy could only be urged by partisan 
sopliistrj as any valid proot of hia participation in the plans 
of Catilina But a senes of other facts la of more wei >ht. 

According to express and irrefragable testimonies it was 
especially Cra'sus and Cajsar that supported the candidature 
of Catilina for the consulship When Cajsar in 690 brought 64 
the exicutioncrs of Sulla before tho commiss ou for murder 
(P IGl) he allowed the rest to be condemned, but the most 
guilty and infamous of all Cablma to bo acquitted In the 
revelations of the 3rd of December, it is true Cictro did not 
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iDclode among tte names of tie eon«pirator3 of trion be 
bad iafonm*ion those of the two influeatm! men but it 
notonous, that tie informers denounced not merelt tl <>«« 
against whom «nb«equeDt)v mrestigation was directed, but 
“laaiir innocent* per^ns ie«Jde«, whom tie conrjl 
Cjcero tbongbt proper to erase from the list , and m later 
Tear* when he had no reason to disguise the tni*i, be 
eipreasir named Cwsar among the accomplice'?. 4n in 
direct but tctj intelligible inculpation is implied also la 
the circum'^tance, tha* of tie four per«oiis arre«ted on lb** 
drd of December the two least (UDgerou# Statihus and 
Gabinius were handed otct^ to be guarded br the senators 
C*aa"and Cras*tis, it was mamrestlr intended ibat the*" 
eiould either, if tier allowed them to escape, be cem- 
promised m the new of public opimon as aec«sone«, or, if 
ther reallr detar'od tl eo, be compromtsed in tie new pf 
tbeir feUow<o£i*piraWra as renegades. Xhe following scene 
which occurred m ti" e«jate shows siiudjcantlr bow natters 
stood. Imraeotatclr after the arrest of LeiituIuS and hia 
comrade', a Bie««eiiger despatched br the eoD«pimtcrs m 
the capit^ to Catilioa was seized br the agents of tie go- 
Temment, and after liaving b"eo adored of impunifr, was 
induced to make a comprehensire confe&non m a full meet 
irg of tbe«enate Dut wl en be came to theertical portions 
of in confe*«ioa and m particular named Crai*as as haring 
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spot Avbcro the fatal blo\v fell on liim sc'cnttin jeare after* 
^\a‘^cl^, bo ilid not agam for a considerablo time enter the 
senate liou<<e Any one w lio unpartnllr considers tlie course 
of the conspiracy will not Lo a\jle to resist tlie suspicion, 
tliat during all tins time Catilina was backed bv more 
powerful men, wlio— relying on the want of a legally coin 
pleto clnm of eiidence, and on the lukewarmness and 
cowardite of tbo mnjontj of tbo senate, which was but 
hnlf-imtiatcd and greedUj caught at any pretext for lu 
action — knew how to Linder any serious interference with 
tho conspiracy on. the part of the authorities, to procure fret, 
d farturo for tho chief of tho insurgents and even ao to 
manage tho declaration of war and the sending of troops 
against the insurrection, that jt was almost cquiialcnt to tlie 
sending of an auxiliarj army AVhile the course of the ei ents 
them'iehes thus tcstitica that the threads of the Oatdmanau 
plot reached far higher than Iicntulus and CitiJina, it de- 
serves also to be noticed that at a much later period when 
Ctesnr had got to tlio head of the state, be nas m the closest 
alliance with tho only Citilinanan still snrvinng. Publius 
Sittius the leader of tho Maurclauian free bands, and that 
he modified the law of debt quite m tbo sense that tho pro- 
damations of Manhus dcroauded 

All these pieces of evidence speak clearly enough , but, 
even were it not so the desperate position ot tho democracy 
lo presence of the military power— -which since the Gabiuio- 
Hanilian laws assumed alongside of it on attitude more 
threatening than eier — renders italmost a certainty that, as 
usualh happens m such cases it sou4,ht a last resource m 
stciet plots and m alliance with anarcbT The circuni 
stances were very similar to those of the Cinnao time*' 
"While m the Kist Pompciu'* occupied a position nearly 
such as Sulla then did 0ra«8us and Uiesar sought to raise a 
counter power in Italy like that which "Manus and Oinna 
hnd possessed with the view of employing it if possible 
better thin they had done The way to this result lay once 
more through terrorism, and anarchy and to pave that way 
Catilma was certainly the fitting man Naturally the more 
reputable leaders of the democrai^ kept themselves as far 
as possible in the background and left to them unclean 
associates the execution of the unclean work, the political 
results dl xViwkitJaiiy ’uopisiiidterwards to appropriate "Sti'd 
more naturally, when the eutexpnsc. had failed the partners 
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of hig*’er position applied erery effort to conceal tfieir par 
ticipationm it And at a later period whenthefonnercoii- 
spirator had himself become the target of political plots, the 
veil was for that lerj i^son drawn onlv the more closely 
over tho«e darker yeara m the life of the great man, and 
even spiecial apologies for him were written with tliat very 
object * 

Total ■f'or fire years Pompeius was m the East at the head of 

deHat of his amues and fleets, tor five years the democracy at home 
th- demo, conspired to overthrow hun The result was discouraging 
craj^-paiiT unspeakable exertions thev had not merely attainra 

nothing, but had snfiered morally as well as materially 
7i enormous loss Even the coalition of CSS was probably 
regarded by democrats of pure water as a scandal, although 
the democracy at that time only coaJe-<ed intii two dis 
tingiushed men of the opposite partj and bound these to 
its programme But bow the democratic party had made 
common cause with a band of murderers and bankrupts, 
who were almost all likewise deserters from the camp of the 
ciristocracy , and had at least for the time being aceipted 
their programme, that is to sar, the terronsni of Cmna 
The party of material interests, one of the chief elements of 
the coalition of 633, wm thereby alienated from the de* 
mocracy, and dnren into the arms of tbe Optimates m the 
first instance, or of any power at all which would and 
could give protectitoa against anarchy Even the multitude 
of the capital, who, although Jiaving no objection to a 
street^riot, found it inconveoient to havo their bouses on 
fire over their beads were in some measure alarmed. It is 
remarkable that in this verv year (601) the full restora 
tion of the Semproman com largesses toek plicc, and was 
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cfl'iLti.il by Uio Minto o« tb^ ptopo^il of Cato The league 
ol tlie democntic leaders with anarchy hud obriously created 
a breach between the former and the burgesses of the cUj , 
and the oligarchy sought, wot without at least momentary 
success, to inlargc the chasm ani to draw o>cr tho masses 
to their side iastl), Guaiua Pompous had been partly 
a^arnecl, part!) ciasptralcd, by all tnese cabals, after all 
that had occurred, and after the democracy had itself cirtually' 
torn asunder the ties winch connected it with Pompeius, it 
could no longer with propnety make the request — which m 
CSl had had a certain umount of reason on its sidu — that be 70. 

should not lmn»elf destroy with the sword tho democratic 
power which he hid raised, and wrhich had raised him 
Ihus the demoency was disgraced ami weakened, but 
aboic all it had bccomo ridiculous through tho merciless 
exposure of its perplexity and weikius< Whtn. tho 
liumiliation oi tho o'crthrown goaernmeut and similar 
matters of little moment were concerned, it was great and 
potent , hut every one of its attempts to attain a real 
political success had proved a downright failure Its rela- 
tion to Pompeius was as false as pitiful IMiile it was 
loading him with panegyrics and demonstrations ol homage, 
it was concOLting agnmst him one lotnguo after another, 
and one after another, hhe soap bubbles, they hurst ot them 
selres The general of the Last and of the seas, iir Irom 
etaadmg on his defeuco ogaici'<t them, appeared not even to 
observe all the busy agitation, and to obtaiu lus viUonea 
over the democracy as Ileraklrs gained liia over the Pygmies, 
without being himselt aware ol it The attempt to kindle 
cud war had miserably failed il the nnartbist section had 
at least displayed* some energy, the pure democracy while 
knowing doubtless how to hire conspirators, bad not known 
how to lead them or to save them or to die with them. 

Even the old languid oligarchy, strengthened by the masses 
passing over to it from the ranks ot the democracy and 
above all by the — m this atfair unmistakable — identity of 
its interests and those of Fompcius, bad been enabled to 
suppress tins attempt at revolution and thereby to achieve 
yet a last victory over the democracy Meanwhile king 
Jlithradates had died, Asia Minor and Syria were regulated, 
and the rttiirn of Pompems to Italy might bo every moment 
expected The decision was not far dwtaut but was there 

in fact still room to speak of a demaion between the general 
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who rcltirned more famous and mtghticr than e»er, aod the 
democracy bumbled beyond paraUel and utterly powerless? 
Crassus prepared to embark bjs family and his gold and to 
«eek an asyluui 6ome>xber« lu the £aat , and even so elastic 
and so energetic a caturo as that of Cojsar seemed on the 
point of gnmg up the game os lost In tins )ear (GOl) 
occurred ins candidature for the place of ponit/fx martmia 
(P 161) , when he left his house on the morning of the 
election, he declared that, if he should fail in this also, he 
would neicr again cro<*6 its tlmcsbold 
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CHAPTER VI 

RETlRtMtM OF POMPEIOS AND COALITIOV OF THE 
PRi.Tfc.\DeKS 

Pompejus after havujg transacted the affairs com- Ponpein* 
mittcd to his charge aeam turned his eyes towards !iome,he 
found for the second time the diadem at his feet For long 
the deielopment of the Roman commonwealth bad been 
tending toivorda such a catastrophe , it was evident to ei ery 
unbiasiied obsener, and had been remarked a thou'Mid times, 
that, if the rule of tlie aristocraoi sliould be brought to an 
end, monarchy was inevitable The senate had now been 
overthrown at once "b) fhe ciiil democratic opposition and 
by the military power the only question remaining was to 
settle the persons, mme** and forms for the new order of 
things , and these were already clearly enough indicated in 
the partly democratic, partlj inililir) elements of the rei o 
lutiou The eients of the last fi'e years had set, as it 
were, the final seal on this impending transformation of the 
commonwealti) In the iiewl^ erected Asiatic provinces, 
which gave regal honours to their organizer as the succes'ior 
of Alexander the Great, and received even his favourite 
freedmen like princes, Pompeins had laid the foundations of 
his dominion and tound at once the treasures, the army, 
and the halo of glorj which the future prince of the Roman 
state required Ibe anarchist conspirac), moreover in the 
capital, and the cnil war connected with it, had made it 
palpably clear to cverv one who studied political or even 
merely material intercits that a goveniment without au- 
thoritj and without militarj power, iil o that of the senate, 
exposed the stato to the iqua]l3 ludicrous and formidable 
tyranny of political sharpers, and that a change of constitu- 
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tion, wlijcu sliould ronnccttlit militnrr power more clo«elr 
with thp government, wsu an inditpen-'atjlo noccsMtr ff 
Focial order waa to be matniained So tbo ruler bad ansen 
in tbe East, the throne iiad been erected m Italj, to all 
62 appearance the jear C92 was the last of the repubbe, tbe 
first of momrchi . 

Tb» cpfo This goal, it IS Imc, was not to be reached without a 

centi of th« struggle. The eon«titiilion, which had endured for fire 
hundred year*, and under winch the insignificant town on 
the Tiber liad n^cn to unpnwdented emtne^s and glory, 
had sunk its roots into the soil to n depth beyond human 
ken, and no one could at all calculate to what extent the 
attempt to overthrow it would penetrate and conruUe 
cml society Several rival# bad been outrun by Pompcius 
m the raco towards the great goal, but had not been nholly 
act aside It was not altogether impossible that all tbe«f 
elements might combine to overthrow the new bolder of 
power and that Pompcius might find Qumtus Catulua 
and 'Marcus Cato united in OTpo«ition to him with Ifarcus 
Crassu*, Gams Ccciar. and ^tu« Labicnna Put the U* 
evitable and cndoubtcdly senous struggle could not well be 
uodertalcn under circum'tances more favoiinible. It was 
jn a high degree probable that under tbe frrab impression of 
the ^tilioanaa revolt, a rule wbicli promised order and 
security , although at the pnee of freedom, would receive the 
submission of the whole middle parti — embraemg especiallv 
the merchants who concerned themselves onlv about their 
matcnal mtere«ts, but including aUo a great part of the 
anstocricv, which, duorganued in itself and politically hope- 
3e<« had to rest content with eecunng for itself nche«, 
rank, and mfiaenoe by a timeli com] romi^o with the 
pnnee perhaps even a portion of the democracy, <a sorely 
smitten by the recent blow*, might submit to hope for the 
realisation of a portion of its demands from a mibtarv chief 
raised to power by But whatever might he the 

feeling of parties, of wbat importance, m the instance 
at lea«t, were the parties in Italv at all m pre^nce of 
Pompeius and bis rrctonous army ’ Twenty years pre 
Tiouslv Sulla, after having concluded a temporary peace with 
llitbradates had with his five legions been able to carry a 
restoration running counter to the natural development of 
things in the face of the whole liberal party which iiad been 
arming cn masse for years, from the moderate aristocrats and 
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the lihcnl mcrcintile class down to the Anarchists The task 
of Pompeius was far less difficult Ho returned, after having 
fullyand conscientiously performed his different functions by 
scaandland He might expcctto|‘deountcrnoothcrseriou3 
opposition save that of the Tarioua extiemc parties, each 
ot which by itself could do nothing, and whicn even when 
leagued together were still nothing more than a coalition of 
factions that remained vehementU hostile to each other and 
were inwardly at thorough Ttnaiice Completely unarmed, 
they were without a military force aud without ahead, w ith- 
out organization in Italy, without support m the provinces 
shove all, without a general, there was in their ranks 
hardly a soldier— to say nothing of an officer — of note, who 
could have ventured to call forth the burgesses to a conflict 
with Pompcius The circumstance might further he taken 
into account that the volcano of revolution, winch had been 
now incessantly blaring for scicoty years and feeding on its 
own flame, was visibly bumme out and verging of itself to 
extinction It was very doubtful whether the attempt to 
arm the Italians for party interests would now succeed as it 
hod aucccc^d with Cmna and Carbo If Pompoms exerted 
himaell, how could be fail to clTccta revolution of the state 
wbieh was chalked out by a ccrlain necessity of nature in 
the organic development of tbe Pomau commonwealth ’ 

Pompoms had seized the ngbt moment when he under 21 sees ri 
took his mission to the East, ho seemed desirous to go^^r***® 
forward In the autumn of GDI, Quintus Metellus Ivepos 
arrived from tbe camp of Pompems in the capital and came 
forward as a candidate for tbe tnbuneship with the express 
design of employing that position to procure for Pompems 
the consulship Jv the year C93 and more immediately, 
bv special decree of the people, tbe conduct of the war 
against Catihna The excitement m Pome was great It 
was not to be doubted tbat Nepos was acting under the 
direct or indirect orders of Pompeius, the desire of Pom- 
pems to appear in Italy ss genenu at the head of bis Asiatic 
legions, and to administer simultaneously the supreme mih 
tary and the supreme cml power there, was conceived to 
be a further step on the way to the throne, and the missiou 
of bi epos a semi-ofBcial pTodamation of the monarchy. 

Everything turned on the attitude which the two great Pompenslc 
pohtical parties sTiouia assume towards these overtures , r^ation to 
their future position and the future of the nation depended 
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r>a iJjjJ Bat th r«wj>*»n wJacJj 2>Vpo«i rtet mi 
jtscir III Its turn dctrrmi^fl by the then existing nhtion of 
tl e j-artifs to Poapciu** wbicQ wtu of a Tttr iKxulisr lioil 
I’onmeics had pone to t! f Ei'l aa general or tnc dc aocner 
He had rra.«on «R«uph to bt divontmted with Caaar and 
hiiaheriiit* bu* no t pin rupture had taken j Ian, It «« 
probable that I'omptin', wl o was at a great ilj'itanrt. end 
t>ocup}«-d with other tlings. and wfo besides war wLoIJ/ 
destitute of the gift of politiral dirination, by no rnMna •aw 
through at least at tltat time Utt extent and mutiul con 
n'Ttun of the democratic intngucs contmed againn 1 la » 

r trhaps tTen tn lua liaughty and ahortAightcd manner he 
ad a ci.rtain pnde m ignoring tliev iinder^mind pro* 
eix'il ngs Tlicn there ca no tl c fact, which with n character 
if I’ompoius* eort had much weij,ht, llist the deinocraer 
iiCTir loot light of cutaard i\«poci for the cnnl man, and 
cicii row(C5l)spoalao<ou»U {ft*Hashi3«>*li)it bad granted 
to Inn by a ipeeial dtcn.'c of the people tinnrcccdin’ed J o* 
noorx andde<oration«(P 118) But, cren if all this had not 

been the case, u hay in Fompriua' own wcU onJenteod in 
ten**t to contmue fna adbtn'oct., at least outwanilr, to the 
popular partT , d niocracj and monarchy ifaad w clo«cly re- 
Lited that Tompcius m aspiring to tlie crown could learccty 
do otbiTWi« than call himecif aa hitherto, tho chacnj on of 
popular ngbts \\ htlcpirsotiaJ and political reason*, tJere- 
fore, co-operated to keep Pompcius and the leadirsof the 
dcmocracT, de«pitc of alf that had taken place, in thtir pre- 
Ticms connection, nothing was done on the opposite “ide to 
fill np tho chasm which separated him Bind, iiis desertion to 
the camp cf the docnocmi./ from bii SulUn nartwaas Jhs 
|)cr*ODal quarrel with Hctcllus and Lucullu* transferred 
it«clf to their cxtensire and influential cotencs A. paltry 
oppo'ition of the senate — but to a character of so palliT a 
mould all tho moro exasperating bereaaon of its Tcri paltn 
ne*5— had Attended him through his whole career as a 
general He felt it keenly, that tho eenate had not taken 
the smallest step to honour the extraordinary man according 
to hi3 desert, that is bj extraordinary means Lasile, ft i* 
not to be forgotten, that the anstoenscy was jnst then m 
foxicafed by its recent rictory and the democracy deeply 
humbled and tl at tl e anstocracj was led by the peUanticalJy 
stiiT and half witless Cato, and the democracy by the mo*t 
supple master of intrigue, Cesar 
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Such was the* state of parties amidst wl ich the €mis«arr j aptni» 
tent forth bj Tompeiua appeared The aristocracj not only 
regarded the proposals n nich he announced in fi\ our of * ‘“Pf*** 
Toinpcius as a declamlion of vkHj agamat the ciislmg con 
etitution, but treated them o|enl7 as such and toolc not the ^ 

slightest pains to conceal their aWm and their indignation 
A\ith theexprtsa design of combating these propo'-ais, Mar. 
cus Cato 1 ad himself elected as tribune of the people along 
with I^epo^, aud abruptly repelled the repeated attempts ol 
Potnpoius to approach rum ptruoually Jscjos naturally 
after this found hvtnsclf under no inducement to spare tl l 
aristocracy, but attached himself the more readily to the 
democrats, when thcbC, pliant as ctct, submitted to what 
was meiitable and chose freely to concede tie odicc of 
general m Italy ns well as the consuhto rather than let the 
concession be wrung from them by force of arms The 
conlial understanding soon showed itself INepos publicly 
accepted (pee G91) the democratic view of tho eiccutioos 83 
recently decreed by tlie majority of tlio senate as un 
coustitntional judicial murders, and that his lord end 
master loolcd on tl cm in no other light mis shown by 1 is 
significant silence respecting the volutDinous Medication of 
them which Cicero I ad sent to bun On tho other hand 
the first act with which Ca^ar began his pnetorship was to 
call Quintus Catulus to account lor the moneys alleged to 
ha\e been embezzled by bun in the rebuilding of the 
Capitoliuc temple and to transfer the completion of tl o 
temple to Pompeius This waa a masterstroke Catulus 
had already been building at the temple for fifteen years 
and seemed very much disposed to die as he bad hied 
superintendent of the Capitolui© buddings an attack on 
this abuse of a public commission — an abuse covered only by 
the reputation of the noble coromissioner — ^was in reahty 
entirely justified and m a high degree popular B it when 
the prospect was siiflultaneously opened up to Pompeius of 
being allowedto delete the name of Catulus and engrave his 
own on this proudest spot of the proudest city of the globe 
there was offered to him the veiy thing which most of all 
delightedhim and did no barm to the democracy — abundant 
but empty honour while at tie same time the aristocracy, 
which could uot possibly allow its best ma to fill was 
brought into the most annojnng collision with Pompeius 
Meanwhile Nepos had brought his propo'^als ccnceminp 
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only tho Gnbinnn Itw bad released him But rear ns seemed 
the opportnnit) of placing the -whito chaplet around his 
brow, and imicli as bis own soul longed afitr it, nlun tlio 
question of action prcaeiiteil itsulf. Ins httrt and hii hand 
onco more failed bun. Tins man, altogether orditiarj in 
ei err respect eiccptingonlr Ins prctciisiuns, would doubtless 
gladly lia\Q placed himself aboTc tin. lav\, if only he could 
have doue so without foraakiug Itgil ground Uis very 
lingering m Asm betrayed a nn«i,inng of this sort lie 
might, had he wished, have \crj wt-ll nmicd m JanuaryCOS S'*, 
with his fleet and arnij at the port of Brundisium, and hare 
Teccivid biipos there llw twjiog the whole wintfr of 
C9l G92 in A^n bad prosimalel) the injurious con«cqutnce, Ci-'ia 
that the aristocracy, wrhich of course accclcratttl the cam 
paign against Catilina as it best could, had incanwliilo got 
nd of his bands and liad thus set n<idc the most ftasiblt 
pretext for leering together Iho Asiatic Kgions m Itnlj 
lor a man of Poinpeius' diameter, who for wont offaitb 
in lumsclC and lu hia star timidly dung lu public life to 
lormal right and with whom the pretext was nearly of as 
much importniico as tho motive this circumstance was of 
serious weight Ift probably said to himself, moreoier, 
that, even it he di«roi*scd his army, ho did not Jet it wholly 
out of Ina band, but could in ca^ of need Tai«w a force read) 
for battle sooner at anj rate than any other party chief, 
that the democracy was w siting in submi^aive attitude for his 
signal, aud that he could deal with tho refractory senate even 
without soldiers, and other similar considerations that Bug 
ge«ted tbein«>ehes in which there was exactly enough of 
truth to make them appear plausible to oue who wished to 
deceive hicisclt .The very pecubar temperament of Pom 
peius naturally turned once more the scale He was one 
of those men who are capable it mar bo of a crime, but not 
of insubordination m o good as m a bad sense be was 
tboroiighly a soldier Men of mark respect the law as a 
moral netesaity, ordioarr men as a traditional every-day 
rule , for tl is very reason military discipline m whicb more 
thpn anyw here el«e law takes the form of habit, binds every 
man not entirely self reliant as with a magic spell It has 
often been obsened that the Boldier, eien where he has 
determined to refust- obedience to hu commander, involnn 
tarily when that obedience is demanded resumes his place 
in the ranks. It was this feeling that made Lafayette and 
VO.i IT o 
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callus onil Metellus Creticus, the old resentment of Cra«8u<«, 
and the conscientious foUj of Gato The desired second 
consulship wns at once and bluntly refused The very first 
request ^^ch the returning gen^l addressed to the senate, 
that the election of the consnla for 693 ought be put off till 31 
after bis entry into the capital hnd been rejected, much less 
was there any likehhood of obtaining from the senate the ne 
cessary dispensation from the law of Sulla as to re election 
(m 363) As to the arrangements irluch he had made in the 
i<astera provinces, Pompeuis naturally naked their conhrma 
tion as a whole, Locullus carried a proposal that every 
ordinance should be separately discussed and voted upou, 
which opened the door tor endWss annoyances and a multi 
tude of defeats in detail The promise of a grant of land 
to the eoldiera of the Asiatic army was ratified indeed m 
general hy the senate, but was at the same time extended to 
the Cretan legions of Jlctellus , and— what n as wor«e — it 
was not executed, because the public che«t was empty and 
the senate was not disposed to meddle nith the aom'iins 
for this purpose Pompeius in despair of mastering the 
persistent and spiteful opposition of the senate turned to 
the burgesses But be understood etUl less how to conduct 
bia movements on tins field The democratic leaders al 
though they did not opeuly oppose him, had no cause at all 
to make hU interests their own, and so kept aloof Po'tn 
perns’ own instruments — such as the consuls elected by Ins 
iiiiluetice and pirtiv by his money Marcus Pupius Piso foe 
693 and Lucius Atranius for 694 — sliowed themselves un 6i so * 
skilful and useless AVhen at length the assignation of land 
for the veterans of Pompeius was Bubmitted to the but 
ge5«!es by the trjbune of the people Lucius Flavius in the 
iorm of a general agrnnan law, the proposal not supported 
by the democrat® openly combated by the aristocrats » 
was left in a minority (beg ol 094) The exalted general 60 

DOW sued almost humbly for the favour of the ma^^es, 
for it was on his instigation thvt the Italian tolls were 
abolished by a law introduced by the prstor iletellus 
Ivepos (691) But be placed tie demagogue without skill ea 
and without success , hia reputation sufiered from it and 
he did not obtain what he desired He had completely 
run himself into a noose One of his opponents summed 
up I IS political position at that time by saying that he 
had endeavoured “to conserve by silence his embroidered 
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triumplial mantle'* In fact eothin? remaioetl for him 
but to fnt 

Tlicn a tien* combinalipn oflefcd itself Tiie Jculer of the 
C«*ir ilemocratio i artj liad aetml^ cmj lojtd m his own interest 
tl 0 politiLal calm which lad ifflmLdiati.U followcj on Iho 
rttinmcnt of tie prenaus loIJir of power "WlcaPom 
penis n turned from <\eia, C-r^ar had been htfle more than 
whit Catilma was— tl o ihicf of a political jiart/ which bad 
dwindle I almost into a club of coB'pira cr<, and a bankrupt 
Hut since that event he had after sdmiiiMteritijr the prtlor- 
e’ ship (C9J1 beeiimTcated with tl e povemorship of I'lirller 
Spain ana thcrebj I ad found means partly to nd I imsclf of 
his dtbts partlj to las the foundation for a military position 
and a mihlarr renown Itia old fnend and alljr Orassnsfaad 
betn indiiceil b) the hopt of find up the support opamst 
Pompcius which he bad los* in lh«o (P ICS) once more m 
C'C'ar to rchcrc him even btforo his departure to the pro- 
Tineo from the most oppressiro portion of his load of deb* 
Ila himself Lad energetically croplored his brief sojourn 
60 there dleturnuig from Spam in tho jrear C04 with tilled 
chests aod as Jmperator with welJ founded ciiims to a 
triumph, he came forward for the following Tear as a 
cmdioato for tho consulship for the sake of which as the 
senate refused Ltoi permission to announco himself as a 
candidate for the coosubr election in ab«ence he without 
hesitation abandoned the honour of tho triumph For 
years the democraty had «JnTen to raL«e one of its partisans 
to the po««C3sion of tl o supreme m3gi«fra^, that by this 
means it might attain a military power of its own It 
bad long been clear to d seeming men of all shades that 
the ftnti. of parties could not be eetth-dily ciril confljct, 
but only br militaiy power but the course of the coal tion 
between the democracy and the powerful military chiefs 
tbreUgb which the rule of the senate bad been tennicated, 
showed with inexorable cleanie«3 that ererr such a'bance 
idtimatcly issued in a subordination of the cinl under the 
military elements, and that the popular party, ifit would really 
rule mu«t not bUt Uself with generals properly foreign and 
even hostile to it but must make generals of its own It^ndeie 
them'elrcs Tl e attempts made with this new to carry the 
election of Catilma as consul and to gam a mO tary s ipport 
in Spam or E ypt, had tailed now a possibil ty presented 
Itself of procuring for their most important man the consul- 
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6hip and the consular pronnce in the -usual coustitiilionaJ 
■way, and of rendering tlienraelrea independent of their 
duhious and dangerous ally Pompeiua by the establishment, 
if -we may so speak, of a home power in their own democratic 
household. 

But the more the democracy conid not but desire to open s-cond m- 
up for itself this path, which offered not so much the most 1 Uon of 
iiuourable as the only prospect of real successes, the more 
certainly it might reckon on the resolute resistance of its 
political opponents. Ererythlng depended on whom it 
found opposed to it in this matter. The aristocr.icy isolated 
was not iormidahle; hut it had just been rendered evident 
in the Catilinarian affair that it could certainly still exert 
some influence, where it was more or less openly supported by 
the men of material interests and by the adherents of Pom- 
peius. It had several times frustrated Catilma’s candidature 
lor the consulship, and that it would attempt thebke ogamst 
Casar was sufficiently certain. But, even though Cmsar 
should perhaps he chosen in spite of it, his election alone did 
not suffice. He needed at least some years of undisturbed 
working out of It.aly, in order to gam a firm rmbtary posi- 
tion; and the nobility assuredlr would leavo no means un- 
tried to thwart hia plana during this time of preparation The 
idea u'vtuT'dly occurred, whether the anstocracy might not 
be again successfully isolated as id 683-681, and an alliance 
firmly based on mutual advantage might not be established 
between the democrats xnth their ally Crassus on the one side 
and Pompcius and the great capitalists on the other. For 
Pompeiiis such a coalition was certainly n political suicide. 

His weight Litberto in the state reated on the fact, that he 
was the only paetj’-leader who at the same time disposed 
of legions — vihicli, though now dissolved, might still lu e 
certain sense be said to be at his dispo«al. The plan of the 
democracy was directed to the vm- object of depriving him 
of this preponderance, and of placing by his side m their own 
chief a military nral Never could he consent to this, and 
least of all personally help to a po\t of supremo command a 
man like Ca-sar, who already as a mere political agitator had 
given him trouble enough and bad just furnished the most 
brilliant proofs also of military capacity m Spam But on the 
other hand, in consequence ot the cavilling opposition of the 
scnateandtheindiffercnccof the multitude to Pomjiciusand 
Pompeius’ wishes, bis position, particularly w ith reference to 
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} Hold ffliiicrs, had become m painful and m bnmibatinp that 

a le tnij’lit well «.X{)ect from his character to gain him for 
a Coalition at the pnoe of releasing him from that cbs- 
ngn“cable situation Ani as to the so-called equcstnaa 
jiarty, it vras to be found on whatcrer aide the power lar, 
and as a matter of course it would not let itself be Jong 
anited for, if it saw I’ompcius and the dcmocracp combining 
anew in eaniest It happened moreorir, that on account 
of Cato’s serentj — o*her«i«e rerjr landable — towards the 
lts»et‘S of the iaies thegrcatcapitalists wert just at this tune 
once more at Tchement ranance with the senate 

So the second coalition was concluded m the summer of 
r Cirsar was assured of tho consulship for the following 


vear and a goremorship m duo course , to Pomptms was 


promi-'t.d the ratification of his arrangements made in the 
Last and an as«ignition of lands for the soldiers of tl e Asiatic 
army , to the equites Ca•^ar hJeewuo promised to procure 
for them by mean* of the burge-stH what the senate had re- 
fused , Crassus in fine — the m ntable — was allowed at least 
to join the league, although without obtaining the proiri«e 
of a definite equiraUnt for an accession which be could not 
refuse It was esactly the same elements and indeed the 
same person*, who concluded the league with one another 
in the autumn of C63 and m the summer of C94 , but how 
entirely dilTerent was the position of the parties then and 
now! Then the democracy was nothing hut a poI heal 
partr, while its allies wore Tictonous generals at the head of 
their anaics , now the leader of the democraev was I i[n*elf 
an imperator croivned with nctorr and full of magnificent 
niilitarv schemes while his allies were retired generals without 
anrarmy Then the democracr conquered in que<hons ol 
principle, and in return lor that ntfon conceded the highest 
offices of state to its two conllderates now it had become 
more practical and grasped the suptime ciril and military 
power for it«elf, while concessions were made to its allies 
onlr in subordinate points and s gmficantly euough, not 
eren the old demand of Poropciua for a second consul-'hip 
was attended to Then the aemocracr sacrifice it^lf to 
its allies , now the«e had to ictni«t themaelres to it. AH 
the circumstances were completely changed mo<t of all, 
howerer the character of the democracy it«elf No doubt 
it had, ever since it existed at all, contained at its core a 
monarchic dement, bat the ideal of a constitution, which 
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floated in more or less clear outline before its best intellects 
•was alwavs that of a c\\ il commonweilth, a Ptriclearv orgam 
ration of the state, m which the power of tho pnuce rested 
on the fict that he represented the burgesses m the noblest 
and most accomplished manner, and the most accomplished 
and noblest part of the hurgesaes reeogniied him as the man 
in whom they thoroughly confided Oiesar too set out with 
such rieirs, but they were simply ideals, which might hare 
some influence on realities, but could not be diri-ctly re- 
alised Neither the simple civil power, ns Gams Gracchus 
poi«essed it, nor the arming of the democratic party, such ns 
Cin-na though in a Nery inadequate fashion liad attempted, 
iras able to mamtnm a permanent supenonty in the Boman 
commonweiltli , the military machine fighting not for a party 
but for a general, the rude force of the coodottien^ — ^which had 
first appeared on the stnge mthe semce of the restoration — 
soon snowed itself absolutely supenor to all political parties 
Casar could not but acquire a conTiction of this amidst the 
practical wordings of party, and accordingly he matured the 
momentous resolution of mating this military machino )t«elf 
serviceable to his ideals nndof erecting such a commonwealth 
as he hid m his mind by the power of condottieri With 
this design he concluded in C83 the league with the generals 
of the opposite partr, which, notmthstanduig that they had 
accepted the democratic programme, yet brought the de 
mocracy aud Cie^nr himself to the brink of destruction 
"With t1ie same design he himself came forward eleien years 
afterwards as a condottiere It was done in both cases with 
a certain naiTet6 — with good faith in the possibility of his 
being able to found a free commonwealth if not'^by the 
swords of others at any rate by his oivn "We perceive 
without difficulty that this futb was fallacious, and that no 
one takes an enl spirit into hi9 semce without becoming 
himself enslaved to it but the greatest men are not those 
who err the least If we still after so many centuries bow 
m reverence befire what Cmsar willed and did, it is not 
because he desired and gamed a crown (to do which is ab- 
stractly, ns little of a greit thing as the crown itself) but 
because his mighty ideal— of a free commonwealth under one 
ruler — never forsook hwn and preoerved him even when 
monarch from sinking into -vnlgar royalty 

The election of Casar as conaal for 695 was carried with c*s«r 
out difficulty by the united parties The aratocraey had to evn»uL 
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rest content to I im — ^br menns of s linbcty, for 

winch tl e w! olo orthr of Ionia contributed tl e funds, nnd 
whfch excited eurprt'c oren lat&At penod of rfecj>«t cor- 
ruption — n collcatnic m the person of Marcus Bibulu* 
whose narrow minded ob»tii ao was regarded m their circle* 
as coB'crvatnc energr and whose gol^ intentions at l^as 
were not nt fault if t! e noble lords did not get a fit return 
for tbcir patnotic expenditure 

Vs consul Cs*ar Brat auhen tted tod»wu««ion the requests 
of his coafe 1 rate* among wl icli the assignat on of land to 
the Tctcran* of the As atic army was hy far tl c most im 
portant The igranau law projected for thu purpo*t bj 
CT*ar adhered in gtneral to 0 e principles set fortn in tbe 
project of law, which wa* introduced in tl e previous year a* 
tl e sug^tion of Pompciua but not earned fP l^a) There 
was destined for dt«tnb ition only the Ital an domain land, that 
IS to say sub«tant allv the temtorj of Capua and if this 
should not mCicc otl er Ital an estates were to bo purchased 
out of tie rcreiiue of the new eastern provinces at the 
taxable value recorded lo tl e ccQ*onsl rolls all cxutmg 
rights of property and heritable po*«e<siOD thus remained 
unafiected The indindoal allotments were small The 
rereirers of land were to be poor burge«se*, fathers of at 
least tlree children the dangerous principle that the 
renderuiff of m Iitarv service gave a claim to landed estate, 
was not laid down but as was rea»on3ble and had been done 
at all time* 11 e old "old era as well as the temporarr le^ws 
to be ejected were simplv recommended to the speaa] con 
Eideration of the land-distributors The execution of the 
measure was intru*ted (o a commi** on of twentv into which 
Laisar di«tinctly declared that be did not xnsh to be lumself 
elected. 

On»ii»tjop The oppo* hon had a d fScult ta*V in rensting this pio- 
po*al it could not ntionallv be denied that the state 
finances ought af er the erection of the provmces of Pontns 
and Syria to be in a position todi*pen«e with the monevs from 
the Campanian leases that it was unwarrantable to with 
hold one of the finest distncts of Italv and one peculiarly 
fitted for small holdings from private enterpnse and 
lastly that it was as unjust as it was ndiculou* after the 
extension of the francluse to all Italr still to withhold 
tnuniapal rights from the township of Capua. The whole 
propo^ bore the stamp of moderation, bone<tj, and sohd ty. 
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vrith which a democratic partvchamcterwas Tory dciterouslr 
combined , for m sub«taiico it amoxinted to the rc-cstabli‘»h 
mcnt of the Cipuan colonj founded in the time of Manns 
and again done away by SulJa (iji 325 350) In form too 
Cmsar observed all poanble respect Ho Intd tho project 
of the agranan law, as well ns the proposal to ratify col 
ectivcly the ord nances isauod by Pompoms m the East 
and the petition of tho farmers of the taxes for remission 
of a third of the sums payable by them, tn the first instance 
before the senate for approial and declared himself ready to 
receive and discuss proposals for alterations The corpora 
tion had now opportunity of convincing itself how foolishly 
it had acted in dnving Ponipeius and the equites mto the 
arras of the adversary oy refusing these requests Perhaps 
it was the secret 60 Q«e of this, that drove the 1 igh bom 
lords to the most vehetnent opposition which contrasted ill 
with tl e calm demeanour of Caesar T) e agranan law was 
rejected by them nakedlv and even without discussion 
The decree as to Pompeius arrangements lo Asm found 
quite os little favour xn their eyes Cato attempted, iix 
accordance with tl e disreputable custom of Homan parlia 
mentary debate to hill the proposal regarding tho farmers 
of ti 0 tares by speaking that w to prolong his speech up to 
the legal hour for closing the sitting when Ctf^ar threatened 
to hate the stubborn man anested tbis proposal too was at 
length rejected 

Of course all the proposals were now brought before the 
burgesse* tVithout deviating far from the truth, Cfosar 
could tell the multitude that the senate bad scornfully 
rejected most rational and roost necessary proposals sub 
mitted to it in .the most respectful form simply because 
they came from the deroocratic consul When he added 
that the aristocrats had contrived a plot to procure the 
rejection ot tl e proposals and summoned the burgesses and 
more especially Pompeius himielf and his old soldiers to 
stand hy him against fraud and force tl la too was by no 
meani a mere luiention Tl e ar stocracy with the obstinate 
weakcreatureBibuhis and the unbending dogmatical fool Cato 

at their head m reality intended to push the matter to open 
violence Pompeius instigated by Caesar to proclaim his 
position wifli reference to t'l e pend ng question declared 
bluntly as was not bis wont on other occasions that if 
any one si ould venture to draw the sword he too would 
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cra'ip nnd in tbat case trould not leave the shield at 
home , Crassus expressed himself to the same effect. The 
old soldiers of Pompeins were directed to appear on the diy 
of the vote — which in faefc pnmanlv concerned them — in 
great numbers, and with arms under their dres"!, at the place 
of voting 

Tile nobility however left no means untned to frustrate 
the proposals of CsB'»ar On each day, when Cffisar appeared 
before the people, his colleigne Bibulus instituted the well- 
known political observations of the weather which in 
terrupted all public business (m 436) , Cesar did not 
trouble himself about the alies, but continued to prosecute 
Ins terrestnal occupation. The tnbunician veto was inter- 
posed, Cffisar contented himself with disregarding it Bibulus 
and Cato sprang to the rostra, harangued the multitude, and 
instigated the usual not, Cjpsar ordered that they should 
be led away by lictora from the Forum, and took care that 
otherwise no harm should befall them— it was for bis interest 
that the political comedy should remain such as it was. 
The ups Notwithstanding all the chicanery and all the blustering 
nsn lew of nobility, the agranaa Jaw, the confirmation of the 
Asiatic arrangements, and the remission to the lessees of 
. taxes were adc pted by the burgesses , and the commission 
of twenty was elected with Fompeius and Crassus st its 
head, and installed m olficc 'n'lth all their exertions the 
aristocracy had gained nothing save that their blind and 
spiteful antagonism had drawn the bonds of the coalition 
still tighter, and their eneigi, winch they were soon to need 
formatters more important, had exhausted itself on affairs 
that were at bottom indifferent The} congratulated each 
other on the heroic courage which they hsd displayed, the 
declaration of Bibiilus that lie would rather die than yield, 
the peroration which Cato atill continued to deliver when in 
the liands of the lictors were great patriotic feats , othcr- 
wise they resigned themselves to their fate The consul Bibu 
re«i8iiiiii» lus shut him<»elt up for the remainder of the year in hia hou«e, 
of the while he at the same tune intimated by public placard that 
wrtomey j pious intention of watching the signs of the sfc} 

on all the d-ays appropriate for public assemblies during that 
year ITis colleagues onco more admired the great man 
who, as Ennius had said of the old Fabius, “aaied the stale 
by wise delav,” and they followed his example , most of them, 
Cato Included, no longer appeared in the senate, bat within 
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their four Trails 1 olpod tlicir consul to fret orer tlic fact, that 
the historj of tlio world iicnt on in spito of political ns- 
trononiv To the public this pissirn attitude of tlie con«uI 
as well ns of the nri?‘ocncy m pnieral appeared, AS it fairljr 
might, apolitical abdication , and tl e coalition wert- naturally 
verj well content that thei were left to tnke their further 
steps almost undisturbed The most important of these Ciwar 
was the regulating of the future position of Ctesar Con- coTernor of 
Blitutionally It deroUed on the senate to fn the functions 
of tho second consular year of office before the election of '*“ *■ 
the consuls took place, accordingU it had, in prospect of 
the election of Caesar selected with that > lew for G 'G taro 58. 
proMticcs in which the goteTHor should find no other 
einploiment than the construction of roads and other such 
works of utiliti Of course the matter could not so remain 
it was determined among the confedt rates tl at C£c®Ar should 
obtain by decree ot tho |>eoplc on estraordmary command 
formed on the model of tl e Uahmio-'Monihon laws Ca?«ir 
however liad publicly declared that he would introduce no 
proposal in his own favour the tribune of tlo people 
rubluts Yatinius therefore undertook to si bmit ih^ j)ropo«al 
to tlio burgesses who naturallv gave their unconditional 
n'«pnt Bv this means Cicsnr ootairud tl e governorsliip of 
Ci«alpmo Gaul and tho supreme command of the throe legions 
which were stationed tier© and wire already experienced in 
border warfare under Luous Afraiims along with the same 
rank of proprajtor for bis adj itaiits w I ich those of Pompeius 
had enjoved tins office was secured to him for fire years — a 
longer penod than had ever before been as^ignrd to any 
general who»o appointment was limited to a dehmte time at 
all The Tr mspadane*" who lor years bad in hope of the fran 
chise been the clients of the democratic party m Pome and 
of Cicoar m particular (P 158) formed the main portion of “ 
his province H s jurisdiction extended south as tar as tho 
Arnus and the Itubico and included Luca and Eavenna 
Subsequently there was added to Cte^rs official district the 
province of Narbo with tbe one legion stationed there — a 
resolution adopted by tho senate on the proposal of Pom 
peiua, that it might at least not see this command al«o pass 
to Cajsar by extraordinary decree of the burgease® What 
was w shed was thus attained As no troops could con 
etitutionally be stationed in Italy proper (iu 363), the 
commander of the legions of northern Italy and Gaul donu- 
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Dated at the same time Italy and Home for the nest Gre 
TOara , and he who was master lor fire years was master for 
life The consulship of Ca!‘«ar had attained its object As 
a matter of course, the new holders of power did not Deijlect 
withal to keep the multitude in good humour by games and 
amusements of all sorts, and they embraced erer^ opportunity 
of filling their exchequer, m the ca«e of the king of Egypt, 
for instance the decree of the people, which recognized him 
as legitimate ruler (P 153). was smd to him by the coalition 
at a high pnce, and lu like manner other dynasts and 
communities acquired charters and pnnleges on this oc- 
casion 

UenjTJTw Tlie permanence of the arrangements made seemed also 
BufSciently secured The consulship was, at least for the 
fortiiei” next year, intrusted to safe hands The public believed at 
seconty that it was destined for Pompems and Cra*8i« them 

selves the regents bowerer preferred to procure the election 
of two subordiuate but trustworthy men of their party— 
Aulus Gabmms the be«fc among iWpeius’ adjutants and 
Lucius Fiso, who was less imj^rtant but was C'e^ar s fatber- 

m law as consuls for 696 rompcins personally undertook 

to watch over Italr, where at the aead of the commission of 
twentv he prosemited the execution of the agrarian law and 
furnished nearly 20 000 burgesse«, in great part old soldiers 
from his army, with bnd m the territory of Cipua Cs^ars 
north Italiau legions «eived to back him against the opposi- 
tion in the capital Ihere existed no prospect, immediately 
at least, of a rupture among the regents themselves The laws 
issued by Ca;-»ar as consul iq the maintenance of which Pom 
peius was as much interested as Ciesar, formed.n guarantee 
for the continuance of the breach between Pompems and the 
aristocracy — whose heads and Cato in particular, continued 
to treat these laws as null — and thereby a guarantee for the 
subsistence of the coalition ^forcover, the personal bonds 
of connection betivpen its chiefs were drawn closer Cse^ar 
had honestly and faithfully kept his word to Ins confederate* 
without curtailing or cheating them of what he had pro- 
mised, aud m particular had fbught to secure the ngrariau 
law proposed in the interest of Pomoeius ju»t as if tt e case 
had teen his own with dexterity ana energy , Pompeius was 
not insensible to upright dealing and good faith and was 
kmdiv di«po ed towards the man who hid helped him to got 
quit at a blow of the sorry part of a suppliant which he had 
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been pli\ing for three yenrs rrequent and fntnilinr Jiitcr- 
course vv ith ft man of tl o irresistible ntnnbUneas of Cwsar did 
wlnt was furtlur requisite to convert U e oil anceof nitc rests 
into nil alli mco of fntndship e result nod tbo pledgo of 
this fnendshiji — at tho same time, doubtless, a public an- 
oounctuieiit which could 1 ardljr bo n isundcr-tood of tho 
aewl} established conjoint rule— wna tie marriage of Pom- 
peius with Ctsara oiil\ daii^htee, tbrcc-and twenty jtars 
if age Julia who had inherited tlio charm of her father, 
ivedin tho happiest domestic relations with her husband, 
jfho was nearlj twice as old , and the bui^Lsscs, longing for 
4*cst and order after bo many troubles and cri«C8 saw in 
this nnptinl allianco tho guarantco of a peaceful and 
prospLrous future 

Tho mote firmly and clovlj tl e allnnco w as thus cemented S tuaitoa 
betwtcn Poiupeius and Ca?<ar, the more hopclc«« grew the 
cause of the aristocraci Tlic> felt the sword suspended 
over their head and knew Caaar suITicientlj to have no 
doubt that ho would if necessary, u«o it without hesi 
tation On all sides * w-rote one of them, “we are check- 
mated wo have already through fear of death or of banish- 
mentdtstairedof'frecdom ' eieiyoncsi^bs noonoTcnturcs 
to speak ’ More the confe Icrates cowld not desire But 
though the mijority of the anstocmey was in t) is desirable 
frame of mind there wa^ of course, no Jack of Hotspurs 
among the party Hardly 1 ad Ca;snr laid down the consul 
ship, when some of tho most iioJent aristocrats Lucius 
Domihus and Gams Memmius, prwo'cd in a full senate 
the annulling of the Julian laws This indeed was simply 
a jiiece of folly wl ich redounded only to the benefit of the 
coalition for, wl en C-esar now himself insisted that the 
senate should inrestigate the valid ty of the laws assailed, 
il e latter could not but formally recognise their legality 
But as may readily be conceited tbe regents found m this 
a new call to make an example of some of the most notable 
and noisiest of their opponenta, and tlercby to a‘’3ure 
themsehes that tl e remainder would adhere to that fitting 
policy of sighing and silence At first there had been a 
hope that the clause of tie agranan law, which os usual 
required all tl e senators to tal*e on oath to the new law on 
pain of forfeit ng their pofitical rights would induce its 
most vehement opponents to banish themsehes after the 
example of Metellus Numidicua (ui 211) by refusing the 
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feasible pretexts on several occasions offered to bim, or eien 
to keep silence "Witb tbe utmost desire to avoid any 
offence and the most sincere alarm he yet had not sell 
control enough to be prudent , the word 1 ad to come out 
\ihen a petulant witticism stung him or when his self 
conceit almost rendered crazy by the praise of so many 
noble lords gave vent to the -weH cadenced periods of the 
plebeian advocite The execution ot the nieisures resolved 
on against Cato and Cicero was committed to the loose and 
dissolute, but cleier and pre-eii lo^ntly audacious Publius 
Olodms who bad Ined for years m the bitterest enmity with 
Cicero, and with the new of satisfying that enmity and 
playing a part as demagogue bad got himself converted 
un3er the consulship of C-esar b\ a hastv adoption from a 
patrician into a plebeian and then chosen as tnbime of the 
people for the year 606 To support CJodms the proconsul 
C-esar remained m the immediate vicinity of tbe capital till 
the blow was struck against the two victims Agreeably to 
tbe instructions which lie iiad received Olodms proposed to 
the burgesses to intrust Cato with tbe regulation of the 
complicated municipal affairs of the Byzantines and with 
the annexation of the kingdom of Cyprus which os well as 
Egypt had fallen to the Eomana by the testament of Alex- 
nnder 11 but had not like Egypt bought off the Boman 
annexation and the king of which, moreover had formerly 
given personal offence to Clodius As to Cicero Ciodius 
brought in a project of law which characterised the execution 
of a burge'58 without trial and sentence ns a cr me to bo 
punished with banishment Cato was thus removed by an 
honourable mission while Cicero was visited mtb at least 
the gentlest possible pimisbraent— and besides was not 
designated by fiame m the proposal But they did not 
refuse themselves tbe pleasure on the one hand ot punishing 
a man notoriously timid and belonging to the class of 

E olitical weatlercocka for the conseriatire energy which 
e displayed and on the other band of imestinw the bitter 
opponent of all interterences of the burges'^es m adniims 
tration and of all extraordinair commands with such a com 
mand conferred by decree of the burgesses themselves and 
in a similar spirit the proposal rrapetting Cato was based on 
the ground of the abnormal iirtue of the man which made 
him appear pre^mmentlj qualified to execute eo delicate a 
commission, as was the confiscation of the considerable crown 
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CHATTER VII. 

THE SUBJUGATION OF THE WEST 

"When the course of hwtory turns from tho numerable 
mouotoQT of tlie politic il selfishness, which fought its Homsnls 
bittles in the senate house and in the streets of the capital, ^ the 
to matters of greater importance than the question whethtr 
the tirst monarch of Borne should be called Gusms, Gams 
or Marcus we maj’ well bo allowed— on the threshold of an 
event, the elTects of whch still at the present dajr lofiutnco 
the destinies ol the i\orld — to look round us for a moment, 
and to ind cate the point ot view under which the conquest 
of what is now Trance by the Romani, and their first 
contact with the inhabitants of Germany and of Great 
Bntam, are to be regarded m connexion with the general 
history of the world 

By virtue of the law that a people which has grown 
into a state absorbs its neighbours who are in political nonage 
and a civilized people abiorbs its neighbours who are m 
intellectual nonage — by virtue of this law, which is as 
universally valid and as much a law of nature as the law , 
of gravity — ti e Italian nation (the only one m antiquity 
which was able to co i bine a superior political development 
and a superior civilization thoi gh it presented the latter only 
in an imperfect and external manner) waa entitled to reduce 
to subjection the Greek states of the East which were npe for 
dp«truction, and to dispossess the peoples of lower grades of 
culture in tl e "W est — -Libyans, Ibenans Celt« Germans — 
by means of its settlers jiist ts England with equal right 
has in As a reduced to subjection a civilization of nva^ 
stand ng but politicallv impotent, and in Ainenca and 

TOL IV 1 
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Anstralii lias mark<^d and ennobled and stHl continues to 
mark and ennoble, crten^ire barbarian countries with the 
impress of its uationaliti Tlie Homan air'tocraCT had 
accompi «bed the prehmi,iarT condiiion requin-d for tus 
— the union of italr , the task it«elf it nerer solred bat 
alwars r^arded the extra Italian conquests either as siaiplr 
a necessarv enl, or 3< a fiscal pc&»o« on Tirtuallr bejond the 
pale 0^ the state It is the imperishable glory of the Homan 
democracy er raonarehr — for the tiro comcidia — to haie 
correctly apprehended and rigofuslr realized this its hij,he t 
destination What the uresiatib’e force of circums antes 
had pared the tray for through the senate e^ ablishing 
8gam«t its will ife foundstiors of the /utim? Homa.i 
dominion in the West as in the East, what thereafter the 
I’oinan emigration to the pxonnees — which came as a public 
calamttr, no doubt, but al^ in the we tern reffions at anv rate 
as a pioneerof a higher culture — jistinctirelr apprehended, 
the creator of the Homan democraev Gams Gracchus 
recegai'ed and began to carrr cut with statennaD Jibe clear* 
ce<j and decision. The two rnsdamestal ideas of the new 
police— to reunite the temtones unde^ the power of Home 
so far as tber were Ilellenic, and to colonize them so far as 
they we*e not Helleme— had alreadr in the Gracehan aoe 
been practicallv recognised by the anneia'noa the kingdom 
of Attalos and hr the TVansalpme conquests of Flaecns hot 
the reaction which earned the dar threw them again into the 
shade The Homan state remained s chaotic mass of 
eountne** without tborou^h occupation and without proper 
limits. Spam and the Gneco-Asiatic posse-^ ons were 
separated from the mother conutry br wide temtone* of 
which barelr the borders along t--e coast were «ubject to 
the Eoraan'i on the north coast of Alhca the domains of 
Carthage and Crrene aloce were occup ed lifce oasea , large 
tracts eren of the subject temtory, especially in Spam 
we-e but nominallj subject to the Homans Absolutely 
nothing was done on the part of tlie gorernment towards 
coaeent-ating and roimdii «» off their dominion and the 
decay o*" the fl-^t seemed at length to du olte the last bond of 
connection between the distant possessions The democracy 
no doubt attempted, so soon as it again Taj«ed ils bead to 
shape its external pol er m tl e epint of Gracebu* — Jlanus 
m particular cherished euch ideas — liut as it did not for 
any length of time attain the Lelm, its projects were left 
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uufulGlled It was not till tbe democracy practically jook 
m band the goiernment on the oiertbrow of the Sull'in con 
stitution m 68i tint a rciolutiou m this respect occurred 
lirst of all their soiereignlv on the Jlcditerrancan was 
lestored — the most rital question for a state like that of 
Borne Towards the east moreover, the boundary ot the 
Luphntes wns secured hj the nnnesation ot tho pronnees 
of rontus and S^na But there still remained beyond tbe H toncal 
Alps tbe task of at once rounding off tbe Boman temtory * "q ficnn« 
towards tlie north and west, and of gaining a fresh virgin ®* 
soil there for Hellenic cinhiation and for the vet unbroken 2;^^ ” 
Mgour of the Italic race This task Gams Co-sar undo 
took It IS more than an error, it is an outrage upon the 
sacred Epint dominant in 1 latory to regard Gaul Bolelv as 
the parade ground on winch Ca?snreiercHed himself and his 
legions for the impending cml war Though the suhjuga 
tion of the West was lor Cffsar so far a means to an end 
that he hid the foundations of his laier height of power in tlie 
Trinsnlpine wars it is the special privilege of a statesman of 
genius that his means themselves ore ends in their turn 
vsesar needed no doubt for his party aims a military power 
hut he did not conquer Gaul as a partisan There w^s a 
direct pol tical necessity for Rome to meet tl e perpetually 
threatened invasion of the Germans thus early teyond the 
Alps and to construct a rampart there which should secure 
the peace of tl e Boman worlm But even this important oh 
jict was not the higl est and ultimate reason for which Gaul 
v.as conquered by Gasav "When theur old home I ad become 
too narrou for tbe Boman burgesses md they were m danger 
of decay the senate s policy ol Italian conquest saied tl em 
Irom riun How the Ital an home bad become in its turn 
too narrow , once n ore the state languished under the same 
social evils repeating themselves m eirailar fashion onlv on 
a greater scale It was a Imlliant idea, a grand hope n hich 
led C-tsar over the Alps — the idea and the confident ex 
pectation that he should gain there for his fellow burge'ses 
a new boundless home and regenerate the state a «econd 
time by placing it on a broader basis 

The enrapa gn which Gaidar undertook m 693 m Further ei i Ona 
Spun may be m some sense included among the enterprises lu Spun, 
n h th aimed at the subjugat on of the "W est I^ng as bpam 
bad obeyed tlm Bomans, its western shore bad remained 
8u6«t‘aiirtailJ niuhpeiratiit^ mf* tdem even otter tlie evpeoition 
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of Decunus Bnitas a^sin^t the GallaDa (lu IS) and tier 
had not ercn set foot on the northern coart while the pre- 
datorr raids to which the snl^ect pronnee^ found tbemselres 
continnalli exposed from tbo^ quarters did no small idjutt’ 
to the cinlization and Somanistrg of Spam Against these 
the expedition of Ca^^ along the we«t coast was directed. 
He crossed the chain of the Hermintan moontains (SieTW 
de Estrella) bounding the T-*gu3 on the north, after hanng 
defeated their inhahitants and transplanted them in part to 
the plain he reduced the countrv on both sides of the J)ouro 
and amred at the north west point of the peninsula, where 
inth the aid of a fiotiUa brousiit up from Gadis he occup ed 
Bngantium (Corunna) By this means the peoples adjum 
ng the Atlantic ocean Lo-itanians and GaJiffcian* were 
forced to acknowledge the Boman supremacT while the 
conqueror was at the same time careful to render the 
position of the suhjects gcnerallr more tolerable b" reducing 
the tribute to be paid to Eoine and regulating the financial 
afia rs of the comosaiutie*. 

Bat although m this oflitair and adomistratiTe debut of 
the great general and etatesman the siise talents and the 
•ame leading ideas are discern "bJe which be afterwards 
enneed on a greater stage his agencr in the Ibenaa pea 
in<ula was much too transient to bare any deep effect the 
more e«peaal!y as owing to its pbT«ica] and national 
peculianCies nothing but ncuon eteaddr continued for a 
considerable time could exert anr durable inflnence there 
G»aL A more important part id the Eomanic detelopment of 

the "We^t was retired bv de'tmT for tl e countrr which 
Batches between tbe Prrenees and the Bhine the Medi 
terranean and tbe Atlantic Ocean, and which since the 
Augustan age has been e^peciallr designated br the name 
of the land of tbe Celia — GaJlia— although «tncLij speaiuig 
the land of the Celts was partlr narrower partlv mnch more 
extensiTe and the coiintm' so «l]ed nerer formed a national 
TinitT and did not form s polil eal cnitr before Augustus 
For this Tery reason it u not easy to pre«ent a clear picrtire 
of the Tcrv heteregeneon* etate of thmgs, which Cssar 
53 encountered on his amTal there m 696 
Ti^ Resu In the region on the Sled terranein which embraemg ap- 
nsme* EronmatclT Languedoc on tbe wert of tbe Bhone on the cart 

Hauphine and I rorence bad been for siitr years a Eoman 
prOT nee the Boman arms bad «ddoni been at rest sinco 
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the Cimbmn lUTastoQ winch had swept OTer it In CG-i 90 ] Wnw 
G"nus Csliiis Ind fought with the balycs about Aqua revolu 
Seitiffi and m 074 Gama Flaccus (in 341), on Ins march 
to Spain with other Celtic natioMs when m the Sertonan 
war the governor Lucius iranlms complied to 1 astea to 
the aid of Ins colleagues hejond the F^renee*! retiimcd 
defeated from Ilerda (Lenda) and on his way home was 
vanquished a second time hv the western neighbours of 
the Ilom in province the Aquitam (about TTG t* 19) this 7s 
seems to have provoked a general rising of the provincials 
between tl e Pyrenees and tl o Jlhonc perhaps even of those 
between the Bhone and Alps Pompeius had to make his 
way with the sword through the insurgent Gaul to Spam 
(P 27) and by way of penalty for their rebellion gave the 
territories of tbe Yolcm Arecomici and the Ilelvu (aep 
Gard and ArdLche) over to the MassUiots the governor 
Marcius Fonteius (078 — 6S0) earned out these arrange- 7(>-/4 
inents and restored tranquility ux the province bv sub 
dinng the Tocontu (dep Drome) protecting Massiha 
from the insurgents and liberating the Koman capital Karbo 
winch they invested Deapa r, however, and the Onaccial 
embarrassment which the ^rticipation in tbe eiifferi igs of 
the Spanish war (P 82) and generally the olhcial and non 
ollicial exactions of the Homans brought upon the Gallic 
provinces did not allow them to be tranquil andmp'irticular 
the canton of the Allobroge'* the most remote from Narbo 
was m a perpetual ferment which was attested by the pacifi 
cation* that Gams Fiso undertook there m 6SS as well as 66 
by tbe conduct of the Allobrogian embassy m Home on 
occasion of tbe anarchist plot in 691 (P 176) and which 6J 
soon afterwards (693) broke into open revolt Catugn^tus 6i 
the leader of the Allobroges in this war of despair who had 
at 6rst fought not unsuccessfully was conquered at » 
Solonium after a glorious resistance by the governor Gaius 
Pomptiuus 

’NotwitWtawlvwg il\ these ©awftvcta the hounds o! theBomSs 
Homan territory were not materially advanced Lugu 
dunum Convenarum w here Pompeius had settled the remnant 
of the Sertonan army (P 36) Tolosa Vienna and Genava 
were still the most remote Homan townships towards the 
west and north Hut at the same time the importance ofPektioM 
these Gallic possessions for the mother countrv was con 
timcfli’iy wa tVft viAianaft The ^Isnnrcis climate, oVm Vtial 
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of Italv, the thronrahle lutoi? of the grooud, the lirge aod 
nch region behind so adraatageons for comsisrce intb 
its mertantile routes reaching as far as Britain, the easj" 
intercourse hr land and sea'irith the mother eoanor, rapidij" 
gare to southern Gaol an economic importance for Itair, 
whidj much older possessions, such as those in Spain, hid 
_ tot acquired in the coarse of cratn-ies ; and as the Eomans 
who hM suffered political shipwreck at this penod sought 
an asylum espedallr in ilasriha, and there found once nore 
Italian culture and^Italtaa luaury, voluntary emigrants fro*n 
Italy also were attracted more and more to the Jlhone and 
the Garonne. “The pfoxince of Gaul,'’ it was said in a 
sketch drawn ten years before Cssar's amval, “ is fall of 
merchants : it snarm s with Roman btiigesses, Xo native of 
Gaul transacts a p*ece of bnsme*^ iritbout the intervention 
of a Roman , every penny that passes from one hand to snot Jier 
in Gaul, goes through the account bcoks of the Ro=m bax' 
C^-ses," From the same description it appears that in addi* 
tionto the coionists or.Xarbo there were Roman farmers s.nd 


paciers resident to great numbers in Gaul; as to whic’i, 
lowever. it most not be overlooked that mo*t of the provin- 
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Massilia gained through them more influeuco than it lost, 
and eica iii the Romnn penod Greek physicians and 
rhetoricians were pubhcly employed in tho Gallic cantons 
But, as may readily be conceivad, Hellenism m southern 
Gaul acquired through tho agency of the Romans the same 
character as m Italy, tho distinctncly Hellenic civilization 
ga> 0 place to the Latino Greek mixed culture, which soon 
made proselytes here m great numben The “ Gauls m 
tho breeches, as the inhabitants of southern Gaul wero 
called by way of contrast to the “ Gauls in the toga ’ of 
northern Italy, were not indeed like the latter already 
completely Romanised hut they were e»en now very per 
ceptibly distinguished from the ‘longhaired Gauls of the 
northern regions still unsubdued The semi culture becoming 
naturalised among them furnished doubtless, matenala 
enough for ridicule of their barbarous Latin and peoi le did 
not fail to suggest to any ono suspected of Celtic descent 
hi3 “ relatioDsliip with the breeches , butthisbad Latmwiw 
yet sufficient to enable eien the remote Allobroges to 
transact business with the Roman authorities and even 
to give testimony m the Roman courts without an inter 
preter 

"While the Celtic and Ligunan population of these re 
gions was thus in the course of losing its uationaii^ and n as 
languishmg and pining withal under a pohtieal and 
economic oppression the intolerable uature of which is 
sufficiently attested by their hopeless insurrection'* the 
dechne of the native population there went hand m 
hand with the naturahsing of the same higher culture which 
vre find at this penod m Italy Aqim Sextiio and Narbo 
especially were considerable places which might probably 
benamedby the side ofCcneventum and Capua andSIassiln, 
the best organised most free most capable of self defence 
and most powerful of all the Greek cities dependent on 
Rome, under its rigidly aristocratic goremment to which 
the Roman conservatives probably pointed as the model oi 
a good urban constitution in possession of an important 
territory which had been considerably enlarged by the 
Romans and of an extensive trade stood by the side of 
tbo«e Latin towns ns Rhegium and Neapohs stood in Italy 
by the side of Benevenhim and Capua I 

Matters wore a different aspect, when one crossed the F « nag 
Roman frontier The great Celhc natiou, which m the 
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southern distncta already began to be crushed bj the 
Uomati immigration, still moved to the north of the 
Ceiennes in its ancient freedom. It is not the first time 
that we meet it the Xtidians had already fought inth the 
ofisets and advanced posts of this vast stock on the Tiber 
and on the Po m the moimtaios of Castile and Carmthia, 
and even m the heart of Asia Mmor, hut it was here that 
the main stock was first assailed at its very core by their 
attacks The Celtic race bad on its settlement in central 
Europe diffused itself chieflr over the nch nver-valleys and 
the pleasant hill-country of the present Irance including 
the western districts of Germany and Switzerland and from 
thcnco had occupied the southern part of England perhaps 
even at this time all Great Bntain and Ireland,* it formed 
here more than anywhere el<e a broad geographically com 
pact moss of peoples In spite of the difllrences in 
language and manners which naturally wore to bo found 
within this wide terntort a lively mutual intercourse an 
innate sense of fellowship seems to haie knit together the 
tribes from the lihone and Garonne to the Ehmo and the 
Thames , n hereas oUliough these doubtless were m a 
certa n measure locallr connected witli the Celts m Spam and 
in the modern Austria, the mighty nouiiiam walls of tho 
Pyrenees and the Alps on the one hand and tho encroach 
menta of the ItoiiiaQs and the Germans wl ich also operated 
here on the otl cr, intemiplcd tho intercourse and tho 
intrinsic connection of the cognate peoples far otherwise 
tlantho narrow arm of the sea internipfcd tho rthliona 
of tho continental and tho Itntisli Ctlls ITnhapj ily wo 
are not permitted to trace stage hr stage tho histnn of 
the internal development of the rei larkallc people m tl ofto 
Its chief seats wo must bo content with {resenting at 
least some outline of its hirtoncal culture and political con- 
dition as it here meets us m the time of Ca^ar 

Gaul was according to the rewrts of the anaenta, com 
parativcly well peopled. Certain statements lead us to 
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b} land and by Tvatcr E\trywberc there were roads and 
bridge**. The nvtr naTigation, Tihich streams like the 
Rhone, Garonne Loire and Seme, of theiusehes invittd, 
was considerable and lucratiae •But far more remarkable 
was the maritime navigation of the Ct-Us ^ ot only were 
the Celt«, to all appearance the nation that first regularly 
naiigatid the Atlantic ocean, but vre find that the art of 
building and of managing vessels had attained among thern 
a remarkable progress The navigation of tlie peoples of 
the Mediterranean had, as may readily be conceived from 
the nature of the waters traversed by them, for a compara- 
tively long period adhered to the oar, the war-vessels of the 
Pbomioaus, Hellenes, and Romans were at all times oared 
galleys, m which the sail was applied only as an occasional 
aid to the oar, the trading vessels alone were in the epoch 
of dev eloped ancient civilization • mailers * properly so called * 

But, while the Gauls employed lu the Cbaunel in Cmsars 
time, as for long afterwird* a speaes of portable leathern 
skids, which seem to have been m the main common oared 
boats on the west coast of Gaul the Sontones, the Tictones, 
and above all the Yeoeti sailed in largo though clumsily 
built ships which were not impelled by oars but were 
provided with leathern sails and iron anchor chains and 
ll ey employed these not only for tneir traffic with Bntam, 
but also m naval combat Here therefore we not only meet 
for the first time with navigation m the open ocein, but we 
find that here the sailing vessel first fully took the place of 
the oared boat— an improvement it is true, which the 
declining activity of the old world did not know how to 
turn to account and the immeasurable results of which 
our own epoch of jenewed culture is employed in gradually 
reaping 

M ith this regular maritime intercourse between the Con-wiertr 
British and Gallic coasts the very close political connection 
between the mhabitants on both sides ot the Channel is as 
easily explained as the flouiishiag of transmarine commerce 

• We «re led tolh s conelanon bT lb»«l»s gaa ou of tie trading or rounl 
43 contra ted w th tl « “loo*' or war sod the i m Lir contrast of the 

“on ed ships (Wicaoroi rrjer) and the “ tnerchichnea " (jXjrdScr Dionys. 

1 441 and moreorer by the imnllness of the crew m the trad ng resfels 

which in the very Urgest amo ated to not more than ”00 men (Khe n, JIu«. 

N F u e’o) nhl« a the ordinnryp Weyofthreedecks there were employed 
170 rowers ( u SO). Comp Blorenr Phizn. u 3 167 se; 
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and of ii'ilierii i. It Mas the Celia of Jinitan) m partrcuJar, 
that broujjiit the tm of the mines of Cornwall from EiiclaDtl 
and earned it t) the rncr and land routes of Gaul to ?*arbo 
and Jlnssilia, The statcivent, that in Cte-ar’s time certain 
tnles at the mouth of the Jthme auhsiitcd on £sh and 
birds’ ogf’s may probably rtftr to tlic circumstance that 
nnrme tiahin" ami the collection of the fjjgs of sea birds 
were prO'^eciiud there on an eitciisive scale "When we put 
together and {.ndtatour to fill up the isolated and scanty 
statements which haae readied us regarding the Ctltiu 
commerce and intercourse, «c come to sco why the tolls ot 
the rivir and mantimo ports play n great part iii the 
budgets of ctriam cintana auch aa tho^o of the II®dui and 
the Vtncti, and why the chief god of the nation was 
regarded by them aa tbo protector of the roads and of 
commerce, and at tlio same time as the inrentor of maim 

JJwufie- facturea Accordingly the CtJtic mdiistry canuot hare 

tur*». been wholly undeveloped, indeed the singular destenty of 
the Gits and their ptculiar skill in imitating any inodtl 
and executing any lustructions, arc noticed by Gaidar In 
most branche« however, their handicraft does not appear to 
have risen above tbo ordinary level, the manuficture of 
linen and woollen stuffs that subsequently fiooruhed m 
central and northern Gaul was demonstrably called into 
existence only by the Homans Tbe elaboration of metals 
forms an exception and so far ns we know the only one 
The copper imi lemeuts not uofrequently of excellent 
•workmanship nad even now malleable wl iclx are brought to 
light la the tombs of Gaul, and the carefully adju«tid 
Anernian gold coins are still at the pre*»ent dnv striking 
•witnesses ot the still of the Celtic workers m copper 
and gold and with this the reports of the ancients 
well accord that the BomaDs learned the art of tinning 
from the Bituriges and that of silvering from tl e Aleaini — 
invent ons the first of which was naturally suggested by the 
traffic in tin and both of which were probably made in the 
penod of Celtic freedom 

>tawg. Hand in hand with d«t«ity «a tbe elaboration of tie 
metals went the art of procunng them which bad attained 
more especially on the iron mines on the Loire such a degree 
of profe'vsional skill that the miners played an important part 
in the sieges The c^uuon prevalent among the Eonians of 
this period that Gaul was one of the richest gold countries m 
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tl 0 Avorld, IS no donbt refuted by tho well known nature of the 
Boil and by the cl arncter of the nrticles discovered m the 
Celtic tombs in which gold ftppeara but sparingly and n ith 
Ur less frequency than in the smtKr repositories of the 
true mtiie regions of gold, llio idea no doubt had its 
origin inertly Ironi the descriptions whicl Greek travellers 
and Homan soldier-^, doubtless not witliout strong esa^gera 
tion gaie to their countrymen of the magnificence ol the 
-VirerniaD kings (iii, IGS) and of the treasures of tl eTolosan 
temples (iii 183) But their stones were not pure fictions 
]t may well be believed that in and near the rivers which flow 
from tho Alps and the Pyrenees gold washing and searches 
for gold which are unprofitable at the present value of labour, 
were worked with profit and on a considerable scale m 
ruder tunes and with a system of slavery besides, the 
cnmmerciil relations of Gaul may as is not unfrequently 
the case with half civilized peoples, have favoured the accu 
mnhtion of a dead stock of the precious metals 

The low state of the arts of design is rcioarkable and is Artsoi 
the more stnkiug by the s de of tl is mecbatiinl skill m I and Keec« 
liDg tl e metals The foodoe^s for parti coloured and 
brilliant ornaments shows the want of a proper taste, 
which 18 sadly confirmed by the Gallic coins with their 
representations sometimes exceedingly simple sometimea 
odd but alvuys childish m design and almost without 
exception rude bevond parallel in their exeeutiou It w 
perhaps unexampled tint a coinage pncti«ed for centuries 
w ith a certain technical skill should 1 a\e esieutially limited 
itself toal ays imitating two or three GreeJ dies and always 
with increaaing deformity On the otler hand the art ot 
poetry was h gljly valued by the Celts and intimately 
blended with the religions and even with the political insti 

tutions of the nation we find religious poetiv ns well as that • 

of the court and of the mendicant flourishing (ju 168) 
Isatuml science and pi ilosophy al^o iound although subject 
to the forms and fetteis of the theology of the co utry a 
certa n amount of attention among tie Celts md Hellenic 
bumanisni met with a ready reception wherever and m 
wlatever sHpe it approached them The knowledge of 
writing was general at least among tie priests Pir the 
most part in free Gaul tie Greek writing was made use of 
111 C'v^u 8 tl ne as was done amoig others by the Helietn, 
but m its most southern districts even then, in consequence 
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of intercourse with the Bomanised Celts, tte Lahn attained 
predoinmance — we meet with it, for instance, on the 
Arverman coins of this period 

Polticsl The political derelopnent of the Celtic nation also pre- 
oi^anza sents veij remarkable phenomena. The constitution of 
the state was ba«ed in this case, as everywhere, on the 
clan canton, with itspnnce.its council of the elders, and its 
community of freemen capable of bearing arms, but the 
peculiarity in this ca«e was that if never got beyond this 
Canfonil cantonal constitution. Among the Greeks and Homans the 
«>tmtDtion canton was aery early superseded by the nngwall as the 
basis of political oni^; where two cantons met within the 
same walla, they amalgamated into one commonwealth, 
where a body ol burgesses as igned to a portion of their 
fellow burgesses a new ringwall, there regularly arose in tins 
way a new state connected with the mother communitv only 
by the ties of pf-ty or at most of clicntsbip Among the 
Celts on the other hand the *• burgess body ” continued at all 
times to be the clan , pnnee and council presided over fho 
canton and not over any toini and the general diet of the 
canton formed the aathonty of last resort la the state He 
town bad, asm theEast,inerelr mercantile and strategic not 
politi^ importance, furwhico reison the Gallic tonnships, 
cien when walled and veiy considerable such as Vienna and 
Genara, were in the view of the Greeks and Homans 
merely villages la the time of Ciesar the onginal clan 
constitution etdl subsisted substantially unaltered among 
the insular Celts and in the aortbem cantons of the main 
land, the general as*emWy held the supreme authority, 
the pnnee was in essential questions bound by its decrees , 
t1 e common council was numerous — it uqmbercd in certain 
clans SIX hundred members — but docs not appear to have 
Hd more importance than the senate under the Roman 
kings In the mora stimng southern portion of the hud, 
again, one or two generations before Cresar — the cbildrca of 
tht, last kings were shll living in his time — there bad 
occurred at least among the larger clans, the Arvcmi, 
llffdui, Sequam, llelvetii, a revolution which set aside 
the royal domioiun and gave the power into the hands of fbe 
rteveicjv nobility It is simply the reverse side of the total want of 
urban commonwealths among the Celts just noticed, that the 
•oghihot"! opposite pole of political development, kni"litlioo<l, so 
tooroughlyprepondtrateBintheCclticelan constitution. The 
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Celtic aristocracy was to all appearance a liigh nobility, for 
Ibo most part perhaps the meniberj of the royal or formerly 
royal families; as indeed it is remarkable that the heads of 
l\ie opposite paU\C8 in the *ao\P tlao \cry frequently be- 
long to the same house. These grtat families combined m 
their hands hnaiicml, warlike, and political ascendancy. 
They monopolized the le.ascs of the profitable rights of tfie 
state. They compelled the common freemen, who were 
oppvcs'^cd by the load of debt, to borrow from tbem, and 
to surrender their freedom first de /ado as debtors, then 
de jure ns bondmen. They developed the system of re- 
tainers, that i<>, the prmlege of the nobility to surround 
themselves with a number of hired mounted servants — 
the ambadt aa they were called • — and thereby to form a 
state within the state ; and, resting on the support of these 
troops of their own, they defied the legal outhonties and the 
common levy and practically broke up the cominonwealth. If 
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Breakup m a clan wbich njjnbeml about 80 000 men capable of 
noble could appear at the diet\<ntli 10000 
cooitjtutwB not reckoning tie bondmen and the debtors, it 

13 clear that such an one iras an independent dynast rather 
than a burgess of bis clan. Jloreoicr, tbe lesJmg famthen 
of the different clan^ were clo«ely coiiiiected and through 
intermarriages and special treaties lonned virtually a com 
pact league, m preaencc of which tbe single clan was 
pOJTfrJea*. Therefore the commuaitiea Trcrenoio/igerab’^ 
to maintain the public peace, and sword law reigned throngh 
out Iione but the man who was a dependent still found 
protection from his master, whom dutj and interest com* 

E cJ/ed to red«<i3tbe injury indicted on /us tienfc, ihe atatc 
ad no longer the jkj rer to protect those who were free 
and therefore these gare tbemselres orer in numbers to some 
iboLuoa poierful man as clients The common assembly lost its 
«ftn« political unportance, and eren the power of the prince 

xBonarcfij ahould bate checked the encroachments of the 

nobility succumbed to it among the Celts os well as in 
Latium lu place of the king came the "judgment dealer” 
or Vergolretut * who was like the Homan consul nominated 
only for a year So far as the canton still held together at 
all, it was led by tbe common council, in which natunllr 
the heads of the aristocracy usurped the goTemment Of 
course under such circumstances there was agitation in the 
BcTcril elms much m the same way as there bad been 
agitation in I/atiutn for centuries after tbe expulsion of tbe 
kings while the nobility of the different communities com 
bmed to fonn a separate alliance hostile to tbe power of tbe 
communitr, tbe multitude ceased not tb desire the restoration 
of theroonarchr and not nofrequentlyaiveminentnoblcman 
attempted, as Spunus Coksihs bad done m Home, with the 
support of the mass of those belonging to the canton to break 
down the power of fats peer<>, and to reinstate the crown in 
Its nghts tor his own epecial benefit 
Erorts TVhile the indmdual cantons were thus irremediably 
tow»rd5 declining the tense of unity was at the same time power- 

catwnal fully stimog m the nation and seeking in lanous wars to 
take shape and I old. That combiaation of the whole Celtic 
nobility m cot tri di<tincticm to tho indindual canton 
unions, while disturbing the exi«ting ordtr of things 

• F/om lh« C«lt>e *o»d» jyii«jS5«rorker »n4 
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aw*\Vencd anlfoMered the ide^ of the collcctiTo unitv 
the nation The attacks directed aga nst the nation from 
Without and tl c continued diminution of its territory in 
«ar arith its neighbour« operate tn tho same direction 
Like the Hellenes in their wars with the Persians, and the 
Ilalnns m their arars with the Celts the Tnusalpino Gauls 
seem to have become conscious of the existence ana the power 
oftheirnationalunityinthewarsagainstRome Amidst the 
dissensions of rival dans and all their feudal arrdUng 
there might still be beard tho voices of tl O'C who were 
ready to purchase the independence of the nation at the 
cost of the independence ol t\ c several cantons, and oven 
at that of tl e independence of tho iiobiiity The thorough 
popularitj of the oppo^ tioo to a foreign yol e was sho vn bj 
tie waw of Ca- ar, with reference to whom the Celtic 
patriot part} occupied a position e itircly similar to that of 
the German patriots towards X^npoleon its extent and 
organ xation are attested among otner things bj the tele 
graphic rapidity with wh ch ne vs were communicated from 
cue point to another 

Tho universality nod tho strength o'* the Celtic national reigeiu 
fetling would be inexplicable but lor the circumstance that an on of 
ovmdst the greatest pol tical division the Celtic nation had a»tiw 
for long been centralised in respect of rcl gion and even 
of theofogy The Celtic pnestliood or to use the nahie DiauJ* 
name the corporation of tl c Druids certainly embraced tl e 
British islands and all Gaul and perhaps also other Celtic 
countnes macommon religious national bond It possessed 
a special head elected by tl e priests tl emselves specnl 
bchools m which its very comprehensive tradition was 
transmitted spec al privileges particular!) exemption from 
taxation and m btary service wl ich every eloa respected 
annual councils whch were held near Chartres at the 

centre of the Celtic eartl and above all a believin" 
people who in painful devotion and blind obedience to their 
pnests seem to have been novi e inferior to the Irish of 
modern times It mav readily be conceived that such i 
priesthood attempted to us rp as it partially did usurp the 
secular government where the annaal monarthy subsisted 
it conducted t! e elect ons in the event of an laterregnum , 
it successfully la d claim to the right of excluding indivi 
duals and whole commun ties from relgious and conse- 
«)uentlv also from civiU aoc etv , it was careful to draw to 
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itself the most impmtaat cinl ciuees tspecnllr processes ea 
to boandaries and inbentanee , on the ground apparentlr, 
of iti ni»ht to exclude from the communitv and perhaps 
also of the national cuotpoi tliat cnminaU should be pre- 
ferentially taken for the usual human sacrifices, it dere 
loped an eiten^ire pneatlr crimii al junsdiction, which was 
co-ordinate with that of the longs and rergobrets it eren 
claimed the right of deciding on war and peace. The Gaula 
were not much remored from an ecclesiastical state with its 
pope and councils, its immunities interdicts and spmtnal 
courts only this ecclesiastical state did not like that of 
recent times stand aloof from the nations, but was on the 
contrary pre-eminenlly national 

Winter But while the sense of mutmil relationship was thus 
jwttcal Tividly awakened among the Ctlhctnbes the nation was 
^trains still precluded from attaining a basis of political centmliza 
” tion such as Italy found in the Boman burgesses and tl e 
Hellenes and Germans m the Macedonian and Prank 
The Celtic pne«thood and likewise the nobility — although 
ootn IB a c^’+aji sen«e represented and combined the 
nation — were yet on the one h.-'ad incapable of nuting it 
m consequence of their pecubar cbss-interests and, on 
the other hand, powerful enough to allow no king and no 
canton to accomplish the work of union Attempts at thi« 

Ti « canton work were not wanting , tbej folio red. as the cantonal 
In^n. constitution suggested, the svetem of hegemony A po rei^ 
ful canton induced a weaker to become subordinate on such 
a footing that tl e leading cannon acted for the other as well as 
for itself in its external relations and stipulated for it in state 
treaties, while the dependent canton bound itself ro render 
military semce and sometimes also to pay ^ Inbute" In 
Ibis way a senes of separate leagues arose, bat there was 
no leading canton for all Gaul— no tie however ]oo«e, com 
bmmg the nation as a whole. It has been alreidr men 
tioned (m. 168) that the Bomaos at the commencement of 
their Transalpine conquests found mthe north a Bntann^ 
Belgic league under the leadershio of the Stie»'iones ana 
m central and eoulbero Gaul the confederation of the 
He Mgie Ar\emi with which latter toe Hiedut. although having * 
weaker body of client^ earned on a rivalry In CirsafS 
time we find the Beigs in north eastern Gaul between 
the Sen e and theBhme still forming such anass^^tion, 
wlich however, apparently no longer extends to Britain, 
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or tlicir p de there apixnr* m the modem and The 

Bnttnnr, the Icn^uo ot lie Aremontau or the iiianliti t 
cantons in evntr il or i rojn r Ga il two nurttes aa formerU 
contti dtd fir the li(gtnion\ tiu ^int lieamd bj tl e IItnIiu, 
the olhir In till &tqinni nlier tht \ncrnt 8 iicalvcned bj The Jngun 
till wnra with Bonn lialntirtd Tlitst ditrirvut eonfidt »nw»l 
racics subsisted independcnth Mile bt pule, the liidinsj 
ststes of central G ud aj pear ne\cr to lia\e oxt« mlid their 
ilicnt«hip to the tiorth-t 1 st t or,siriou«h,t.ion to tl e north 
west of Giul Ihe impulse of the mtton towirds iinitv U inctw 
found doultlc^s a cvrtim pmtiCcition ui tht<«- cantonal 5’’’ 
unions but they wen. m e\tr) respect uiifatisfictori 1 1 e 
union wia of tbc loosest kind ton tai tlj fliictuitm" beti\ecn 
alliance and lugcmoiiv, tbe repn mentation of iho whole 
body m peace br the ftdcril diets, lu war b\ the ptncnl,* 
wis in the hipliest a(pri.c ft'oblc fl e Iklginn coiiftdcrae) 
alone etttns to hue been bound topttKr somewhat more 
iirtnl} , the national tiitbusiasm from which the successful 
repiil eoftlio Cimbri pfocetded(i« 189) ina> hive proied 
bLieficial to vt The coutc-ta for the liCcfoion) made a 
brcich m eiery 1 ague wlich time dtd not clo«o but 
mdened beciu«o tl e victor) of any one competitor still kft 
Its opponents in possession of political existence and it al 
ways remained open to them even though tiiev hid sub 
inittcd to chcntship, substqucntl) to renew the strupcle 
The nvilrv among llic more poveerful cantons not onl) set 
these at rarinnce but spread ii to every dependent chn into 
everv villige often indeed into every house for cith la 
dmdinl chose hts «idc according to liis personal relatious 
As Hellas exhausted its strength not so mueh m the 
struggle of Athens igam«t Sparta as in the iiittriml strife 
of tin, Athenian an I Laceda?mounn factions iii ever) de- 
pendent communitv and even in Athens itself so the • 
rivalry of the Arvtrui and Hadui with its repetitions on a 
smaller and smaller scale destroyed the Celtic people 

The defens ve capacity of the lation felt the reftts m ThtCeltr 
fluenco of these j ol ticil and eoc al relations The cavalry m 1 ury 
was throughout the predominaTit arm alongside ot v\ Inch 
among the Belg'V and still n ore lu the British islands the Canlo- 

• Thr |>os t on wh ch »nch * frJos) pwn. ocenpej w ih reference to h s 
t oepe. |] shown by the accusat on of h /h t easoa raued against Verangetons 
(Lev 2l Q T Ifl 
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old national ivar clianots appear m remarkable efficieac/ 
l^bese equally numerous and efficient bauds of combatuits 
on horseback and m chariots were formed trom the uobiJitv 
and jt3 vas'inls, for tht, nobles had a genuine knightJr 
delight ^n doga and l\or»es, and were it much expense to 
procure noble lior^es of foreign breed It is characteristic of 
the Bpint and the mode of figiiting of these nobles that, 
when the leiy wns called oat, whoever could keep his scat 
on horseback, even the grey hatred old man took the field 
and that, when on the point of beginning a combat Mith an 
enemy of whom they made little account they swore man 
by man. that they would keep aloof from hoii^e and home- 
•>tead, if their band abould not charge at least twice through 
the enemy’s line Among the hired warriors the free- 
lance spirit prevailed with all its demoralised and stolid 
indifference towards theirown life and that of o*hers» Tina 
13 apparent from the stones— however anecdotic their colour 
mg— of the Celtic custom of tilting by way of sport n«d 
now and theu fighting for Jifij or death at a banquet and of 
the usage(wbicli prevailed among the Cells, and outdid even 
the Eotnan gladiatorial games) of selling themselves to be 

killed for a set aum of nioueror a niiinbir of casks of w*ne, 

and Toluotarily accepting the fital blow "itrLtelied on their 
shield before the e)cs of the whole multitude 
labatr/ By the side of these mounted warnors the infantry ftl| 
into the background In the mam it essentially rc«eiiibltd 
the bauds of Celts with whom the Bomana had fought in 
Italy and Spain The largo shield wn-s as thin, the prm 
cipal weapon of defence, among the offins vo arms, on tlio 

other band, the long Ibruating lance now played Ihochicip rt 

m room of the sword ‘Where several cantons aiagcd war 
la league thev naturally encamped and foU"ht clan against 
« clan , there is no trace of their giving to the levy of each 
canton military organization auJ forming sinaller and more 
regular taitical subdivisions A long tram of waggons *tul 
dragged the baggage of the Celtic army, insttad of an 
entrenched camp each ns the Homans pitched ever) 
the poor substitute of a barncado of waggons still sumad 
In the ca«e of certain canton^, such as the ^enii, the 
efficiencv of their infantry is noticed ns eaceptiow^l , it '* 
romarkable that these had no cavalry, and perhaps avero 
not even a Celtic but an immigrant German tribe But m 
goncral f’C Celtic mfitntry of this period appears as an 
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uuwarlike and unwieldy en <na««e, most of all in the 
niore soutl em pros mces, where nlon" with barbarism valour 
had also di<appeareu The Colt sais Cae^ir ventures not to 
lace the German in battle The* honim general passed a 
censure still more severe than this judgment on the Celtic 
infantry, seeing that after having become acquainted with 
th(.m in his first campaign he never again employed themm 
comiectioii with Homan intantr^ 

Ifvvesurvcj the whole condition of the Celts as Csesar Siaga of 
found it m the Transalpine regions there is an immis- develcp- 
takeahle advance m civilisation ascon^arcii with the stage 
of culture at whicli the Celts came before ns a century and i ato”*^** 
a half previously in the vallev of tlie Po Then the militia 
excellent of its Lind, thoroughly preponderated m tlicir 
armies (i 335) now the eavalrj occupies the first place 
Then the Celts dwelt m open villages, now well-constructed 
walls surrounded their towns Iho objects too found in 
the tombs of Lombardv are, especially as respects articles 
of copper and glass far inferior to tho^ of northern Gaul 
Perhaps the moss trustworthy measure of the increase of 
culture IS the sense of a common relationship in the nation 
so little of it comes to ligl t in tlio Celtic battles fought 
on the soil of what is now Lombirdy while it stril tagly 
appears lutho struggles againrt C'csar To all appearance 
the Celtic nation, when Ciesar encountered it had already 
reached the maximum of the cidture allotted to it and was 
even nowon the decline The civilization of the Trans 
alpine Cdt'v in C-esars time presents even for us who are 
but very imperfectly informed regarding it several aspects 
tl at are estimable and y et more that are interestiiig in some 
respects it is more akin to the modem than to the Helleuic- 
Eoman culture with its sailing vesseh its kmghtl ood its 
ecclesiastic constitution above all with its attempts however 
imperfect to build the state noton the city buton the tribe 
and m a higher degree on the nation But just becau«e we 
here meet the Celtic nat on at tl e culnunating point of its 
development its les«er degree of moral endowmeut or which 
13 the same thing its lesser capacity of culture comes more 
distmctlv into view It was unable to produce from its own 
resources cither a national art or a national state and attained 
at the most to a national theology and a peculiar order of 
nobility Tho o igii al simple valour was no more the 
military courage ba'od on higher moialty and judicious 
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catistroplio for \\liicb the wij had nlrcad\ been prepared 
centunes before by the constnictioa ot the Hellenic strong- 
holdattbe mouth of the Ehone But we must here recall the Advance 
fact tbit it was not merely thc»supetiority of the Eonnn Roman 
arms which pre«sed hard on the Celts, but quite as much that 
of Homan culture, which ullimitely reaped the benefit of the 
respectable nucleus of Hellenic cuilization in Gaul Here Gaul 
too, as so often happens, trade and commerce paved the way 
for conquest The Celt after northern fashion was fond of 
faery drmbs, the tact that like the Scjthian he drank the 
generous wine unmingled and to intoxication, excited tlie sur 
prise and the disgust of the temperate boutbem, but the 
trader has 110 objection to deal with such customers Soon 
the wine trade to Gaul became a mine of gold for the Italian 
merchant , it was nothing unusual there for ajar of wine to 
bo exchanged for a slave Other articles of luxury, such as 
Italian horses found advantageous sals in Gaul There 
were instances e\cn already of Roman burgesses acquiring 
landed property beyond the Roman frontier, and turning it 
to profat after the Italian fisluou, there is inenlion, for 
example of Roman estates in the canton of the Seeusiaii 
(near L) ona) as earlj as about 073 Bej oud doubt it was 
a consequence ot this that, as already mentioned (P 221), 
lu free Gaul < <] among the Arvemi the Roman 

language was not unknown cien before the conquest, 
although this knowledge was probablj still restricted to 
few, and even the leading men of tho allied canton of the 
ITaedui bad to be conversed anth through interpreters 
Just as the trafficker* m fire-water and the ■'quatters led 
the way in the occupation of Ivorth America bo these 
Roman wine-tracjers and landlords paved the way for and 
htekoned onward, the future conqueror of Gaul How 
\ividly tins was felt even on the opposite side, is shown by 
the prohibition winch one ot the most energetic tribe* of 
Gaul, the canton of the Neriii hke some German peoples 
issued ngninst trafficking with the Homans 

Still more aaolent even than the pressure of the Homans Celts and 
from the Mediterranean was that 01 the Germans downward Genruim 
fiom the Baltic and the Jiorth Sea — a fresh stock from the 
great cradle of peoples m the Bast, which made room for 
it«Uf by the side of its rider brethren with youthful vigour, 
although al*o with youthful rudeness Thougli the tribes ot 
tins stock dwelling nearest to the Rhine — the U^ipetes Tcnc- 
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tm Su:^niln, Ub i — ha<1 be;^n lo be in some de<T« 
ciTiLzetl and had at less* ceased tolimtarili to change lX**ir 
abodes all sccoants yet agree that further inland agn- 
ralturc was of httlt. impcttauce, and the sereral tribes bad 
hardlr ret attained fixed abodes. It is ■'igmficant m lh.s 
respect that the j western neighbours at this time harflr 
tn“ r I ow to name anr one of the peoples of the intenor of 
Germany br its cantonal name , but these were only known 
to them nader the gentral appellations of the Su^bi that is 
the wandering people or nom-d* and the 3Iarcomanni, 
that is, the border wamors*— names which we"^ hawilr 
cantoaal names m Ca^ar a time, a! bough they appeared as" 
such to the Homans and sab^equentir became in laroa* 
Tire rases names of canton^. The most riol nt pre«sure this 
nation fell upo t the Celts The strangle^ in which 
toSe Ge’wans probable en<»3ged with the Celt# for the 

CWa. po«»t*» on of the regions to the east of the Ehioe are 
wholly withdrawn from ocf new TVe sre enJr able to 
perceire tlu,t about the cad of the H-ren h ceattirr of Peine 
all the land as far as tb^ Shine was already lost to the 
Ce’ts that the Bou who were probablr once ««ttled in 
Barana and Bohemia (lu. I"!) were bom-Ie^swand rers, 
and that eren the Black Forest fonnerly possessed hj the 
Helretii (ul ^74) tf not taken posse««ioa of hr tie German 
tnbes dwelling m the Mcinity, was a* leas* wa-* e d^hateable 
border-land and was mall b^elibood even then what it was 
afterwanls called the Helretiaa de-ert. The barbarons 
•trategr o^ the Germans— which secured them from hos- 
tile attacks hr laying waste the neighbourhood for miles— 
wns to hare been applied here on the grea e«t scale 
Fmajn Bu» the Germaito inj not remained pia*ionary at t^'C 
Ehine The march of the Cuahtian and Teatonic host con- 
rfiie “ respects its flower of German tnbfS, which lad 
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swept vnth such force fifty vears before over Pannonia 
Gaul, Italy, and Spam, seemed to have been nothing but a 
grand leconnaissance A1 ready diflferent German tribes had 
lormed permanent settlements to the west of the Ehine, 
especnlly of its lower course, bavmg intruded as con 
querors tliese settlers continued to demand hostages and to 
levy annual tribute from the Gallic inhabitants jc their 
neighbourhood as if from subjects Among these German 
tribes were the Aduatiiei, who from a fragment of the 
Cimbnau horde (lu 190) had grown into a considerable 
canton, and a number of other tnbes afterwards com 
prehended under the name of the Tungri on the Maas in the 
region of Liege, even the Treien (about Treies) and the 
Ivervii (in Himault) two of the largest and most powerful 
peoples of this region, are directly designated by respectable 
nutnorities as Germans The complete credibility of tbeie 
accounts must certainly remain doubtful, since, as Tacitus 
remarks in reference to the two peoples last mentioned it was 
subsequently at least m these rc^ons reehoned an honour 
to be descended of Gennan blood and not to belong to the 
Iittle-esteemed Celtic nation yet the population in the 
region of the Scheldt, Slaas and Moselle seems certainly to 
have become, lu one way or another, largely mingled with 
German element^ or at anj rate to bare come under Ger- 
man influences Tbo German settlements themselves were 
perhaps small they were not unimportant for amidst tl e 
chaotic obscurity, through which we seethe stream of peoples 
on the right bmk of the Phme ebbing and flowing about 
this period we can well perceive that larger German hordes 
were prepanng to cross the Ilhii e in the track of these 
advanced posts ^Threatened on two ^des by fon-ign domi 
nation and torn by internal dissension it was scarcely to bo 
expected that the unhappy Celtic nation would now rally 
and save itself bv its own vigour Dismemberment and 
decay in virtue of dismemberment had hitherto been its 
history , how si ould a nation, which could name no day like 
those of Marathon and Salami^, of Ancia and the itaudme 
field — a nation which men in its time of ngour had made 
no attempt to destroy Massilia by an umted effort — now 
when evening had come, defend itself against so formidable 
foes? 

Tl e Ic^s the. Celts left to themselves were a match for Tb» a man 
the Germans, the uiort reason had the Homans carefully to H <-y witi 
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rt'ffw* eo \ratcli over tie conijIcntiOBt in which the wo natioi s 
%}># o*nnin ini^ht be inToh cd. \Ithou"h therroicracits thence ansin^ 
aTiaxo. present tine dircctljr aficcted t' eta thej 

nnd their most impoHant lutcre^ti wt-e vet coacerced m the 
i*jue of tho’emoYi nent^ \v mar mdily b" conceived, the 
mlemal condition of the Ctltn. rntioa Lad becoaie •peedtlv 
and permancntlr niiej up with its outn-ard relations is 
m Greece the Laced»*aantan partr combined with pLrsj 
a^mst the \tbenivns so the Roiians from thtir Gnt 
appearance bevond the Alps lad found a support azain t 
the Aricrni, who were then tic rulinj power among the 
■outnem Cilts m their nrals for the hesemonv, the Hiwui , 
aid with the aid of the*c new “brothers of the Homan 
nation" the> |ud not inertU nauced to •ub^ectiou tii-* 
Allobro^s and a great portion of the indirect tem'ory of 
tl e Arvemi but had also, in tht Gaul that remained free, 
occasien<*d bv their tnOucnce the trinsfurcnee of the bege- 
monv from the -LrYcmi to lLe«e Hsdai. Hot whil" the 
Greeks were threatened with dan'^ir to th»,r ca lenalitv 
only from one sid^.tbc Celts found thcm'clres Lard pissed 
HTnultaneoU'‘lv bi two national fees, and it was natunl 
that ther «hould 'Cvk from the on** p"Otection against the 
other, and that if the one Celtic parts attached itscIf to 
the lloman«, their opponents should on the contrarr form 
alliance with tlie Gvrmans Hus coor-e was most natursl 
for the Btljip who were brought bv neighbourLtiod and 
(namfold mtermuturc into closer relation to the Giman« 
w bo had cro «ed the Hhine, ai d moreover, with their lesi^ 
develop^ c ilture, probablv felt thcin*elve3 at least as much 
akin to the duebian of a'len race as to their culuvated 
AUobrogian or Helvetic countryman J*ut the southern 
Celts al^ among whom now, as alreadr mentioned the 
con idcnble canton of thv Sequam fabout Besanfon) stood 
at the head of the party bo«lilo to the Homan*, had everv 
rea«on at this verv time to call in the Germans against the 
Homans who laiaiediattly threatened them, the rcnii«3 
goremment of the senate and the tig”* of the revolntion 
preparing in Pome which bad not remained unknown to 
the Celt« made this verv moment seem 'uitab'e for riddmg 
themselves of the Homan influence and primarily for 
hombhiig tl e Homan dieats the Hjedun \ rupture had 
taken place between the two cantons respecting the tolls 
on the tsaone, which separated the temtory of the Hsdui 
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from that of the Sequant, and about the jear b83 tlie 71 
German piince Anoviatus liiith some 16 000 armed men 
1 ad crossed the Hlnne as condottiere ot the Sequani TheAro%»t 
war was prolonged for some years •with varying success , on en the 
the whole the results were unfiirourable to the iliedtti 
Iheir leader Eporedom at length called out their whole 
clients and marched forth anth an enormous superiority of 
force against the Germans, but tlicse obstmalely refused 
battle, and kept themselves under coier of morasses and 
forests It w is not till the clans weary of waiting began 
to break up and disperse, that the Germans appeared in 
the open field, and then Anovistua compelled a battle at 
Adma^ctobriga m which the flower of the cavalrj of the 
Hfedui were lett on the field The H»dui, forced by this 
defeat to conclude peace on the terms which the aactor 
propo'ed, w era obliged to renounce the hegemony, and to 
consent with their wliola adherents to become clients of the 
bequani, thej hadtobuidtliem^ehes to pay tribute to the 
bcqinni or ralhei to Anoiistua, and to furnish the children 
of their principal nobles as hostages , and lastly tbej had ro 
swear that they would neier demand back thc«e hostages 
nor invol e themtcnention of the Eoroaus Tins peace was 
coueludcd nppaiCDtlj about Cll3* Honour and adianii^e gt 
uyoincd tl c llomans to come forward in opposition to it , r wtion 
the noble Uroduan Di'itiacus the head ot the Eoman part} “f 
in Ins clan, and for that rea on now banished by Ins comitr}- 
men, went m person to Rome to solicit their interiention 
A still more venous warmug was tlie insurrection of tho 
Allobroges m G93 (P 213)— tho neighbours of the Sequani — ui 
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FoBDrii* on German warlike prince naturally took tins as a renunciation 
* apurin^° by the Romans of the Celtic Jiind w Inch they hid not occupied . 
e^apjre in accordingly took up hi3 abode there, and began to es- 
tablish a German pnncipulit} on Gallic soil It was his 
intention that the numerous bands winch ho had brought 
with him, and the still more tiumcrotis bands that afterwards 
followed at his call from home — it was reckoned that up to 
oS 60C some 120,000 Germans had crossed the Rhine — this 
whole mighty immigration of the German nation, which 
poured through the once opened sluices like a stream over the 
beautiful AVest, should become settled theieaud form a basis 
on which he might build his dominion over Gaul Ibe 
extent of the German settlements which he cdled into 
existence on the left bmk of the Rhino cannot be de 
termined , beyond doubt it was great, and his projects were 
far greater still. The Celts were treated by him as a 
whoUy subjugated notion, and no distinction was made 
between the several cantons Even the SLOunni, ns whose 
lured coinmandor-in-chief ho had crossed the Rlnne, were 
obliged, as if they were vanquished enen les, to cede to him 
for 1ns neople a third of tbeir territory— probably upper 
Alsace afte-H ards inhabited by the Inboci — where Ariovist us 
permaneutly settled with his followers , nay as if this were 
not enoagb, a second third was afterwards demanded of 
them for the Harudes who arrived subsequently Ariovis- 
tus seemed as if he wished to take up in Gaul the part of 
I’hilip of Macedon and to play the master over the Celts wlio 
were friendlv to the Gerr*an3 no leas than over those who 
ndl ered to the Romans 

The The appearance of the energetic German pnnee m so 

Carmans on dangerous proximity which could not bii*" m itself excite 
Lower njQgfc bctious apprehension in the Romans appeared still 
“ * more threatening inasmuch as it stood by no means alone 

The Gsipetes and Tencteri eettled on the right bank of the 
Rhine weary of the incessant devastation of their terntorj 
bv the overbearing Suebian tnbes, had, the year before 
S9 Cffisar arrived in Gaol (693j set out from their previous 
abodes '•o seek others at the mouth of toe R1 me Thev 
bad already taken away from the Menapii there the portion 


Id It d«r#r mot res than poj t igoorajice and lox nrss. ne shill do vJI to 
real se t) e friTolons tone in «h cli a daxt ago she 1 *eii«lor I le Ci e n e«p V'MS 
himself m his correspondence mpret ng these unpoitant T nnsalp oe nflj rs 
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of tlieir territory situated oa the «ght ban! , and ifc might be 
foreseen that they would make the attempt to establish 
themseh es also on tho left Suebian bands, moreover, 
assembled betw een Cologne and ^layeiice and threatened to 
appear as uninv ited guests m the opposite Celtic canton of 
theTreveri Lastly the terntoiy ot the most easterly elm 
of the Celt-, the warlike and numerous Hel\ etii, was visited The 
with groiving frequency by the Germans, so that the Hel Ge mana 
vetii, M bo perhaps even apart from this n ere Buffering from 
over-population through tlie reflux of their settlers from the 
territory which they had lost to the north of the Ehine and "* 
besides were liable to be eompletelv isolated from their bms- 
men by the settlement of Arioiistus m the territory of the 
Sequam conceived the desperate resolution of voluntarily 
evacuating the terntoTy hitherto in their possession to the 
Germans, and acquinug larger and more fertile abodes to Pvp rs 
the west of the Jura along with if poastble, the hegemony ‘ ® ■* 
in the interior of Gaul — a plan which some of their distncts 
had already formed and attempted to esetuto dunng the Cim o»*the^****^* 
brian invasion (m 182) The Rauraciwlio«e terniory (Basle rnfmor of 
and Bouthem Alsace) was similarly threatened tho remains 
of the Bon who had already at an earlier period been com- 
pelled by the Germans to for ake thiir homes and were now 
unsettled wanderers, and other smaller tribes made common 
cause with the HelveVii As estly as their flying 
parties came over the Jura and even as far as the Eeman 
prormcc , their departure it«elf could not be much longer 
delaj ed , inevitably German settlers would then advance 
into the important region between the lakes of Constance 
and Geneva forsaken by its defenders From the sources of 
the Rhine to the Atlantic Ocean the German tribes were in 
motion , the whole line of the Rhine was threatened by 
them it was a moment like that when the Alamann: and 
the Franks threw themselves on the falling empire of the 
CtE'^ars, and even now there seemed on the eve of beiuw 
earned into effect against the Celts that very moviment 
which was successful five hundred years afterwards against 
tne Koinaii« 

Under these circumstances the new governor Gaius Csp«ar Casnr prw 
arrived m the spring of COC m Narbone«e Gaul, which had ewJi [oi 
been added bv decree of the senate to Iiis onginal province t® Ganl 
embracing Cisalpine Gaul along with Istna and Palmatia 
Ills office which was committed to him Erst for five years 

(to the end of 700), then m 699 for five more (to the end of si 
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^5 705) pT\e lum tho to iiomtnato ten lieutenants of 

proprvtori'iu runk nnd (at Icnst ncconlinj; to tis own in- 
ti rprctation) to fill up his legions, or ertn to form new ones 
nt hts (iKcrelion out of l^c borg«s population — who were 
especially numerous iii Ci«alpine Gaul — of the tirntor) 
Owir» updtr lua sway Theanor which be recened m the two 
' nronneea consistcil as npards infantry of the line, of four 

legions trained and mured to war, ihe 'oventh eighth, 
ninth, and tenth or at the utmost 21000 men, to winch 
fell to be added ns usual the contingents of the subjects 
The caraln and Iiglt armed troops moreover, were npre- 
sented bj lior«emen from Spam, and bv J»umidian Cretan 
and Balearic artbers and sliogcrs Tlio staff of Ca?snr— 
the /life of the democmci of the cnpitnl — contained along 
with no*- a fuw uaele*a young nun of rank, some able 
officers, such na Publius Cnwis the j oiinger son of the old 
political ally of C«sar, and Titiis Lalienua who followed 
llo chief of the dimocraeyaa a faithful adjutant from the 
Forum to the battle-field Casar had not jveeued definite 
instructious to one wlo was discerning and eouragwns 
these were imi hid m the circuniats''ec8 with which he hsd 
to deal The nechgcnce of the senate 1 ad to be rcfriered 
and first of all the stream of German jniosicn had to be 
checked Just at this time the ITehctic imasiou wLichwas 
closely interwoven with the German and had been in pre- 
r.q> of pantion for years began That thev might not make a 
^ ihejl»i grant of tlioir abandoned huts to the Gernnns and might 
” *■ render their own return impossible the Uehetn had burnt 
their towns and villages and their long train* of waggon*, 
laden with women, chddren, and the beet part of their 
moveables armed from all sides at the Iioman Jake 
Genava (Geneva) where tbev and the r comrades had nsed 

• their rendezvous for the JSth of Slarch* of this year Ac- 
cord ng to their own reiLonuigtfae whole bodj cons 'ted of 
8C8 000 persons of whom about a fourth part were able to 
bear arms As the mountain chain of the Jura stretch* 
mg from the Bbine to the Ehone almost completely closed 
m the Hehetic country on the we«t nnd its narrow defiles 
were as ill adapted for the passage of such a caravan as 
they were well adapted for defence the leaders bad re 
solved to go round id a soutberlv direction and to open up 

• According to th» cnenmeted alcwlar Accord nr- to Uie e rrmt ^ 
caUon whchlowcwrhervbynointMu r«ti on oufhc cntly Irotirorlhr 
Ibis dov correpoods to the tCth cf Apr I of it-o Joknn uJcndir 
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for tljcnr^elves the way to the west at the point Alicro tlio 
Uhone Ins broken through the mountain cli iin between tho 
eouth.westem and highest part of the Juri and the S iror 
mountains, near tho modern I’ort de rCcluse But on tho 
right bank liere tho rocks ard precipices come so clo^o to 
the river, that tliere remained only a narrow path viluch 
could easily ho blocked up, and the Sequani, to whom this 
hank belonged, could with ease intercept the route of the 
Uelvetii They prefemd therefore to pass o\t,r, nbove the 

E oiiit where tlie Jlliono breaks through, to the left ADo- 
rogian bank, with the new of regaining the right bank 
Jurther down the stream where the Uhone enters the plain, 
and then marching on towards the Iciel west of 6aul| 
where the ftrtile canton of the bantonca (Siintoime the 
aallev of the Charente) on the Atlantic Ocean was Selected 
by the wanderers, for their new abode This march led 
where it touched tho left bank of tlio Blione, through 
Homan territory, and Caaar, othennse not disposed to 
acquie«co iii the establishment c** the Hehetn uj western 
Gaul, was firmly resolved not to permit their pas«age. But 
of Ills four legions three were stationed far off at Aquileia , 
although lie called out m haste the militia of the Trans 
alpine proviucc, it seemed scarcely posMble with so small a 
fotet to hinder the innumerable Celtic Lost i^rom crossing 
the Rhone, between its exit Irom the Leman lake at Genera 
and the point of its breaking through the mountains, over 
a distance of more than fourteen miles Cmsnr, however 
by negotiations with the Helvetii, who would gladly have 
effected by peaceable meana the crossing of the nver and 
the march through the AHobrogian territory, gamed a 
respite of fifteen days, which was employed in breaking 
doivu the bridge over the Rhone at Genaia, and barniif' the 
southern bank of the Shone agamst the enemy by an en 
trenchment nearly nineteen miles long it was the first 
application of tlie system — afterwards earned out on so 
immense a 'cale by the Homans — of guardmc» the frontier of 
the empire in a military point of new by a chain of forts 
connected with eai.h other by ramparts and ditches The 
attempts of the Ilelvetii to gain the other bank at diffirent 
places m boats or by means of fords were Buccessful’y 
Irustrated ba the Romans in these lines and the Hehetii 
were compelled to desist from the passage of the Rhone 
On the other hand, tlie party in Gaul hostile to the Romans, The Uel- 
winch hoped to obtain a ponertul reinforcement in t!ies"*'«nr 
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tcwarAi HelTetu, more especially the Ilrdinn Dumnor^ brother of 
Gaut [Divihacus, and at the head of the natiornl partr in hii 
canton as the latter at the h-'id of tlie liomans, pro- 
cured for them a passage, through tie passeg of the dun 
and the territory of the Sequam The IJomaiis hid no 
legal title to forbid this, but other and higher inte- 
rests were at stake for them in the Uehetic cipuhtion 
thin the question of the formal integrity of the Koman 
territory — interests irhich could only bo delonded, if Car»ar, 
instead of con&iung himself, as all the goicrnors of the 
senate and even Planus (iii 160) had done, to the inodc«t 
task of witching the frontier, «houM cross w hit had hitherto 
been the frontier at the Lead ofa eonsidenhle army Ctosar 
was general not of the senate, but of the smte , he showed 
no hesitation lie had immediately proc xdtd from Gtmrn 
in person to Inly, and with chinctcnsticswcd brought tip 
the tlirce legions cintoned there is wolf as two ncirli 
ThslUl formed legions of rceruits These troops he united with 
TstUnww the corns etitiooed at GeniTi and cro»<ed the Ilhone with 
hiB whme force llis uneiiiccted appearance in the tem 
tory of the llsdut oatunlK *t ©net restored the Poman 
party there to power, whuh was not uniiniiortaiil as n 
carded supplies lie found the lltlvctii etupfojod m crfi«i- 
in<* the S-one. and motinp from the tcmtor\ ot tilt Si quail! 
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following up their adTantage, descended m their torn to the 
plain, the Celts again advanced against them, and a re^ervtd 
Celtic corps took them at the same time in flank The 
reserie of the Itoinan attarking column was pushed forward 
against the latter, it forwdit away from the mam body 
upon the baggage and the bameade of waggon®, where it 
was destroyed The bulk of the Helvetic host was at 
length brought to give way, and compelled to beat a retreat 
m an easterly direction — ^the iwposite of that towards which 
their expedition led them Ibis dav had frustnted the 
scheme of the Hehetii to establish for thpm“ehes new 
settlements on the Atlantic Ocean, and handed them over to 
the pleasure of the victor, but it had been a hot day also 
for the conquerors Cie^ar, wlio had rta«oa for not 
altogether trusting his sfalT of oflicer®, had at the very outset 
«ent awavall the oQiceraMione®, so as to make the necessity 
of holding their ground thoroughly clear to hia troops in 
fact the battle, had the Komars lost it would 1 avt prob^ly 
occasioned the oanibilatioa of the Komsu arm; The Ro- 
man troops were too much exhau*ted to pursue the con- 
quered with Mgour, but in con«eflucnce of the proclamatton 
of Ca?®ar that he would treat oil who should support the 
Helwtii os like the Kehetu Ihemsehcs cnetniei of the 
Romans, all support was refused to tho beaten army whillier 
soever it went— in liie first instance, in the canton of the 
Luigoncs (about Langres) — and, dcpni ed of all stipput ® nnd 
of tluir baggaso and burdened by tho nia«s of camp- 
followers incapable of fighting, they were under the uo- 
Thelli cessity of subinitting to the Etonian general The lot of 
Trt i KQt the vanquished was a comparatively mild one The Ha lut 
Ucktoth r nere directed to concede settltments in their terntoiy to 
the homele®'! Boil and this « tlKmcnt of the conquen 1 foe 
‘ m tin. midst of the most powerful Celtic cantons r»iid< nd 
almost the fcrvices of n ^man colony Tlie surtirors of 
tho Ifelvetii and Ilauraci. eomelhing more than a third of 
the men that had marched forth wna. naturally sent back to 
their former terntorv, to dcllnd, under Roman supremacy, 
tie froiiticr along the upper Rhine a 2 am«t the ticrmans 
Only the south-western point of the Hdvetic cant in wm 
taktn po««e®«ian of by the Jbomans, and there sul*iqutntJ^ 
on the charming ehorea of the Leman like, tie 
Celtic town >onodunjfn (uow ^yon) wa* conterted 
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mto ft Uotnaa fcoutier fortress, tlie “Julian equestrian 
colony”* 

lUu3 the threatening mmsion of the Germans on theCi'.irand 
upper Uliine was obviated and at the same time, the party 
hostile to the Romans among the Celts was humbled On 
tiie middle Hhine also, where the Gernnns had already 
crossed years ago, and vrheie the power of Anovistus wlntK 
vied with that of Home in Gaol was daily spreading there 
was need of similar action, and the occasion for a rupture 
was easily found In comparison with the yoke threatened Negoti* 
or already imposed on them by Arioristus the Ilomau 
supremacy probably now appeared to the greater part of 
the Celts in this quarter the lesser evil, the minority, 
who retained their hatred of the Romans had at least to 
keep siknce A diet of tho Celtic tribes of central Gaul 
held under Roman influence, requested tho Roman general 
in name of the Celtic nation for aid against the Germans 
Cfcsar consented At bis suggestion the Hiidui stopped 
the payment of the tribute stipulated to he paid to Ano- 
vistus and demanded bade the hostages furnished , and w lien 
Anovistus on account of this breach of treaty attacked the 
clients of Rome, Caisar took occasion thereby to enter mto 
direct negotiation with him and specially to demand, m 
addition to the return of the hostages and a promise to 
beep peace with theHadui that Anovistus s'! ould hind 
himself to allure no more Germans over the Rhine The 
German general replied to the Romm in the full conscious 
ness of equal power and equal nglil that northern Gaul 
had become subject to him by right of war as fairly as 
southern Gaul to the Homans and that, as he did not 
hinder t\ e Bomaq? from taking tribute from tl e Allohroges, 
so they should rot prevent him from taxing his subjects In 
later secret overtures it appeared that the prince was well 
aware of the circumstances of the Romans he mentioned 
the invitations which bad been addres<>ed to him from Rome 
to put Cffisar out of the way and oflered, if C£c»ar would 
leave to I im northern Gaul to a8«i,ist him m turn to obtain 
the sovereignty of Italy As the quarrels of the Celtic 
nation had opened up an entrance for him mto Gaul, lie 

• Julia rqufstru whe e the last » mime s to he taken as n other coIo es 
of C»Mr the I rmmceof sextanvrm Avmanomm &c It w^s Celtc or 
German hor-emcn of olo ofcooKewUi U-e Icsron-sl cl the I omto 

or, at any nte, Latm ftanchiee leee \«d Uod anotment, there 
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teemed to expect tbe con*oltd-itioa of ta rule thert. from 
the quarrels of the Italian nation Tor centunea no «ach 
language of power completelr on a footing of equalitj and 
hlimtlj- and eareWly eipi'C^'ing ita independence had been 
held in presence of the 3tonan«, aa was now heard from the 
king of the German ho«t, he eummarflr refused to come, 
when the Homan general 6ugge«ted that be should appear 
per«onallT before him according to the usual practice with 
client pnnccs 

Aiwrata* It was the more nece^sarr not to delay, Caj’se im 

•*“**“^» mediately set out against Anonstns A panic seized h a 
troop* e*pecaallr his officert, when the) were to measure 
their ■'trength with the flower of the German troops that 
for fourteen years had not come under alielter of a roof Jfc 
eeemed as if the deep deeav of Homan moral and military 
discipline would show it«elf and provoke desertion and mutiny 
even in Cssar’s camp Bat the general, while declaring 
that in case of need oe would march with the tenth legion 
alone again*t the enemv, knew not merelv bow to influence 
the«e by euch an appeal to honour, but oI«o how to bind the 
other regiments to their eagles bs warlike emulation and to 
inspire the troops with something of hu oivn eaeroy 
Without leanng them time for reflection, he led them 
onward m rapid marches, and fortunatelr anticipated 
Anon«tus m the occupation of Te«ontio (Besaafon), the 
capital of the bequanu A personal conference between 
the two generals which took place at the request of Ano- 
vistiis,«eemed as if solely meant to cover nn attempt against 
the per«oii of Ca?=3r, arms alone could decide between the 
two oppressors of Gaul The war came temporarily to a 
stand In lower -U^ace fomewhere ta the region of 
Muhlhaosen, five miles from the Ehme,* the two arm es lay 
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at a little distance from each other, till Arioviatus irith his 
very superjor force succeeded in marching past the iRom’m 
camp, placing himself in its rear, and cutting off the Eo 
mans from their base and their sijiplies Ciesar attempted 
to free himself from his painful situation bv a battle but 
ArioTistus did not accept it Nothing remained for the 
Eomnn general but m spite of his inferior strength to 
imitate the movement of the Germans and to recover Ins 
communications by making two legions inarch past the 
enemy and take up a position bejond the camp of the 
Germans, m lulc four legions remained in the former camp 
Arioiastus when he saw the Eotnans divided attempted an 
assault on their leaser camp , but the Eomans repulsed it 
Under the impression made by this Buece^s the whole smi beilm. 
Eoman army was led on to the attack and the Germans 
also placed themselves m battle array, in a long line, each 
tribe for it«elf, the cars of the army with the baggage and 
avoraen being placed bclimd them to render flight more 
difficult The right wing of the Eomans, led by C®sar 
1 imself, threw itself rapidly on the enemy, and drove them 
before it the right wing of the Germans was in like 
manner successfiik The balance still stood equal but the 
tactics of tlie reserve, which had decided so many other 
conflicts with harbar ans decided the confl ct with the 
Germans also in favour of the Eomans their third line 
which Publius Cra«su3 seasonably sent to render help, 
restored tlie battle on the left wing and thereby decided tlie 
victory Tie pursuit was continued to the Khine only a 
fe V including the king succeeded in escaping to the other 
hank (69G) 5 g 

Thus brilliantly, the Eoman rule announced its advent to Germ n 
the mighty stream which the Italian soldiers here saw for settlements 
the first time by a single fortunate battle the line of the ™ *1'® ' ‘ 

Kint of ih 
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pper ‘Jaw -rests on a m sun4ei*f»nd e Ihe com expected from the 
•^nan Leoc L ngones was not to come to the Ihanuin army in the coum 
of the r mrreh *"a nst Ar o s us bnt to he del reied at Besangon befo e their 
departure and laken by the troops alooo * Ui th«n as is clerriy apparent 
f om the fact that Carsar wh le po nt ng b s t to Ihore suppi es, comforts 
them nt the same t me w th the hope of com to be brou»hl n m the route 
FromBe<au9ou Ciesar commanded the r^onof Ingres and Lpnal and as 
n ay he well conce rol prefen-ed to leer 1 a lequ s Uons thci e rather than la 
the exhausted d sU cU from which he caar* 
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Khme nas von The fete of the German settlensenta on 
tbe left bank of the Bhme lay tn the hands of Cssar, the 
Victor could destroy them, hut he did not do so The 
neighbouring Celtic cantovs — the Sequani, Leuci, JEedioma 
trici — were neither capable of self detenee nor frushrorthy, 
the transplanted Gerroaos promised to become not icer^y 
jrarer guardians of the frontier but also better subjects of 
Home, for their nationality •erered them from the Celts, and 
their own interest in the preseiratioa of their newly won 
settlements serered them (rem their countrymen across the 
Ehine, so that m their isolated position they could not avoid 
adhering to the central power Casar here, as everywhere, 
prefemid conquered foea to doobtfid friends, he left the 
Germans settled by Anon<tn8 along the left bank of the 
Bhine — the Tnboci about Strassburg, the Jtemetes about 
Spires, the Taagiones about 'Worms — m po «e«5ion of tbeir 
new abodes, and lotrosted them with the guarding of the 
Bhine frontier against their countrymen * 

The Suebi, wbo threatened the temtery of the Treven 
on tlie middle BHme on recening news of the defeat of 
Anoiistos, again retreated into the interior of Germany, on 
which occasion they sustained considerable loss by the way 
, at the hands of the adjoining tribes 

The Fi aa Ilie consequences of this one campaira were immense , 
bounJar- they were felt for many centuries after The Rhine had be* 
come the boundary of the Roman empire agam«t the Ger* 
mans Jn Gaul which was no lonser able to govern itself the 
Bonians had hitherto ruled on the south coast while btely 
the Germans had attempted to e3tabli«h themselves further 
up The recent events had decided that Gaul was to 
succumb not merelv m part but wl oljv to the Roman 
supremacT, and that the natural boundary presented by the 
nil htv nver was al«o to become the political boundary 
Tiie senate m its better tunes had not rested, till t^ 
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donumon of Koine Ind rcielicd the nitural bonndsof Ital) — 
tlu \lpH niul the Mcditernmnn— and its adjacent islands. 

Tilt eii!ar«i d cmpin, also needed a similar military rounding 
oft but the prc«tnt goMmroent ^eft the matter to ncendent, 
and the object of its highest caro wa«, not that tlie frontiers 
might be deftnded but that thet slould not need to bo 
delendcd quite immediately b) itvlf People felt that 
now another spint and another arm had begun to guide the 
destinies of Homo 

The foundations of the future edifice were laid , but m Sutjopd:* 
order to fiiiieli the building and romplctelj to securo tho«>fGaui 
recognition of the Homan rule by the Gauls and that of the 
Iiliine*frontior by tlio Germans \m much still remained to 
be done All central Gaul indeed from tie Homan frontier 
as far np as Cl artres and Treves submitted uithout objec- 
tion to the new regent , and on the upper and middle Ilhine 
also no attack was for the present to oe apprehended from 
the Germans Hut tho northern proiinecs— ns well the 
Aremoncan cantons in llnttany and Aonnandy ns the more 
powerful eonildention of the Iklgoi— were not afi\ cted by tho 
ulows directed against central Gaul and found no oecasioa to 
8 ibmit to the conqueror of Arioiistus Moreover as was 
already remarked very close relations subsisted between tbo 
litlgoi and the Germans owr the HInuc, and at the mouth of 
tiie Uhine ftl<o Gcvuvanic tnbes wtre making ready to cross 
tho stream In consequence of this Csrsar set out with hia Ms e 
nrmv, now increased to tight Itgions in the spring of 097 57] 
against the Bclgic cantons Mmdful of tlie brave and'^*'“ 
successful resistance which filW years before they had 
conjointly pre«cntcd to tho Cimbn on the borders of their 
country (ui 189) and stimulated by tl e patnots who I ad 
fled to them in numbers from central Gaul tho confederacy 
of theBelgse sent their w I ole first levy — 300 000 armed men 
under tho leadership of Galba the king of the Suessiones — to 
tlitir southern frontier to receive C-esar there A sinMe 
canton alone tl at of the powerful Remi (about Eheinis) 
discerned m this invasion of the foreigners au opportuuitv to 
shake off the rule which their neighbours tho Suessiones 
exercised over them and prepared to take up m the north 
the part which the Hiedui had played in central Gaul The 
Roman and tl e Belgic arm es arrived m their territory almost 
at the same time C®sar did not venture to gno battle to Conficij os 
the bravo enemy six times as strong, to tho north ot the theAune 
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Amiio, not far from the mocfem Pontarcrfc between Itheimi 
and I/Oon, lie {utcheil Ins ctmp cn n plateau rendi.rcd dmost 
unassailable on sU fliiles pirth by the rivtr and by mo- 
rasses, {lartJy br fossea nnji riLdoubts and contented hici«cl^ 
witli thwarting bj defensite measures the attempts of the 
Belga* to cro->9 the Ai«ne nod thereby to cut him off from 
hw commiinieatioos M'Jjcn Jjc rnunted on the IiXchhood that 
tho coalition would ept’cdiU collapse under its own weight, 
he liad rtekoued nghth IC'ng Galbn was an honest man 
held in unnersal respect, but he was not cqml to the 
raamgement of an army of 300,000 men on hostile soil 
J«o progress waa made, and prori«ioni began to fail, dis 
content and dissension bogao to insinuate themstlres into 
the camp of tho confederates. The BtJIoraci in particuhr. 
equal to tho Sue^siunes in power, and olmd) mssatisGed 
tint the supremo command of the confcdera*e arme had 
not filleij to tbeiii, could no longer be detained after news 
had arrired that the llaidm as olles of the Homans were 
making preparations to enter the Belloracic territory. 
detcrniiued to break up and go homo, though for honour^ 
sake all the cantons at the same tune bound tliem<clves to 
hasten with their united strength to the help o' the one 
ilret atta(.ked. tho ini«erable dispersion of the confederacr 
was but tniscfsWy palliated by such impraeticable •ttpula 
tions Itwas ocata»troplieTiTidl} reminding us of tliat which 
occurred almost on the same spot m 1792 , and jiist as with 
the campaign m Cbampagoe, the defeat wns all the more 
severe that it took place without a battle Tho bad leader- 
ship of the retreating army allowed the Roman general to 
pursue it os if it were beaten and to dtstroj- a portion of 
, the contingents that had remained to the la^t But tbe 
Sabm «s on consequences of the Tictory were not coiIGned to this As 
of th« ^ C®sar advanced into the western cantons of the Belgse, one 
oftec another gave tfaem«elvea up as lost almost without 
resistance , the powerful Sue^siones (about Soissons), as well 
as their nvals, the Beljoiaci (about Beauvais) and the 
Ambiam (about Amiens) The towns opened their gates 
when they saw the strange besieging machines, the towers 
rolling up to their walls, those who would not submit to 
the foreign roasters sought a refuge beyond the sea in 
Britain 

But m the eastern canhins the national feeling was more 
iTemu energetically roused The Yiromandm (obout Arras'V, tne 
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Atreb'vtes (about St Qiientm), the Gerimn Aduituci 
(about isaniur), but above all the Aerm (in Hainault) with 
tbeir con'’jdernblo bods of clients, little inferior m number to 
the Sucs«ioiies and Bellonci, far^iiperior to them in valonr 
and vigorous patriotic spirit, conduded a Bccond and clo'ier 
league, and assembled tlieir forces on the upper Sanibrc. 
Celtic spies informed them most accurately ot the move- 
menta ot tho Homan army , their own local knowledge, and 
the high hedges wliith were formed everywhere m these 
districts to obstruct the bands of mounted depredators who 
often Tinted them, allowed the allies to conceal their own 
operations for the most part from the view of tlie Homans 
"Nvhen these arrived on the Sambre not far from Bavay, and 
tbe legions were occupied m pitching their camp on the 
crest of the lett haul , while the cavalry and light infantry 
were exploring tlie opposite heights, tho latter were all at 
once assailed by the whole ma«s of the enemj 's forces and 
driven down the hdl into tbe river In a monient the 
enemy had crossed this also, and stormed tbe heights of the 
left bank, with a determination that braved death SearceJj 
was there time left for tbe entrenching legionaries to 
eacbange the mattock for the aword, the soldiers, many 
without helmets had to fight just as they stood, without 
bne of battle, without plan, wiUiout proper command , for, 
OH rng to tho suddenness of tho attack and f/ie mterscetroa 
of tho ground bj tall hedges, the several divisions had wholly 
lost their commumcatiOES Instead of a battle tbeie arose 
a number of unconnected conflicts Labienus w ith the left 
wing overthrew the Atrebates and pursued them even across 
the river ITie Homan central division forced the Viro- 
maiidui down the declivity But tbe right wing, where the 
general himself was present, was outflanked by tlie fir more 
numerous Ivervii the more easily, ns the central division 
c,irried away by its own success had evacuated tho ground 
alongside ol it, and even the halt ready camp was occupied by 
tbe Nervu , tbe two legions eacli separately rolled tof'cther 
into a dep'e mass and assailed in front and on both flanks 
deprived of most of their officers and their best soldier',’ 
appeared on the point of being broken and cut to pieces 
The Homan camp followers and the allied troops were 
nlreid} fleeing iii all directions, of the Celtic cavalry whole 
divisions, like the contingent of the Treven, galloped oil at 
full speed, that from the batt/e field itstlf they miglit an- 
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iiounce nt home the wilcomc ncwa of tin* delcnt which had 
been suxtauiel l^vetytliin^ was nt stnhe The gcntrol 
himnetf seized Ins nbitld and fought among the fofemosfc, 
hi3 i xamplc, his call even pow inspiring cntlmsiastn induced 
the warenn" ranks to rally Tnei nad already m some 
measure extnented theronclvcs and find at least restored the 
connection bttween the two legions of this wing, irlitn help 
armed — purtlr down Jrom the cre^t of the bank, where m 
the internal Iho Il>mnn rearguard with the baggage had 
appenad, partly from the other bank of the rirer where 
I^hieniis had meanwhile ptnctnited to the enemy’s enmp 
and t ikcn po'seasioti of it, and novr, pcrccmng at length 
the danger that menaced the right wing despatched the 
Tictonous tenth legion to the aid of his general The 
IScnii, siparated from tbcir confi. derates and simultaneously 
a'iniM on all s)dc«, noir slowed when fortune turned the 
same heroic courage as when they belicred themselves 
Tictora still orcr the pile of corpses of their fallen 
comrades they fought to the lost man According to their 
own statement, of their six hundred senators only three 
SeVetiM) survived this dar After tbisjnmhihtiDgdefvQtthe Nervu, 
efth« Atrcbate« and \ tromandm were obliged doubtless to recog 
nise the Homan supremacy The Aduatuci who amred too 
late to take part m the dgbt on the Samhre, attempted still 
to 1 old their ground in the stronger of their towns (on the 
mount lalhire near the Maas not far from Hoy) but they 
too soon submitted A nocturnal attack on the Ivoman 
camp in front of the town, which they ventured after the 
surrenoer, miscarned and the perfdy was avenged bj the 
Itomans anth fearful seventy The clieots of the Adua 
turn, consisting of the Eburones betweeji the Slaas and 
Ehine and othee small adjorniog tnbes, were declared id 
dependent by the Bomans while the Aduatuci taken 
prisoners were sold under the hammer en masse for the 
benefit of the Bomao treasury It seemed as if the late 
which had befallen the Cimbn still pursued even this lost 
Cimbnan fragment Caesar contented himself with im 
posing on the other subject tnbea a general d^armament 
and furnishing of hostage^ The Bemi became natunlly 
the leading canton in 3e3gie like the dlmdui jn central 
Gaul, even m the latter several clans at enmity watli the 
Htedui preferred to nink among tie clients of theEemi 
Only the remote mantunecantona of the Morxni (Artois} and 
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the Jltmpii (Flinders nnd Drabant) nnd the countn be 
t’ncin the Selieldt and the Ithint lababiUd iii jnrt b} 

Gtrnnns ritunmcd still for the exempt from itoman 

in\H«ion and in pos8C'<sion of tbtir bcrtditar^ freedom 
Tlie turn of the Art inorican cantons came In the autumn EwI 
of 607 I’nblms Cra«sui ims tent thither with a Homan 57 } iwfc 
corj s he induct 1 the ^ tiieti — who as misttrs of the ports •(» 
of tht inodtrn 'Vlorbilnii and of a respeetiblt fltet occupied 
the first place amon" nil the Celtic cantons m navigation 
nnd commerce — andgiiitnilljthcconst districts between the 
Loiro and Stine to submit to the Homans and giiotliem 
hostages But thej soon repented AMicn m the followin'* 
winter (G07-S) Homan oflieera came to thtst regions to Iciy •■t-sc. 
requisitions ol groin there, they were detained by the 
Vtnoti as counttr-bostiges The example thus set was 
quicU) followed nit only the Areinoncan cantons but 
al«o bi tlio niaritnno cantons of tin. Btlgn> that still re- 
mained free , where, as in some canton^ ot J*onnaDdi, the 
common council rtfu«od to join the insurrtfction tlie multi 
tudo put them to death ana attached itself with redoubled 
teal to the natiocnl cause 'Iho whole coast from tht \rn«tu 
mouth of the Loire to that of tl c Khme ro«e against Home , war 
the most rt«oIute patriots from all the Celtic cantons 
hastened thither to co operate in the great work of libera 
tiou they already calculated on the rising of tbo whole 
Btlgic confederacy on aid from Britain on the ami id of 
Germans from beyond the Rhine 
Ca?«ar sent Labienus with all the cavalry to tho Rhine, 

•with n view to hold in check the agitation m the Belmc 
pro\ ince and in case of need to prevent tho Germans from 
crossing the nvef another of his litutenants Quintus 
Titunus Sabmus went with three legions to Normandy, 
where the main body of the insurgents assembled But the 
powerful and intelligent Yeneli were the true centre of the 
insurrection the chief attack by land and sea was duected 
against them Ctesar a lieutenant Decimus Brutus, brought 
up tho fleet formed partly of the ships of tl e subject Ceftic 
cantons partly of a number of Homan galleys hastily built 
on the Loire and manned with rowers from the ISarbonese 
province CsDsar himself advanced with the flower of his 
infantry into the territo^ of the Veneti But these were 
prepared beforehand ani had with equal skdl and resolution 
availed themselves of the farouiable circumstances which 
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ibe uatnro of th«. groaixl m Bnttans and the |>o*scsj<ioo of 
a eoasiderahV iisral pow«.r pfv*cute<J The coun'ry wm 
lanch jnter'eciod aud poorly fum shed with ^rain the towns 
were «ituated for the ino«t«tnrt on cliffs and tongues of had, 
and >kcn. accessible from the mainland onlr bj shoals which 
it was difficult to cjtjjs the im^rision of «DppJ;es and the 
condoctin? of •negt^ were equally difficult for the aroiT 
attacking l>v hnd, while the Celts dt means of their Te*'e!s 
coaIdfuroi«)i the towns easily with ereirthmg need and la 
the erent of the wor<t could accomplish their eraeuation The 
It^g’ons espended tleir time anJ strength in the e of 
the Aeoetian towns, oale to «<?e the eubstantial fmits of 
Tictorv ultimatelj earned off m the tcmcIs of theenensj 
Accordingly when the Homan fleet, long detained bi storms 
at the mouth of the Loire, armed at length on the coast of 
^»Tii Bnttany, it wa« left to decide the struggle hr a nsral battle 
con*cious of their supenenty on this element, 
forth their fleet aga ost that of the UoTsas com 
■ri tSi "landed by Ilnitus 2iot only did it number 220 sail, far more 
T«rti tliaa the ^rnsns hai been abk to bring cp but their high- 
built strong Mi!iDg-Te«je?< with flat bottoms were al«o tar 
better adapted for the high running wares of the Atlantic 
Ocean than theiow.ligntly boDtoarw galleys of thcBoroans 
wiib their -harp teels. ‘Neither the mi*si]e8 nor the boarding 
bnd'^cs of the Homans could reach the high deck of the 
enemr*# ressels, and the iron beaks recoiled powerless from 
the strong oaken planks But the Homan manners cut the 
ropes, br which the xards were iastened to the ma^ts by 
means of sickles fastened to long pole* , the yards and sails 
fell down and as tber did not know how to repair the 
damage speedily the ship was tha« rendfted a wreck ju*t 
as it 13 at the present dar by the falling of the mast* and the 
‘ Homan boats canij micceedcU by a jjint attack m mastenng 
the maimed Teasel of the enenSr "When the GanU per- 
ceiTcd this maaffUTre, tbev attempted to move from the 
coast on which ther had taken up the combat with the 
Homans, and. to gam the high seas, whither the Homan 
galleys could not follow them but unhappfly for them 
there suddenly in a dead calm, and the immense fleet, 
towards the equipment of which the mantime cautona had ap- 
plied all their energie*, was almo<t wholly destroyed by the 
Homan* Thus was this nara) battle — -«o far as hutoncal 
knowledge reaches, the earl est fought on the Atlantic 
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Oteaii— iu«t lik6 the engagement at Sljlaj two hundred 
years bi,lore (u 40), notwithstanding the most uufaiourable 
circumstances, decided m lavour ot the Homans by a luckv 
imention suggested by neces'-itj , The consequence ot the Snbmissioa 
Mctory achieved by Brutus was the surrender of the Teneti tti* 
and of all Brittany. More with a view to impress the”*"/*™® 
Celtic nation, after so manifold cndenccs of clemency to- 
wards the \anqniahed,by an exninple of fearful eeierity now 
against those whose resistance had been obstinate, than with 
the anew ot punishing the breach of treaty and the arrest of 
the Roman officers, Caisar caused the whole common council 
to be esecuted and the people ot the Venetian canton to 
the last man to be sold into slavery By tins dreadful fate, as 
well as by their intelligence and their pattiotisai, the Veneti 
have more than any otlier Celtic clan acquired a title to the 
sympathy of posterity 

Sabinus ineuiwliife opposed to the levy of the coast- 
states assembled on tbo Channel the same tactics by which 
Cffisar had in the previous v car conquered the Belgic general 
levy on the Aisne , be stood on the defensive till impatience 
and want invaded the ranks of the enemy, and then managed 
by deceiving them as to the temper and strengtli of nis 
troops, and above all by means of their own impatience, to 
allure them to an imprudent assault upon the Konian camp, 
m which they were defeated, whereupon the militia dis- 
persed and the country as far as the Seine submitted 

Tile Monm and Meiiapu alone persevered m withholding Eipe<2 bon* 
their recognition ot the Roman supremney To compel 
them to this, Csrsar appeared on their borders , but, rendered 
wi'ier by the esperiences of their countrymen, they avoided 
accepting battle on tbo borders of their land, and retn-ed into 
the torests vvliich*then stretched almo t without interrup- 
tion from the Ardennes towards the German Ocean The 
Romans attempted to make a road through the forest with 
the ase, ranging the felled trees on each side ns a barricade 
against the enemy’s attacks but even Gesar, darme- as he 
was, found it advisable alter some days ot most laborious 
marching, eopecidly ns it was verging towards waiitcr, to 
order a retreat, although but a smaU portion ot the llonni 
had submitted and the more powerful Menapii had not been 
reached at all In the following year (690), while Caesar 55. 
himself was employed m Bntain, the greater part of the 
army was sent airesh against these tnbca, but this expeda- 
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tjon nlfo rrmarnt^ m th« mam un«uc«^«ful XfTrrth'‘Ie«fc 
tleirault of tie )a*t eanpai^ti* lie almwt eo-npcta 
jv<!urtnti of CJaal iindtr llji. ilomininii of tie I otnana 
A\luk mitral Gaul lad •jjlmjtlivl to U wi‘hojt iv* stance, 
S" tluriu^ tht. can |« o*" 697 the Ilel'nc, and during that of 

the following \ear tie manttme cantons lad com 

p^lk t br f rco of ftrm« to aibuowl«!'»e tli Roman nile 
fbe lo'‘tT hopt^ wub uhich tl e Celtic patnots had bc^un 
lie last camr« gTi bad nowhere been fulSUed ‘Nei'hcr 
Germans n ir llntona bad cnirc to tht ir aid and in btlma 
tl e presence of I<abtenus I ad aulT "cd to pfvTetit tht reutwal 
of tl e conQjfta of the iprenotis ^ t ar 
r^W h AChde Cae«ar was tl us fortntng Iho Roman domain m 
cf the A\ e*t b% fo'ce of ani « into a compact « 1 ole I e tltd not 
n^l^ tooiHD Op foF ihc ocwlf-conqiitrinl couiitn' — wl icH 
was destined m fact to fill up the wide pap lu tha» doma a 
Vaba; between Italy ami Spam— eomn unieation? both with the 
Ital an home and with tl e Spanish prom m The com 
Quiiication Ivtneen Gaul anf lialr lad certa nJr Iwea 
Bsatenallr fieiliuted bp tl e tmlitsrr roa I laid out by Poni 
peius in 677 o»er Mont Gcnvrrv (P 27) but sincv the 
whole of Gaul had been subdued by tl e 1 t>aati«, them was 
need of a route crossm^ tie ndpe of t'e Alp* from the 
Talley of the I’o cot m a we*terlf but id a nonherir direc 
htrr *»d f a fhort^reo/nauniea'iefa bfttrfto JtiJr- 
and central GauL The way which leads oter the great 5- 
Berosrd into the VaJsis and along the JaXe of Geneia had 
loti" serred the mcTThant for this purpose , to get this road 
intolispower Oesar as early as the autumnof C97 ciu«ed 
Octodunim (Slartigny) tobe occupied b} Semus Galba.and 
tl e ml abitants of the \ alais to be reduced to robjeetioa — a 
re«uk wl leh was of course merely po^poned, not prevented, 

• by the brave resistance of tl ese mounta n peoples. 

•Hit with To gam communication witff Spam moreover, Publius 
Sfain. [./€ CrJS'Us was smt in the following vear (COS) to Aquitania 
with instructions to compel the Iben.an tribes dwelluj" there 
to acknowledge the Roman rule The task was not without 
dtfScultr, the Ibenans were united more coznpac Ir than 
the Celts and knew better than these how to learn from 
their enemies The tube* beyond the Pyrenees especially 
th* valiant Cantabn «cnt a contingent to their threatened 
countrymen with this there came expeneceed ofHcera 
trained under the leadership of fcertonus m the Roman 
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fa^biou wbo iniroduced fir i’* possible the principles of the 
Romnn nrt of war and especially of encampment, amon" the 
Aquitauian levy nlreadr respectable from its numbers* iintl 
lt3^alour But the excellint ojhccr who led the Romans 
i new i ow to surmount all ditBculties and after some hardly 
contested but succes lul battles he induced tl e peoples from 
the Garonne to tl e ncmit^ oi the Pyrenees to submit to the 
new master 

One ot the objects which Csesar had proposed to him- Fresh 
self— the sul jug ition of Gaul— had been in substance, with o'at on* 
exceptions scutelv worth mentioning attuned so far as 
could be attained at all by the sword But the other half 
of the worl undertaken by Cajaar was still far from being 
satisfactorily accomplished and the Germans had by no Germaoe 
means as vet been ever>wUre comielled to recognise the 
Rhine as their limit Even now lu tl e winter of 698 699 56-a5, 

a fresh cro sing of the boundary had taken place on the 
lower course of tl e nver, whither the Romans had not yet 
penetrated Tl e German tnbes of the Usipetes and The 
leucteri whose attempts to cross the Rhine lu the territory 
of the Menapu were already mentioned (P 236) had at 
length eludii g the ngilance of their opooneuts by u feigned 
retreat crossed in the vessels belonging to the Alenapii— an 
enormous Lost which is said including women and children, 
to have amounted to 430 000 persons Thev still lay app; 
rently, in the region of Nimeguen and Cleres but it w: 
said tliat ftllowitigtheinvitationsof the Celtic patriot part- 
they intended to advance into the interior of Gaul and t£ 
rumour was confirmed bv the ficc tl at bands of their horai 
men alreadv roamed as far as the borders ot the Trever 
But when Caisar with his legions amved opposite to then 
tl e son ly harassed emigrants seemed not desirous of fres 
conflicts but very ready to accept land from the Roman 
and to till it under their supremacy m peace TVhil 
negotiations as to this were going on a sus^cion arose u 
the mind of the Roman general that the Germans onl 
sought to gam time till the bands of horsemen sent out b' 
them had returned "U bether this suspicion was wel 
founded or not, we cannot tell but confirmed in it by ai 
attack, which in spite of the de facto suspension of arms i 
troop of tl 0 et emy made on his vanguard and exasperate! 
by the severe lo«3 thereW sustained Ca?«ar believe! 
himself entitled to disregard every consideration ot inter 
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mtional law When on the ^icond morning the prmcra and 
elders of the Germans appeared jn the Ponian camp to 
apologise for the attack made without the r 1 non ledge tlicj' 
wer& arreated, and tite tat^ttade aatfCfpatfffg rw a^asedt and 
deprived of their leaders were sud lenlj fallen upon by the 
Itomaii army It was ratheraman hunt thanabattle tho^e 
that did not fall under tho suord of tie Itoraans Mere 
droiviied in the Ithme almost none hut the dmsions de 
tached at the tune of the attack escaped the massacre and 
succeeded in recrossmg tlie Itfaine where the Sugatnbri 
gave them an asylum in their territory, apparently on the 
Iiippe The beiianour of Cajsar towards these German 
imnngranla met with severe and merited censure m the 
senate, but however little it can be excused, the German 
eucroachmeuta were emphaticilly checked by the terror 
which It occasioned Caisir however found it ndn«abla to 
take yet a further step and to lead the legous pier the 
CastfQQ Hhine He was not \nthout connections beyond tho nver 
thsnght -pijQ Qgrrjjaag the stage of culture winch they bud then 
iheRhioe reached, had as jet no national union in political dis 
organisation they~tbough from otl er caoses— fell nothing 
short of the Celts Tl c Ubii (on tho Sieg and Lahn) tho 
most cmhzcd among the German tribes, had recently been 
made subject and tributary by a powerful Suebiaii canton of 
the interior, and 1 ad as early 83 697 through their envoys cn 
treated Caisar to free them hke the Gauls from the Suebtau 
rule It was not Cs^ar’e design senouslyto respond to this 
suggestion iihich would hue inrolred him in endless 
enterprises but it seemed adii«able with the view of pre- 
venting the appearance of the Oermamc arms on tl e south 
of theBhme at leist <o show tie Koinan arras beyond it 
The protection which the fugitiio XTsipetes and Tencten 
had found among the Sugambri afforded a suitable occasion 
In the region apparently between Coblentr ami Andemach, 
CJE^ar erected a bmlgeof piles oier the Ehme and ltd his 
legions ncro«8 from the Trevenan to the Ubian territory 
Some smaller cantons gate m their submiS'^ion but the 
Sugarnbn, ogain'it whom the eipeditio i was pnmanlv 
directed, withdrew, on t) e appitnch of tl e Itoinan army with 
those under tbeir protection into the interior In like 
manner the powerful Suebian canton which oppre-sed the 
Ubii — probably the same nhirb subsequently a/ pears tinder 
the name of the Chatli— <aused thv districts immediately 
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ailjomiDg tl-je Tlbrnn territory to be eTflcuated and tbe non 
CO ubatmt portion of the people to be placed m safety, while 
all the men capable of arms were directed to assemble 
i»t the centre of the canton Ihe Bpman general 1 ad neither 
occasion nor desire to accept this challenge his object — 
partly to reconnoitre partly to produce an impressive effect 
if possible upon the Germans or at lea t on the Celts and 
his countrymen at home by an expedition over the Rliine-— 
was suhatautially atla ued after remaiQing eighteen days on 
the nght bank of the Rhine he again arrived in Gaul and 
broke down tl e Rhine bridge behind him (699) 55 

There remained the ms dor Celts Irom the close ‘Expcai- 
connection between tliem and the Celts of the continent t o s to 
especially the maritime cantons it ma\ readily be conceived ® 
that tl ey had at least sympatl ised with the national 
res stance and if thev did not ^nt armed assistance to tl e 
patriots they gave at any rate an honourable asylum m 
tl eir sea protected lale to evervone wl o was no longer safe 
in 1 18 natiie land This certainly mvohed a danger if not 
Jy r tie present at any rate for the future it seemed 
.^.'idicious — if not to undertake the conquest of the island 
itself-^at any rate to conduct there al^o defensive operations 
bv offensive means and to show the islanders by a landing 
on the coast that the arm of the Romans reached even across 
tl e Cl aniiel The first Roman offeer who entered Bnttany 
Pubbus CrassTi’, had already (697) crossed from thence to 57 
tl e tin inlands at the south west point of England (Scilly 
islands) in the summer of 0*19 CTsar him<’elf vith only two 5 ^, 
leg ons crossed the Channel at its narrowest part • He 
found the coast covered nth masses of the enemy 3 
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troops and sailed onward with his Tee«els ; hut the Bnhsh 
war-chanots moved on quite aa fast by land as the Koman 
galleys by sea, and it was only with the ntmoat difficulty 
that the Boman soldiers ^cceeded m gaming the shore in 
the face of the enemy, partly by waikog, partly in boats 
tmder the protection of the ship^ of war, which swept the 
^achwith missiles thrown from machines and by the hand- 
In the first alarm the nearest villages submitted , but the 
islanders soon perceived how weah the enemy was, and hovr 
be did not venture to move far from the shore The natives 
disappeared into the lotenor and returned only to threaten 
the camp , and the fieet, which bad been left in the open 
road«, suffered very considerable damage from the fcr«t 
tempest that burst upon it Hie Bomans liad to reckon them 
selves fortunate m. repellmg the attacks of the barbarians 
till they had bestowed the neccs ary repairs on the ships, 
and m regaining with th»«e the Gallic eoa«t he'bre the bad 
season of the year came on 

Cs«at him*elf was eo dissatisfied with the results of tlus 
expedition undertaken ucouaiderately and with inade^ate 
S5-5* means, that he immediately (m the winter of CSJ-vTfW) 
ordered o trausport fleet of 800 sad to be fitted out, and in 
M the spring of 700 ‘ailed a second time for the Kentish coast, 
on this occasion with five legions and 2000 cavalry The 
forces of the Britons as«embled this tune also on the shore, 
retired before the crrgity annsds frjtbaat nsS’ioga bsttJe, 
Cte^arimmediatelr set out on bis march into the interior, 
and after some successful conflicts cn)"3ed the nier Stour 
but he was obliged to halt very much against his will because 
the fleet m the open roads had been again half destroved by 
the storms of the Channel. Before they got the ships drawn 
up upon the beach and the extensive arrangetoents made 
‘ for their repair, precious time was li>»t, whicli the Celts 
wisely turned to account Ttii brave and cautious pnnct 


wiU> isili daU in hind— ditaof vtucht^bct in lUrlf bworan, alcaost okI^ 
frao th« Tmit.08 ef the inthentia u to the outslirr , but itjjnng th« ciufl^ 
jnsibiLties ma^t mir prdiap* be su) la ftronr of t..* viow thit tb( ii-in 
nut twh ch Suiho Lc it {I’vtaN/ right ia limb'/iog with tbit from wbicli 
tW infmtry crasol in the fij»t vorage) b to t« oou^ht B«»r Ambloloui* ^ 
the WHtof ^poG u Nn,u>d tlMCsi^i 7 .hirboiir ecar Ccil« 0^<**i't) to ll** 
ovt of the ffOmAntory and that the Uai.a; txfc glu* to t.K or 
XVmr liar Wa-tser Cu-b 
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Ca'^sKellaunus, who ruled in whnt is dor Jluldlc^ex and tho Ca* t«l- 
surrounding district — formerly tho terror ot tlie Celts to the 1*'’“'“ 
south of tfio Tlmmc* but now tho protector and clnmpioQ 
of tho’s'hol© nation — had headecJ the deftnee of the land 
Uc'oonswthat nothing ntall could be done with the Celtic 
infantry against the Iloman.and tliat the mass of the gentnl 
levy — which it ixas ditOcult to feed anddiHicult to control — 
was only a liindnneo to the deftneo , he tin refore di«mi-<«ed 
it and retained only the war-chanots, of which lie collected 
4000, and inwhuh the warrior^, accustomed tn leipdowu 
from their chariots and fipht on foot, could he cmplojed in 
a two-fold rnauccr like tW burgess-caialn of the earliest 
Home "When C'c^ar waa ooto more able to continue Ins 
march, lie met w-ith no interruption to it, but the Bnti<h 
war chariots moved always m front and alongside of tho 
Homan annj, induced the evacuation of iho couiitrj (which 
Irora the absence of towns proicd no great diflnuUy), pre- 
vented the sending out of detnebments and threatened tho 
comrounicslions Ihe Th lines was crossed — appartiitJy 
between Kingston and Brentford above London—bv the 
Homans, they moved forward, but made no real progress, the 
general achieved no s ictory, the soldiers made no booty, and 
the only actual result, the submission of tt e Tnnobautes m 
the modern Es«ev, w as less the effect of a dread of the Homans 
than of the deip hostility between this canton and Ca«8ivel 
lauuus The danger increased with ewry onward step, and 
the attack, w hich the princes otHent by C i^sivellaunus’ orders 
made on the Bomnn mv a! camp, although it wis repulsed w as 
an urgent warning to turn back The tiking by storm of a 
great British abatis, m which a multitude of cattle iell into 
the hands of the Romans furnished a passable conclusion to 
the aimless advance and a tolerable pretext for returniifr 
Cassivellaunus was sagacious enough not to dnve the 
dangerous enemy to extreJnitieg and promised as Cte^ar 
desired him, uot to disturb the Triuobautcs to pay tribute and 
to furnish hostages nothing was said of delivering up arms 
or leavmg behind a Homan gamsini and even those promises 
were, it may be presumed, so far as they concerned the 
future neither giTcn nor received in earnest After receir 
ing the hostages Ciestr returned to the naval camp and 
thence to Gaul If he, as it would certainly seem, had 
hoped on this occasion to conquer Britain the scheme was 
totally thwarted partly by the v»ise defensive system of 
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Ca*9iTeI[annn« partlr and chiefly fay tfae Tin«emcfablene'9 
of the Italian oared fleet la the waters of the >.orth Sea , 
for it IS certain that the stipulated tribute was never paid. 
But the immediate object — of rou«Tag the islanders out 
tfaur Laughtj' 5ecinit» aind inducing them la their cmi 
interest no longer to ai.dw their island to be a rendezvous for 
continental emigrant' — 'eems ceitainivto havebetn attained 
at least no complaints are aflenvards fatard as to the 
bestowal of such protection. 

fbecoo- The work of repeUmg the Germanic invasion and of 

rr-riey subduing the continental Ctlta was completed But it is 

easier to subdue a free nation than to keep a subdued 
one in subjection The nvaliy for the hcgemonv by which 
more even than br the attacu of Pome the Celtic nation 
had been ruined was id some measure set aside by the 
eonqnest inasmuch as the eoaqtieror took the hegemony to 
him«elf S pamte intere'ts were sdent , nnder the common 
oppre'«ioQ at anr nte they felt them'elres again as one 
people and the infloite value of that which they had with 
udiflerence gambled awar when ther po'3e«*ed it — freedom 
and nationality — was now, when it was too late fuUv appre- 
ciated far their lofim e longing But waa it indeed too late ^ 
With indiffonn^ <bame tb'v confessed to tliemselrea that a 
nation, which numbered at least a miliion of men capable of 
anra a nabon of snaent and well founded warlike renown 
had allowed the roke to be imposed on it by at the most 
60 OOOBomans The eabmissionof the confederacy of central 
Gaul without hanng struck even a blow, the submission of the 
Belgic confederaev wubou*^ hanng done more than merelv 
shown a wi«h to strike > the heroic fall on. the other hand of 
the'Nemi andthe^enetI,theea:^lelous and*>ucoe*'.ful resist 
f nee of the Vonni, andoftbeBn(on3und#rC5is..iveCaanns — 
all that in each ca<e had been done or neglected had faded 
or bad snccecded — apuired the iruids of the patriots to new 
attempts, if possible more united and more successful 
Espeeiallr among the Oiltic nohditr there preraDed an 
eicitement, which seemed every moment as if it must break 
out into a ^neral lonurectioQ Even before the second 
M expedition to Bnta n 10 the spring of 700 Cffsar had found 
it necessary lo go in person to the Treven who, since they 
57 had compromised thetD*e!rea in the 2>ervian confl c* m G97, 
had no longer appeared at the general d ct« and had formed 
more than suspic aus connections with the Germans beyond 
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tlio Elimc At that time Cse^ar lifld contented hjm«elf with 
cwyinp the men of \nost tioio amonp; the patriot partj, 
jnrticularh Indiitiomarns, along with Jiim to Ilritain m tho 
nnha of the Treienau cavaltj •lontingcnt , ho djd hia 
utmost to oierlook tho conspiracy, that ho might not by 
strict measures npen it into insurrection But when tho 
ilioduan Dumnoris who likewise was present in the army 
destined for Britain nommallT as a caialry oflicer, but really 
ns ft hostage peremptonlr refused to imbark and rode 
home instead, C'c*ar could ndt do otherwise than liaio him 
pursued as n de'serter, he was accordingly overtaken by the 
division sent after him and when he ^tood on his deftMce 
was cut doivn (700) That the most illuotnoiis knight of 54 
the most powerful and tho least deiiendent of the Celtic 
Cantona ahovdd have been put to deatli by tbo Homans, 
was a thunder clap for tlio whole Celtic nobility everyone 
who was conscious of similar sentiments— and tl ey formed 
the great nnjorrty— «au in that catastrophe the picture of 
what uns in store for himself 

If patriotism and despa rhadinducedthehcads of tlie Celtic lR»un<oi 
nobility to oon«pire A. nr and self defence now droii. the con too 
apirators to stnke In the uviitcrof 700-701, with the excop- 54 53 
tiOD of a legion stationed in Brittanyand asecond m thoveiy 
unsettled cantou of the Cnniuies (near Chartres) the uhole 
Roman army numbering sir legions was encamped in the 
Belgic terntory The scantiness of the supplies ot gram had 
induced Ciraar to station his troops lurthcr apart than he 
was otherwise wont to do — in six different camps con 
Btructed m the cantons of the Bellovaci Ambi mi Mormi 
^'ervii Eemi and Eburoncs Tlie fixed camp placed 
furthest towards V*® ®^st in the territory of tho tburones 
probably not far Irom the later Aduatuca (the modern 
Tougeru) tho strongest of all coD«i 3 ting of a legion under 
one of tr e most distingmsffed of Oc-nr 3 leaders of division 
QmntiisTituriusSalnnus besidesdifferentdetachmentsledby 
toe brave Luaus Aiirunculems Cotta* and amountmir to 
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close combat, and contented thcmselres -mtli discharging 
their missiles from their unassailable positions into the dense 
mass of tile Romans Bewildewd, as if seeding deliverance 
from treachery at the Lands of tbe^tiaitor, Sabmus requested 
a conference with Ambionx , it was granted and he and the 
officers accompanying him were first diwined and then slain 
After the fall of the commander the Eburones threw them 
selves from all sides at once on the exhausted and despairing 
Romans and broke tbeir ranks, most of them including 
Cotta who had ilready been wounded met their death in 
this attack , a small portion who had succeeded m regammg 
the abandoned camp fiung themselves on their own, 
swords during the following night The whole corps was 
anmh dated 

This success such as the insurgents themselves hadCcen) 
hardW ventured to expect increased the excitement among attacW 
the Celtic patriots so greatly that the Romans were no 
longer sure of a single district with the exception of the 
Hcdui and Remi, and the insu-rection broke out at the 
moat cUverae points First of all the Eburones followed up 
their victory Reinforced by the levy of the Aduatuci, who 

§ ladly embraced the opportunity of requiting the injury 
one to them by Cssir, and ol the powerful and still un- 
subdued Menapii they appeared in the temtory of the 
iServii who untnedialely joined them and the whole host 
thus swelled to GO 000 fiime betoro the Roman camp 
formed m the ITervnn canton Quintus Cicero who com 
manded there, had with bis weak corps a difficult position, 
especially as the beMecers Icarniug from their foes con- 
structed ramparts and trenches testudines and mm cable 
towers after the Roman fash on «iid sliowered fire bails and 
burning spears over tlie straw covered liuts of the camp 
The only hope of the besieged rested on Ccesar who Ky not 
so very far off with three kgioos m his winter encampment 
m the region of Amiens but — a significant proof of the 

feeling that prevailed in Gaul — ^for a considerable time not 
the slightest ind cation reached the general either of tho 
disaster of Sabmiia or of the perilous situation of Cicero 
At length a Celtic horsen an from Cicero scamp succeeded 
in stealing through the enemy to Casar On receiving tl o CEs.ar pr*- 
startling news Ctc«ar immediately set out, although only ‘o h » 
With two weak legions togetbev nnmbenng about 7000 and ^ 

400 horsemen , nevertheless the announcement that Cossar 
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was advancing suiBced to mduce the insurgents to raise the 
siege It was time, not one tenth of the men m Cicero’s 
Tteinsur Camp remained UQwouoded C'psar, against whom the 
uisurgent army had lujoed, deceived the enemy, m the 
* way which he bad already on seieral occasions successfully 

applied, as to his strength, under the mo«t unfaTOurablo 
circumstances they ventured on assault upon the Eoman 
camp and Eufiered a defeat It is singular, but characteristic 
of the Celtic nation, that jq consequence of this one lost 
battle, or perhaps rather in consequence of Cm^ar s appear 
ance in person on the scene of coudict, the insurrection, 
which had commenced so victonously and extended fo 
widely, suddenly and pitiahlv broke off the war The 
Ifervii, llenapii Adaituci Sburones, returned to their 
home'» The iorcea of the maritime cantons who had made 
preparations for assailing the legion m Brittany, did flio 
same The Treven, through whose leader Indutiomsrus 
the Eburones the clients of the powerful neiglibourjng 
canton, tad been chiefly loduved to that so 6uci.c«iirul 
attack, had taken arms on the sews of the disaster of 
Aduatuca and advanced into the territory of the llcmi with 
the view of attaclTog the legion cantoned there under tl o 
command of labicnus , they loo desisted for the present 
from continuing the struggle Ca?«sf not unwillingly post- 
poned further measnres 8gam«t tho revolted districts till the 
spring la order not to expose his troops which hid euffvrcd 
much to the whole seventy of the (lallic winter, and with 
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by Ctesar m central Gaul and tbereby declared -war rust aa 
openly as a part of the Belgic cantons had done by the 
ftttacV.8 on the camps of Sabinna and Cicero The mnter 
was drawing to a close when C'ft-ar set out with Ins araij , 
which meanwhile had been considerably reinforced, against 
the insurgents The attempts of the Treren to concentrate «n<l ^np- 
the revolt had not succeed^ed , the agitated distncts were 
kept in check by the marching m of Homan troops, and 
those m open rebellion were attached m detail First tl e 
Nerru were routed by C'C'^ar in person The Senones and 
Carnutes met the same fate The Mempii, the only cinton 
which had never submitted to the Homans, were compelled 
by a grand attack eimnUmeously directed agamst them 
from three aides to renounce their long pre‘«ervfcd freedom 
Labienus meanwhile was preparing the same fate for the 
Treven Their first attic) hid been paralysed partly by the 
refusal of the adjoining German tribes to luraisb them with 
nieitenancs partly by the f«ct that Indutiomarus the 
soul of the whole movement bad fallen m a skirmish with 
the cavalry of Labienua But they did not on this account 
abandon tlieir projects “With tbeir whole force they appeired 
lu front of Labienus and waited for the German bands that 
were to follow, frr their tectmting agents found a better 
reception than they had met with Irom the dwellers on 
tlie Hliifle among the warlike tribes of the interior of 
Gent any, especially as it would appear among the Chatti 
But when Labienus seemed as if ne wished to avoid these 
and to march off in all haste, the Treven attocked the 
Homans even before the Germans arnved and in a most un- 
fa\ Durable spot, and were completely deteated Nothing 
remained for the, Germans who came up too late but ti 
return nothing for the Trevenan canton but to submit 
its government reverted to the bead of the Boman party 
Cingetonx the son in law of lodutiomarus After these ex- 
pedition« of C‘e'>ar agiinst theHlenapii and of Labienus a«-ains 
tho Treven tl e vvliole Bomin army was again united m th< 
terntory ol the latter "Witb the view of rendering tht 
Germans disinclined to come back Ctesir once more cros^ei 
the Rhine in order if possible to strihe a vi'»orous blov 
against the trouble«ome neighbours but as”tlie Cliatti 
faithful to tl eir tried tactic^ isat.tnbled not on their we«teri 
boundary but far rn the interior apparently at the Gar: 
mountaios, for the defence of the land, he iromediatel; 
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turned bact. nnd enatcnled himself with leann" behind a 
garrison at tbn nawige of the IJliine ” 

K<ji 1 u!ot 7 Aceoonts liaa tbu» been settled anlb all the tribe* that 
took part m the nvinz, the rbumne* alone were passed 
tiarelw forgotten ‘Since C'e«ar had met with the 

disaster of Aduatiiea, he had worn mourning and hid sworn 
that he irouJd oalrlaj- it aside wl on he aho ilj Lire areng^ 
his soldiers, wbo iiid not fallen m honourable uar, bat had 
b<H.n Imcheroualy murdered, ilelnV's and passive the 
rburones eit in their hot* and looted on as the neighbour- 
ing cantons one after nnotlur submittid to the Homan*, till 
the Homan civalrj* from the Trercnan temtoiy adraneed 
through the ArJtnnea into their land So littli. were the/ 
pirpired for the attacL, that the eavalir had almost seized 
the king Ambinnx in liis house , with great difficult/, while 
his attendants saenCced themselves on Im bihalf, he escaped 
into th« ncighbounog thicket Ten Homan Jegioos soon 
followed the earaln At iho ssme tme an invitation waa 
u«ued to the suwunding tnbes to hunt the outbwed 
Eburoncs and pillage their land in concert with the Homaa 
soldiers, not a ftw complied with the eal! mclading even an 
audacious land of Sugambnao hor*emiD from tie other 
sido of the Hhin^.'i’ho for that matter treated the Homans 
no better than the Eburones, and had almost b/ a danng 
tmip de «rt«n suqiri*ed the Homan camp at Aduatuca. The 
fate of the ITjuroues was ifrcadluf Jfow ivcr tfie/ might hide 
themselvei in fonsts and morasses there were mom hunters 
than game 'Mm> not themselves to death like the grev- 
haired prince Catuvolcus, onlvaftw saved life and libe-ty, W 
among thc«e few was the man whom the Homans sought above 
all to seize, the pnnee Ambionr, with hut four horsemen he 
escaped o»er the Hbine This ciecution tgiiast the canton 
which had trinsgre^sed above all the rest was followed m 
the other diatncts by procc««es*of high treason against in- 
dividuals The season for clemency was past At the b d 
ding of the Homan proconanl the cnunent Carantic knight 
S 3 Arco was beheaded W RoinaQ lictors (701) and the mle of 
the fatcet was thus ionDsIIy inaugurated Opposition was 
silent, tranquillity everywhere prevailed. Cassar went as 
he was wont towards the end of the ycir 701 over the Alps 
that ibrough the winter be might observe more closely the 
daily increasing complications in the capital 
£«<]s4 it^ die ea'racious calculator had on this occasion nuscalco* 
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lilcO The fire was emot}icrc3»bnt not eitingulslied Tlie 
stroke, under which the head of Acco fell, was felt by tlio 
whole Celtic nohihtv. At thisTPiT TOoment tiio position of 
affairs presented better prospects tlnn eter The insurrec- 
tion of the last winter had eTidentlj filled only throunh 
Ca^ar bim«elf appearing on the scene of action , now ho 
was at a distance, detuned on the Po by the imminence of 
civil war, and the Gallic army, which was collected on the 
upper Seme, was fir separated from its dreidetl leader. If 
a general insurrection now broke out m central Gaul, the 
Homm nrmj might be surrounded, and the almost unde- 
fended old Jlomin provinee be overrun, before C^^ar re- 
appeared beyond the Alps, eien if the Italian cooiplicatious 
dia not altogether prevent him from further concerning 
lumself about Gaul Conspintors from all the cantons of 
eentnl Gaul a««eniblcd, the Camutes, as most directli Th« Car* 
affected by the eiceution of Acco, offered to tike the leai outw 
On a set day ua the innter of 701*702 the Camntian 5342 
knights Gutniatus and Conconnetodumous gave at Cenabum 
(Otleana) tbe signal for the tuiDg and put to death all the 
Roinins who happened to bo there The most vehement 
agitation seized the lenslh and breadth of Gaul , tbe patriots 
everywhere bestirred triem«ehei But notbmg stirred the 
nation so deeply ns the insurrection of tbe Arvcrni The The At- 
government of this community, which had formerly under verou 
Its kings been the first in southern Gaul and bad still after 
tbe fall of its princedom occasioocd by the unfortunate wars 
agiinst Borne (iii 170) continued to be one of the wealthiest, 
moat CTvili'ed and moat powerful in all Gaul, bad hitherto 
imiolably adhered to Borne Even now the patnot party 
in the governing common council was in the minonty , an 
attempt to induce *jt to join the in'«urrection was in vam 
The attacks of the patnots were therefore directed against 
the common council and the evisting constitution itself*, and 
tbe more «o, tliat the change of constitution which aiuon>» 
tbe Arverniins had substituted tbe common council for the 
prince (P 222) had taken place after the nctones of the 
Bomans and probably under their raQuence The leader of Veremg*. 
the Arveroian pitnota Vercingetoni one of those nobles tortx. 
such as we meet with among the Celts, of almost regil 
nuthonty in and beyond his canton, and a stately, brave, 
■Sjag-af-inna xnap to bool;. left the eoniJaJ tKp 

countiy people, who were as hostile to tbe ruling oligarchy 
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as to the IJomana, at onw to re-esfabliah the Arvernian 
monarclij and to go to war with Home The mulntudo 
quictlf joined him , the restoration of tho throne of Ijuerias 
and Betuitua was at tho same time the declaration of a 
national war agnmst Eome The centre of unity, from the 
want of which all previous attempts of the nation to shako 
off the foreign joke had tailed, was now found in the neir 
self nominated king of the Arvermana Vercingetorix be- 
came for the Celts oi the eontmeufc wJnt Casajvellaunua was 
for the insular Celts, tlie feeling stronglj pervaded tho 
masses tliat he, if anj one, was the man to save the nation 
‘*j»vad«C The west from the mouth of the Garonne to that of the 
H e insur- Seine was rapidly infected bj the insurrection, oud Ttrcinge- 
iTction. tom was recognised by all the cantons there as commander- 
jn chief, where the common council made any dilScult} , tha 
multitude compelled it to join the inovemeut, only a few 
cantons, such as that of the Bituriges, required compulsion 
to join It and t!ie»« perhaps only for appearance’ sake liie 
insurrection fouud a less favourable soil in the regions to 
the es«t of the upper Loire Even thing here depondi d on 
the Hsdui, and these wavered ihe patriotic party was 
veiy strong in this canton but the old ontagonism to 
the hegemony of the Anermana counterbal'incea thtirin 
fluence— to the most serious detriment of the msurrettion, 
ns the accession of tho eastern canton*, particularly of the 
Sequam and Uehetii, was conditional on the secession of 
the ITirdui and geuemllr lo (his part of Gaul the dccistcn 
rested with them "While tboinourgents were thus Jabouniig 
partlj to induce the cautoos that still hesitatetl.cqjcciaJly the 
llicdui, to join them, partlj to git posscs«ion of arbo — one 
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to declare tliemsehes vaii\slied» peace continued la Italy, 
and Caxar m as once more at the head of Ins army 

But uliat were they to do? It was folly under such The Gi Ik 
circumstances to let tlie matter come to the decision of 
arms, for these had already decided irrevocahly They*" 
might as well attempt to shake the Alps by throwing •stones 
at them as to shake the legions by means of the Celtic 
bands, whether these might be congregated m huge masses 
or sacrificed in detail canton after canton Veremgetoni 
despaired ot defeating the Somans He adopted a system 
of warfare similar to that by which Cassiiellaitnus liad saved 
the insular Celts The Boman infantry was not to be van 
quished but C'C'^ar s eaialn consisted almoaf eiclu«ively of 
the contii geut of the CtUic nobility, and was practically 
di'^solied by the general revolt It was possible for the 
inourrection which was m fact ts‘*entiaUy compo-sed of the 
Celtic nobility, to deielop such a superiority in this arm, 
that it could lay waste the land fir and wide, bum down 
ton ns and villages destroy tbe iDagazmcs and endanger the 
supplies and the commuDicalions of the enemy ivithout hia 
being able seriously to hinder it Vercingetonx accordingly 
directed all his efforts to the increase of his cavalry, and of 
the infantry archers who were according to the mode of 
fighting of thit time regularly associated with it The 
immense and self obstructing masses of the n il tia of the 
line he did not indeed send home but he did not allow them 
to face the enemy, and attempted to impart tot I em gradually 
some capacity ot intrenching marching and manmuvrmf' 
and some perception that the soldier is not destined merely 
lor single combat Learning from the enemy he adopted m 
particular the Roman system of encampment on which d* 
pended the whole 'secret of the tactical superiority of tl 
Boroaus , for m consequence ot it eveiy Roman corps coi 
hmed all tl t adi antages of the garnson of a fortress with i 
the advantages of an offensive armv • It w true that asyste 
completely adapted to Bntain which had few towns i 
its Tude, resolute and on the -whole united inhabitants w; 

• Tl » t u trn» only jwsMe »> long «, nT«i xe weapons ch e( 
a m«il at call o" aad aUtt ng In the modeni nreJo of warfere, as Vopolci 
has eicellenlly upla ned th s system has boDome laappi cable becaase n 
our ofTenuxe n eapoos opent ng f om • d slaoce U e deployed pos t on s xno 
ailrantigcoua than the conceDtraied. la Lcura fame the rexerse was tl 
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not ab'olutelr tTansferable to the nch regions on the Loire 
and their indolent mhabitants on the ert of utter po'itical 
dissolution Tercingetonint least accomplished this much, 
that they did not attenvit as hitherto to hold eTcrr town 
with the result of holdtrg none, ther agreed to destroy 
the places not capable of defence hetore attack reached 
them, but to defend with all thej might the stroaj for- 
tres’*es At the same time the Arremian king did what he 
could to bind to the cause of their country the cowardly and 
backward bv stem screnty, the hesitating b} entreatits and 
representation", the coretous by go’d, the decided opponents 
br force, and to compel or allare the rabbL high or low to 
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hi3 infantry amidst the moraases adjoining the toim m a 
position so unapproachable, th*it eren without bemg covered 
by the cai airy they needed not to fear the attack of the legions 
Celtic ca\ airy covered all th^ roads and obstructed the 
communication The town was strongly garrisoned, and 
the connection between it and the army before the walls 
■was kept open Ctcsar s position was \ery awkward The 
attempt to induce the Celtic infantiy to fight was unsuccess 
lul, it stirred not from its unassailable lines Bravely as 
his soldiers in front of the town trenched and fought, the 
besieged vied with them in ingenuity and courage, and they 
had almost aucceeded in eetwig fire to the siege apparatus 
of their opponents The task withal of suppljnng an army 
oi nearly 60,000 men with provisions m a country devastated 
far and wide and scoured by far superior bodies of cavalry 
became daily more difBcuU The sleuder «tores of the Boii 
were soon used up, the supply promised by the Hmdui 
failed to appear, the corn was already consumed, and the 
soldier was placed exclusively on fiesu rations But the 
moment was approaching when the town with whatever 
contempt of death the gamson fought, could bo held no 
longer Still it was not impossible to withdraw the troops 
secretly by night and to destroy the town before the enemy 
occupied It Verciugctonx made arrangements for this 
purpose but the cry of distress raised at the moment ot 
evacuation b> the women and children left behind at 
tracted the attention of theBomans, the departure tniai 
carried On the following gloomy and mnj day the Romans Avan«unv 
scaled the walls and esasperoted by the obstinate defence coaqneied. 
spared neither age nor «ei m the conquered town The 
an pie stores which the Celts bad accumulated m it, were 
welcome to tl e starved soldiers ol CTsar "With the capture 
of Avaricum (spring of 702) s lirst success had been achieved ' 
over the insurrection, and* according to former expenence 
Cs'^ar might well expect that it » ould now dissolve, and that it 
would only be requisite to deal with the cantons mdiv idualij 
jVfttr he had therefore shown himself with his whole army 
in the canton of the Umdui and had by this imposing 
demonstration compelled the patnofc-paitj agitating there to 
keep themselves quiet at least for tlit moment hedivadedOrw 
his army and sent Labienua back to Agediiicum that lu riJn to 
combination with the troops left there ho might at the 
head of four 'egions suppress the movement m the tern 
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tory of the Camutfs imd SLnotsea who on thi* occa-*»on once 
more took tilt Jeo I trhilt he hm«ilfwith the*iiremamiD" 
lemons tumoii to the f‘»uth and papntvd to cnirv the war 
uitotfie tmraian monntam*, <1 e proper temcor) ofVer- 
cin"ctQnx * 

I Labi ijus aoTedfroni \gcdincum up the I ft bank ofiho 
Stine with a riiir to po» bjm«Llf i f I-utetia the 

(o.l. of t] o ftmi. ..W«l »o <*» 1 
froo. IP H o-rPP .eoomi p<r. (roo mile ton of llie urer^ot 
Muntf^ to rwlu-e it ojraio to mbj •«^tion But behind 
3Wo,!.mom f f..o) to fo'o'l '’y^ 'f»'' 

arwr of lP.o iwursi-ol-, oli'ol' l>oJ Pio™ tJ-eo op o pMtion 
leliin-n uo.k,ii!,Wo onj^r fl.e Prador«bip of tlie 

J CamuPogooioi I nltoled o ocrtiu, dislaBte 

WMcd the Se neat MeM'itunn and mured up its right bank 
uuhindere 1 fowar U LuMia , Caoulogeu^ ca i»d tbw town 
to be burnt and the l»fr<IST» Jeading to the left baal to be 
broken down and took uP * |>««tic>n over asainst labienoa 
in wb cb tl e latter cooJu neither bnog him to battle nor 
elT et a pasvige under the e>ee of the be*hle nroij- 

The floman mam anoT lo its turn adianced along tl e 
Allier down into the winton of the Arrem! T*rcingetonx 
attempt^ to prerent it ftom ero<5i6g to the left bank of the 
jVilier but C»«ar OTerreacKed him and -ifter some dnrs 
stood be/bro the Arrenwan capital Gergona.* Tercinge- 
tom howerer douhtle'is even while be was confronting 
Cy«ar on the Allier bad caused sufficient stores to be col- 
lected in GcrgOria and » 6ted catup pronded with strong 
stone ramparts to be constructed for his troops in froatof the 
walls of the town which wa» <uu3ted on the summit of a 

S rettT steep bill , and as be had a suffinent start, he arnred 
jfore Cm«3r at Gergonasnd avniited the attack in the forti 
bed camp under the wall of the fo-trc'S. Caisar with his 
comparatirelj wrak armj could reither reguJarlj besiege the 
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{ ilsLO nor e^cn sufGcicntly Uockailo it; lio pitclitd Ins camp 
)i.lo\r the* n«ing ground occupied by Vcrcingetonx, and i\aa 
compelled to prc«enoau attitude aamactiTona lua opponent. 

It was almost a Mctory lor the insurgents, that Caj^ar’s 
career of ndrauco from triumph iVi triumph had been sud 
denlj cheched on tho Seme and on the AUicr In fict the 
con^equencts of this check for Ca*sar weri- almost cqun a 
lent to those of a deft at The llicdui, who had hitherto The n»Jai 
continued laciUatiiig, now mado preparations m earnest to warer 
join the patriotic party, the body of men, whom Cscsar had 
ordered to Gergovia, had on tlie march been induced bj its 
ofltcors to declare for the insurgents, at the same time they 
had begun in the canton itself to plunder and kill the 
Homans settled there Cir®ar, who had gone with two- 
thirds of the blockading army to meet that corps of the 
Ila-dui which w as heing brought up to Gergoi la, had by liis 
sudden appearance roc^led it to nominal obedieni-e , but it 
was more than ever a hollow and fragile relation, the con- 
tinuanco of which had been almost too diarly purchased by the 

f rcat peril of the two legions left behind m front of Gergona 
‘or Vercingctorix, ripidly and resolutely aiailing h)m»e)f of 
CT«ar'a departuix, liad during his absence made an attack 
on them, winch bad well nigh ceded m their bemg oier* 
powtrod and the Homan camp being taken by storm. 

Cir«ar’B unnralled celerity alone averted a second catas- 
trophe like that of Aduatuca Though the Ilmdui made once 
more fair promi e«, it might be foreseen that, if the blockade 
showld atill be prolonged without result, they would openly 
range them«elies on the «ide of tho insurgents and would 
thereby compel Caj«ar to raise it, for their accession w ould 
interrupt the comnmmcatjon between him and Labienu'i, 
nud expose the latter especially m his j<<olation to the 
greatest peril. C't'sarwasrcsolTed not to let matters come to 
this pa«s, but, bowel er pamjul and even dangerous it was to 
rttiro from Gergoiia without hanng accomplished his object, 
neverthekss if it must be done rather to set out immediately 
aud by marching into the canton of tLe Hsdui to preient 
at auy coat their formal desertion Ifefore entering how Cssai 
e'er on this retreat which was far from a'^reeable to 
lus quick and saugiune temperament, he made y et a last Jl*'®*’* 
attempt to free himself from his painful perplexity by a ^*''5°^*’ 
brilliant 6uecc«s While the bulk of the garrison of Ger- 
Ipiy'fu *r.aa ‘jaruup/vk vn arriit uu ■w^indji ‘I’nt 

TOL IT. 
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was cxpectet!, l!ie 72oman pencnl watclied hu op- 
fwrtuuitj to furpn‘>i> atiotbcr ucctm coorensentiy 
oituatrti but at themoimnt lift l>arc Inrealih the Koman 
»'torminj; co}umn« soaticf^the csmj>-w»n, and OTCuried the 
nearest quarttrs of the camp, but the whole garrison was 
alreailr alarmed, and owing to the email di^tanees Cifar 
found it not adnaaMo to n*!. the eecond aj*3ult on the 
atr-walL Ho garc the eigttal for n.treir , but the foremo«t 
1 gion', earned awa^ bjr the impi.tuo<it\ of nctorr, heard 
not or did not wish to hi-ir, and piuhtAl fomard without 
halting up to the city-wall, eome cien into the city. But 
tnasftH more and moiv d(.nse threw them^elm in Iront of 
th« intnidtrs; the fonmoit fill the columns stopped, in 
>am centunons and legionancs fought with the moat devoted 
and heroic courage, tho aaaailants were chased with verr 
considerable loss out of the town and down the lull, where 
the troops etationed by Crsar in the plain rmiied theta 
and prennted gnratcr mischief Tlie espected capture of 
Gergona had bwn converted into a defi^at. and the consideN 
able loss m kiUi'd and wounded— there were counted 700 
soldiers that had /alien, including 4G etrnhmons— teas the 
least part of the m«roHune Ca*s3r’s impo«irg po“ttion in 
Gaul depended e-seutially on the halo of victory that sur- 
rounded Inta . and this began to grow pale The conilicte 
iixtirrK around Aiancura. Caisar’s vain attempts to compel the 
cnemv to fight, the resolute di fence of the atv and its 
almost nccidtntal capture by storm, bore a stamp diflerent 
from that of the earlier Celtii. wars, and had etreogtheued 
rather than impaired tho confidcnco of the Celts in them- 
aches aud thnr leader Moreover the new aystem of war- 
fare— the making head against the enemy in entrenched 
camps under the protection of fortres'C's — had completelr 
approved itself at Lutetia as well as at Gergovri. Lastly 
this defeat, the fir«t which Ce»ar in person had suffered 
from the Celt«, crowned their Buece«3, and it accordingly 
gave as it were the aigtial for a second outbreafc of the 
insurrection Tlic Hsdui now broke formaUy with Cffsar 
and entered mto union with Vercingetonx Their con 
tiDgent, which was still with Caisar’s army, not only de- 
serted from it but al«o took occasion to cany off the tupbts 
of the army of Cfe^or at ^onodunnm on the Loire, whtrebr 
ihe chests and magaimes, a number of fresh hor’es and all 
the Lo'tages furnished to Cssar, fell into the hands of tho 
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nsurgents It was of at least equal importniicc, tliat on this f s ng of 
nows the BelgD who I id hitherto kept aloof from the whole tie 
rao\emeut bt gnix to bestir themstlvi-s The powerful can 
ton of the Beilo\aci rose with tho^view of attacking m the 
rear the corps of Labienus while it confronted at Lutetia 
the lerj of the surrounding cantons of central Gaul Erery 
where else too men were taking to arms, '•lie strength of 
patriotic enthusiasm carried along with it even the most 
decided and mo t favoured partisans of Eoiue, such na 
Commius king of the Atrebates, who on account of his 
faithful seniccs had recened Irom the Eomans important 

S nvilegcs for his commumtv and the hegemony over tho 
lorini The thriads of the insurrection rimifleS eieu into 
the old Itoman proiince, they chenshed the hope perhaps 
not without ground, of mducing the Allobroges themselves 
to take arms against the Romans With the single excep 
tiou of the Ecnn and of the districts— dependent immediately 
on the Itemi— of the buessione*, Leuci, and Liugones w liosc 
peculiar isolation was not affected even amidst this generij 
enthusiasm, the whole Celtic nation from the Pyrenees to 
the Ehme was now m reality, for tho first aud for the 
last time m arms for its freedom and nationality , whereas, 
singularly enough the whole German communities, who in 
the iormer struggles bad held the foremost rank kept aloof 
In fact the Treven and as it would seem the Menapii also, 
were prevented by their feuds with the Germans from taking 
an active part m the national war 
It wis a grave md momentous cnsis when after tbecswr# 
retreat from Gergovia and the lossol Ivoviodunum a council pJanof 
ot war was held m Ciesars headquarters regardmg the 
measures now to be adopted Vanous voices expressed 
themselves m favour of a retreat over the Cevennes mto tlie 
old Eoman province which now lay open on all sides to the 
insurrection fmd certainly was m urgent need of the le nons 
that had been ‘«ent from Home primar ly for its protection 
But Ctes-ir rejected this timid strategy suggested not bj the 
position of affairs, but by governmeut instructions and fear 
ot responsibility He contented himself witli callin" the 
general levy of the Romans settled m the province to 
md having the tront ers guarded by that levy to the best ot 
Its ability On the other hand he him elf set out m the ^asir 
opposite direction and advanced by forced marches to Agedin ua wntli 
eura, to wh ch lu ordered Labieuoa to retreat m all 1 aate ^-■>1’ eou* 
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TLe Ctlta natoralljr enJnroured to present the juact on of 
tbetwolto naiiamuo*. lAbicnusiaigbtlij'cro’sJiglbeJIanje 
and tnarcliing doi* n the light bank ol the Seine harp reached 
Agedmeurn whore he had Uft his rwerre and hi* baggage; 
bat he preferred not to allov iht Ctlts ogam to witness the 
retreat of Roman troops lie therefore instead of crossing 
the Marre crossed the S«.iQe under the ejea of the delud-*d 
entmr, and oa its left bank fought a battV with the ho«ti3e 
forces, in which he eoniju'Tcd. and among maor others the 
Celtic general him*‘elC the old Camulogenu', iras lift on the 
field, ^or wero the insurgents more successful la dttami^ 
Grsar on the Loire; Cie-ar gave them no tune to ass-mWe 
larger masses there, and without difficulty disper^d the 
militia of the llodui, which alono hi found at that point. 

Thus the junction of the two dimioni of the annr was 
happilr aceompli-hed. The iD«ufgcrts meanwhile had co^ 

‘ suited as to the further conduct of the war at JJibrae^ 
(AutuB)the cap tal of the Ha-dui, tha soul of the‘e ren- 
•uitations was again Ye-cingetom, to whom the cation was 
ciithas.asticllr tUn the -ncto-r of 

Particular luterests were not, it is 
the Uaxlui itUl in this deatb-strugg’c of the nation 
their claims to the hc^mony, and mado a 
national assemblr to aubstituto a leader ot their oim for 
Vermnsetonx. Rut the national repmeatatires bad not 
merely declined this and confirmed Ve^getonx in^e 
supreme command, but bad a3«o adopted his plan ® 

T-ithoot .It.n.t. 011 . Jl <™ lh» !a thst 

on which he had operated at Arancnm and at Gergom. 
As the base of the new po-itren there was selected the strong 
city of the Slandubii, AJeexa (Ab«e Snnte Reme n w Semur 
m the department Cote d Or)* and another intrenched camp 
was constructed under its wiuls. Immenv} stores were here 
accumulated, and the ajmrwws ordered thiHi^ from Ger- 
gOTia, haring its earalry raised br resolution of the nanonm 
assembly to 15 000 horse Cie-ar with the whole strength 
of his army after it was reunited at Agedincum took the 
direction of Besan^o. with the new of now approachmg 
the alarmed pronnee and protecting it from an inra'ion, tor 
m fact bands of insurgents had already shown tLcmaelres in 

• ■ns«q.''l“>o Jocmdi djcceej of li.e. wtetier Al»^ k set r»lt^ If ^ 
wilh (2i» kilofMtm to lie leolb «f Ejusfsa IVp. IXfoo*-, 

l*«J rifcb Jt sastreied m ti* ly oh jusEdoer coo rrr*. 
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the territory of the Helvu on the south slope of the Ce- 
Tenues AJesia lay almost on hia "way the cavalry of the 
Celts the only arm with which Vercmgetonx chose to 
operate attacked him on the routj but to the surprise of 
all was worsted by the new German squadrons of Cjesar and 
the Bomau infantry drawn up m eupportof tl etn Verange Csaar m 
tom hastened the more to shut himself up m Alesia , and 
if Cff^ar was not disposed altogether to renounce the offen- “ 
siye no course was left to him but for the third time m tuts 
campaign to proceed by way of attack with a far weaker 
force against an army encamped under a well gammoned and 
well pronsioned fortress and supplied with immense ma'ssea 
of cavalry But while the Celts had hitherto been opposed Se^eef 
by only a part of the Homan legion® the whole forces of Ales a 
Casar were muted in the lines round Alesn and Vercinge 
tons did not succeed, as he had succeeded at Avancum and 
Gergovia m placing his infantry under the protection of the 
walls of thi fortress and keeping bis external communica 
tions open for his own benefit by bis cavalry, while lie 
interrupted those of the enemy The Celtic cavalry already 
discouraged by that defeat inflicted on them by their despised 
opponents was beaten by C®«ar e German bor«o in every 
encounter The line of circumrallation of the besiegers 
extending about ten miles invested the whole town, in- 
cluding the camp attached to it ‘Vercingetonx had been 

E ared for a struggle under the walls but not for being 
?ged in Alesn in that point of view the accumulated 
stores considerable as they were, were yet far from sufhrient 
for hi3 army — which was aaid to amount to 80 000 infantry 
and 16 000 cavalry — and for the numerous inhabitants of the 
town Vercingetonx could not but perceive that his plan of 
warfare had on thiv^occasion turned to his own destruction 
and that he was lost uale®s tbo whole nation hastened up to 
the rescue of its blockaded gcmcral Tl e existing provisions 
were still when tho Roman circumrallation was closed 
sufijcicnt for a month and perhaps something more , at tho 
last moment, when there was still free passage at least for 
horsemen Vercingetonx dismnaed his whole cavalry, and 
sent at tho same time to the 1 eada of the nation lostruc 
tions to call forth all tl eir forces and lead them to the relief 
of Alc®ia He hiin«elf resohed to bear m person the re- 
spon«ibility for tho plan of war which 1 e had projected and 
which had miscarried remained in the fortres® to share m 
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gtKxl or CTil llie fate of bia followers Uut Cn^r made up his 
mind at oaet* to besiege and to he he*i<ged JJe prepared 
his line of circumrallation for defence also on its outer side, 
and fumi«hed him«elf sijtth pron^ions for a longn* penod- 
The dars passed , thtj had no longer a boll of pram in the 
fortress, and Ihejr wrre oWig«! to dnrt out the unhappy 
inhabitants of tl e town to pcn«h mi*erablr between the 
intrcnchnionts of the Celts and of the Jlomans, p tile^sly 
rrjected be both At the last hour there appeared behind 
CTsare lines the interminable nrrar of tue Cclto-Belgic 
nlicnng armr, said to amount to 250000 infautrj and 8WX) 
Aitrrpt *1 camlfT From the Channel to the Ccreimes the in«argeDt 
•' »' cantons had strained crery oerre to rescue the flower of 
their patnots and the general of their choice — the BcUoraa 
alone tud answered that ther were disposed to light against 
the Homan*, but not betond tbeir own bounds The lir»t 
WfT» as'ault, which the besieged of AJcsia and the reherjDg 
troops withont made on the Poman double Ime, was re- 
pulsed, but, when after a dar*s re*{ it was repeated, the 
Celts succeeded— at a spot where the line of circumrallahon 
ran orer the slope of a bill and could be assailed from the 
height abore— in Clliog up the trenches and Imrbng the 
deftflders do«u from the rampart. Tim Lsbienns, sent 
tluther br collected tbe nearc«t cohorts and threw 

him«elf with four legions on the foe Under the ejres of the 
zeiicral, who him*elf appeared at tie most dangerous moment, 
the assailants were driven back in a de«per3te hand to-hand 
conflict, and the “qusdrons of cavalry that came with C®sar 
taking the fugitnes in rear completed the defeat 
\lf u It was more than a great victory , the fate of Alesia, and 

e«r tnUieb indeed of the Celtic nation, was thereby irrevocably decided. 

*1110 Celtic armv utterly disheartened disj^ersed at once 
from the battle-held and went home. Tercingeton* might 
perhaps have even now taken Mflight, or at least have saved 
lumseif by the last means open to a free man he did not do 
so, but declared in a coonm of war that smee he had not 
succeeded m brcakui'- off the ahen joke, he was rcadv to 
grre him«elf up as a%ictim and to avert as far as possible 
flestniction from the nation by bringing it ou lus own head 
Thi* was done The Celtic officers delivered their general— 
the solemn choice of the whole nation — to the enemv of tbeir 
country for such punishment as he might think fit ifounted 
on his steed and in full Hfmnnr the king of the Arvenuans 
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appenred tcfore the Eoman proconsul and rode round Lis 
tnWnal ; then he surrendered his hotso and arms, and sat 
down in silence on the steps at Casar’s feet (703) Pive 52 
jenrs afterwards he was led m triumph through the streets Verciagt- 
of the Italian capital, and, tvhile his conqueror was ofTering tor x «r«. 
solemn thanks to the gods on the sumimt of the Cipitol, 
Verungctorix was beheaded at its foot ns gmltj of high 
treason against the Eoinan nation Aa after a day of gloom 
the pun breaks through the clouds at its setting, so des- 
tiny bestows on nations that are going do\ni a last great 
man Thus Haunibal stands at the close of the Phceni- 
cian history, and Yercingetoni at the close of the Celtic. 

They were not able to saie the nations to winch they be- 
longed from a foreign joke, but thej spared them the last 
retnaimng disgrace— am inglonous fall Veremgetotu:, just 
like the Carthaginian, was obliged to contend not merely 
against the public foe, but also and aboie all against that 
antinational opposition of wounded egotists and startled 
cowards, which regularly accompanies a degenerate cinliza 
tion , for him too a place lo history is secured, not by bis 
battles and sieges, but by tbe fact that be was abJo to furnish 
in hia oivn person a centre and rallying-pomt to a nation 
distracted and ruined hr the rivalry of maividual interests 
Amd yet there can hardly be a more marked contrast than 
between the eaber tewuemaa oC the Phcsoician. mercantile 
citv, whose plans were directed towards one great object 
with unchanging energy throughout fifty years and the bold 
pnnce of the Celtic land, whose mighty deeds and high 
minded self sacrifice fall within the compass of one brief 
summer The whole ancient world presents no more 
genuine knight, w hether as regards his essential character or 
his outward appeaftince But man ought not to be a mere 
knight, and least of all the statesman It was the knight, not 
the hero, who disdained to escape from Alesia, when ht 
alone was of more consequence to the nation than a hundred 
thousand ordinair brave men It was the knmht, not the 
b“rO,who gave himself up as asaenfiee, when the only thing 
gained by that sacnfiie was that the nation pabliclv 
dishonoured itself aud with equal cowardice and absurdity 
employed its ’ast breath m proclaiming tint its great 
hiotoncal deati -struggle was a crime against its oppressor 
How very difFtrent was the conduct of Haunibal in similar 
positions' It IS impossible ©part from thonoblo king ot the 
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Arrerni without n feeliu" of hi«tonca] and human Brmpathr; 
but it 1* charaetcnstK* of the Ctltip ualiojj, Jia ^“aJpat 

man was after all n crelr a knight. 

tltfUit The fall of \lc-ua au<I«thc capitulation of the array ca- 
woP<to closed la jt were fearful b'oira for the Celtic jnsurrvction , 
but blows nuite as Icaty liad befallen the nation and yet 
the conflict had Vwn renewed Tlie loss of Vcrcingefoni, 
however, was inrparablc W itb him uDitr had come to tl o 
ration , with him jl •eemed a!«o to hare departed. "iVe do 
not find that tho insurgents mad-* anr attenpt to continue 
their JO nt deflnceandtoappoint another generalissimo, the 
league of patnols fell to pieces of itself, and every clan was 
left to fight or come to terms with the Ito’naus as it pleased 
JTaturally the de*in> after re*t currwhere prcratled. Casar 
too had an interest in bringing tfie war cjmckly to an end. 
Of the ten years of 1 is governorship seven bad elap«ed, and 
the Ja®t was call'd in question by his jpohlical opponents in 
the capital , he could only reckon with some Je^e of ccr- 
taintr on two more summers and, while bu iaterv»t as well 
as his hnrour nquirtd that he should hand over the newlr 
acquired regions to his successor to a coodition of tolenble 
peaw and tranquillity, there was m Inilb but •canty time 
to bring about sneh a state of thing* To exerci*e merer 
was in this case still more a necc«*ity for the victor than for 
the T3nqui«hed and be might thank his stars that the m 
temal dissensions and the easy Icnpcnment of the Ctlts met 
him in this respect half way TTliere — as in the two most 

eminent cantons of central Gaul, thO'C of the Hfedai and 
Arvcmi — there existed a strong party well di pc'cd to Eome, 
the cantons obtained immediately after the fall of Alesia a 
complete restoration of their former relatifnaWithUome and 
even tbeir captives 20 000 in number, were released without 
ransom while those of th“ oil er clan« passed into the bard 
bondage o*" the victonous leciondne*. The greater portion 
of the Galbc districts submitted like the Hiedui and Arvcmi 
to their fate, and allowed their inenlable piiiu«lmient to be 
p ^ ‘ inflicted vn hout further re«istance Bat not a few clang 
anj m foolish frirolitr or sullen despair to the lost cause till tl e 
t« Poman troops of execution appeared mthm their bordt-rs 

53-51 Such expeditions were in tbe winter of 702-703 undertaken 
•ntb the against the Bitunges and tbe Camutes, More senous resist- 

B^Uotsc, ance was Dficred bv tbe Btllovaci who m the previous vcir 
had kept a'oof from the relief of AJe«ia , they seem to have 
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•wislied to show tliat their absence on that decisive day at 
least did not proceed from want of courage or of lo\o for 
freedom The Atrebatos Amb am Caletcs and other 
Bolg c cantons took part in this struggle , the brave king of 
the Atrebates Comtnius whose accession to tho insurrection 
the Eomans had least of nil forgiien, and against wl om 
recently Labienus had even directt 1 a rcpul«ue attempt at 
assassination brought to the Belloaact 500 Girman horse 
whose aalue the campaign of the previous year had s! own 
The resolute and talented Belioxacian Correus to whom the 
chief conduct of tlie war had fallen, waged warfare as Ver 
cingetons hadwagedit and with no small success Although 
Cffisar I ad gradually brought up the greater part of bis 
army he could ne ther bring the mfantry of the Bellovnci to 
a battle nor even prevent it from taking up other positions 
which afforded better protection aga nst bis augmented 
forces \lile the romau horse espec ally the Celtic con 
tiDgents suffered most severe losses m a anoiis combats at 
tl e hands of the enemy s cavalry cspecully of the Germau 
cavalry of Commius But after Correus had met his death 
in n sMrmisb with the Homan foragers tl e resistaoce here 
too was broken the victor proposed tolerable cond t ons 
to wh ch tl e Bellovaci dong with their confederates sub 
tnitted Tl e Treveri were reduced to obedience by La 
b enus and ineidentaHy the terntory of the outlawed Lbu 
rones was once more traversed and lad waste Thus the 
last resistance of the Beig c confederacy was broken The 
mar t me cantons still made an attempt to defend themsehes 
against the Boman dominat ou in concert with their ne *’1 
tours on tho Loire Insurgent bands from the Andtan on the 
Cnrnutic and otl er surround ng caotons assembled on tl e w 
lo icr Lo re and besieged m Lemonura (Poitiers) the pnnee 
of t1 e Pictones who w as friendly to the Bomaus But here 
too a considerable Boiuan force soon appeared a'^ainst them , 
the insurgents abandoned tl e « ege and retreated with the 
view of placing the Loire betteen them ches and the 
enemy but were o>eTtaken on the march and defeated 
whereupon the Carnutes and the other reiolted cantons 
including even tl e mantime ones sent in their submi sion 
The res stance was at an end aivo ti at an isolated leader indu lis. 
of free bands still here and tl ere upheld the national lodunum 
banner The bold Drappes and the hravo comrade in arms 
of “V crcingetonx Luctenu®, after the breaking up of the 
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nrniT mhiIcjI on tlio liOirc, gitficred together the moot reso- 
lute men, and wnth the»o thnw thenuulve? into the strong 
mountain-town of VxpUoduniim on the X<ot,* whicb amidst 
Bcrcrc and fatal confliUa 11105 BHCcetded m sufficicntlr 

B 'onsionmg In spite of*tlie loss of their leaders, ol whom 
rmpea had been taken prisoner, and Luctenus had been cut 
olT from the town, the garrison resisted to tht uttermost it 
was not till Cicsar appeared in person, nud under bis orders 
tlio spnng from which the besieged denred their water was 
diTcrtcd bj means of subterranean drains that the fortress, 
the last stronghold of the CiUienation fell To distingnisli 
the last champions of the cause of freedom Casar ordered 
that the whole gnmsou should hare their hands cut otf and 
should then be dismissed, each one to his home Ca.sar, 
who felt it nil important to put an end at least to open 
reaiatance throughout Gaul allowed kin^ Commius who 
still held out in tne region of Arras and maintained desultory 
warfare with the Jloman troops there down to tbe winter of 
51-50 703-704 to make hu peace, and even ocqiiiesecd when tbe 

irritated and jusflj distrustful man haughtily refused to 
appear in person in the Roman camp It is very probable 
that Gesar in a similar way allowed mmself to be satrsffed 
with a merely nominal euomissiou, perhaps even with a ifo 
/<trla armistice, in tho less accessible distncta of the north 
west and north east of Gaul f 

r«uJ«ob- Thus was Gaul — or, m other words the land west of the 
Rhine and north of tbe Pyrenees — rendered subject after 
58 51 only eight years of conflict (650-703; to the Eoinai 3 « 
Ilardlj a year after tlie full pacification of the land at the 
<9 beginning of 705 the Itomau troops had to be withdrawn 
over tbe Alps in consequence of tbe anl war which at 
length broke out in Italy, and there rentamed nothing but 
at the most some weak dmsiotis of recruits in Gaul Never- 
theless the Celts did not again nee against tbe foreign yoke , 
and, while in all the old provinces ot the empire there was 
fighting against Cxsar, tbe newly acquired coiin^ alone 
remained continuously obedient to its congaeror iTven the 
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Germans did not dunng tb<«e decisive years repeat their 
attempts to conquer new settlements on the left bank of tlie 
Elime As little did there occur in Gaul any national 
insurrection or German invasiqp dunng the subsequent 
ernes, although the"^ offered most favourable opportuni- 
tic** If disturbance broke out anywhere, such as tlie 
nsing of the Bellovaci against the Bomans in 708, the 46 
movements were so isolated and so unconnected with the 
complications in Italy, that they were suppressed without 
material difficulty by the Boman governors Certainly this 
state of peace was most probably, just ns was the peace of 
Spain for centuries, purchased by provisionally alloiving the 
regions that were most remote and most strongly pervaded 
hi national feelmg — ^Brittany, the distneta on the Scheldt, 
the region of the Pj renees — to withdraw themselves de facto 
in a more or less definite manner from the Boman aUegtance 
IfevLrtheless the building of C»sar — however scanty the time 
which he found for it amidst other and at the moment still 
more urgent labours, however unfinished and but provxsion- 
allj rounded off he may have left it — id 8 ub«tauce stood the 
test of tins fiery trial as respected both the repelling of the 
Germans and the subjugation of the Celts 
As to supenutendence, the temtones newly acquired by Orgaaitv 
the governor of Narbonese Gaul remained for the time tioo 
bemg vinAed antli Vaz WTOiwice of Nasbo it was not till 
Cffisar gave up tins omce (710) that two new governor 44 ^ 
ships — Gaul proper and Belgia — were formed out of the 
territory ■winch be conquered That the individual cantons 
lost their political independence, i%a 3 implied in the very 
nature of conquest They became throughout tributary pomm 
to the Boman community Their system oi tribute howevtr taxation. 
a\as, of course not that by means of which the nobles and 
financial aristocracy turned Asia to profitable account but, 
ns was the case m Spain,*a tribute fixed once for all was 
imposed on each individual community, and the Icvjnng of it 
was left to itself In this waj forty million sesterces 
I" £400,000) flowed annuallv from Gaul into the chests of 
the Roman government which no doubt, undertook in 
return the cost of defending the frontier of the Rhine 
Jloreover, the masses of gold accumulated in the temples of 
the gods and the treasuries of the grandees found their wav, 
ns a matter of cour«e to Rome, when Cie^ar offered his 
Gallic gold throughout the Boman empire and brougnt such 
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masses of it at once into the money market that gold as 
compared with silTerfell about 25 per cent, we may guess 
what sums Gaul lo«t through the war. 
ladajg-nce Ihc former cantonal eopshtutions with their hereditary 
“ king’, or their ruling feudal oligarchies.continnedinthemam 
subsist after the «mqnest, and even the system of cheat- 
ship, which made certain cantons dependent on others 
more powerful, was not abolished, although no doubt with 
the lo«3 of pohhcal independence its edge was taken off 
The sole object of C®«ar was, while makmg use of the exist- 
ing dynastic, feudalist, and hegemonic dinsions, to arrange 
matters m the interest of Borne, and to bring ererywhere 
into power the men farourably disposed to the foreign rule- 
Cas«3r spared no pains to form n Ro man par^ in Gaul , 
eitensiTe rewards in mon^ and specially in confiscated 
estates were bestowed on his aobcrcnts, and places m the 
common council and the first offices of state m their cantons 
were procured for them by Caesar’s inflnenee Tlie*e can 
tons m which a safBcientlr strong and tmstworthj Roman 
party exi«ted, such as the Bemi, the Liogonet, the Iliedui, 
were faroured by the bestowal of a freer communal conati 
tution — the right of allisDce, as it was called — and by 
ferenees in the regulation of the matter of begemoDy. 
natiomd worship and its pnests seem to hare been spared by 
Cs<ar from the out’et as far as pos«ible , no trace is found 
m his case of measures such as were adopted m later tunes 
by the Romau regents against the Druidical system, and 
with this IS probable connected the fact that bis Gallic 
ware so far as we see, do not at all bear the chancier of 
religious warfare after the fashion which formed so prominent 
a feature of the Bntaniuc wars sub^equentlr 
IntroJae- ’While Cajsar thus showed to the conquered nation everr 
oonoftk-^ allowable consideration and spar^ tb“ir national, political, 
religious institutions as Cir os vras at all compatible with 
try their subjection to Rome, he did so, not as renouncing the 

fundamental idea of hts conquest, the RomanisaticQ of Gaul, 
but with a new to realise it m the most mdulgent way He 
did not content him«elf with leaving the same circutn- 
stances, which had already in great part Romanised thL 
south pronnee, to produi^ their effect liKcwise in the north ; 
but, like a genuine sUte«inan, he stimulnted the natural 
courte of development and songht to shorten as far as 
possible the always painful period of transitieo. Tossy no- 
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thing of the aamission of a niunber of Celts of rank into Roman 
citizenship and even of stvemil perhaps into the Boman 
senate it was probably Cmsar whointrotluced, although mth 
certain restrictions, the Latm instead of the natn e tongue as 
the official language Within the a,\eral cantons in Gam, and 
who introduced the Roman instead of the national monetary 
8} stem on the footing of reservmg the coinage of gold and 
of denarn to the Roman nutbonties, while the smaller money 
was to he coined by the seieral cantons but only ior circu- 
lation witbm the cantonal bounds, and tbis too in accordance 
■with the Roman standard. We may smile at the Latin 
jargon, which the dwellers by the Loire and the Seme hence- 
Jorth employed m accordance withordtrs,* hut these bar- 
barisms were pregnant with a greater future than the correct 
Latin of the capital Perhaps too, if the cantonal constitu- 
tion in Gaul aftcrw arda appears more closely to approach the 
Italian urban constitution, and the chief places of tbe canton 
ns well ns tho common councils attain a more marked pro 
mincnce m it than was probably tbe case in tho original 
CoUtc orgauizatwu the diange may be referred to Cssar 
^0 one probably felt more tbao tlo political lieir of Gams 
Gracchus and oi Alarms, how desirable m a mihtarj as well 
as m a political point of >iew it would bare been to es 
tabliih a senes of Transalpmo colonies as bases of support 
lor tlie new rule and centres ot tbe new civihiatiou. If 
iieicrthclc«s he conhtied himself to the settlement of his 
Celtic or German horsemen in Lonodunum (P 242) and to 
that of the Bon in tho canton of the Umdui fX’ 242) — which 
litter settlement already rendered quite tne services of a 
Roman colonj m the war with Verciogetorix — tlio reason 
was Kierelj that his further plans did not permit him to 
put the plough iilstcad of the sword into the hands of his 
I gions A\ hat he did m later years for the old Roman 
jiroMiieo in this respect wall he explained m its own phct.. 
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Thecjtiv latiOD had been completed by Cay^ar, its national annihilation 
and m nguJir progress, liiu isas no amdentaJ 

c»twj dt-struction, such as destim sometimes prepares e>cn for 
peoples capable of deeelopmcnt, but a “elf meurred and ui 
some i2£ asore hiatoncoliy ceoeS'wry catastrophe Tlie i erj 
course of the last Mar proves tins, wlictlier wc vne« it as a 
w hole 0" ID detail 'WTien the establishment of tin. foixign rule 
Has 11} louUmphiion, ouJy single dwtnets — mos{l_j nioro- 
o\er. German or lialf-Girman — offtred energetic resistance 
"When the foreign rule was actually eitablished the attempts 
to shake it oil ucre either undertaken altogether nithout 
judgment, or they wtrvtoan undue extent the work of certain 
promintnt nobles, and were therefore immediately and ea 
lirely brought to an end with the death or capture of an 
Indutiomarus, Camulogcnus, Yercingetoni, or Correus 
The sieges and guertdU warlarc, in which elsewhere the 
Mhole moral depth of national struggles displays itself, were 
and remained m this (Xltie struggle of a peculiarly pitiable 
character Ever) page of CeUit history confirms the serere 
saying of one of the few nomans who had the judgment not 
to despise the so caHcd barbanans — that the Cvlts boldly 
challenge danger while future, but lose tbnr couwge before its 
prestnee In the mightyvortex of the world’s history, which 
inesorablr crushes ml peoples that ore not as hard and os llex> 
ibJe as steel, such a nation could not permanently maintain 
Itself, with reason the Celts of the continent sufFured the 
same fate at the hands of the Komans, as their kinsmen m 
Ireland suffer down to our own day at the hands of the 
Ssaxons — the fate of becomiog merged as a leaven of future 
deielopmeat in a politically superior catiosabtr On the 
ere of parting from this remarkable mtion we may be 
allowed to call attention to the fact, that in the accounts of 
the ancients os to the (^t« on the Loire and Seme we find 
almo-it everj one of the characteristic tnuta which we are 
accustomed to recognize as oiarking the Irish. Every feature 
reappears the laziness in the cultore of the fields, the 
debght in tippling and brawhog, the ostentahon — we may 
recsUl that sword of Cxsor hung up m the sacred grore of 
the Arremmna after the victory of Gergona, which its 
alleged former owner viewed with a smile at the conaecrataJ 
spot and ordered the sacred property to be carefully spared, 
the language full of comparisons and hyperboles of allusions 
and quaint turns, tbeiholl humour — an excellent example 
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of Tvhicli vrns the rule, that if any one interrupted n person 
gponkiug in public, a substantial and verj visible hole should 
bo cut, 0“* a uiea'^ure of police, m the Mat of the disturber 
the peace, the hearty ddig,bt in^ Binging and reciting the 
deeds of past ages, and the most decided talent for rhetonc 
md poetry , the curiosity — ^no trader was allowed to pass, 
before he had told lu the open stn et \\ hat he knew , or did not 
know, m the shape of news — and the e\tra\agaut credulity 
which, acted on such accounts, for which reason m the better 
regulated can‘^ona travellers were prohibited on pam of sei ere 
punishment from communicating unauthenticsted reports to 
others than the public mngistntes , the childbke piety, 

■which sees m the priest a father and asks him for his adnee 
m all things , the unsurpassed lervour of national feebng, and 
the closeness with which those who an. lellow countrymen 
cling together almost like one family m opposition to the 
etranger, the inclination to n«e w» revolt under the first chance 
leader that presents himself and to form band'^, but at the 
game tune the utter incapacity to presene a self reliant courage 
equally remote from presumption and from pusillanimity, to 
perctiie the right time tor waiting and for sinking to attain 
or even barely to tolerate any orgmitation, any sort of fixed 
military or political di ciplme It la, and remains, at all 
times and places the same indolent and poetical, irresolute 
and fervid, inquisitiie, credulous amiable, clever, bat— m a 
political pointof new— thoroughly useless nition, and there- 
fore its fate lias been always and everywhere the same 

But the fact tb'it this great people was rumed by the The 
Trans dpuic wars ol Ciesir was not the most important re- » ogs ot 
suit of that grand ei terprtse far more momentous than the c d*. 
negative was the po'^itive result It hardly admits of a doubt 
that, if the rule of tlie senate had prolonged its semblance of 
life for some generations longer, the migration of peoples, 
as It is called would have occurred four hundred years 
sooner than it did and would have occurred at a time when 
the Italian civilization had not become naturalized either m 
Gaid or on the Danube or m Africa and Sp iin Inasmuch 
as the great general and stntesmao of Itome with sure 
glance percened m the German tnbes the nial antagonists 
of the Komano Greek world inasmuch as w itli firm hand he 
estabbshed the new system of aggreesiie defence down even 
to its details and taught men to protect the frontiers of the 
empire by nvers or aitiGcnl ramparts, to colonise the nearest 
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larbifitn tnbes along the frontier mth tlio victt of -narding 
off the more remote, and to recruit the Koman army br cn 
listmcnt frorothc enemy * 8 C 0 untry; he gamed for thentlfeDic- 
Italian culture the mterral uecex^aiy tocivihzotho "West just 
113 it had already cmlizeil the Hast. Ordinary men Bee the 
fruits of their action, the seed rown by men of genius 
germinates slonly Centunes el3p«ed before men uuder- 
Btood that Alexander had not merely erected an ephemeral 
hingdom m the East, hut bad carried irelleni'in to Asia, 
ccntuttc" again clapped befon? men understood that Caisar 
had not merely conquered a ne« nronnee for the liomans 
but had laid the foundation for the itomamsing of the regions 
of the ■\Veat It nxa only a l.i*e posterity that perceired the 
meaning of tho*o expeditions to England and Germany, so 
iDconsidcraio in a military point of neir, and so barren, of 
immediate result An immense circle of peoples uhose 
CJistcnee and condiuon hitherto wero known barely through 
the reports— mingling some truth nith much fiction— of the 
manner and the trader, was di«clo«ed by this means to the 
Greek and IZoinao world “Dailr,” it is said in a Homaa 
wntiDg of May 63£k“ the letters and messages from Gaol are 
announcing names of peoples cantons, and regions hitherto 
unknown to us ” This enlargement of the hi&torical horizon 
by the expeditions of CT«ar wyond the Alps was a# much 
an eient lu the world** history ns the esphnngof America 
by European bands To the narrow circle of the ^lediter* 
ranean states were added tbe peoples of central and northern 
Europe the dwellers on tbe JtaUicand Northmens, to the 
old world was added a new one, which thenceforth was influ 
enecd br the old and mfiuenced it in turn TVhat tbe 
Gothic rheodonc aAerwards succeeded in, came very near to 
being 3lready carried out byAnovi'tus Had it so happened, 
our cuihzation. would Ime hardly stood la anj more 
intinnte relation to the Bomano Greek tbau to the Indian 
and Assyrian culture That there is a bndge conaectiDg 
the past glory of Hellns and Borne mth the prouder fabric 
of modern history , that TVitstem Europe is I’omanic and 
Gertnamc Europe classic, that the names of Themiatocles 
and Scipio bare to us a very different sound from those 
of Asoka and Silmanassar, that Homer and Sophoiles are 
not merely like the Vedas and Kalidasa attractive to the 
literary botanist but bloom for ua in our own garden — all 
thisis the workof Cipsar, and, while the creation of hia great 
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prcdeci-ssor in tbe Enst Ins been almost Hliolly reduced to 
rum bj the tempests of tbe iriddlo ages, the structure of 
Caspar has oiithsted t)io«e tliouainds of ^e^r3 \\hii-h Imie 
changed religion and polity lor tjic Imnuii race and o\en 
shifted the centre of cn ilization itself, and it st-iuds ertet for 
wnat we tnaj terra jicrpetratj 

To complete the shetoh of tho relations of Homo to the The ctun 
peoples ot the North at this ponod it remains tli it we east ti‘M <hi ih 
a glance at the countries which stretch to the north of the 
Italian and Greel peninsulas, from the sources of the Ehine 
to the Black Sea It is true tint tho torch of history 
docs not illumine the mighty stir and turmoil of peoples 
which probably prei ailed at that time there and the solitary 
gleams of liglit that fall on this region are, like a faint 
glimmer amidst deep darkness more fitted to henilder tlian 
to enlighten But it is the duty of the historian to indicate 
also the g ips m the record of the history of nations^ ho may 
not deem it beneath him to uicntion, br the side of C'esar s 
magnificent system of defence tlio paltrr anangeinents by 
which the generals of the senate prolcssed to protect on thfs 
side the frontier of the empire 

North eastern Italy was still as before (in 174) left ex- Alp &« |i»oi 
posed to the attacl s of the Alpine tribes The strong plw 
Homan army encamped at Amiileia in C9G and tbe triumph so 
ot the goremor of Cisalpine waut 1 j icius Afranius teidus 
to lufer.that about this tune an expedition to the Alps took 
place, and it may hate been in conoequenoe of tins that no 
find the Romans soon afterwar Ism closer connection with 
a king of the Noncaus But that e\eii subsequently Italy 
was not at all secure on this side is ahonii b) the sudden 
assault ot tl e Alpine barbar ans oo the flourishing town of 
Tergestein 702 ntbeTiausalpine msmrcction had com o'* 
pelled Cassar to diicst upper Italy wholly of troops * 

The turbulent peoples also who bad possession of the Illyoa, 
diatrict along the Illyrian coast gawo their Roman masters 
constant emplo}ineut The Dalmatians creu at an earlier 
period the most considerable people oi this region enlarged 
their power so nuieh by admitting thtir neighbours into tlieir 
union, that the mitober of their townships cose from twenty 
to eighty With respect to the town of Promona (not 
far from the n\er Kerl a), winch tl ey had arrested from tbe 
Liburmans and refused to surrender they Icll into a quarrel 
with the Romans, and defeated the general levy wluch 
VOL IV n 
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Cffisar called forth ngninst them , a defeat which the out 
break of the cml war prevented him from aa enging Parti/ 
on this account Dalmaha became in that war a rendezvous 
of the party hostile to CaJ^nr, and the inhabitants m concert 
with tl e I^onipeians an« with the pirates offered an encr 
getic resistance to the generals of Caiiar both b/ land and 
by water 

kluwlfl 1 Lastly ^lacedonia along with Epirus and Ilellas lay m 
greater desolation and decay than almost any other part of 
the Roman empire Djrrhachium, Tbessalontea, and Byzan 
tiiim had still some trade and commerce , Athena attracted 
travellers and students by its name and its philosophical 
school , but on the whole there lay over the formerly popu- 
lous little towns of Heltas and her sea ports once sn-orraing 
with men, the calm of the gru\e B it if tl e Greeks stirred 
not the inhabitants of the hardly nece siblo JIncedon an 
mountains on the other 1 and continued alter the old fasi ion 
5T«56 their predatorv raids and ^uds for tnstanoe about 697 693 
Agrtcans and Dolopians oicrran tl e jEtolian towns and in 
->* 700 the rirustffi dwelling in the valleys of the Dnn overran 

southern llUm The neigibonnng peoples did likewise 
The Dardani on the northern frontier as well m the 
Thracians lu the east 1 ad no doubt been humbled by the 
7»-7l Homans in the eight years conflicts from 0»6 to CS3 , the 
most powerful of the Thracian princes Cotvs the ruler of 
the old Odrysian kingdom was thenceforth numbered 
anioug the client kings of Rome Iievertheless the pacified 
land iiad still as before to suffer invasions from the north 
and east The governor Gaius Antonius was severely 
handled both bv the Dardam and by the tribes settled m 
the modern Sobrudseba who with tl e help of the dreaded 
Bastarnie brought op from the left bank of tl e Danube, 
saci inflicted on him an important defeat (692 ( 93) at Istropohs 
(Istere not far from Austen ^i) Gams Octavius fought 
60 with better fortune aga ust the Bessi ^nd Tiiracians (691) 
57-50 Marcus Piso again (697 693) as general in chief wretchedly 
mismanaged matters which was no wonder, seeing that h® 
gave friends and foes whatever they wished for money The 
Thracian Dentheletm (on the Strymon) under his gorcr 
norship pluudered Macedonia far and wide and 
stationed their posts on the great Roman military road 1 ad 
ing fromDvrr! achiom to Tbessalontea the people m foes 
& Inmea made up their minds to stand a siege from them, 
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for the strong Bom'iti army ja the province seemed to be 
present only as an on loohi.r while tne inhabitants of the 
inouutama and the neighbouring peoples levied contribu- 
tions from the peaceful subjects of Itome 

Such attacks could not indeed ‘endanger the power of Tie nr* 
Eome, and a fri.sh di‘'graco had long ago ceased to occasion " 
concern But just about this penod a people began to ^ “tatoni 
acquire pobtical eonsohdahon bejond the Danube in the 
wide Dacian steppes — a people which seemed destined to play 
a different part in history from that of the Bessi and the 
Dentheletos Among the Getco or Dacians in primeval times 
there had been associated with the king of the people a holy 
man called Zamolvis, who, after having explored the ways 
and wonders of tho gods in distant travel m foreign land^s, 
and havmg thoroughly studied m particular the wisdom ot 
the Egyptian priests and of the Greek Pythagoreans, had 
returned to his native country to end his life as a pious 
hermit an a cavern of the ‘ holy nioimtam ” He remained 
accessible only to the king and bis servants, and gave forth 
to the king and through I un to the people his oracles with 
roftrence to every important undertaking He was regarded 
by his countrymen at first as priest of the supreme god and 
ultiuiately as himself a god just as it is said of Moses and 
Anron that the Lord had made Aarou the prophet and 
JIo«e8 the god of the prophet This had become a per- 
manent institution , there was regularlj associated with the 
king of the Qetai such a god, from whose mouth everything 
which the king ordered proceeded or appeared to proceed 
This peculiar constitution m which the theocratic idea had 
become aub«ervient to the apparentlv absolute power of the 
Ling probably gave to the kings of the Getm some such 
position witli resjfect to tleir subjects as the caliphs 
had with respect to the Arabs, and one result of it was 
the maricUous religious poliUcal reform of the nation which 
was earned out about this tune by the king of the Gette 
Boerebistas, and the god Dekoeneos The people, which 
had morally ntid politically f lUen into utter decay through 
uneiampltd drimkeuness was as it v ere metaraorphoaed by 
tbe new gospel of temperaute and valour with his bands 
under tbe mdeence so to speak of puntanie di«cipline and 
enthusiasm king Boerebistas founded within a 1 w years a 
mighty kingdom which extended along both banks of the 
Danube and reached southw ard lor into Thrace, IJlyna, and 
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Noncura Xo direct coatnet with the Bomans liad > et taken 
place, and no one could tell wliat might come out of this 
singular state, whicli mnmds os of the earJ_j' times oflslara, 
but tins much It neede^ no prophetic gift to foretell that 
proconsuls like Antonius and Piso were nowise fitted to 
contend with gods. 


CllAPTEft vm. 


THE JOXXT RULE 0^ POMraUs AND CE«AP 

AiiO’to tlie dcmocntic cliieN, wljo from Oio tjmo ol tin cohsu* Pcnfenu 
Jateof CT«arTrerorccogni'edofficnll>.80toepcak,ft3tljejomt ltmt 
rulers of the commonwealth, ns the conennog “tninovirs,” ''>J***^P* 
Pomptius m pwhlic opiuton occupied decidedly the first place 
It was he who wnn enllcd by th© OpUraatca the “pnvate 
dictator," it w ns before him that Ciccro prostrated inm'elf 
in vnin , ngnin«t him \rcro directed tho sharpest mrensms in 
the plncnrds of Bibulus, aod the most cnTeDomed arrows ot 
the couTer<atton in the saloons of the oppoaitiou This was 
onlr to bo expected According to the facts before the 
public ronipems was indisputably the first ceneral of his 
time? Cs«ar was a dexterous party leader anil party orator, 
of uiiJeiinblo talcuts, but as notoriously of unw arliae, and 
indeed of effemuiate, temperament Such opinions bad been 
long current , it could not be expected of the rabble in hiHi 
quarters that they ^lould trouble tbemsehes about the real 
state of things and abandou platitudes once established 
because of some obscure itats of beroism ou the Tamis 
C-B'^ar eiidently phved m the league the mere part of°tbe 
adjutant, who executed fir In** chief the work which llavius, 
Alranius, and other less capable instruments had attempted 
and cot performed It seemed as if ereii his go\ernorship 
could not alter this state of things Afnnius liad only 
recently oeeiipicd a very similar position, without thereby 
acquiring any special importance, several provinces at once 
had been, ot late years repeatedly placed under one governor, 
azyj. TC/Kt */inx. ItrA \>t5eii 'otiABb va xjtit 

hand, as matters wert. aoUm quiet beyond the Alps and 
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pnnce ^Vnonstus was recogn *«! bv the Homsns as a friend 
and neighbour, there was no prospect of conducting a war 
of any moment tliere It was natural to compm. the 
position winch Pompeiru had obtained by tie Gabiaio- 
itaniliaa Hw with that wl ich Cm<ar had obtained by the 
^atinian, but the compansoa did not turn out to Ctsots 
adrantige Fompeius ruled over nearly the wl ole Boman 
empire, Ca*»ar orcr two pronnees Pompoms had the 
soldiirs and the treasures ot the state almost absolutelr at 
hi3 disposal CT«ar had oulr the "ums assigned to him and 
an army or24 000 men It was left to Pompems himself to 
fix the point of time for his retireincnt C^^ar s command 
was secured to him for a long period no doubt, but yet onlr 
for a limited term Pompeius in fine had been intru*ted 
^nth the most iniporiant undertaking* by sea and land, 
Cmsar was seat to the n-rth to watch orer the cipital from 
upper Italy and to take arc that Pompeius shou’d rule i 
undisturbed . . , , ^ . . 

PoesT* os Bu*. when Pompeius was appointed br the coalition to be 

■n ih» ruler of the apital he undertook a task far exceeding his 

“ powere. Pompelasunder^tooaDothagfurtbcrofro^^mgthan 

» >»d., be summed up m the .sord ef command He wntes 

ol agitation m the capital itete siscHed at once by past and 
by future cerolutiom . the problem of i^g tl is citv— irluch 
in many respects inigbl bo compared to the Pans of 
nmeteenth centurr— without an armed force was innui e r 
difficult and for that stiff and statelr pattern tolclier aJt^ 
cetber insoluble Terr 'oon matters reached such a 
that friends and foes both equal'r inconremeut to him 
for his part do what they pleased, ftf® Tif 

parture trorn Boire the coalition still, ruled doubtlo's roe 
ileatimes of the world, hat not the streets of the capital 
The senate too to whom there still b-longed a sort ol 
nominal gorernment, allowed khings in tie capital to fouow 
their natural course partlr because the section of this 
body controlled by the coalition lacked the instruchons o 
the regents partlr beause the angrr opposition kept alw 
out of indifference or pe«3uni.m, but ch efly beciu-e tbe 
whole aristocratic corporation began to frel at any ra‘e “ 
to comprehend its utter impotence Por the moment tnere- 
there was nowhere at Borne anr power of re' tanwin 
any sort of goremnient nowhere a real author ty 
were bvinsr in an interr^mim between the rum of t 
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anstocratic and tbo n^c of the militarj , rule and, if the 
lion aucommouwenltli has presented all the difTtrent political 
functions nod orj,anifation3 more purely and 001 mail) tnau 
aui other m ancient or modern tjmea it has also exhibited 
political disorgnm ation — auarclii — iMth an unemiable 
clearness It is a btraiigo coincidence that in the same 
jears, in which Cicsar was creating hcioiid the \lp3 a work 
to last for ever there was enacted m Pome one of the 
most cxtraiagant political firccs that was ever produced 
upon the stage of the worlds history Ihe new regent of 
the coininonwcallh did not rule, hut shut himself up in Ins 
house and sulked in silence The former half deposed 
goiernment likewise did not rule, but sighed sometimes 
m private amidst the couRdciitial circles of the villas sone- 
timcs in chorus in tie senate house The {ortioii of the 
burgesses which had still at heart freedom and order was 
disgusted with lie reigu of confusion, but uttcrl) without 
leaders and helpless it niaiotaincd a passive attitude and 
not merely nvoiuod all political nctnitv, but kept aloof as 
fir as ]o siblo Irom the political Sodom itselt On the 
other ! aud tl e raoble of ever) sort never had better dars 
never found a merrier arena Ihe number of little great fheanw 
men was legion Dcmagogisra became quite a trade, which cliuti 
accordiugl) d d not lack its irofcbsiooal in<tgnia>»the 
threadbare mantle, tbe shaggy Ward the long streaming 
hair, tho deep bass voice, aud not seldom itwasatride 
•hath golden soil Tor the stuidiug declamations ti e tnid 
gargles of the theatrical staff were an article m much request • 

Ixreel s aud Jews freedmen and slaves were tl e most regular 
attciiders and the loudest criers in tie public as«eniblie 3 
frequently, even when it tame to a vote only a imnontj of 
those votiD'^^ consisted of b ii^c««e3 constitutionallj entitled 
to do so ext time it is «3id in a letter of thi period 
we ma) expect our lackevs to outvote the emucq ation 
tax Ihe real powers of the dav were the compact and 
armed bands the battaliui s of anarcl v raised by adventurers 
of rank out of glad atonal slaves and blacl guards Iheir 
possessors 1 ad from the outset been mostlj numbered among 
the popular party but since the departure of Cmsar who 
alone understood how to impress the den ocracy aud alone 
know how to manage it all disciph e had departed from 
• Tl s i< the mean ng cf ojntonm erne 1 9 eaUiv wj eelebrare fCi^ rrtc 
ieir 00,118V 
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them and tTeir partisansdopted ^Ja politics at bis own hand. 
Even now, no doubt, these men lought witli jno«t pleasure 
under the banner of freedom, but, strict)} speaking, 
were neither of democrat^ nor of mh-dctnocratic ticws but 
inscribed on the in itself indispensable banner, as it happened 
now the name of the people, anon that of the etnate or tl at 
of a partr chief Clodius for instance fought or professed 
to fight in succession for the rulmg democracy, for the 
senate, and for Crassus The leaders of these bands kept 
to their colours onl^ so far as they inexorabh persecuted 
their personal enemies — as in the ca«e of CJodnis igain t 
CiceroandMdo against Clodius — while ibcir part «3n po ition 
served thtrn merelvas a liindle m the^e p(r»onal femN We 
might as well seek to «et a ebanran to music as to write the 
historv of this political witches* reicl, nor is it of nnr 
moment to enHracin*e nil the deeds t f murder be«ip„ings of 
ho t«ea, acts of loeendiar^m nid otlur «ceoe* of vioknco 
within a great capital, and to retkon up liow oflt n the scale 
nns tniened from bu^m ' and sboutioz to spitting on 'iiid 
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all tbc^'O brave* im|irQvcmcnt9 of tlie constitution mijht 
dcclaix lua v\ork conijilcte^ and aa a second Kunia oC fn.o- 
doin and cqinlit^ iniplit mvitc the sweet rabble of tin, 
capital to sto him celcbmte hi«jlj mass in honour of the 
arnvil of the denocratic millenmuin in the Uniplo of 
Liberty whicli he hail ended on the site of one of his 
bnrnincjs at tho Palatine Of course these exertions m 
behalf of freedom did not exclude a trafUa m decrees of 
the burgesses , like Ctesar bim®clf, Ciesar a ajic kept gCi ernor 
shins and other posta great and small on sale for the bintfit 
of ms fillow-citizens and sold the sovereign rights of the 
state for the benefit of subject kings and cifits 

At all these things Pomj euta looked on \7ithout stirring Q iml 
If be did not perceive how ‘•c.riously he thus cornproimsLd oflompe uj 
himself, hi9 opponent pencnedit Clodius had tiiehirih 
hood to engage in a di*! ute with the regent of Homo on a 
ijuestion of little niomi.nt as to the sending back of a captn e 
Arnicnnu prince and (he variance soon btcatne n formal 
ftud m which tho utter helplc««ne«a of Poaipeius was dis 
pla>ed Ihe bead of thestito knew not Low to encounter 
the partisan ofhcnvi'c than with Ins own weapons only 
vnelilcd with fir leiv dextoritv If he had been triel ed br 
Ciodius respecting the Aiueiuan prince lie offended him in 
turn bj releasing Cicero, who was pre-tmmenfly obnoxious to 
Clodiui from the exile intowlieh Clodius had sent him, 
and be attained In'! oljttt so thoroughly tliat he converted 
hia opponent into an implacable foe If Clodius made the 
streets luaecure with I is bands the rictonoiia general like 
wi e s t ihves and pugih ta to work in the frays wluth 
ensued the general naturally was worsted by the demagogue 
and defeated in the street and Gaius Cato was kept almost 
constrfntly vinder *bic e in 1 is garden by Clodiua and lus 
comrades It is not the least rcmarl able feature in this 
remarkable spectacle, th it *be regent and the rogue amidst 
their quarrel vied in courting the lav our of the fallen govern 
meut, Pompeius partly to please the senate permitted 
Cicero 8 recall Clodius on the other hand declared the Julian 
laws null and void an I cilled on Marcus Bibulus publicly to 
testify to their havuir, been unconst tutionally parsed 

Aaturally no po«itive result could i sue from this im- 
broglio of dark passions its most distinctiv e cl aracter w as 
just Its utterlv ludicrous want ot object Even a man of 
CiEsar s genius Lad to learn by experience that democratic 
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flgtt^tiou was cosipIc-‘clr worn out, and tiiat eren tho war to 
the throne lav no longer through demagogism It wa> nothing 
more than a bis'oru^ malnhifc, if now, m the intern gnum 
between republic and monan.hr, some whims cal fellow 
dre«sed bitn«elf out witt the prophets nantL and staff 
which Caaar had long laid a«ide, ana the gnat ideals of Gams 
Gracchus car-e once mon. upon the stage dts'orted info 
a parody, the so-callcd party from which this (lemocratic 
agitation proceeded was so little such m rcahtr, that 
afterwards it had no part at ail allotted lo it m the decioire 
struggle It cannot t reu be a«^trtcd that hy means ot this 
anarchical ®t''te of things the de*iri, after a strong gorem 
nicntba*edon miiilarr powtr had been niidlr kindled la the 
mind-i of tl 0^3 who were indiCert nt to pohtics Eren apart 
from the fact that such neutral burge^'cs were chiefli to be 
sought out'ide of Ilome, and thus were not directli affected 
br tlie noting in the capital, those minda which could be at all 
udiienced br such motires I ad been already by their 
former expeneace, and especially by the Cahlmama eon 
spiracr, fhoroogbly conrerted lo the prinaple of authontr, 
but tho.e that wen* really alarmed were affected far more 
emphatically bra dread of the gigantic cn cs inseparable 
from an orerthrow of the coostitunon, than br dread of the 
mere continuance of the — ntbotton withal very super- 
ficial— anarchr m. the capitab Tue ©nlr re«ult it which 
hi toncally de^errea notice wa* the painful po ition m. 
which Pompeius was placed br the attacks of the Clodians, 
and winch had a material share m determining his further 
st^s. 

Poajpous Little as Pompeius bted and understood tatmg the 
inrclitno lainatiTC he was ret on this occasion compelled br the 
change of his portion towards both CWdiua and CiE>ar to 
•f 22^^ depart from his prenous macCion The ii-fceooie and di-- 
graceful s tuation to which Clodius had reduced him, could 
not but at length arouse eien his sluggi h nature to I atred 
and anger But fcr tdor. important was the cl ange 
w! ich took place la his rvlation to Gc«ar Wble, of the 
two coafederate regent* Poop lus had utterlr faded in the 
functions which he bad undertaken Ct^ar had the 
still to turn kia oScia] position to an aceoent which left all 
calculations and all f’ars far behind. Afitbout much 
inquirr as to pemiisaion Cje«ar had doubled his army hr 
lenes m hi> «outhem pronnee inhabited m great ure 
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by Koman burgesses linduith this arm} crossed tl e Alps 
instead of 1 etping witch o^e^ Home from Isorthern Itnlj , 

Ind crushed m tliL bud 1 now Cimbnan invasion and with- 
in two >eirs (COG 697) had c*jrned the Human arms to 53 57 
the Hhine and the Cliannc] In presence of such facts even 
the anstoentic tactics of ignoring and disparaging were 
batlled lie who hid often been scoireil at as lOVminnte was 
now the idol of the arm}, the celebrated Mctorr crowned 
hero, \fho«B fresh liurels outshone the faded laurels of 
Pompeius, and to whom eicn the ecnite as eirly as G97 57 

accorded the dcinonstntious of honour usual after sue 
ee'sful camiiaigns in richer measure than had oer fallen to 
the Mnro of Pompeius Pompeius stood towards his 
former adjutant precisely as after the Gnbinio- Vanillin 
laws the latter had stood towirds him Cirsir was now the 
I ero of the day and the master of the most powerful Itomau 
army , Pompeius w as in ex-gcncrul wl o bad once been famous 
It IS true that no collision iiad ) ct occurred betw een fatl cr- 
lu law and son ui law, and tlieir relation wis externally 
undisturbed but e\cry political alliance is inwardly broken 
up when the relative proportions of the power ot the 
parties are materially altered llThile the quarrel with 
Clodius was ineiely annoyiug the change in the position o' 

Cicsar involved a >ery seiious dinger for Pompeius just ai 
Cissar and his confederates hid formerly sought a militar} 
support igainst him 1 e found himself now compelled tc 
seek a military support agimat C»sir and laying aside hi: 
haughty prnacy to come forward as a candidate for somt 
extraordinary mag stricj which would enable him to hole 
h s place bj the side ol the goiernorot the two Gauls witt 
equal and if possible with suierior jower His tactics 
like his pout on* were exactly those ot Caesar duriu" thi 
Mithndatic wir To balance the militiry power of i 
superior but still remote* idversary b} the obtainin'* of d 
similar command Pompeius required in the farst instance the 
official waehmery of Roicrnment A year and a halt a"'c 
this had been absolutely at bis disposal The regents thee 
ruled the state both by tl e comit j which absolutely obeyed 
them as the masters of the street and by the senate, winch 
was energetically ovenwed by Cje«ar as representatne oi 
tl e coalition in Eome md ss its acknowledged head, 
Pompeius would have doubtless obtained tram the senate 
and from the burgesses any decree which he wished, even il 
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it were igainst Ca«>nrS interest But by the awkwnrJ 
quarri,! with Clodias Pompoius lutl lost the command ot the 
streets, and conid not expect to carry a proposal in his 
fnourmthe popular aosembt} Tilings were not quite eo 
unfiroamblL foi him in the senate , bnt even there it was 
doubtful whether Pompeiua afrer that long and fatal mac 
tioa still held the reins of the majority firmly enough m hand 
to procure such a decree as he required 
TbtwpuV 'fije position of the seuate also, or rather of the nobility 
generally, liad meanwhile uiidci^one a change Prom the 
ven fact of its complete abasement it drew fre'»!i energy 
60 In the coalition of 691 various things had been re^ealLd, 
which were by no means npe for the light The banislimeiit 
of Cato and Cicero — which public opinion, however much 
the regents ktpl thenischcs in the background and e»t 
profissed to lament it, nfirred with unerring tact to «» 
rtal authors — and the inamage*relationship formed between 
Caesar and Pompoius suggested to men’s mind-* with dis- 
agreeable c)<.aroes$ niouai^ical decrees of banislinieut and 
family alliances Tne larger public too whuh stood more 
aloof from political events, observed the foundations of the 
future monarchy coming more and more distinctly into view 
From the moment wheu the public pcrcened that Cassare 
object was not a modification of the republican constitution, 
but that the question at stake was tlie existence or non* 
existence of the republic, many of the best laeti, who had 
hitherto reckoned themselves of the popular party and 
honoured lu Caiaar its head must infallibly haie pa« td over 
to the apposite side It was no longer in the saloons and 
the country bou-‘csof the goveniuig nobihtv alone that men 
talked of the ‘ tbrci dynast' ’ of the ‘three-headed monster” 
The dense crowds of people listened to Cicsar’a consular 
orations without a sound of acclamation or approval , not a 
hand stirred to applaud when the democratic consul entered 
the theatre But thtv hissed when one of the tools of the 
regent «howe I himselt in public and even staid men ap 
plaiided when an actor uttered an anti monarchic sentence 
or an allusion against Pompeius Ivay, when Cicero was to 
be banished, a great niunbw of burges'C® — it is said twenty 
thousand — mostly of tho middle efis'es put on mourning 
after the example of the senate “Iiotlnug is now more 
I>opu!ar,' it is 'aid in a letter of this period, ‘ than hatred 
of the popular party ” The regents dropped hint®, that 
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through such opposition the eqoites might eisilc lo^e tl eir Attcmpb c! 
new special places m the theatre, and the commons their ‘l* regenu 
bread-corn, people were therefore somewhat more guaicled ** 
perhaps m the expression of their displeasure but the feeling 
remained the same The lexer of material intercuts was 
applied with better success Cee’ars gold flowed m streams 
Men of seeming riches whose linonces avere m disorder, influ- 
ential ladies whowere m pecuniary embarras'»nient, insolitnt 
Touiig nobles, merchants and banhers in difficulties, either 
went m per on to Gaul ivith the view of drawing from the 
fountain head, or applied to Caisar’s agents in the capital , 
and rarely was anj man outwardly respectable — ta. ar 
axoided dealings with vagabonds who were utterly lost — 
rejected m either quarter To this fell to be added the 
euornious bmlduiga which Cresar caused to he executed on 
hi8 account in the capital — and by which a countless number 
of men of all ranks Irora the consular down to the common 
porter found opportunitv of profiting — as w ell as the immense 
sums expended for public amu'-ements Pouipcius did the 
same on a more limited scale, to him tlie capital was in 
debted for the fltst theatre of atone, and be celebrated its 
dcdicition witii a magnificence never seen before Of 
course such distnbatious reconciled a number of men who 
were inclined towards opposition, more e«pecnllj m the 
capital to tho new order of things up to a certain extent , 
but the marrow of the opposition was not to be reached by 
this system of corruption Everj daj more and more clearly 
showed how decplj the exiatiiig constitution had struck 
root among the people, and how little m particular, the 
circles more aloof from direct party agitation especially 
the country towns, were inclined towards monarchy or even 
ready to suhinit tb it 

It Home had had a representative constitution, the dis lo'rasn 
content 4f the burgessea would have found its natural '“P^rtaBoi 
expression in the elections and have men. i ed by so ex *'’* 
pressing itself, under the existing circumstances nothing 
was lett for tbo^e true to the coostitntion but to place tlienT 
selves under tho senate which, degraded as it was, still 
appeared the representative and champion of tlic legitimate 
republic Thus it happened that the senate, now when it 
liad been overthrown, suddenly found at its disposal au arniv 
far more considerable and for more earncstlv futhtul than 
when in its power and spleudoixr it overthrew the Gmcchi 
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and under the protection of SalK's svronl restored the stale 
The aristocracy ftlt this it began to bestir jt«c)f afresh 
Just at this time Marcus Cicenj after having bound liimself 
to join the obsequious pajty in the seaate and not only to 
offer no opposition^ but to wo'k n itli all fais might for the 
regents had obtamed from them pemussion to return 
Although Pompeius m this matter oiilr made an incidental 
eonces<!ion to the oligarchy, and intended fir&t of all to play 
a trick on Clodius and ««condIy to acquire m the fluent 
consular a tool rendered pliant by sufficent blows the 
opportunity afforded by Cicero’s return was embraced for 
republ can demonstrations just as his banishment liad been 
a demoustrahon a«iD«t the senat'* ^rith all possible 
solemnity protected moreover against the Clodians by the 
band of Titus Annius Mdo the two consul* fnUowiag out s 
resolution of the eenate submitted a proposal to the 
burgesses to permit the return of the consular CiCero and 
the senate called on all burgc«*e3 true to the constitution 
not to be absent from tie vote An unusual number of 
worthy men especially from the country town* actuallr 
as«embled m Some on the day of voting (4 Aug CD7) 
The journey of the coD«ulat from Briindi lun to the capital 
gate occasion to a senes of similar not le'S brilliant mam 
testations of pnbbc feding The new aU ance between the 
senate and the faurge««e3 faithful to thecon»tituf ion was on this 
occasion as it were pubhclv primmed and a sort of review of 
the latter was held the singularlv favourable result of which 
contnbiitcd not a little to renie the ounken courage of tl e 
aristocrat^ The helplessness of Pompeius in presence of 
these danng demonstraiions as well ns the undignified and 
almost ndicolons position into which he had tallen with 
reference to Clodms deprived him aud tl e coalition of their 
credit and the section of the senate which adhered to the 
regents demoralised by the «mgular inaptitude of T’ompems 
and helplessly left to it»elf could not prei eut the republican 
aristocratic party from regaimng completely the ascendancy 
m the coiyoration The game of this partr really at that 
time 69i — was still hy no means desperate fora coun^eous 
and dexterous plaver It had now — wl at it liad not pos* 
se®*ed for a century past — a firm support in the people, if 
It trusted the people and itself it might attain its olject w 
the shortest and most honourable wav "Wbr not attack 
the regents openlr and avowedly ? Why should not a 
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resolute and eminent man at tlio bead of llie Romte cancel 
tbo cxtraordinar) pow era as unconstitutional, and summon all 
the republicans of Ital^ to arms against the t} rants and their 
following? It was possible perhaps m this waj once more 
to restore tin. rule ot the senate ‘Oertainlv the republicans 
would thus play a bold game, but perhaps m this case, as 
often the most coungcoiia resolution might hue been at 
the same time the mo«t prudent Onlr, it is trut, the 
indoknt anstocraev of tins penod was scarctlj capable of 
80 simple and bold a resolution l^Iierewis hou* “another 
way perl aps more sure at nnj nt» DCtier adipted to the 
character and nature of till se CO 9titJtionah->ts , thi^ nugl t 
labour to set t\\e two n-oints at \anancc and through this 
sariance to attain ultimatilr to the helm themschos Tho 
relations bi tween tlio two men ruling the state had bceomt 
altered andnhxed now that Cicsarhnd ncijuired a Rtaiulingof 
preponderant po-wer bv the side of I'ompiui* and had com- 
pelled the latter to canrass for a new position of command , 
it was probable that if he obtained it tl ere would ari«t id 
one waj or other a rupture and struggle betwecu them If 
Pompeius remained unsupported m this, his defeat was 
BCartily doubtful, and the constitutional | arty would m that 
event find tUem«el\i8 after the close of the conflict under 
the rule of one master instead of two But if t! e nobility 
employed against Cft-sar the same means by which the latter 
had won his previous victoncs and entered into alliance 
with the weaker competitor, victory would probably with 
a general like Pompeius and with nn armv such as that 
of the constitutionalists, fall to the coalition and to settle 
matters with Pompeius alter the victory could not — judging 
from the proofs of political incapacity which he had already 
given — appear a specially difficult ta«k 

Things had taken such a turn as naturally to suggest an Aiteupts el 

understanding between Pompeius and the republican partj « 

"Whether such an approximation was to take place and 
what shape the mutuid relations of the two regents and of through the 
the aristocracy, which had become utterly enigmatical were senate 
next to assume, fell ncces'anlv to be decided wl en in the 
autumn of 697 Pompeius came to the senate with the pro 57 
po«al to intrust him ivith extraordinary official power He Adm n ti^ 
based his proposal once more on that bj which he 
eleienjears before laid tie foindations of I is power the®f^P^ 
price ot bread in the capital which had just then — as pro- 
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^^ou5lv to tte Gobituaa law — r?a<,Led an oppro^*!^ height. 
"Whether it hid fonxd up by special nsacliinations 
sutb as Clodiui imputed ««ometimes to Pompeiu< «ocie- 
tiines to Cicero, *md tbe^ in their turn chaip^d o i C’odiu^ 
cannot be determined ,* the contiauanco of pnicy, me 
emptiness of the public che^t, and tbe negligent and di** 
orderly •apem loa of the «app!ie3 ot com hr the govern- 
ment were alreidy quite suiSciect of thetnselic^ eren with 
out political forestalling to produce «carat cs of bnad m » 
great citr depend'^nt nlmo t solclr on tnn^manne sunphe^ 
The plan of Pompeiua was to gvt the «cn3*^e to comnit to 
him the 'upermtendence of the matters relating to 00 *^ 
throughout the whole Koman empire and with a ricw to 
this ultimate object, to intrust him < u the one hand with ll e 
unlimited disposal of the Homan •tato-trea ure, and on the 
other hand with an annj and fleet a« « ell as a command which 
not onlj stretched over the whole 1 oman empire, hut wa* 
•upenorin each province to that of tli" goumor — lu ihor' 
he designed to insti*ute an improvetl edition of lie Gahinian 
law to which the conduct ot tli« Egrp*ia3 war ju , then 
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Ca‘«ir, witli reference to whom the most timid could not 
but hive the grcitesl scruples la mvcslmg his collenguo not 
merely w ith cquil but with superior aiitliont^ in Gaul itself, 
the conccakd opj osition of Pompuus hereditary enemy nnd 
reluctant allj Crassus, to i\hora PiAnpcius himself attributed 
or professed to attribute j nminl^ the fiilurc of his plan, 
the antipathj of the repiibliciti opposition in the sennte to 
any decree which rcillj ornommiUj eolirged the nutbonty 
of the regents , laatl) and mainly, the incaj acitv of Pompeius 
himself whocien after having been compelled to act could 
not prevail on himself to ackiiowkdgo his own action but 
chose alwiTS to bring forward his It at design ns it vrero m 
incognito liy meins of his fnciids, while he hin self in his 
well known modesty declared his willingness to be content 
even with less In o wonder that tl cy took him at his word, 
and gave him tho less Pompeius was nev crtlicle^s glad to 
I avc found at anyrato a eenoue employment, and above all a 
fitting pretext for leaving tho capital llo snecpeded more 
over in providing it with ampler and cheaper supplies, 
although lot without the provmcee eevercly feeling the 
reflex efl*ect But he I ad misled bis real object the pro> 
consular title which I c had a right to bear in all the 
prannees remained an cmpl} name, so long as he had not 
troops of his own at his disposal Accordingly he soonrgyptan 
aB.crward3 got a second pro[>03 tiou made to tl e senato that ^ 
it should confer on h m tl c charge of conduclmg back the 
expelled king of Bgvpt if ueces-iary by force ot arms, to 
that country But tho more tlat his urgent need of the 
senite became erilent tie sciatora received his wishes 
with a less pliant and less re«pectf il spint It was inime 
diately discovered m the Sbjlline oracles that it was 
impious to send a*Roman armv to Egypt whereupon the 
pious senate almost unanimo isly resolved to abstain from 
armed in^vention Ponq cius was already so humbled 
that he would 1 are accepted the mission even without au 
army but m his incorngible diaaimulation he left this also 
to be declared merely bv 1 is friends and spoke and voted 
for the despatch of another senator Of course the senate 
rejected a proposal which wantonly risked a hfe so preaous 
to his country, and tie ultimate issue of the endless dis 
CUSS10U3 was the resolution not to interfere in Ecvpt at all 
CJan 69S) 

These repeated repulses which Pompeius met with m the 

TOL IT X 
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AKanpt it ten\te and •wtat teas n-or'e had to aetjme«co in without 
in retalutiOD were naturallr regarded— come from what side 

would — hr tl epuhl cat large as so maaj nctones of the 
” republ cans and defeats of the regents generallr the tid“ of 

repubbean oppo* tion wis sctordinglr alwars on the in- 
M crease Alreadj' the elections for C9^ bad gone but partiallr 
according to the mind of the drna-ts Cesar a candica^es for 
theprmtor'h p Puhbus Tatmios and Gains Alfius hadfaTVd, 
while two dended adherents of the faben goremm^nt, 
Gnsus Lcntulus ^larcellmus and Gnaens IXjmitms Calnnust 
had been c’ected the former as consul the latter as prstor 
W But for 609 there eren appeared as cand date for the consul 
ah a Lnaus Domitins Aheoobarbus whose el 'Chon itwascif 
£cmt to prerent owing to his influence in the cspitaland h s 
colossal wealth, and who it was «ulEc entlr well Lnown would 
not Ir* content v ith a concealed oppo ition. The com tia 
thus rebelled, and the • nate chimed in. It soVmnl^ 
dehberated orer an opinion wh ch Etruscan «oeth«aTers of 
achnowlecged wisdom had farnuhed respecting certain # gni 
and wonders at its «pectal itoue^ The cele*tm rereiation 
announced that through the dissent on of tha JPPSP 
clashes the whole power orer the armr and trta.ure threa^ 
ened to pass to one ruler and the s.ate to incur Io«a of 
freedom — it «eemed that the god. pointed pnmanip at 
the proposal of Ga us lies. ca. The republics soon 
attuk CO descended fioci heaven to e-rth. The law as to the donuun 
^'*®'** of Capua and the other laws i. ued by Cafsar as co..sul had 
**■ been constantly deserted by them a* nail and to d and an 
opmion had been expressed id the senate as 
57 l>ec. 69” that it was necessary to cancel them for their 
6o mfonnalit es. On the 6th AprQ 69 j> the connil C cere 
proposed in a full senate to put the ctm derst on of the 
Campanian land d tnbulion in the order o*" the dar for the 

lothilay It was the formal declaration of war and it was 

toe more e gmficnnt that it came from the mouth of one of 
those men who only show their cidours when tbev thins that 
thev can do «o with safetr Endentlr the an-tocracr held tha 
the moment had ceme for bcginn ng the struggle not with 
Potnpeius amm t Cssar but against the /yroaaisgenerallT 
"What would further foLow m ght ea-Or be s«ii- Bomit us 
made no secret th!.t be intend^ as con«jl to propo^ to 
the burgesses the immediate recall of CffSir from 
An an-tocraUc restoiwtion was at work and with the 
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attack on tlie colony of Capas the nobility threw down the 
gauntlet to the regents 

Cajsar, although receiving from day to day detailed Confererw 
accounts of the events in the capital and, whenever military of the re- 
considerations allowed watching fheir progress from as near 
a point of his southern prov ince as possible had not hitherto, 
visibly at least interfered in them But now war had been 
declared against him os well as Ins colleague m fact against 
him especially, he was compelled to act and he acted 
quickly He happened to be in the very ne glibourhood the 
aristocracy had not even found it advisable to delay the 
rupture, tn. he should have again crossed the Alps In the 
beginning of April G9S Crassns left the capital to concert the W 
necessary measures with his mote powerful colleague, he 
found Cs«3r m Ravenna Thence noth proceeded to Luca, 
and there they were joined by Pompeiiii who had departed 
from Rome soon after Cnissus (11 Apnl) osten^ibh lor the 
purpose of procuring supplies of grain from Sardinia and 
Africa The most noted adherents of the regent' such os 
Httellus Ivepos the proconsul of Hither Spun Appius 
Claudius the proprctor of Sardinia, and mauy oti ers, 
followed them , a hundred and twenty lictors andupwardsof 
two hundred senators were counted at this conference 
where already the new monarchical senate was represented 
in contradistinction to the republican In every respect the 
decisive voice lay with Caaar He used it to re establish 
and consolidate the exi'ting jomt rule on a new basis of 
more equal di'tnbution of power Tie governorsl ips of 
mo«t importance in a mil tary point of view, ne»^t to that of 
the two Gaul« were assigned to his two colleagues — that of 
the two Spains to Pompeius that of Svria to Cmssus and 
these offices were be secured to them bv decree of the 
people for five rears (700-704) and to be suitably provided 54»,vo 
for m a tary and financial point of view Ou the other 
hand Cie'ar stipulated for the prolongation ol his command 
which expired witli the year 700 to tl e clo'e of 70o as well M 
as for the prerogative of increasing his legions to ten and of 
charging the pay for the troops acb tnnlj levied bv him 
on the state uicst I’ompeius and Cni'sus were moreover 
promised a ccond consulship for the next year (GOO) before 55 
they departed for the r govemorsl ips while Cs>^t kept it 
open to mm«eir to administer the supreme n agistracv a second 
time after the tcrmmation of his governorship lu 70iJ, when the JS. 
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ten year'* intcml legally requisite between two con«u1sbipt 
ulioiild bare m Ins ease elap^l The inilittry support which 
rompcuis and Cro«su# required for rcgulatini; tne affairs of 
the capital all the more that the legions of Cir^ar onginallr 
destined for this ]mrpoH.t»uld not new be withdrawn from 
Transalpine Gaul, was to be found in new Iegion«, which 
thei were to rai«e for the ^ani h and binan araiiea and 
were not to di«pntcli from Italy to their screral de«tina 
tions until it should eecm to them'chea to be conrenicnt 
The main questions were thus eettled, subordinate matters, 
such as the settlement of tbc tactics to be followed against 
the op{)Oaition in the capital the regulation of the Candida 
tures for the ensuing years, and the liLe, did not long 
detain them The great master of mediation eoropo<«ed the 
personal diffirencea whieh stood in the way of an agreement 
with his wonted ease, and compelled the mo<t refractory 
elements to act in eonceit. An understanding befitting 
colleagues was restored, cxtcmall; at Jea«t, between Poia- 
pcius and Crassu*, Lrcn PuWius CJodius was induced to 
keep lnm«olf and hi« pack quiet, and to give no furtherannoT- 
ance to Porepems— not the least oanellous feat of the 
tnislitr raagiaan. 

Iv«gM«l‘ That this whole settlement of the pending questions pn> 
m ceeded, not from a eompfoiiii«e among independent and 
_ ■ nral regents meeting on equal terms but solely from the 
good will of Ca«ar, is eridcnt from the circumstance* 
Pompeins appeared at Jjuca in the painful position of a 
powerless refugee, who comes to ask aid from his oppo- 
nent "Wbether C» ar diose to dismiss him and to deidare 
the coalition dissohed, or to receiie him and to let the 
league continue ju«t as it sto^ — Pompeius was in either 
Tiew political!) annihilated. If he did not in this case break 
with C®aar he became the powerless client of his confede- 
rate If a^ain be did Car-ar and, which was not 

Teiy probable effected eren now a eo-Jition with'^the aristo- 
cracy this alliance between opponents conduded under 
pressure of necessity sod at the la't moment, was so little 
formidable that it was hardlr for the sake of avertiog it that 
C»sar agreed to those concessions. A «enous nraby on the 
part of Crassns mth C*sar was utterly impossible It is 
difficult to say what motiyes mduced Ciesar to surrender 
without necessity his sopenor position and nowyoluntarily 
to concede — what he bad refused to his nral eren on the con 
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conBned to the vulgar aim of a crowu He bad the bold 
ness to prosecute side by aide, and to complete two labours 
equally vast — the aettiement of the internal affairs of 
Italy, and the aequisitioi^and securing of a new and fresh 
soil for Italian civiliaaticn These tasks of rour«e interfered 
with each other, hia Gallic conquests hindered much more 
than helped him on I » way to the throne It jielded him 
4S bitter fruit that he postponed the Italian revolution to 70G 

56 instead of settling it in 698 But as a statesman as well as 

a general C'osar was a peculiarly danng pliyer uho, con 
fiding ID himoelf and despising his opponents gave them 
always great and sometimes extravagant odds 
Thi ans- It was now therefore the turn of the aristocracy to make 
locracy good their high gage and to wage war as boldly as they bid 
•ubmiti boldly declared it But there is no more pitiable spectacle 
than when cowardly men have the misfortune to take a bold 
resolution Tliey bad simply exercised no foresight at all 
It seemed to bive occurred to nobody that C®sJr would 
possibly stand on his defence, or that even now Fompeius 
and Cra'^sua might combine with bun nfresli and more 
closely than ever This seems incredible but it beeemes 
lotelbgible when we glance at the persons who then Jed the 
constitutionalist opposition in the senate Cato was sbll 
absent • the most influential man m the senate at this 
time was Marcus Bibulus the hero of pa««iie resistmee, 
the most obstinate and most stupid of all consulars They 
had taken up arras only to lay them down so soon as the 
adversary merely put bis band to the sheath , the bare news 
of the cox ferences of imea sufficed to suppress all thought 
of a serious opposition nnd to bring the mass of the timid, 
that is the immense majority of the senate back to their 
duty as subjects which m in unhappy bour they liad 
abandoned There was no further talk of the appointed 
di<cii'isioii to try the validity of the Tulian laws , ^‘'le legions 
raised by Cssar at bis own hand were charged by decree of 
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the senate on the public cheat, tho attempts on occasion of 
regulating the next consular provinces to take away both 
Gauls or one of them bj decree from Caisar 'Kcre rejected by 
the majority (end of Jiay 008) Thus the corporation did 56 
public penance Secretly the ftirds, one after another, 
thoroughly frightened at their own temerity, came to make 
their peace and vow unconditional obedience — none more 
quickly than Marcus Cicero, who repented too late of his 
perfidv, and with reference to the most recent period of his 
life applied to himself epithets which were altogether more 
appropnate than flattering • Of course the regents agreed 
to be pacified, they refu«ed nobodv pardon, for there was 
nohody who was worth the trouble of making him an excep- 
tion That we may see how suddenly the tone in ansto- 
cratic circles changed after the resolutions of Luca became 
known, it 18 worth while to compare the pamphlets given 
forth by Cicero shortly before with the palinode which he 
issued publicly to evince his repentance and bis good in. 
tentioDs t 

The regents could thus regulate Italian affairs at their Settlement 
pleasure and more thoroughly than before Italy and the vf 
capital obtained practically a garrison although not as- 
BBmbled in arms, and one of the regents as commandant ’ 

Of the troops levied for Svna and Spam by Craesus and 
Pompeitts, those destined for the East no doubt took their 
departure, but Pompeius caused the two Spanish provinces 
to bo administered by his lieutenants with the garri-son 
hitherto stationed there, while he dismissed the officers and 
soldiera of the legions which were newly raised — nominally 
for despatch to Spain — on furlough, and remamed himself 
with them in Italy 

Doubtless the ticit opposition of public opinion increased 
the more clearly and generally men percened that the 
regents weje working to put an end to the old constitution 
and with as much gentleness as possible to accommodate the 

• Mt as n m germanim f use {Ad Ait It 5 3 ) 

I Thu pi! node w the tt 11 estmt oral on on the P orinees to be assigned to 
the consiN of 699 It w»s delne edin (he end of Slav 693 The pecescoti 55, 66 
trastmg with it are the o al one for Sestine and againit VaUn ni and that upon 
the opinion of the Etruscan soothsaver* dat n» from the months of Jlirch and 
Apnl, in wl ich the aristocrat e regime t« glorified to the best of h s ab 1 ty and 
Cesar in particular is treated In a very caval er tone It wa-s but rea-onable 
that Cicero should as he 1 mself om)res.es {Adi Jit iv 5 1) be ashamed to 
tiwismit eren to lut mate fi lends thst attestation of bu leiumed allegacoe. 
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existuig cnndition of tlie goremment and adramistralion 
to the forma of the monarchr; but thej- submitted, because 
tbej-were obliged to eubmit. First of all, ail the more 
important 8S3ir9,and particohtrlj'all that related to militaiy 
matters and external relaVions. were disposed of without con- 
eoituig the "cnate, sometiaes br decr«*e of the people, sotce- 
tunes by the mere good pleasure of the rulers The ar- 
rangementa agreed on at Luca impeding the mihtarr 
command of Gaul were ecbmitted directly to the buigesses 
by Craasua and Pompeins, tho«e relating to Spam and Syria 
by the tribune of the people Gams Trebonms, and in other 
instances the more important goremor^hips were frequently 
filled up by decree of tbe people. That tae re'^nts did not 
need the consent of the authorities to incre3«e their troops 
at pleasure, Caisar had already suCnently shown as little 
did they hesitate mntuallT to borrow troops, C^ar for 
lO'^tance reeeired such collegiate sopport from Pompeius for 
the Gallic, and Cras«as from Cssar for the Parthian, war 
Tbe Transpadanes, who possessed according to the ezistiog 
constitution only Latin nghts,were treated br Cje*ar dnnog 
his admmi«tratioo praehcallr as fnli burgesses of Pome • 
Ti^de formerly tbe organisation of Eewly*acquired tern- 
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tones Iiad been mimged by a senatoml commission, Cssar o> 
ganisedhis extensive Gallic conquests altogether according to 
ins own judgment and founded for instance without hniing 
received anj further powers burgess colonies, particularly 
Novuni-Coinum (Como^ with five thousand colonists Piso 
conducted the Thracinn Gabnnns the Egyptian, Cnssus tho 
Parthnn wai, without consulting the senate, and even with- 
out reporting, as was usual, to that body , in like manner 
triumphs and other marks of honour were accorded and 
carried out without the senate being asked about them 
Obviously this did not arise from a mere neglect of forms, 
which would be the less intelligible seeing that m the great 
majority of cases no opposition from the senate was to be ex- 
pected On tho coutrar), it was a well calculated design to 
dislodge the senate from the domain of military arrangemcnta 
and higher politics and to restrict its administrative action 
to financial questions and internal off urs and the opponents 
of tho regents plainly saw this and protested so far as they 
could, against tl is conduct ot theirs by means of senatorial 
decrees and cnmiml actions While the regents thus m 
the mam set a«ide tho senate they still made some use of 
the less dangerous popular as3embbe8~care was taken 
that m these the lords of the street should put no further 
difficulty m the war of the lords of the state m many 
cases howevtr they dispensed with this empty shadow, and 
emplojed without disguise autocratic forms 

The bumbled senate bad to submit to its position whether The senate 
it would or not The leader of the compliant majority the 

continued to be Hlarcus Cicero He was useful on account y 

of hi3 lawyer s talent of finding reasons or at any rate words 

for everything and there was a genuine Ciesarian irony in nt/ ^ 

employing the niaujbv means of wl om mainly the aristocracy 
had conducted their demonstrations against the regents as 
the moutl oiece of eemlity Accordingly they pardoned 
him for his brief desire to hick against the pricks not how- 
ever without having previously assured themselves of his 
submissiveness in every way His brother bad been obliged 
to tal e the position of an officer mthe Gallic army to answer 
in some measure ns a hostage for hun Pompeuis had com 
pelled Cicero himself to accept a lieutenant generalship 
under him which furnis’ ed a handle for pohtelv bamshing 
himatan^ moment Clodius had certainly been.m'>tmcted to 
leave him meanwhile at peace, but Csesar os little threw off 
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Clc^dius on account of CScero as he ! resr off C’cero on 
account of Clodius, and the great Eavionr of hjs couctrrand 
the no Jfss gnnt kero of liberty entered into an antechamber 
ncalrv n the 1 cadquarters of Samarobn\3 for the befitting 
illH«tration of wl ich thefe Iiched nnfortunatelj’, a Eomaa 
An<tophmes But not onlr the same rod kept in 
Snsp«n«o orer Cicero a head, \rhieh had once already de- 
scended on him *0 serorelr golden fette-s were al'o b d 
upon Ilia Anid tthesenoua embarraj'acnt of } is finances 
tnoloansofCciHarfrecofintere«t,andthejointOTer«eer*hipof 
tho~e bui]dm"« which occaooned tbecir^ahonofenormoas 
sums m the capital, were m a high degree we’cotre to him 
and mane an immortal o'ation for the senate was nipped in 
the bud bvthe thought that the agent of Cssarmt"! t present 
a bOl to him after the clo<e of the sitting Con«eqnertly he 
Towed ‘ m future to aa*^ no more affer n'^ht and bononr, 
bat to stnee for the faroor of the regents and to be as 
flexible as an ear-bp ** Tl er us^d him acconLnglr as— what 
he was good for— en adrocate in which capac tr it was on 
▼anoos occasions hi« lot to be obh^d to defend 1 is Terr 
b tterest foes at a bi-her bid ling and that especiallr m the 
senate where be almcnt regubrlr «crTed as the organ of the 
dynasts and submitted tUe proposals to wh wh others ]prtH 
bablf coiuented, but not be hiin«elf " inde^ as recognivd 
leader of the majontr of tie oompliaat, he obtained even a 
certain political importance Tber dealt with the othe- mem- 
bers of the poverniog corporation ble to fear flattery, 

or gold in the «ame war as ther bad dealt with Cicero and 
succeeded m keeping it on the whole m subordination 
Ola tad Certainlr there remained a section of their onponents 
tlw icjjo- who at least kept to Iheir colours and were neither to be 
terrified nor to be won. Tbe regents lia^t b<*come conrinced 
• that esceptional measure^ suen as tho«e ag* a«t Cato and 
Cicero d d their cau*e more hana than gi^ ^nd that it 
was a lesser eril to tolerate an unpleasant repulil can oppo 
Eit on than to conrert their opponents into martTT* fo* the 
a- republic Therefore ther allowed Ca*^© to return (eodof 60S^ 
and thence'brward m the -enate and m the Forum often 
at the perl of bis life to offer a continued opposition to the 
regents, which was douhtle*^ deserving of honoor but un 
happOvwas at tbe same time ndiculous Tfcer allowed him 
on occasion of tlie proposals of Trebonms to push matters once 
more to a hand to>hand conflict in the Forum and to s^b» 
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mit to the enato a proposal that the proconsul CTisar should 
be given o\ er to the Usipetes and Tencten on account of his 
perhclious couduct towards those barhimns fP 25o) They 
were pUieut when Jlarcuslavoniuj CatosSancho after the 
senate had adopted the re<>o1utiou to charge the legions of 
Cspsar on the state client, sprang to the door of the senate- 
hou«e and proclaimed to the streets the danger of the 
countrj when the «atne person in liia ‘Scurrilous fasluon 
calltd tlie white bandage which Pompeius wore round his 
weak leg a nisplaced diadem , when the consular Lentiilus 
Marcelhnua on being applauded, tailed out to the ns«embly 
to mile diligent u^e of this privilege of expressing their 
opinion while thca were still allowed to do so, when the 
tribune of the people Gams Atoms Cnpito consigned 
Cra^sus on his departure forbyna with all the formalities of 
the theologa of the day, publicly to the eiil spirits These 
were, on the whole vam demonstrations ot an irritated 
imnontj let the little party from whicli thev i «ucd was 
80 far of importance that it on the one band fostered and 
pave the watchword to the republican opposition fermenting 
m secret, and on the other band sometimes dngged the 
inajoritj of the senate, which withal chtrished at bottom 
quite the same seatinents with reference to the regent^, 
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tlio Bcnnto ftlnndjrnot much more thno a monarchical 
couKCil of 8tal( omplovid aUo to absorb the anti raonarclucat 
cknipiiti the adhcrtnts of the fallen goiem- 

rocut complained “w of the 8liglite«t account except the 
thrte , the rigentu arc all powertui, and Ihcr fake can* that 
no one tball riiiiiin m doubt about it, the •whole itato i« 
iirtnilli trinsformtd anil oUrs the dictators, our gtuera 
tton will not lire to aeo n chatij,*} of thing-*’ Tlier were 
htiiig m fj(.t no longer under thi. republic, but under 
monanln 

ConiinufJ liut if iiip j^idanco of the state was at the aV'olute du- 

•I 'ih* ♦?»!:. r«gcnt<, ihtre remained still a political domain 

iioM, St prated in soino measure from the government proper, 
which It was mor*. easy to difend and moro difficult to 
coofjueri tint of the ordinary eUctions of m.igjstmtc9 and 
of tlie jury courts Tint the htltr, nItliou„h not coming 
directly under politic* an. grcitly jidlucnced everywhere, 
and woro so ahoio all in Ito iie,bt tlie spirit that rulesstate- 
ofTairt, IS of Itself clear Tho eletfions of magistrates eer 
tamly beloug<.<l br right to the government prejier of the 
state but, as at tins } enod the statu was administered sub 
etmtnlly br extraordinary roagistntes or by men wholly 
without title and even tho supreme ordinary magistrates, if 
they bi longed to tho mill monnrehical party, could not in 
any tangil u, way mfJuenco tho stato-maclnnery, the ordinary 
magstrates eatik more and mere into mere puppets — as, 
in lact even those of them •wlio were nio«t disposed to 
opposition described themselves frankly and with entire jus 
tice as powerles" ciphers — and their elections therefore sank 
into mere demonbtratiotis Thus after the opposition had 
already been w holly dislodged from the proper field of battle, 
hostilities might nevertheless be continued lu that of elections 
and processes The repents spared no pains to remain 
victors also in this field A» to the electiop*-; they had 
already at Lu-vi settled between themselves the bsts of 
candidates for tl e next years and they left no means uutned 
to carry the candidates agreed upon there They expended 
their gold pnmanly for the purpose of influencing the elec 
tions A great number of soldiers were dismissed annually 
on furlough from the armies of Casar and Pompeius to take 
part in tl e rot ng at Borne Cesar was wont himself to 
guide, and watch over, the election movements from ns near 
a point as possible of Upper Iltdy Xet the object was but 
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\eryimperfectlr attained For 099 no donbt Pompeius and 55. 
Crassus were elected con'^ula agreeably to tbe comention of 
Luca and Lucius Domitius, the only candidate of the opposi 
tion who persevered wassetaside but this had been eiitcted 
only by open violence, on w hich occasion Cato \i as wounded 
and other extremely Bcandalona mcideuts occurrtd In tho 
next consular elections for 700 in spite of all the exertions 54. 
of the regents, Domitius was actuaUy elected, and Cato 
bbewise non prcniled in the candidature for the prastor- 
ship in which to the scandal of the whole burgesses Cic^ar s 
client Vatinius had during the previous year beaten him off 
the Geld At the election3lor701 the oppoMtion succeeded m 53 

BO indisputably convicting the candidates of the regents along 
with others of the roost Bbaroeful electioueering intngues 
that the regents, on whom the scandal recoiled could not 
do otherwi'^e than abandon them Tl cse vepeated and 
severe defeats of tl © dynasts on the battle-Geld of the elec 
tions may be traceable in part to the unroanageableness of 
the rasty machinery, to tue incalculable accidents of the 
polling to the opposition at heart of the middle clashes, to 
the aanous pri ate consideratioos that interfere m such 
cases and often strangely clash with those of party , but the 
mam cause lies elsewhere The elections were at this time 
e^^entiilly in the power of thedtSerent dabs into which the 
aristocracy had grouped themaehes the system of bribery 
was organised by tl era on the mo«t extensive scale and with 
the utmost method Tlie same aristocracy tl crefore, whicli 
WHS represented in the senate, ruled the elections but 
while in the senate it yielded with a grudge it worked and 
voted 1 ere — in secret and secure from all reckoning — ah^o 
lutely against tlie regents That the loflucnce of the 
nobility m this fieltl was by do means broken by the strict 
penal law agam«t the electioneenng intrigues ot the clubs, 
which Crjssus when consul m 699 cau*<ed to be conGrmed 55 
by the burgcise** is self evident, and is shown by the elec 
tions of the succeeding ^ ears 

The jury courts occ-asioned equally great difficulty to the nniJ a 
regents As they were tl cn conipo^ while the senatorial courts, 
nobility was here al«o influential the decisiie voice lay 
chiefly with tho middle cla»8 Ihe fixing of a high rated 
census for jurymen by a law proposetl by Pompeius m 699 55 

18 a remarkable proof that the oppwition to the regents bad 
Its chief scat in the middle class properly so called, and that 
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tbe great capitalists slion-ed tbem«el7e3 here, as ereryirberti 
more compliant than the latter ITerertheless the republican 
partj ^ as not yet depnred of all hold in the court's and it was 
never weary of directing political impeachments, not indeed 
against the regents IhenBelres. but against their prominent 
instruments This warfare of prosecutions naa waged the 
more keenly, that according to usage the duty of accusation 
belonged to the senatonal youth, and, ns may readil> be 
conoeired there was more of nepuhliean passion, fresh talent, 
and bold debght lo attack to be found among thee youths 
than among the older members of their order Certainly 
the courts were not free, if the regents were in earnest, 
the courts ventured as little as the senate to refuse obedience 
If one of their antagonists were prosecuted by the opposition 
with such hatred — sofunons that it almost passed into a pro- 
verb — asYatinius, by far the roost audacious andunscrupufous 
of the closer adherents of C»»ar, but his master gave the 
command, and he was acquitted m all the proce^es raised 
against him But impeacbinenU by men who knew bow to 
wield the sword of dialectics and the Josh of sarcasm as did 
Gams Licimus Calrus and Gams Asimus Polho did not 
miss their mark even when they failed, nor were isolated 
successes wanting They were mostly, no doubt, obtained 
over subordinate individuals, but even one of the higaeat 
and most hated adherents of the dynasts, the consular 
Gabinfus, was overthrown m this way Ceffainly uz hts 
case the implicible hatred of the aristocracy, whith as little 
forga>e him for the law regarding the conducting of the 
war with the pintes as for his disparaging treatment of the 
senate durmg hisSvnao goierDOr*hip, was combined with 
the rage of tne great C3pitali»ts, against whom he had when 
go^emor of Syrn ventured to defend the interests of the 
provincial* ami even with the resentment of Crassus, with 
whom he Lad *tood on ceremony la hamling over, to him the 

J roiince His only protection sgains^ all the«i} foes was 

ompeius and the latter had every reason to defend his 
ablest boldest, and most faithful adjutant at any pnuc, but 
here, as cver> where heknewnot how to use his power and 
lo defend hts client*, as Ca?*tr defended his, in the end of 
700 the jurymen found Gabimus guilty of extortions and 
sent liim iiiio banishment 

On the w hole tJ erefore, in the sphere of Hie popular 
elections and of the jury courts it was the regents that fared 
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worst Theelcmcntswliich nilcJ in tlic«e were Ic-ss tangible, 
and thereforo more difficult to bo ternCed or corrupted than 
the direct organs of government and administration The 
holders of pow er encountered hm jcspccialiy in the popular 
election*, the touj,h tnerg) of a close oligircliy — grouped m 
cotenta — ^VflucU is hy no means finally di<po*ed of wben its 
rule IS overthrown, and which is the rnoro difficult to 
vanquish the more covert its action They encountered 
here too e*pcciaUj in tbo jury courts the repugnance of 
the middle clas»ea towards the new monarchicil rule, which 
with all the perplexities springing out of it they were as 
little able to remove Tliey suffered in both quarters a 
senes of defeats The election victones of the opposition had, 
it 13 true, merely the value of demonstrations, since tho 
regents poase*«cd and emplo\cd the means of practically an 
nulling an} magistrate whom they di«likcd , but tho cnminal 
trials in which tho opposition earned condemnations 
depmed them, in a way Keculy felt, of useful auxiliaries 
As things stood tho regents could neither set osido nor 
adequalSy control the popular elections and the ^ury court*, 
and the opposition however muen it felt itself straitened 
even here, maintained to a certain extent the field of battle 
It proved, however yet a more dilbcuU ta.k to encounter I. Union 
the opposition in a field to which they turned with the 
greater zeal the more they were precluded from direct"^®'*" 
political action This was literature Even the judicial 
opposihoo was at the same time a literary one and indeea 
pro eminently so for tho orations were regularly published 
and scried as political pamphlets Tb© arrows of poetry 
hit their mark still more rapidly ana sharply Tho lively 
youth of tlie high aristocracy and still more energetically 
perhaps the cultiiJtcd middle class ui the Italian country 
towns, waged the wav of pamphlets and epigrams with zeal 
and sucesp*^ There fought, side bj side ou this field the 
iiohle senator’s son Gaius Licinuis Cilius (G72 70Q) who 82-48 
was as much feared in the cliorotter of an orator and pam- 
phleteer os of a versatile Mct andthemunicqala of Cremona 
and Verona Marcus runus Bibaculus (bo2 691) and i 02 -€ 5 . 
Quintus Valerius Catullus (667 c. 700) whose elef^int and 87 H 
pungent ep grams flew swittly like arrows throifgh Italy 
and were sure to hit their mark An oppo-utional tone 
pTBijiils throughout the literature of these Jttsfi/H 

ot mdiguaut sarcasm against the * great Crosar, ’ ‘ ihe 
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unique general, ’ agamst the affectionate father-in and 
eon in law, who rum the whole glohe m order to gire their 
dissolute favourites oppcfttonity to parade the spoils of the 
long haired Celts through the streets of Eome to furnish 
royal banquets with the‘booty of the furthest isles of tie 
west, and as ni als showering gold to supplant 1 onest youths 
at home m the favour of their mistresees ITiere la in the 
poems of Catullus* and the other fragments of the literature 
of this period something of that fervour of personal and 
political hatred, of that republican agony overflowing m 
Tiotons humour or m atern de«pajr, which are more prom 
inently and powerfully apparent m Aristophanes and 
Demosthenes The most eagacious of the three rulers at 
least saw well that it was as impossible to despite this 
opposibou as to suppress it by word of command So far as 
he could, Caspar tnea rather personally to gam over the more 
eminent authors Cicero himself had to that k bia ] tcrarr 
reputation m good part for the respectful treatment winch 
he especially evnerienced from Cesar but the governor of 
Gaul did not uisdaiu to conclude o special peace even 
with Catullus through the intervention of his jather who 
had become personally known to 1 im inTerona and the 
young poet wbo hadju«t heaped upon the powerful general 
the bitterest and most personal sircasos was trcited by 
him with the most flattering distinction In fact Ctesar had 
genius enough to follow his 1 terary opponents on their own 
domain and to publish— aa an indirect defence against mam 
fold attacks — a detailed report ou the Gallic wars which set 
forth before the public with happily assumed uairet^, the lie 
cessit^ and constitutional propriety of 1 is roilitarv operations 
But It 18 freedom alone that w absolutely and exclusively 
poeficnl and creative it an t it atone is able even in its 
most wretched caricature eiea with its latest breath to 
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inspire fresh enthusiasm Ail the sound elements of literature 
were and remained anti-monarchjcal; and, if Ciesar himself 
could \enture on this domain without proving a failure, the 
reason was merel) that even now he still cherished at heart 
the magniOecnt dream of a free •commonwealth, although 
he was unable to transfer it either to his adiersines or 
to hi3 adherents Practical politics were not more abso- 
lutely Lontrolltd by the regents than literature hy the 
republicans * 

It became nece'<snry to tahe serious steps against this im- ei- 
potent, hut still troublesome and audacious opposition Tlie c^ptotial 
condemnation of Gahmius, apparontl), turned the scale (end 
of 700) The regents agreed to intioduce a dictatorship, 
though only a temporary one, and by means of this to 
carry new coercive menaures especinlly respecting the elec- 
tions and the jury courts Porapeius, as the regent on whom 
primarily (leioivcd the goiernment of Rome and Italy, was 
charged with the execution of this resolve , which accordingly 
bore the impress of tlie awkwardness in resolution and action 
that characteiued him, and of hia singular incapacity of 

* The iiell Vnown peetn of Cntullue tiuinbered xiu ww wnlUo in 699 « 55 

700 alter CtnwsBilcaunie expedition anil before tbeilenth of Julii 54 

Quix hoc poUti t dtre, iim» paU, 

A Ml mpudiCfta et ooroe et alec 

2(a nurrtttn fuAcrt quod Comata GcHta 

I/nticbat anti ct ftUi na Bnlannta t rte 

Alamum of Fomiis Cxair* fneounte aoJ for a time dunsg the Gallic 
oi-ar« an officer m hi* army had probibly a ihort time tefora the eomposi 
tionof this poem, letiimel to ihecnpitnl and wMin all lilretibood then occupied 
nith the bu liling of his much talked of mirble pilace furnished with larish 
rm^nificence on the Gael 'n hill The Pontic booty mentioned la the poem i* 
that of Jlytilcne ofwi ch Ca!».w bad a >1 are as one of tne officers servin'* m 
675 in the army of tit govemor of Bithyoi and Ponlns (in 346) “the 79 
Iberan spoil is Uat winch was or<|uired 10 the goicmorshin of Further 
Spim (P 106) 

More inac^ 1 th-in this nrulent iftseetiTe which was b (terly felt by Cairar 

(Suet Or* 73), is BO'ilher nearly contemioraiy poem of the samea ithor (xi ) 

to wlich we may here refer becnise with ita palhcUc introduction to aa 
mij thing but pithelic eoramisslon it »eiy clereHy quuzes the stiff of the new 
regents— the (..al muse* AaUmu«s,aB4wKh Ike luddenly advanced fromtl e 
lowest haunts to head (lusrters. Let it be rente nbered thil it was written at a 
time when Ciesar was tgl ting on the 1 hine ml on theTtime-s and when the 
expeJ t ons ot Cmssus to 1 arlhia and of (,ab nins to tgrpt were m prepara 

t n. The poet, as if he too expected 000 of the saciMt posts from ore of tlie 

regents, gites to two of his client* their list instructions before depart ire 
Fun et Aareh nmrfM Cxfvf I etc 


,01. IV 
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speaking out franUj, trtii nhort. ho A\oiil<i nnd could com- 
H iimnd Already at tho clo^e of 700 the demand for a dic- 
tatorship was brought forward in the senate m the form of 
Lmt*, and that not bv Fonipcius himself Ihero sened a* 
ita ostensible ground the loDtinuancc of the system of clubs 
and bands m the capital -which by acta of bnbor^ and 
\ loleiiCL certaiwl) extrustd tive most pernicious influence on 
the elections ns well as on the juiy courts and perpetuated 
a state of disturbance, we must allow that this nudered it 
easy for the regents to justil^ their csccptional measures. 
But as may well bo concened, eren the servile majontr 
shrank from granting what the future dictator Inniscif 
seemed to shrink from openir asking '^^hea the unparal- 
leled agitation regarding the (.lectioiis for the cousulslup of 
S3. 701 led to the most scandalous scenes so that the elections 

were postponed a full year bevond the fixed time nnd onl) 
53. took place after n seven months* intcrreguum m Julv 701, 
Pompeius found m this state of things the desired ottasion 
for indicating still more diatmctlv to the senate that the 
dictatorship uaa the only means of cutting if not of loosing 
the knot , out tho decisive word of command was not ever 
set spoken Ptrhaps it would have still ren ained for long 
umittercd lud not the most audacious partisan of the 
rcpublicao oppo«itioo litus Aunius JIilo stepped into the 
52 field at the con«uiar elections for 703 as o canuidjte in op- 
position to the candidates of the regents, Quintus Metellus 
Bcipio aud Publius Piautius llvpsajus both men closely con 
ueLted with Pompeius personatlr and thorooghlr deroted to 
MJo. h m Milo, endowed with phvsical courage with a certain 
talent for intngue and for contracting debt, and above all 
with an ample amount of native assurance which had been 
carelully cultivated, had made himself er name among the 
, political adventurers of the time, and vvas the most famous 
man in bis trade next to Clodyis, and natural ly therelore 
through rivalry at the most deadly feud vnth tbejatter As 
the Achilles of the streets had been acquired by tho regiola 
and with their permission was again placing the nltra 
democrat the Hector of the streets became as a matter of 
coarse an aristocrat and the republican opposition wbicJi 
now vvould have concluded an alliance with Catihi a in person, 
had he presented himBelf to them readily aeknow ledged ildo 
as their legitimate champion in all note In fact the few 
raccesses, vvhich they carried off in this field of battle. 
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«ire tlio work of Milo nnd of Ins well tnincd band of 
glidntors So Cato nntl lu-* Intn U in rtturn eupp irttd 
llio caiididaUiTo of Milo for lW ion**wl liip, caon Cittro 
could not luoidifconinun ling one who bad bcin liis cDCln^ « 
enemy and hii own jrotettor dAring mnnv jiars, and 
as Milo hiiii«tlf sjnrtd neither mono nor Mokneo to carr) 
hi3 election, it stuiicd secure lor the ngents it would 
have been not onh n new and heenh felt defeat, but nku 
an imminent danger for it was to be fon seen tint the I old 
jnrti''au would not allow lunnclfas consul to bo reduced to 
uiaigiuficance so ca-*ili as D initius and oil cr intii ot tl o 
rc^peetabk opjio'^ition It hapjtiicd that Achilles nndKtlDircf 
Heetor accukiitnllr encountend ca h other not fir Irom t-lo-tu* 
tho capital on the A[piaH Wnj and a frai arose b tnccii 
tlicir rcspcctne bands lu which Clolius him<tlf niciied a 
sword-eut on the shoulder and was compelled to take 
refuge in a neighbouring hou e Tins had occurred without 
orders from Milo but ns tl e mailer 1 nd gone so far an I ns 
t! e storm had now to be cncountorid at anv rate, tl e w hole 
tnme seem <1 to Milo marc desinble niid cam li«s ilangirous 
than the half, hcordcrad his men to drag CJodms lorth 
from I IS lurking place and to put him to death (13 Jan 702) 6‘' 

Ihe street leaders of tl e regents pirtv — the tnbiii es of the Aasrcly is 
1 eoj lo iitus Munatuis l’lmcu« Quintus Pompeius llufii*, 
ind Oaius Sallustma Cri«pus — saw in this occurrence a fittu g 
opportunity to thwart in the mtorrst of their inastora the 
candidature of Milo and carrv tl e dictators! ip of Pompeius 
The dngs of the populace, especially tho freedmtn and 
slaves liad lost iii Clodiiis tl tir j ntron and future deluerer 

(P 29G), the ncce<‘>ary excitement was thus canly aroused. 

\fter the bloodi corpse I ad been exposed for show at 
the orators' platfoitn m the Forum and the speeches appro- 
priate to the occa«ion I ad been made the not broke forth 
Tlie seat of the perfidious .nnstocrai^ was destined as a 
funeral piTe “for the great liberator, the mob earned tic 
body to tie senate-fouse and set the buildiitn' on fire 
Thereafter tie multitude proceeded to the front '^of Milos 
hou^e and kept it under siege, till his band drove ofl the 
as^a lanta by a discharge of airo \8 Ihey passed on to the 
hou«e of Pon penis and of Ins consular candidates of whom 
tl e former was saluted as dictator and the latter as consuls, 
and thence to tie house of the interrei Marcus Lepidus, 
on whom de\ol\ed the conducting of the consular elections 
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'\^nieii tlio latter, as m diitj bound, rcfu^^d to roibe ar- 
rangLments for tlie elections immediately, as tlie tlanioroui 
multitude demanded, he nas kept dunng fire dajs under 
siege m Itis dn piling bou«e 

l>>rt.^for- But tbe instigators of these scandalous scenes had otct- 
^ipef acted their part Certainlj their lord and master was 
Pomj^ias resolved employ this faTourable episode in ordtr not 
merelj to set aside Milo, but also to seizo the dictatur'liip, 
he wished, however, to receiro it not from a mob of 
bludgeon-men, but from the senate Pomfjcius brought up 
troops to put tlowu tbe nnarvhy which prei ailed lu the capital, 
und which bad in nalitr become iiitolcrallL toeierrbody , at 
the same time he now emuined nliat ht had hitherton sted, 

nnd tliQ senate complied It was mertiv an cinpti subter 
fuge, that ou the proposal of Cato and Bibiilus tin. jirocousiil 
Pompoms rctaiuiiig Ins fortuer olhces, lias iioniiiiaud as 
“cousul iiitliout collcigiit’ instead of dictator (on the 
S2 2jth of the intercalary month* 702)— « 8ubttrlu;*o, which 
admitted nn appellation labouring uiid'^r a doiiblo lucoQ 
grmtjf for tlio mere purpose of avoiding one iiliich ex 
pressed the simple fact, aod which viindlv’ ntuinds us of 
tlie sagacious resolution of the waning patriciate to concede 
to the pkb< nus not the consulship, but onlf tin. consular 
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of tlie governorships for the next few years substantially 
dependent on decrees of senate which were to be issued for 
the regolahon of this iDter\al, and thus practicnllv on the 
person or section rolmgthesenat^tthemoinent iiie jury- 
commissiotss were left in cxi‘*tente, but limits were put to 
the right of counter-plea, and — what was perhaps still more 
important — the liberty of speech in the courts was done 
away , for both tbc number ol the ad\ ocates and the time of 
speaking apportioned to each were restricted by fiimg a 
maximum, and thebadhabitnhich had prevailed ot adducing, 
maddition to theuitnesses as to facta, witnesses to character 
or laudatorea, asthevwere called.in favour ot the accused was 
prohibited The obsequious senate further decreed on the 
suggestion of Pompems that the countrj had been plaied 
in peril b} the quarrel on the Appiaa ay , accordiugl) a 
special corami'Sion was appointed by an exceptional law for 
ail enmes connected witn it, the members of which were 
directly nominated by Pompeius An attempt* was also 
made to give once mote a senous importance to tlie oJhce of 
the censors, and hr that agency to purge the deeply dis- 
ordered burge*« body of its worst elements 

Ail these measures were adopted under the pressure of the 
sword In consequence of the declarahon of the senate that 
the countrv was in danger Pompeius called the men capable 
of service throughout Italy to arms and made them swear 
allegiance for all contingencies , an adequate and trust 
worth) corps was temporanh stationed at the Capitol, at 
every stirring of opposition Pompeius threatened armed 
intervention, and during the proceedings at the trial re 
specting tile murder of Clod us stationed, contrary to all 
precedent, a guard over the place of trial itself 

The scheme tor the renrol of the censorship failed, he Ilumil-iti 
cause among the servile majontv of the senate no one pos 
se«sed 8uS?c.fnt moral conra 5 ,e and authority even to become 
a candidate for such an office On the other hand JIilo was 
condemned by the junmen (8 April 702) and Cato s eandi- s" 

dature for tht eoneulslup of 703 was frustrated The oppo- si 

eition of speeches and pamphlets received through the new 
lodicial rtidinancea a blow from which it never recovered , tlie 
dreaded forciiaic eloquence was thereb) dnven from the field 
of politics, and thenceforth felt the restraints of monarch). 
Opposition ol course had rot disappeared either from tl e 
minds of the great majority of the nation or even wliollv 
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from public hfe — to effect thatead the popular election^, the 
»ury court'’, and literature louat have been not mere!; re- 
stricted, but annihilated Indeed.in tiie^e >erj- transactions 
themselves, Pompeius by his UDskilfuIoess and perversity 
helped the republicans to gam even under his dictator 
ship several triumphs which he severely felt The special 
measures wliicli the rulers took to strengthen their power, 
were of course ofhci ilir characterised as enactments made 
in the interest of public tninquzilitr and order, and eieiy 
burgess, who did not desire anarchr, WM described as 
Bubatantiallj concumng in them But Pompeius pushed 
this transparent fiction so far, that instead ot putting safe 
lostnimezita into the special comiRissiou for the inrcstigaficn 
of the late tumult he chose the most respectable men of all 
parties mcludicg even Cato and applied his influence over 
the court essentiallr to maintain order, and to render it 
impossible for his adnereots as well as for bis opponents to 
inuul^e in the eceoea ot disturbance customary m the trials 
of this penod This neutrality ot the regent was discern 
ible in tlie judgments of the special court Tic jurtmeu 
did not venture to acquit bLlo him»elf, but most of the 
subordinate persons accii ed belonging to the party of the 
republican opposition were acquitted, whi’e condemnation 
inexorably betel those who in the late not had taken part 
for Clodius or m other words for the regents includieg 
not a few of Cce«ars and of Pompeius* own most wtiraato 
friends — even Hyp wus Ins cand date for the consulship, and 
the tribunes of the people Plancua and Bufus who bad 
directed the emevtc in his uitercst That Pompeius d d not 
prevent their coodemnation for the sake of appeanng im 
partial, was one specimen of Ins follv, and a second was 
that he witl al m matters quite iniffereut violated his own 
laws to fav our hia friends— n( peanng for exaiupJc os a witness 
to character in the trial of PI incus and in fact prcdoeting from 
condemnation several aieu’etf persons specially connected 
with him, such as MetcUus Scipio Aa usual, ho wished 
here also to accomplish opposite things, m attempting to 
satisfy the duties at once of the impartial regent and of 
the party cLi f, he fulfilled neither the one nor t! e other, 
and was regarded by public opinion with justice ns a 
despotic regent, and by I is adherents with equal justice ns a 
leader who citl er could not or would not protect his 
followers 
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But, altbotigli tbe republicans were still etimng and 
were even refresLed by nn )<<oIatcd success here and tlierr 
cbieily tbrougb tlie blundering of Pompeius, tbe object which 
the regents had proposed to themselves in that dictatorship 
was on the whoV attained the reins were drawn tighter, 
the republican party was humbled, and tlie new monarchy was 
strengthened The public began to reconcile themsches to 
it AVhenPompeius not long after recovered from a serious 
illness, his restoration was celebrated throughout Italy with 
the befitting demonstrations of joy which are usual on such 
occasions m monarchies The regents showed themsehes 
satisfied, ns early as the 1st ot August 702 Pompeius 
resigned his dictatorship, and shored the consulship with 
his client Metellus Sc>pio 
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DEXfH OF tPA^US. rOPTURE BET\V£t*f THE JOINT TULFIS. 

vT**8d ^fABCVa Caissca Lad for\eara l>i?cn reckoned atneng tho 
** } ends of the “ threc-hcaded monitor," without any proper 

title to be so locludod Ife sened ns a makencight to (nm 
the balance between the real regents Pompeius and Ca'wr, 
or, to speak more accuntcl^, he threw Ijjs weight into the 
8caleofCfle«arng-viD8tPompeios The part ofatiiiierniinionn 
colleague is not a icr) honourable one, but Crassus was 
never hindered bj anj keen sense of honour from pursuing 
his own advautago JIo was a merthant aud was open to 
negotiation What was ofll red to him was not much , but, 
as more was not to be got be accepted it, ani ttftigbt to 
forget the ambition that fretted him, and Lis clmgnn at 
occupying a position so near to power and yet so poirirlc", 
amidst his always nccumuhtiog piles of gold Put the con 
fcrence at Luca changed the state of matters aNo for him , 
WTth the view of still retaining the prcpondeninci. nseompared 
with Pompeius nHcr concessions so cxtcn«i\e, Cm^ar gate to 
his old confederitc Crassus an opportunitv of attiiniiig in 
^rn through the Parllnin war the same po'ilipn«'o wl icb 
CT«ar bad attained by lie Celtic war lu Gaul It was 
difTicult to say whether thc»t new prospects pro'CiI more 
attractive to the ardent thnst for gol I which iiad now be 
come at the age of sixtr a second nature and grew oiilv the 
more intense with tiery ncwlv won million « r to the am 
bition which had been long rsprcs*e<l with diUlniltv in the 
oil man’s brea«t and now g|owr«l m it with n-stf'es lire 
lie arrived in Syria as cirlr os the beginning of 700, I e 
had not even waited for the capiry of Ins coosubhip to 
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depart^ 1*011 of impatient ardour he seemed desirous to 
redeem every mmuto with the Mew of malting op for 
what he had lost, of gaming the treasures of the East in 
addition to those of the "West, of achieving the power and 
glory of a general as rapidly ns ®iD3ar and with as little 
trouule as Pompeius. 

He found the Parthian war already commenced The Eipeditier 
faithless conduct of Pompeius towards the Parthians has ''C‘ ost the 
been already mentioned (P. 140) , he had not respected tho 
stipulated frontier of the Euphrates and had wrested several 
pronnees from tlic Parthian empire for the benefit of 
Armenia, whieli was now a client state of Home King 
Phraates had submitted to tins treatment, but after he 
had been murdered by bis tvro sons Mithradates and Orodes, 
the new king Ujthradates immediately declared war on the 
king ot Armenia, Arta\ nsdes, son of the recently deceased 
Tigranea (about G08) * This was at the same time a decla 6(>. 
ration of war against Rome , as soon tbereforo ns the revolt 
of the Jews was suppressed, Gabimus, the able and spirited 

f overnor of Syria, led the legions over the Euphrates 
leauwbilc, howeier, a revolution had occurred in the P ir 
thiau empire , the grandees of the kingdom, w ith tlie \ ouiig 
bold and talented graud vixier at their licad, had o\ erthrown 
king Mithradates and placed his brother Orodes on tlie 
throne Mithradates thecefote made eommoa cause with 
the Romans and resorted to the camp of Gabinuis Every- 
thing promised the best results to the enterprise of the 
Eoman goiernor, when he unexpectedly received orders to 
re«tore the king of Egypt by force of arms to Alexandria 
(P. 153) He was oblmed to obey but, in the expectation 
ol soon coming hack, he induced the dethroned Parthian 
prince who solicited aid from him to commence the war 
in the meanwhile at his own hand JLthradates did so 
and Sell !j,cia and Babylon declared for him, but the vizier 
captured SeT'ucia by a««ault, having been in person the first 
to mount the battlements, and in Bibylou Mithradates him 
self was forced bv famme to surrender, whereupon lie was 
by liii brother’s orders put to death His death was a 
palpable loss to the Eomans but it by no means put an 
end to the agitation ir the Parthian empire, and the Arme- 

* Tigmnes was st 11 1 nns in tehmary 69S (Cic. pro Sett 27 5!>) on 
tho olliw h-inil AUsvasdc* was nlivaiJy legqmg before 700 (Jostni, xlu 2 4, 
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man war continued Gabit ms afttr ending the Egrptiaa 
c-i_npaign was ju<t on the ere o*" turning to account the 
si ^ farourable opportumtr and resuming tlie interrupted 
Parthian war, whtn Cr^us arrived in Sma and along 
"ilh the command took up al«o the plans of bis predecc'-or 
iuU o^high flown hopes he e«tiOT3lcd tbt diflicuitus o*" the 
tnarch as shglit, and the power of resutance m the armies 
of the eneniraa ret «li:jhter he not onlr fpoke conSdeallr 
of the •ubjugat on of the Parthian*, but was alreadr in 
tiuagmabon tbe connueror of the kingdoms of Bactna and 
India. 

r'wrrti* ^enew Aleiandtr.howirer, was m no haste Btforefce 

*^P* £3 earned into effect lbe«i; groat plan* he found Iei<cre for very 
tedious and ren /ucrative «ubofdinate trinyactions Tie 
temples of Derceto at Uierapolis Bin bjrceandof Jehovah at 
Jeru^alcpi, aid other nch *hnnes of tbe Sman pronnee, 
were br order of Crassus despoiled of ihiirtreasores and 
coabngents or, still better, sums efiEODw ui«trtid were lened 
from ^ the «ubject' Tbe laflitair oprnuons of tbe ffr*t 
iutairer were limited loan extensive iwonua * 'ascem 'Me*tr 
potamia, the Euphrates was c*o*^, the Parthian satrap 
was de'eated at 7caii.'e(on the Belik to the north ofEakkalijh 
and the neijbboanog town*, including tbe comiderable one 
of Nicephonum (Rakkab) were occuned after which the 
Romans hanng left garn^ons ^hmd m them returned to 
SjTia. Ther had hitherto been m doubt whether it was 
more adTi*ah!e to march to Par*bis bj the circuitous route 
of Armenia or bv the direct route tl^ugh the iTesopota 
inian de-^rt The fiAt route 1-aiiing through mountamou* 
r^TODs under the control of trustworthy allie* commended 
Itself bv Its greater •at'etv , king Artavasdes came in per*ou 
to the Roman bead-quarters to advocate this plan of the 
campaign. Rat that re«}nDa.««aiice decided m favour of the 
march through Mesopotamia. Tne numerous a^jd foun hmg 
Greek and half Greek towns in the regions along the Eu- 
phrates and Tigns, above all tl e great citr of SsJeuira, were 
altogether averse to the Rirthiau rule, all the Greek town 
*hips with which the Romaus came into contact had now. We 
the citixens of CarrlwE at an earlier time (P 1S6) pracficallr 
shown how readv th»j were to shake off the mto'erabfe 
foreign vok" and to receive the Fornaas as deliverer* almost 
as conutmnen TheAnbpnnce \hganu, who commanded 
the desert of Ede<sa and Carrhie and therebv the usual 
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distance unless tlie struggle becomes an individual one man 
against uiau The concentrated position, on which the 
whole HoiUan method of war alias ba^ed increased the danger 
in presenco of such an attack the clo«er tho ranks of the 
Itoman column tl e moro irresistiVe certaiolv was its onset 
hut the ks3 also could tho missiles fail to hit their mark 
Under ordiuary circumstances where towns have to be 
defended aud difficulties of tlie ground have to be considered 
such a system of tactics operating with mere cavalry against 
infantry could never be completely earned out, but m the 
ile'^opotaraiaa. desert where the army almost lil e a ship on 
the high seas neither encountered au obstacle nor met with 
a basis for strategic dispositions during many days march, 
this mode of warfare was irresistible for the very reason that 
circumstauces allowed it to be developed there m all its 
purity aud therefore in ail its power There tierything com- 
Dmed to put the foreign infantry at a disodi antage against 
tie natno cavalry AVhero the heavily laden Boiuan foot- 
solditr dngged lumself toilsomely through the sand or the 
stepie and perished fiom hunger or still more from thirst 
Biiiiu tl e pathless route marked only by water-springs that 
wero for opart and difficult to find, the Parthian hor-ieiiian, 
aceoatomed from childhood to sit on bis fleet steed or camel, 
nay almost to spend hts life m the saddle easily traversed 
tie de«ert whoso hardsliips he had long learned how to 
lighten and m case of need to bear There no ram fell to 
mitigate the lutolerable heat and to slacken the bow strings 
and leatl ern thongs of tho enensv » archers and si ngera 
there amidst the deep sand at mauy places ordinary ditches 
and ramparts could I ardly be torn ed tor the camp Imomua- 
tiou can liaidly concede a situation lu which all the military 
advantages wire more on the one side, and all the disad 
vantages more thoroughly on the other 

To tht quc«tion under what circumstances this new style of 
tactics tlTc fi?3t national system tb it on its own proper ground 
showed it«elf superior to the Souian, arose amonf' the 
Pirthians, we can only reply by conjectures The lancers 
and moiiiitel archeis were ot great antiquity m the Bast 
an I already for ned tl e flower of the an ues ot Cj rus and 
Danu'" but hitherto thc«e arms had been employ ed only as 
secondary, and essent ally to cmer the thoroughly useless On 
cntal intautry The Pirthian armies also by no means dif 
fcrcd m this respect from the other Oriental ones , armies are 
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Publins Crti'iSTis advanced to tbe attack with a Belect* corpa 
of cavalr) , arcliers and infantiy of tlie ime The enemy in 
fact abandoned tbe attempt to close tbe circle and retreated, 
hotly pursued by the impetuous leader ot the Eomans But, 
when the corps of Publius bad totdly lost sight of tbe mam 
armjjtbe bearj cavalry made n stand against it and the 
Parthian host hastening up from all sides closed m 111 e a 
net round it Publius, who saw his troops falling tbicblf 
and vainly around him under the amnvs of the mounted 
archers threw himself in desperation with hts Celtic cavalry 
unprotected by any coats of mail on the iron clad lancers of 
the enemy but the fearless valour of Ins Celts, who seized 
the lances with their hands or sprang from their horses to stab 
the enenij, performed its marvels in vain Ihe remains of 
the corps, including their leader wounded m the sword arm, 
were dnven to a, slight emmeme, where they only served for 
an easier mark to the euemys archers Mesopotamian 
Greeks who were accurately acqtiamted with the countrv, 
adjured Craaaus to ride off with them nod make an attempt 
to escape , but he refu«ed to separate his fate from tl at of 
the bra e nieu wl om Ins too daring courage bad led to d’ath 
and he caused himself to be stabbed by tbe band of bia 
shield-bearer Following lus example most of the still 
surviving offeers put tbemsehes to death Of the whole 
division about 8000 strong not more than some 500 were 
taken prisoners, no one was able to escape Meanwhile the 
attack on the mam army lad shckcned and the Eomans 
were but too glad to rest When at length the absence of 
any tidings from tbe corp^ sent out startled them out of the 
deceitful calm and thej drew near to the scene of the battle 
for tl e purpose of learning its fate, the bend of the bob was 
displajed on a pole*before bis fathers eyes and the terrible 
onslaught began once more agaiust the mam army with tl e 
same fury and the same hogeless uniformity They could 
neither bixak>the ranks of tbe lancers nor reach the archers , 
night alone put an end to the slaughter Had the Parthians 
bivouacl ed on the battle field hardly a man of the Eoman 
arm) would have escaped But not trained to fight otherwise 
than on horseback and therefore afraid of a surprise they 
wero wont never to encamp close to the enemy jeeringly thej 
shouted to tbe Eomans that thej would gne the general a 
night to bew ail bis son and gnllopra off to return next morn 
mg and despatch tbe game that lay bleeding on the ground 
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Of eoarw t^o UoiDWH did not wait for the iro'niD" Tie 
lirutonant-grnrnls Ca»< us and Octavius — Cnujs hinivlf 
luii (TonpJcteU foit bis jad^tnt — ordered the men still 
capable of marching to set out immediatclr and with tie 
utmost silence (leaTing Zthuid the whole — «aid to amount 
to 40(Xt— of tl e wounJtd and s*r375ler3), with the ticw of 
seeking p-o*cction withtn the walla of Carrhr It hap. 
mned that the l^rthian*, when thcr returned on the 
following day, apj lied tbimvilrrs first of all to reel: out and 
nwacre thv jcatteretl Uonana lift bihind, and that tlw 
Mm-^n ard inhabitants of Carrluf, early mfonned of the 
di«a«{er fLgitirc«, had marehed forth m all haste to nief£ 
tie biatiHi army, the n-mnaDt waa thus eared from wlat 
«<Hpii-d iiicTitable destniclioa- nie Parthian caralrr could 
r^Tnu** not think of undertaking the siege of CarrKr But thelkomacs 
C^b» lolunlanir dipartcd, wh the* compelled by wait of 

* prousio&SjOf iQ consequence of the de«ponding precipitation 
of tiieir comtrundcf in-chief, whom the soldiers had mialy 
attempted to remorc from the command anil to replaw br 
Casuui They mored in the direction of the ^u-nicDUu 
mountains , march ng by night and rv«t jig by dar Octanos 
wilh a ^nd of 5000 men reached the fortress of Sinnaia. 
which was only a ^>*s match di«tant from tie 1 eights that 
wonltl gire shelter, and hbi fated ereu at the wnl of his own 
li*<, the commaoder-iD chief, whom a guide nad led a«tray 
and giren op to the enemy Then the mier rode to front 
of the Boman camp to oCVr, in the name of his king, 
pence and friendship to the Bomans, and to proper a 
personal oon*’i renew between the two generals. Ttie Itomaa 
armi, demorelized as it was, adjured and indeed compelled 
Its leader to accept tbeefll- TIctiz crreceired the con'tilar 
and his siatT with the usual honours, aud offered amw to 
conclude a compact of fnind«hip^ onlr, with ja«t bitterness 
recalling the fjte of tbe*J 'reemfots concluded mtji LuculSus 
and PompeiLs res]iecling tie Euphrates bounaary (P 140), 
he demanded that it should be immcdiatelr reduced to 
wntuur A nehlv adorned hor«e produced, it was a 
prerent from the king to the Boman. cominaniIer-in.cfuef 
the servants of the viz er crowded round Cra- us, zealous to 
mount him on the steed. It reemed to the Boman oUicers as 
if there was a design to seize the person of the commander 
m chief, OctaMos, nnarmed aa he was, polled the sword of 
one cf the Parthians from its sheath and stabbed the groom. 
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Jii the tiimuU vliich thereupon arose, tlio Eoman ofliccra 
%\«ri. ill put to dealb, the gre\ hairtd comnniidcr ni duel 
aKo, lihc nis grand tindc (lu 50) vaa unwilling to «er\t ns 
aliMug troph) to the enemv, nnd sought and lound dt-ith 
The multitude left behind m the cihip uithoiit n leader umi 
jaith tal cn prisoner, pirtK dispersed A\ hat tho day 
of Cirri TJ I ad begun, the dnj of Sinnici complete I 
(Tune 9 701) the two tooh their plico side b} sido with M 
the da^ s of the AUn, of Cannae, and of xlnusio The irin\ 
of the ruplirates wis no more Only tic squidron of 
Gams CussuiSj which hid boeu brohen off trom tho uniii 
nriin on the retreat from Cirri t, and some other scattered 
bands ind isolated fugitnts succeeded in cscapirg from tlie. 
Pnrtlnans and Bedouins and eepimtelj finding their wir 
bicktoSvrii Of above 10 000 Romm legionaries, w ho hid 
crossed the Eophrvtes not a fourth part returned , tho Inlt 
hid pen hed nearly 10000 Roman prisoners Trcn, settled 
b^ tbe 1 ictors in tho extreme cist ot their kiugdom-~m the 
oiais of Mon — is bondsmen coainelled after the Parlh an 
fisUtou to render nulitarr service lor thofirst tune sioeo the 
eagles had headed the legions, ther hid become m the same 
vear trophies of victory in the bands of loreiga uitious, 
ilmost contemponincouslv of a Gcrmin tnbo m tboMest 
(P 2G2) and of the Partluans in the East As to tho mi 
pre«sion which the defeat of tbe Romans produced m tbe 
List, unfortunately no idequite information has reached us 
but it iiuist have been deep and lasting King Orodes was 
just celebnting the marriage of bis eon Pacorus with the 
sister of his new lUv Artaxnsdes the king of Am enia, when 
tie annaimcement of tbe victory of his vizier arrived and 
iloug w ith it according to Onentil usage, the cut off bead ot 
Crissus The taUks -were already removed one ot the 
wandering compiniea of aefors Irom Asu SIu or numbers of 
which at tlia^time existed and ciriled Hellenic poetry and 
the Hellenic drama far into tbe East was just performino 
before the assembled court tbe Bacch'e of Eunpides The 
actor iilavmg tbe part of Agave, wbo lu her Dionjsiac 
fienzy has tom m pieces her son and returns from 
Citl cron carrying his held on the thvrsus, eschanf’ed this 
for the bloodj head of Crassos, and to the infinite del ght of 
lus audience of halt Hellejuscd barbarians be<»an afresli th» 
well ksowu song 
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Ttwt« »incc*tlie litrMoft} Ae’iTmcnxlT,!! erirs^sfnous 
Mctof> wl jcli iht OfKnti’t Ijal 'ur'iittoil over tlie ^Wst 
and tl tkos a d'Cp f 'n»fi«nc« in t! e fact, t! it bjr wajc^ 
tins rictorj the fairest prxJuct cf the wc* rrn 
Morll — Ga'ck tnjjtdt— mrothed u*tlf through its degen 
tnlL nj a-scntituss III l) at 111 1 'em Lurl*»que Th»*cirr 
»pinl of Jlomr an 1 11 ecoiitiisorirdlas Ivgan sinultancoiu j 

10 nrronin wlite themselffs to the rhuns »>f buIlanMc? 

'Ihe diM'dcr, IcmhU in it*elf, toemi'd also as though it 

was to Ih. drt-iiiful in its «<n*cijiicncf •, and to ehahe tie 
fiur lations of tl e Komaii power in tl t Last It BBcng 
thi Ira*! of its results, that the I’arlhuiw noir had absolute 
airaji«j*oij]t}>eJ ophratea, tbat^Smienia, ifirrhaijn ’fallen 
awar froai the 1 ‘oniati alliance iicn Kfure the dieaster 
of Cra»*u«, 1181 ntluccd hr it into entire dcjicndcuce on 
Parthia that tin faithful citiuns ofCairhswprw hitterl/ 
punished for their adlicnuec to the Ot.rideota!i br the new 
mailer appomltd orer them bj t)ie I’arlhiaQ^ oi c. of the 
trenchoruus guides of ttie Homans, named AndroniachiK. 
The rirthiins now prepared in earnest to cross the 
iluphntea in tKirtum and in union with the Ameniaiia 
ami Arabs, to dislodge iholJomana from fatna Thu Jera 
ami rar/oui other Occidintals awaited emancipition frotn 

11 e Homan rule there, uo le«s imjwticctljr than ti u Ilellinw 
bcTond tl c Luplirates awaited rvl ef from tilt. Parlhian lu 
Home ciiil Mar was at the door an attack at this particubr 
place and time was a grate pern But fortunately for Eor e 
the Jeadere on each ride had changed Sultan Orodes was 
too much indebted to tl c laroie pnnee, reho hid iirst place I 
tl e crown on I is head and then cleared the land from the 
enemj, not to get nd*of hinj as soon as po»«ible by the 
executioner llis place os coTunanderiu-chicf </* the invading 
army destined for Sjna w as filled b/ a pnnee, the king s “on 
Paconis with whoni on account of ins xouth and incx 
penence the prince Osaces had to be associated as mtblarr 
adviser On the other side the intenw command m Sma 
in room of Cra«sus was taken up b\ the prudent inti 
resolute quarter Oaiua Cas iu« The Parthians were, ju«t 
like Craasus formerly, m no haste to attack, but during the 
years 701 and 702 eent only weak flying bands, who were 
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cnsUy repuUcd ncro’^3 tlio Euphrates, so tl at Cassius ob- 
laintd time to reorganize the army in some measure, and 
with the help of the fnthful adherent of the Eomaus, 

Ittrodes Antijatcr, to reduce to obcdu-uci, the Jews, whom 
their resentment nt the spoliation <£ the templo | erpetrated 
bj Craisus had already driven to arms The ilomnn govern- 
ment had thus lull time to send fresh troops for the defence 
of the threatened frontier , but this wjis left undone amidst 
the convulsions of the incipient revolution and, when at 
lengtli m 703 the great Parthian invading army appeared on il 
the Euphrates Caisms had still nothing to oppose to it but 
tlio two weak legions formed from the remains of the armj 
of Cn«8U9 Ot course witli these he could neither prevent 
the crossing nor defend tl e province Svna was ovemm 
by the Partnnns and all A\cstem Asia tnmbled Put the 
Pirtlinns did not understand the besieging of town* They 
not onlv retreated from Antioch into which Cassius lad 
tl rown himself with his troops without having accomplished 
their object, but they were on their retreat along the Orontes 
allured into an ambush by Ca«sius cavalry nud there 
severely 1 andled by the Eomau infantry prince 0 aces 
was lumsclf among tlie sUin Prieiid and foe thus perceived 
that the Parti lan nimy under an ordmarv general and on 
ordma^ ground was not capable of much more than any 
other Oriental army However the attack was not aban 

doned Pacorus lay encamped during the winter of 703-4 m 5J so 

Cyrrl estica on tl is side of the Euphrates and the new 
governor of Syna hlarcus Bibulus as wretched a general as 
be was an incapable statesman, knevT no better course of 
action t! an to shut bimself up in his fortresses It was 
generally expected that the war would break out in 701 with 50 
renewed fury But» instead of turning his arms against the 
Eomans Pacorus turned against his own fall er, aud ac 
cordiugly^ even entcied lotp an miderstandii g nith the 
Homan goverhor Thus the stam was not wiped from the 
sbitld of Homan honour nor was tie reputation of Eome 
restored in the East , but tl e Parthian invasion of Western 
\6 a was over and tlie Euphrates boundary was, for *he 
time being nt least, retained 

In Eome meanvhile the periodical volcano of revolution Imr e on 
was whirling upward its clouds of stupefyvu" smoke The Pfodoofd >□ 
Homans began to 1 avo no longer a soldier or a denarius to 
be empfojed.' against t'fie public ibe — no fonger a thonght lor of Carrlue. 
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llio destmics ol the nahona It is one of tlio most dreadful 
si(,nis of the times, tliat the hii^o national di-vuter of Cirrh® 
Olid Sininca gavt. the jwliticiflfis of tint time fur less to 
tliinlc and of than Ihatwrctchcd tumult on the Appun 
road, m winch, n couph# of niontlis after Cn5«us CIckIius 
tbo pirtuan Kinder pcrishid, but it w eisil^ toiuiirabk 
and almost titunblt Tlio bjrnch 1 ctwecii tl e two regents, 
long ftlt as inoMlable aud oticn announced as near, was 
non u4s\tnni]g auch n abspo that it could not be atoipcd- 
Like tlio lost of thcDncKiit CJn.'tk manners’ t dt, the sc'^el 
of the Itoman community non found itself as ifcntreKtwceii 
two rocks BiTimmmg ton-anls ontb otlar, expecting cvur\ 
moment tho crash ot collision, tho^c whom it was beanng 
tortured bi inmeless an^ui^Ii into tlio eddying surge that 
rose higher and higher, wtre bt.nurnbcd, and, while ercr^ 
slightest movement there attracted a thou* md eie«, not one 
\intured to giro a gbinco to the nglit or tho Jtft' 

T>i» [56 Aftir Ciwar hid at the coiifmuee of Liici iii April CDS, 
Rnoil Btiiler ngretd to con«idcrablo concc«3ions ns regarded Pompi]u-< 
M*«n regents hid thus placed tliemsches substantially on 

th» I'moti “ ierel, tlicir rciitiou wi» not without the outwnnf coiidif ioii*t 
uLimo. of durabihtr, so fir as a diu«ion of the nioairclucol power— 
in Itself iiidirisiblo— could be lasting it all It was a 
diflercnt question wbillicf tbo rcgints at Jtast fir the 
pnsent, wtn. determined to keep toget!ii.r and mutually to 
acknovrledgc without resene ihcir title to rank as equal* 
riiat this wns the cise with Cw^ir, in so far os he I ad icquircd 
the intcnal necessary for the conquest ol Gaul at tho price 
of equalisation with Pompcius, his been already set forth 
Put PompciuB was hirdly cicr,e>ca proMsiouallj, m came t 
with the collegiate seiieine JIis was one of those petty and 
mean natiires towards winch it is diAgcrous to practice 
I magnaiumitj , to bis piJtrr spiHt it aj peored certainly a 
dictate of prudence to Aupnlin/' at the first oppoi;tunit) his 
reluctantly acknowledged ntil, and liis mean soul thirsted 
after a possibility ot retaliating on Cir-inr for tbs hnmilntion 
which he had Buttered through CtD«ar s indulgence Put wl de 
it 13 probable that Pompi.iU3 in accordance with his 1 enry and 
sluggish nature iieier properly consented to let Cisar hold 
a position of equaht} b> im side, yet the design of breaking 
up tho alhance doubtleis came only by degrees to be 
distinctly entertained bj him At any rate the i ubhc, which 
usually saw better through the views and intentions of 
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Ponipeius than he did Inmself,could notte mistaken m think 
mg that at least with the death of the beautiful Julia — who 
died in the bloom of womanhood m the autumn of 700 md 5 * 
was soon follow edbj her only child to the tomb — llie personal 
relation between her father and ft r husband was broken 
up CTsar attempted to re estabbsb the ties of atEnitv 
which fate had se\cred, ho '•shed for himself the hand of 
the only daughter of Pompeius nud offered OctaiTa las sister’s 
grand daughter, whoirasnow his nearest relatiie, m marriage 
to his ftllow regent but Pompeiua left his daughter to her 
ousting husband raustas Sulla the son of the regent, and 
he laiw'ielf married the daughter of Quintus Sfetellus Scipio 
J.I 1 Q person il breach had unmistakably begun and it was 
Pompeius who drew back his hand It was expected that a 
political breach would at ouce follow , but in this people 
were mistai en , m public aflairs ft collegiate understanding 
continued for a timo to 8 ub«ist Tbo reason was, that Ctesar 
did uft wish publicly to dissoho tbo relation before the 
suljugation of Cxaul wan accomphshed and Pompeius did 
iiotwisbto dissolve it before the goiemmg authorities and 
Italy should bo \\1 oil) reduced under bis power b) bis 
iincstiturL with the dictatorship It is smgular, but 
jet readily admits of esplaimtion that the regents under 
tluao circumstances supported each other Pompeius after 
the d saster of Aduatnea m the wintei of 700 handed over 54 
one of ins Italian legions that were dismissed on furlough by 
wa) ot loan to C r»ar on the oil er hand C»sar granted bis 
consent and bis moral support to Pompeius m the repressn e 
measures which the latter twl against the stubborn repub 
beau oppoMt on It was only oiler Pompeius had in thisDcictor 
way ]rocuTcd for lnm*eU at tho beginning of 702 
undiiided consul lil\) and an influence in the capital tho 
roughlj outweiphing that OfCai‘>ar, and after all tbo men ‘ 
cipable o^arma m Italy 1 a 1 .tcndcnM their military oatli to 
huw®oU persowaUj and in Ins nunc tlmln, fomied the resolu 
tion to break as soon ns possible formally with Ca*sar and the 
«lts gn became distinctl) enough apparent That the judicial Co ort 
prosecution winch tool place alter tho tumult on the t'T 
A\ pian fiv lighted with unsparing seaenty prcciselj on 
oil democratic partizans oi CTsarfl’ 32b) might perhaps 
pass 03 a more awkw ardnc's That the new law ngamst elec 
tionccnng intrigues which had rctro«pcctiio off ct as far as 
bSJ, lucludc'd aho the dubious prcctediogs at Cwsars 
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candiliturc for tli© c<m«al<1)ip (P. '121), Tnight likcrn^ to 
noHung tDoro, aUtou^U not a f Ciwanana tlicugtt that 
thor porocucd m u a dt.Cmta tl»ign Hut peop!" could 
no longer alml ttor however ^jliing tl ov niiglit be to 
do so when To npema tlfl not for Ins coflwgut in the 
con$ul«hip lus former fatlier-in lau Ca^^ar, as \ras litt ng m 
til"* Circumstance# of the caM> and was in jn-uir quarters do* 
inandetl, but associated \iitli himself a puppet whollr dipoa 
di nt on him in his new father in law Supio (P 32(1) , and 
still lc#« ■when Pompciu* at the same time got the goi-croo’^ 
ship of the two Spains continued to him for file rears mere, 
W that IS to 700 and n considerable fired snm appropriated from 
the »tn*e*che«t for the parmeot of Jus troops, not onlv mitt 
out stipulating for a like prolongation of co ntnand and n like 
grant of rnoner to CMar I lit cn n while hibounng ultcnorJj 
to effect the recall of Ca«ir before the term fernierljr agreed 
on through the new regulation# winch wire issued nt the 
same time regarding the liolding of the go\cmor»hip# The*B 

encroichacnts were unmistakably calculated to undermine 
Cttsar'a position and cvcnlunUy to overthrow him The 
moment could not be more tixounhle Cx*ar had conceded 
so much to PoiDpems at luca only because Cra«su# nad his 
Syrian nrmr would neec«Mn]r id the creot of any rupture 
with Po*npcin« b<. thrown info Ccc<ar’« seile for upon 
( 3 ^^, IS — ;vho siBcc t In. times of bulla had been nt the deepest 
enmity with Pompenw and almost a# long jjohticaUy and 
pe^onally alhed with C'wr, and who from his pecuhar 
character at all crewf* if bt could not himaelf be king of 
Home would have been content to bo ihe new kings banker 
— Cicsnr could alwnvs reckon, and could haie no appn." 
hcusion at all of ®eeing Cnusu** enter into nn allnnce with 
SS Lt< enemies The catastrophe of June ’<01, by wliith armv 
* and general m Svria nen''hed, was therefore a ternblr sev ere 
blow for Cxsar A few months later tb^ ua^ionil in- 
surrection bur-t forth more violently than ever m Gaul, 
just -when it had seemed completely subdued, and for tin. 
first time Crsar U ere encountered an equal opponent lo the 
Arvemian kingVercingetonx Once more fate had been work 
jng for Pompcius , Cra»#ijs was dead all Gaul was in reroir 
Pompeiuswas practically dictator of Borne and roaster of tl e 
senate What might have happened if he had now, instead 
of remotely intriguing against Cje«ar, snmmanly compelled 
the burgesses or the senate to recall Carsar at ouce from 
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Gaul ! But Pompcius never understood how to tal o ad 
•\antagc of fortune lie heralded the breach clearly enough , 
already m 702 hi3 acta left no doubt about it, aud in the 5“' 
ppruic of 703 he openly ctpiessed his purpose of brea! iiig 51 
iMthCusar but he did not breahwth him and allowed the 
months to slip away unemployed 

But however Pompeiua might delay, the cnsis was inces The old 
sautlv urged on by the mere force of circumstances Ihe im party 
pending n ar \\ as not c\ entually a struggle hetiv een republic " 
and monarchy — for that had been nrtiially decided tenders 
before — but a struggle between Ponii eiiis and Cie^ar for the 
possession, of the crown of Bome But neither of the pre 
tenders found his account in uttermg tho plain truth lie 
would luie thereby driven all that lery respectable portion of 
the hurge-’ses Mhich desired tho contmuauce of the republic 
aud believed in its possibilitj, directly into the camp of his 
opponent The old battle cnea raised by Gracchus and 
Brusus Cinna and Sulla, used tip and meaningless as they 
were, lemaiucd still good enough for watchwords in the 
struggle ot the two generals contending for sole power, 
and though for tho moment both Pompoms aud Ctrsar ranked 
tlicmsclvea officially with the so-called popular party it could 
not bo for a moment doubtful that C'osar would inscribe 
on bia banner tho pconlo and democratic progress, Pompeius 
tho anatocracr and tno legitimate constitution Cicsar had Th« de 
no choice He was from tho outset and aery earnestly «y 
i democrat , tl e monarchy ns he understood it differed 
more in name than lu reality from the Gracclnn government 
of tl c people, and 1 ewas tooinagnammous and too profound 
n statesman to conceal his* colours and to fight under any 
< tlicr escutcheon than 1 is own The immediate adi outage no 
doubt, which this battle cry brought to him was trifluir' it 
was confined mainly to tl eeircumstanccjthathowas tl ereb\ 
relieved ^rom the incomepience of directly naminf* the 
kingdom anJ alarming the mass of the lukewarm and lus 
own adherents by that detested word lie democratic 
banner hardh yielded further positiie gam, since the ideals 
of Grace! us had been rendered infamous and ridiculous bv 
Clodms lorwhoro naa there now — ^laying aside perhaps tho 
lran«padanca— auy class of any sort of importance which 
would 1 a\c been induced b\ theuattle-crus ot the democracy 
to take part m tl e struggle? 

11 13 state of things woula hare decided tho part of 
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Ti " 'rwift- I’oTipeiiis m tlie impending etrui’i’le, crea if apart from tiiu 

tney ac 1 It had not b« u ''elf evident that he couM only cater into it is 

J’am/v.tu the genenl of the itgitiraati. rtpubhtf Xnture Jjad destined 
Jura, if ever inj one, to he a member of an anstotnsc} . and 
nothing hut lerj accidental and icrj selfish motirts hud 
earned him o\ er as a deserter from tho m*tocratic to tbt. 
democratic camp Tint he alioiild now revert to hi" Siilhn 
traditions ivas not merelv nitiinl, hut in eier^ respect of 
essential advantage Eflete ns iias the democratiL erv, the 
conscriative CTj could not hut hare the more potent effect, 
if it proceeded from the right roan Perhaps the mnjoriti, 
it anr nte the flower of the hurgc«ses, belonged to the 
eoastftutional party, and ns respeettd its numerical and 
moral strength might well be ealh d to nterferc powerfulli, 
perhaps decisncly, in tho impending struggle of tho pre 
tender* It wanted nothing hut a leader ^Inrciis Cato, its 
proacnt head, did the dulj. as be understood it, ot its loader 
imitLl daily peril to Ins life «nd perhaps mtbout hope of 
success, hia fidelity toduU descries respect, but to be Iho 
la«t at a forlorn post is commendable an tho soldier, not m 
the general lie had not the skill either to organise or to 
bnn" into action at the proper time the powertul resenc, 
whK^ had sprung up ns it were spontaaeonsly in Itolv for 
the parti of the overthrown government, aud he had for 
good^ reasons never made any pretension to the mihtarv 
leadership, on which eienthmg ultimately depended. If 
mstpad of this man, who knew not how to act eithe~ as 
party chief or ns general s roan of the political and roihlary 
mark of Pompeius should raise the banner of tho esistiug 
conshtubon the muincipals of Italy would necessarily Dock 
towards it in crowds that under it they might help to tight, if 
not indeed for the kmir^hip of Pompeius, atony rate ag"mst the 
, kiDg'hip of Cff ar To this was added a:iotli“r consiJcratiou 
at least aa important «Tt was charactenslic of Po npeius 
even when be had lorrocds resofre,not to be alTe to find Ins 
tray to its execution. ^VTiile he knew perhaps how to 
conduetwar bnt certamlynot howto declare it, the Ca^onLiii 
party, althouga assuredfy noablc to conduct it, was lerr 
able and above all very ready to famish reasons for war 
against the monarchy which was m couiso of being esta- 
blished According to tlie intention of Pompeius, wliilt bt. 
kept him’elf aloof and m his peculiar wav now talked is 
though he would tminediately depart for his Spanish pro- 
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nntcs now nndc prcpantions as though he would set out 
totihothe cotnuniid on the Euphrates, the legitimate go- 
verning hoinl, name h the naU, were to hrenk n itli Ccc®ar, 
to uielarc war a!»am«t Imn and to the conduct ol 

it to Poinpcius, n ho then \ itlding to the general desire, was 
to come for" ard ns the protector of the constitution ngain<t 
dcinagogieo-inonarcKical plots 0* nn upright man and cliam 
pion ol the existing order of things against tlio profligates and 
anarelii'ts, as tin, diilj installed general of the senatt against 
tlio Iinperator of the street* am! so once more to saio Ins 
couutr> Thus Poinpcms gained by the alliance with the 
con'craatircs both a second amij in addition to his per«onal 
adlicrcnt', and a suitable war-manifesto — adxantagca which 
cirlainh were purchased at the high prieo of coa’cscing with 
those u bo were in principle opposed to bim Of the countK^a 
oils inrohcd in this coalition there was dtitlopcd m the 
mean tune onl) one— hut that alreadv a eery gTa% e one— that 
Poinpcius surrendered the |>oncr of commencing he<ti]itti8 
against CT«ar whou and bow he pleased and lo this deemic 
point made hinisclf dependent on sH the accidents and 
eaprices of an aristocratic corporation 
Thus the repubhean op{>osition, after haring been for The re 
rears obliged to rest content with the part of a mere pabl one. 
spectator and hanng hardly reutured to wm^per was now 
brought hack once more to the political stage by llie 
imnciiduig rupture between the regents It consistcil 
prinardv of the circle winch ralheu round Cato — those 
republicans who were rvsoheil to aeuturo on the struggle 
for the republic and again<n the monarchy under all circmn- 
stauees, and the sooner the belter The pitiful issue of the 
attempt made m G98 (1’ SIO) had taught them that the} 56 
bj tln.m«elves aloaa wen, not m a position either to conduct 
war or e\cn to call it forth > it was kiio\vn to every one that 
cicu m the senate, while the whulo corporation with a few 
isolated "acc^ions was averse to monarchy, the majority 
would still only restore the ohgarcluc government if it ini"ht 
be re«tored without danger — m whKh case, to be sure, it 
might have a good while to wait In presence ot the re 
gents on tl c one liand and on the other liaud of this indolent 
roajont) which desired peace above all th cgs and at any 
price, and wa-* averse to any decided action and most of all 
to a decided rupture vvitu ono or other of the reg-tnls the 
only possible course for the Catoman par+y to obtain a 
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restoraMon of the oM rule lann a coalition with the Je«a 
Oanjvrous of ttle ruVr# If Pcmpoiu^ rcknowledgod the 
oli:nri.!iic constitution and offlreJ to fight fur it against 
Cc^ar, til'' republican opposition might an I must recognise 
lim as Its {general nnilfiii alhancc with him compel th« 
timid majontr to a dtcbration of war 'lliat I’ompciiia was 
not quite in came»t with Ins fidclitrto the constitutio i, 
could indeed escape iiobodj but, undecid»I as be was m 
ovcrvthing lie had b/ no mtans amicd like Cajs-ar at a 
eVar and lirm coiiTiction that it tnu«t be the fi«t business of 
the new Tnomreh to «we*p off thoroughly and conelusiielj 
tho oligarchic lumber At any rate tin warwonld tram a 
rcallr republican army and reaf!^ republican generals, and, 
after the iictory orer Cw«r, they might proceed with mom 
faiouniblo prospects to ett aside not merely om. of the 
monwhs but the inonarcUr itself, which was m the cour'O 
o‘‘fonnation Desperate aa was the cau«c of the oligarchy, 
tho offer of I'ompoiws to become its ally was the most lit our* 
able amngement p<»«siblv for it 

T>.» r Tiic coDclusion of the alliance between Pempeios and the 

M u»*it! Catonian party was cff*vted with eompSTatim rapidity 

Pempeai Already dunng the dictator-hip of Pompcios a remarkablt. 
approximation 1 sd taken place between them Thonhole 
bcfiaMOur of rompcius lo tho Miloniaii cnsi'*, his abrup* 
repulse of the mob that offered him tho dictatorship, hts 
distinct declaration tliat be would accept this office onh 
frum tlic«tnatc liis unrelenting seventy against dj<turb“r3 
of the jieace of every sort and e^pecnlly against the ultra 
democrat" the surprising complaisance with which he treated 
Cato and tho«“ who shared hts news, appeared as much 
calculated to gam the men of order ns thev were offensive 
to the democratic Casar On the other* hand Cato and bis 
, followers, instead of combating with their wonted sternness 
the proposal to confer ttbe dictatorship on Pompeins, lad 
made it with immatonal alterations of fon*" their own , 
Pompeius had received the undivided consulship immediately 
from the hands of Bibnlus and Gito While the Catonian 
jiarlv and Pompeius bad thus at lesut a tacit understanding 
S'* as early as the beginning of 702, the alliance might be held 
ns formallv concluded, when at the consular elections for 
51 703 there was elected not Cato hira«elf indeed but — aiong 

with an msignificant man belonging to the mojontyof tho 
senate — one of th" nio<c decided adberents of Lato, ilarcus 
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Claudius llarcellug Marcellua \ras no furious zealot and 
still lessagenms.but asteadfwt and strict aristocrat, just the 
right man to declare avar if war was to be begun with Cssac 
As the ca^e stood, tins election, so aurpr^mg after the 
repressive measures adopted immediately before agaiust the 
republican opposition, can hardly have occurred otlicrwise 
than with the consent, or at least under the tacit permission, 
of the regent of Rome for the time being blowly and 
awkwardly , as was his wont, but anrely and steadily Poinpeius 
moved onward to the rupture 

It was not the intention of Caspar on the other liand to Pass vc re- 
fill out at this moment with Pompems He could not indeed « c" 
desire seriously and permanently to share the ruling power 
with any colleague, least of all with one of so secondary n 
sort 03 was Pompeius and beyond doubt lie had long 
resolved after terminating the conquest ot Gaul to take tho 
sole power for himself and in case of need to extort it by 
force of arms But a man like Ciesar, m whom the officer 
was thoronghl) subordinate to the statesman, could not fail 
to percen e that the regulation of the political organism by 
tor«.e of arms does m its consequences deeply and often 
permanently disorganize it, and therefor© he could not bub 
seek to solve tliedifhculty, if at all possible, by peaceful means 
or nt least without open civil war But oven if ci\ il war was 
not to be nvenAeA, be cou\d not desire to be diiaen to at at a 
time when lu Gaul the ri«ing of Vercingetonx imperilled 
afresh all that had been obtained and occupied him without 
interruption from tlie winter of 701-702 to the winter of 53-a3 
703, and when Pompeius and the constitutional party 51 
opposed to him on principle wtro dominant m Ital} Ac- 
cordingly he sought to preserve the relation with Pompeius 
and thereby the *peaco unbroken, nud to attain, if at all 
possible, b) peaceful means to the consulship for 70G already 4^ 
promise^ to him at Luca , If he*should then afteracon- 
clusno 8cttll?inent of Celtic aflaira bo placed in n re^ulai 
manner at the bead of the state, he, who was still more 
decidedly superior to Pompeius as a statesman than as a 
general, might well reckon ou out manceuvring the latter 
in the senate-house and m the lorum without special 
dilficultt Perhaps it was possible to find out for his 
a^ikwaril, aacillating.and arrogant rival some sort of honour 
able and uninflucntial position, m which the latter might be 
content to sink into a nullity , the repeated attempts of Caisar 
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resign lus ofEco of governor before tbe last dij of December atueJj on 
705 or to postpone tho assumption of the inOj^istmc} ni the Casai- 
capital bejoua the Isfc January 706 so that be sliould 49 48 
remain for a time betneen tbe governorship and the con 
sulate Mithout oQiee, and con^eqTpently liable to trimmal 
jinpeachinent — ■which according to Roman law was onl\ al 
low able against one who was not in ofBce — the public had good 
reason to prophesj for him jn this case the fate of Slilo, 
btranse C \to bad for long been ready to impeach him and 
Poiiipeiiis was a more than doubtful protector Now, to at- 
tain that object, Crosar a opponents hod a very simple nic?ans 
According to the existing ordinance as to election^ every Attempt 
candidate for the consulship was obliged to announce himself 
personally to the presiding magistrate and to cau^e his name 
to be m'cnbed on the olhctal list of candidates before the conju**^ P 
election that is half a year before entering on ofSee It had 
prohablj been regarded ui tho conferences at Luca as a 
matter of course that Ciesar would be released from this 
obligation which was purely formal and was verv often dis 
penned v\ ith , but tho decree to that effect had not j ct been 
i«8ued, and as Ponipeius was now in po«se«sion of the 
decretive niiclnncrs, Ctesar depended in this respect on the 
goodwillof Ills rival Pompeius incomprehensibly obandoni-d 
of bis own accord this completely secure position, with bis 
consent and dunug his dictatorship (702) tbe personal ap- 5 *' 
pcarancc of Cro='ar was dispensed with by a tribunician law 
\\ hen bowev er soon afterwards the new election ordinance 
(P 324) was issued the obligation of candidates pcrsonnllv 
to enroll themselves was repeated in general terms, and no 
exception was in«crted m fafour of tho^e released from it by 
larlier rc olutions of the people nccordiug to stnet form 
tho prinlege granted m fiiour of Ct^ar was cancelled by tbe 
later general law C'rsar*coitiplamed and tbe clause uai 
■subsequently appended but pot corWinncd by special decree 
of the peopW so that this enactmeut inserted by mere 
Interpol Uion m the already promulgated law could only be 
kihed on de jure as a nuiliti here Ponipeius therefore 
might have simply Kept by the law, bo !iad preferred first to 
make a snontnneous conces lOu tl en to recall it, and lastly to 
palliatt this recall m a manner nio*-t jUegil 
N\ Inle m this way the shortening of C'c«ar s governorship Aiiempi 
was oul^ aimed at indirectly^ tho rc-jilatjona as to tlie. to *hort r 
govmorsbips issued at tho same time sought the samo^''^^^ 
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object djrectlr The ten rears for which the goTi!rnor«hip 
had be“ii ?eeure3 to Cap^r, latterJj’ tbroii'’h the lair p;£>jj!j*e(i 
hy Pompeius him«elf in concert with Crasexis, ran acconiii 5 
to the usual mode of rectomng from 1 ilarch 693 to the 
last day of Fehniary TOT Aa howerer, according to the 
earlier praet ce, the proconsol or propnetor had the nght of 
eatenng on his provincial magistracy iramcdiatelv after the 
termination of his first year of office, th» suece'‘‘or of Casar 
was to be nominated not from the urban magistrates of 704 
hut from tho^e of 705 and could not therefiiro enter bt'bre 
l«t Jan 706. So far Cesar liad still dunng the Li't 
ten months of the year 705 a nght to the command, not on 
the ground of the Pompeio-Liciniaa law, but on the ground 
of the old role ihit a command with a sat term «till con 
tinned after the eipuy of the term op to the amval of the 
suece'«or Bat now, «inco the new regulation of 702 called 
to the governorshipa not the cou'uJs and prmtora going oat 
bat those who had gone out five Teaw ago or more, and thus 
prescribed aninterral between the cinl magistracy and tbu 
command in$*ead of the prerioas immediate sequence, there 
was no longer anr dimcultv in Btraightwav filling up 
from another quarter ererr legally vacant governorship 
The pitiful dis,imuJaboD and procrastiaating artifice of 
Poapeius are after n reaiarkable manner mixed np, m the<e 
arraDt^ments, with the wily formalism and the comtinitional 
erudition of tbe republican partv Tears beforo the«e 
weapons of state-law could be emploved, they had them dulv 
preparod, and put thein«elve3 in a cooditiOQ on the one hand 
to compel Caesar to the resignation of his command from the 
day when the term secured to* him bv Pompeius’ own law 
cipirod, that is from the Ist March 705 by senuiog 'ucce-sors 
to him and on >.he other band to be abk to treat as null and 
void the votes tendered for him at the elections for 70i> 
Ct~-ar not tn a position <0 hindf r the«o moves tcyt «ilence 
and left things to tbeir own courro ^ 

Gradual v tbereftire ibc "low courm of constitutional pro- 
cedure developed itself Acwirdmg to custom the «ecate 
liad to aeliberate on the govcrnoi^hips of the vear 703 so 
lar as they went to former coii«u!« at the beginning of 70T 
so far as thev went to fortaer praters, at the beginning of 
704 , tha*^ earl er deliberation gave the Crsi occasion to d s 
ciis« the nomniatioa of new goTcrnors for the two Gauls in 
the senate, and therebv the fir*t occasion for open collision 
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brea^Ji approachiB^ aJIowcd no ^iffinj capable of 
jssiun^n decree to lake jlaci. lor Liontlis , and other inont! s 
in thtir turn were lost through 11 e «olemn prcci-istmatioa of 
Porapeiii* \t len^h the latter Iroke tie sdenct and 
ranged hmisclf, m a rf ervtd and racillating fijsli on as 
usual I ut vet i lamiv enough on tin. side of the coustitutiQja/ 
psrtr agaii't uis former nilr He summinh niid abruptly 
rfjMed the demand of tne C-txarians that their ma ter 
•boald be allowed to conjom the consulship and the jro- 
coiijulsl ip this demand he added with blunt coirscue's, 
stenicd to him no better than if a son should offer to flog his 
father He approved in principle the p'tiposal of ArarceJlu , 
n so far as he too declared that he would not allow Cvsar 
directly to attach the consulship to the proconsti!<hip 
He hinted however, although without making aaii binding 
declaration on the point that they would perhaps grant to 
Ca?sar ndmission to Ibo elections for 7CK> without requiring 
his pcmonal announcement as well aitl e coutiniianci- of his 
4« govomor®hip at the utmost to tbe 13th ^OT 70o But in thu 
mean time tlic mcomgiblo procrastmator consented to tbe 
no tponeraentoCtlenomuJationofsueces ors totfic last dar 
■0 ofPeb 701 which was asked bv tbe repTC'entatii-w of Ca'iar 
probably ou the ground of a eJau«e of tlic Pompeio-Iiieiniau 
law forbidding am d scn«sion m tlie "enate as to tbt nomi 
nation of successors before the beguming of Cie^ars last 
j ear of office 

To this effect accoromglj tbe senate decreed (29 Sept 
51 703} Tbe filling up of tlic Gvlhc governorships was placed 

50 intheorderof t* e dij for the l»t AJarch 704, but even now 
It was attempted to break op tbe army of Cc«ir— just as had 
formerly been done by decree of the people with tti* array of 
Lncullus (P 72 10^) — bv inducing bis \eterans to apply to 
the senate for their di charjre VJ'C'ar s supporters eilected 
indeed as tar as they dbu'dit itionall^ could cancelling 
of the'c decrees by their tribimician ve o but Pompems 
verr distinctly dedarcii that the mamatrafes were bound an 
cenditionallv to obey the «enate and that intercessions and 
eiimlar antiquatedformalitiesshould producenochange Tlie 
oligarchical partv wbo e organ Pompeius now made bin self 
betraved not oh«curelT the design, m the event of n victory 
of reT7«iDg the coD«titat»>a m their «ense and remonDg 
everything which had even tbe semblance of popular free 
dou , 33 indeed, doubtless for this reason, it omitted to 
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arail itself of tlio comitia at all m its attacks tlirccicd 
agomat C-r^ar The coalition between I'owpcius and tho 
constitution'll party was thus formally declared , sentence too 
was already eiidcutly passed on Caesar, and tho term of its 
promulgntion was simply postponciL Tho elections for tho 
toUowing year proved thoroughly auverso to him 

During these party imuccuTres of his antagonists prepa c«unt?T» 
ntory to war C®sar had succeoded m getting nd of tho “irang*- 
Gallic insurrection and rostonng the etate of ptato m the”"’***^ 
whole subjt.ct territory As early as the summer of 703, 
under tho convenient pretest of dcftnding tl e frontier 
(P 289) but cndently m token of tho fact that the legions 
in. Gaul were now beginning to be no longer needed there, 
be moved one of them to North ItaU De could not avoid 

E erceivinc now at an) rate if not earlier, that ho would not 
0 spared tho neces-»it) of drawing the sword against Ins 
fellow citiicns , nevertheless as it was highly deairabl© to 
leave tho legions still for a time m tho barely pacified Glaul, 
ho sought oven yet to procrastinate, and, well aequamted 
witli tho extreme love of peace in tho majorit) of tlie senate, 
did not abandon the hopo of sliU restraining them from tho 
declaration of war m spito of the pressure exereisid over 
them b) Pompeius Ho did not even hesitate to make great 
sacrifices if onl) he might avoid for tb© present open van 
anco wiib tl c supTetne goscnuTig board VTbm the senato 
(lu the spring of 701) at the suggestion of Pompeius re- so 
quested both him and Cir«ar to furnish each a legion for the 
impending Parthianwar (P 338) and when agreeably to tins 
xesolutiou Pompems demanded back from Ctc»ar tho It "ion 
lent to 1 im some years before so as to send it to Syna Cm&ar 
complied with the double demand because neither the oppor 
tmiene^s of tins deqree of the senate nor the justice ot the 
demand of Pompeius could^in themaelvea be deputed aud 
the 1 eeping within tho bounds ot the law and of formal 
loyalty wns of more toD«equeoce to Ciesar than a few 
tho uand soldiers The two legions came without delay 
and placed themsebes at the disposal of the government, 
but instead ot sending them to the Duphratea the latter 
kept them nt Capua in readiness for Pompeius , and the 
public had once more the opportoni^ of coniparii g the 
manifest endeavours of Csesar to avoid a rupture with the 
perfidious preparations for wap of fais opponents. 

Tor Ibo discussions w ifn Vne secale Cassar h id succeeded m Cuno. 

VOL. IT 2 a 
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pitrcfiasinc not only one of tfje consuls of the year, Lucim 
^nulius raullus, but sborc all the tnbane ot the people 
Gaius Cuno, probably tht most eminent among tlie many 
brilliaut profligatod of thia epoch,* imsurpassed m refined 
elepince, in fluent and eVrer oratory, in dextenty of intngae, 
and m that energy, vhich in the case of rigorous but ncious 
characters bi-stira itself only the more powerfully amiil the 
pauses of idleness, but also unsiirpas-ied m his dissolute 
life, in his talent for borrowing — his dt.bts were estimated 
at CO 000,000 eestcrcca (£575,000) — and m his moral and 
political want of principle He had previously offered himself 
to be bought by Ca?«araijd had been ryected, the talent, 
which he tLencefonrard displayed in his attacks on Cx ar, 
induced the latter *jb«equentiy to bur him nji — the pnee 
was high, but the commoditi was worth the money. Curio 
had in the first months of bis tnbimafe ol tbe people played 
the mdependent republican, end had as such thundered both 
agaiaH wwar and against Pooipcius. He aratled himself 
with rare skill of the eppaivnUr impartial standing which 
oO this EiTe him, when m ilarch 70i the proposal as to the 
Dtlnta M » up of the Gallic gorcmorBhjps for the nert year came 

tothswali for discussionmthe senate, becompletelrapprored 

the decree, but asked that it sbonld be at tbe game tune e* 
pfiai, tended to Pompeius and his ertraordmaiy comaauds His 
arguments — that a constitutional stale ol things could only 
be brought about br tbe removal of all exceptional positions, 
that Pompojus as merely entrusted bv the senate mth tbe 
proconsul<hip could still le<=3 thanCx'or refuse obedience to 
it, that tbe mere removal of one of the two generals would 
only increase the danger to tb€ constitution— earned com 

E lete connction to superficial pobticians and to the public at 
trge, and the decIarationofCiino,thathaintended to prevent 
any one-sided proceedingsagam-t Caisarby thevetoconatitu* 
tionally belonging to bin, met with much approval in and oat 
of the senate Cx^ar declared his consent at ence Vo Ciino’s 
propoal and offered to resign his governorship and com 
mand at any moment on the summons of tbe senate, pro- 
vided Pompeius would do the same , he might safely do so, 
for Pompeius without his Italo^Spanish command was no 
longer to be feared. Pompeius again for that very reason 
coidd not but refuse, his reply — that Cxsar must fir4 

■ JTotM uuje^rmnung Wjuam (VeJs, u, 4S, 
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resign and that be meantspeedilytofoUowthe example thus 

set — was the less satisfactory, that ho did not specify a 

de&oite term for his retirement Again the decision was 
delayed for months , Pompems and the Catonians perceiving 
the dubious humour of the majotU^ of the sentLte did not 
venture to bring Curios proposal to a \ote Caisar em 
ployed the summer m estabhshing the state of peace in the 
regions which he had conquered m holding a great review 
of bis troops on the Scheldt, and in mshing a tnumphal 
march through the province of North Italy ^^lJlch uas 
entirely devoted to him , autumn found him iq Eavenna 
the southern frontier-town of his province The vote which 
could no longer he delayed on Curio's proposal at length 
took place, and exhibited the defeat of the party of Pompeius 
and Cato in aU its extent Bv 370 votes agaiast 20^ the Cffsar *nJ 
senate resolved that the proconsuls of Spam and GaulPomi-eu* 
should both he called upon to resign their oificea , and with ’■* 
boundless joy the good burgesses of Home heard the glad 
news of the saving: achievement of Cuno Poin^eius was 
thus recalled bv the senate no le«s than Cffi«ar, and while 
Cffisar was ready to comply with the coromandi Pompeius 
positively refused obedience The presiding consul (jams 
Msrcellus cousin of Harcus Marcellus and like the htter 
belonging to the Calonum party, addressed a sei ere lecture 
to the servile majority and it was no doubt Vbsatious to 
be thus beaten in their own camp and beaten by means of a 
plnlanx of poltroons But where was victory to come from 
under a leader, who instead of shortly and distinctly dictat- 
ing his orders to the senators resorted m his old days a 
second time to the instructfons of a profeasor <)f rhetoric 
that with eloquence polished up afresh he might encounter 
the vigorous and brflluint talents of Cuno? 

The coalitum, defeated fti the senate was in the most iK-clara 
painful position The Catoiyan eecfion had undertaken to ‘f war 
j ush matters fb n rupture and to cury the senate alonf’ inth 
tliem, and now saw tlieir vessel stranded after a mo«!t 1 exatious 
manner on the sandbanks of tlie uidolent majority Their 
leaders had to listen in their conferences to the^bitterest 
rtproaches from Pompeius 1 © pointed out emphatically and 
with entire justice the dangers of the seeming peace "^and 
tl ough it depended on liiicself alone to cut the knot b\* 
rapid action his allies knew very well that tliey Oould neier 
crpcct this from him, and that it was for thtm, ag tlu.i Lad 
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ptoiiused, to bring matteis to a crisis. After tbe cbarapions 
of tbe con-ititutton and of senatonal gorenunent bad already 
declared the con titutiooal ngbts of the Surge*- ts and of 
the tribunes of tbe people to be meaningless formabties 
(P 352), they doit found tbem«elre3 driren by necessity to 
treat the constitutional decisions of tbe senate it'eJf in a 
similar manner and, as the legitimate goyemment would not 
let it’elf be saved with its own consent, to save it ftgain*t 
its wiIL This was acithernew nor accidental , Sulla (iii. 3o0) 
and Lucnllus (P 01) had been obliged to carry every encr 
gehc resolution conceived br them in the true interest 
of tbe goremment with a high band irrespective of it, 
jnst as Cato and his fnends now proposed to do, the ma- 
chinery of the coDshtation was m fact utterly effete, and 
the senate was now — astheeomilia had been for centums 
— nothing but a worn out wheel slipping constantly out of its 
track 

50- It was rumoured (Oct 704) that Cw^nr had moved four 
Iraons from Transalpine into Cisalpine Gaul and stationed 
them at Placentia, obis transfervnce of troop was of it«elf 
mthia the prerogative of the governor, (Juno moreover 
palpably showed in the senate the utter groundlessness of 
the rumour and thevbv a majority rcjeclM the propsalof 
the consul Gams ItarceUu# to give Pempius on the strength 
of it orders to march 8gam«t Carsar Tet tlie said consul, 

<9 in concert with the two consuls elected for 705 who like- 
wise belonged to the Catonian partv proceeded to Pompeius, 
and these three mea by virtue of tbeir oim pleaiiuJo of 
power requested the geoeral to put him'elf at tbe head of 
the two legions stationed at Capua, and to call the Italian 
iDiIitia to arms at his discretion -V more informal autl on- 
ration for the commenerment of a qiril war can hardly 
bo conceived , but people bad no longer time to attend 
to such secondary masters Pompcius accepted it 'Ito 
nilitaiy preprations the ICncs began, ^u (S-Jer per- 
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result vras not to be recl^oned of slight impoi^ance although 
the instinct of the masses could not and did not deceive 
itself for a moment as to the fact that the war concerned 
other things than questions of formal law Now, when war 
was declared it was Ccesars inteibst to strike a blow as 
Boon as possible The preparations of his opponents were 
just beginning and even the capital was not occupied In 
ten or twelve days an army three hmes as strong as the 
troops of Cajsar that were m Upper Italy could he collected 
at Ihsme hut still it was not impossible to surprise the city 
undefended, or even perhaps by a rapid winter campaign 
to seize all Italy, and to shut off the best resources of 
his opponents befO'« they could make them available The 
sagacious and energetic Cuno, who after resigning his 
tribunate (10 Dec 704) had immediately gone to Cassar at 
l^venna nvidly represented the state of things to his 
master and it hardly needed such a representation to con 
vmce CiBsar that longer delay now could only be injurious 
But as he with the view of not giving his antagonists occasion 
to complain bad hitherto brought no troops to Ravenna 
itself no could for the present do nothing but despatch 
orders to hia whole force to set out with all baste and he 
had to wait tiU at least the one legion stationed nearest 
reached ^venna lleauwhile he sent an ultimatuTri to 
Borne which if useful for nothing else by its extreme sub 
roissiveness still further compromised his opponents in 
public opinion and perhaps even as he seemed himself to 
hesitate induced them to prosecute more remissly their 
preparations against him In th s ultimatum Csesar dropped 
all the counter-demands which he formerly made on Pom 
peius and offered on his own part both to resign the governor 
ship of TransalpinS Gaul and to dismiss eight of the ten 
legions belonging to him al the term fixed by the senate , 
he declared himself content ,if tfae^enate would leave him 
cither the governorship of Cisalpine Gaul and Dlyna with 
one or that of Cisalpine Gaul alone with tio legions not 
forsooth up to hi3 investiture with the consulship but till 
after the close of the consular elections for 706 He thus 
consented to those proposals of accommodation, with which 
nt the beginning of the discmssions the senatorul party and 
oven Pompeius h maelf had declared that they would be 
satisfied and showed himself ready to remain in a private 
position from bis election to the consulate down to his 
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cnlcnn^ on olSec WbclBer Cjr«ar was m earnest with tht“o 
Sitoni^liing co*ncc*i«ions mj had conhdence that be should 
be able to carrr through his jrutie against Pompcius erea 
after granting so mucli,orwhet!ierK reckoned that tho«eoii 
the o’i or side 1 ad alrraflr gone loo far to find >n the^e pro- 
polis of co'np'ornise more than a proof that (Je«ar regarded 
his cait*e it-*elf as lost can no longe” be with certaintr 
detcfniined The probabilitr is that Caiaar committed the 
£mP o^plajmg a too bold game, far rather than the wc'“*e 
fault 0 *" promising something which he was not minded to 
perform and that if «tran5eirenoughhispropoKi'3 had been 
*u < accepted he would bare made good hu wonL Cuno under 
took once more to repn-sect hta master m the /lonV den 
In throe dare he made t*'e jouraer from Harenna to Rome 
IThca thenewconrets Lucius Ziintulus and Gams Marcellus 
the TOungcr* as-*cmWed the senate for the first time on 
i Jan 70o hedehrercdinafull meeting the Jetteraddrp«fed 
br the general to the •eaate Uit. tnbuDes of the people 
ilarcus Antonins well known m the chremcle of scandal 
of the oitr as the intimate fneod of Cuno and bis aecom 
plice in all his follies, but at the same tune known frooi 
the Egrptuin and Gallic campaigns as a brilliant carelrr 
officer and Q imtus Caseins, Po-npcias former quasstor — 
the two who were now in Cuno s stead managing Cssats 
cause in Rome — innstcd on the namediate reading of the 
de«p3tcli The ciare and clear words in which Oesar set 
forth the imminence o‘'civ3 war, the geneml wish for peace, 
the arrogsnee of Pompem^ and his own yielding disposition, 
wi*h all the irresis^ble force of truth the proposals for a 
eompromi«e of a moderatioa Which doubtIe»« "uzpnsed his 
own partisans the distinct declaration that this was the last 
tim** that he should ofier hia band fw peace — made the 
deepest impression. In spite of the dread in pired hr the 
numerous soldiers of Pcm^ius -leho docked into the capital 
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nnd Srarcti^ Calidius that Pcmpcms sliould be urged imroc* 
diatcly to depart for Spain, the consuls rofu*<cd — ns therm 
the capacity of prc*>iding officers ■were entitled to do — to let n 
rote take place Eren the proposal of one of their moit 
decided parti«an3 who was simplrnot so blind to theimlitarv 
position of affairs as liis par^, ^forcua Marccllus — to defer 
the determination till the Itahnn levy fft mute could be 
under arms nnd could protect the senate — nas not allowed 
to be brought to a rote Pompeius caused it to bo declared 
through bis usual organ, Quintus Scipio, that he was resolred 
to taho up the cause of the senate now or never, and that ho 
would let it drop if they longer delayed The consul 
Lcntnlus said in plain terms that e\en the decree of the 
senate was no longer of con«c«jiicnce, and that, if it should 

E er^evore in its servility, he would act of himself and with 
is powerful friends tahe the further steps ncceaaarr Tims 
overawed, the majority decreed what was cominanded — that 
Ccesar should at a aefinite nod not distant day give up 
Transalpine Gaul to Lucius Bomitius Ahenobarbus, nnd 
Cisalpine Gaul to blnrcus berrihus>onaDU3, and should dis> 
misslus nrmy.failingwhtch he should be esteemed a traitor 
"When the tribunes of Ciwr a party made use of their right 
of veto against this rc«olution, not onlj were they as ther 
at least a'»scrted threatened m the senate house itself by 
Pompeian, soldiers with their swords and forced in order to 
save their lives to flee m slaves’ clothing from the capital , 
but the now sufliciently overawed semte treated their 
formally quite constitutional interference as an attempt at 
revolution declared the country m danger and in the usual 
forms called the whole burgesses to take up arms, and all 
magistrates faithful to the constitution to place themselves 
at the head of the qrmed (7 Jan 703) 49 

blow it was enough WJen C-esar was informed by the Casar 
tribunes who had fled to his camp jptreating protection ns » 

to the r^epti'ju which his pTopo'‘fl'i had met with in the 
capital, he called together the ^Idiers of the thirteenth 
legion which had meanwhile amved from its cantonments 
near Tergeste (Trieste) at Bavenna and unfolded before 
them the state of things It was not merely the man of 
genius versed in the knowledge and skills,! m the control 
of men s hearts wlio«e brilliant eloquence shone forth and 
glowed m this agitating crisis of his own and the worlds 
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destiny, nor merely tho roncrons commander-m-chief and 
tlie > ictonous general, addressing soldiers, v. ho tad been 
called bj' buDself to arniB and for eight years had followed 
bis banners with daily increasiog entbusiasm There spoke, 
above all, the energtticiand consistent statesman, who bad 
now for mne and twenty years defended the cause of 
freedom in good and evil times , who bad braved for it the 
daggers of assassins and the executioners of the anstocraiy, 
the swords of the Germans and the waves of the unknown 
ocean, without ever yielding or wavering, who had tom to 
pieces the Sullan constitution, bad overthrown the rule of 
the senate, aud bad furnished the defenceless and unarmed 
democracy with protection and with arms by means of the 
struggle beyond the Alps. And be spoke, not to the Clodian 
public whose republican enthusiasm had been long burnt 
down to ashes and drosa, but to the young men from the 
towns and villages of K’orthern Italy, who still felt freshly 
and purely the mighty influence ol the thought of cino 
freedom , who were stdl capable of figbtiog and of dying for 
ide^s , who had themselves received for their country in a 
revolutionary way from Ciesar the burgess rights which 
the government refused to them, whom Omsar’s fall would 
leave once more at the mercy of the /users, anti who already 
possessed practical proofs fP 351) of the inexorable u«e 
which the oligarchy proposed to make of these against the 
Tnaspsdaaes Such were tke hsieoers before trboia the 
great orator set forth the facta — tbo thanks for the conquest 
of Gaol which the nobility were preparing for the general and 
his army , the contemptnous setting a-ude of the comitia , 
the overawing of the senate tBe sacred duty of protecting 
with armed hand the tribunate of the people wrested £ve 
hundred years ago by their fathere arm# in hand from the 
nobility, and of keeping the antfSent oath which these had 
taken for themselves as for lljeir children’s children that 
they woald man by man stood finn even to deifth for the tn> 
bunesof the people (i 295) And then, when he — the leader 
and general ^ the popular party — summoned the soldiers of 
the people, now that conciliatoiy means had been exhausted 
and concession had reached its utmost limits, to follow him 
in the last, the inentable the decisive struggle against the 
equally hated and despised, equally perfidious and incapable, 
and m fact ludicrously laeorngibie aristocracy — there was 
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not an officer or a soldier rrho could Iiold back. TIic order 
was given for departure ; at tbe bead of lita vanguard Crosar 
crossed tlio narrow brook, which separated his province from 
Italv, and which tho constitution forbade the proconsul 
of Gtaul to pass. When after ninci years' absence ho trod 
once moro tlio soil of his native land, bo trod at tho sauio 
time the path of revolution. “ The die was cast." 
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Th* re- Anus were thus to decide which of the two men who Lid 
d« hitherto joiolIjT nded Rome was now to be its sole niler 
Let us see wfast were tbe comparatire resources at the dis- 
posal of Cssap and Pompeius for the impcndinj stpoggle 
Ccer’s Cse«ar s power re*ted pnman]^ on the wholly unlimited 
slwlnie nuthorit 7 which he eiyoyedwjtbm Lis own partr If the 
ETJ' I ideas of democraer and of monarchy met together in it, this 
«*B Mrtr was not the result of a coalition which had been aeci- 
dentiUr entered into and might be aceidentallf dieiolred , 
on the contrary it wis involred m the very essence of a 
democracy without a repre«entatiTe constitution, that de 
mocracyaud monarchy should find in Orsaratonce their 
highest and ultimate eipression In political as in militarr 
matters throughout the first and the final deasion Jiy with 
Csew However high tbe boncftir in wh-ch he held aur ser- 
viceable instrument it remained an inrtrument BtOl , Cce^r 
«tood in his own party without confederate* siirrounded 
only bv miLtarv political adjutants who as a rule had n en 
from the army and asciolditrs were trained nevyr to ask 
the reason and purpose of anvthing, but uncCnditionilly to 
obey On this account c*pcciallv, at the decKire moment 
when the anl war began, of aQ the officers an 1 soldiers 
of C®*iir one alone refused him obedience, and the cip- 
curns'ance that that one was preci'cly the foremo't of them 
all siroplr confirms this new of the relation of €»<«■ to 
his adlerents Titus Ltbienua had shared with Ca*ar 
all the troiibl'* of the dark times of CatiJma(P JCP) as well 
as all the lustre of tbe GsUte career of victory, had regularly 
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held indepondenl commind* and frcjjucnlly led hnlf the 
nTroy, ns ho was the oldest, ablest, and *111081 faitliful of 
Oe-ssr’s ndjntnnta, he was beyond question nl«o highest in 
position and highest m honour. As late as in 70-t Cic«ar ». 
liad entrusted to him tho supremo command m Ci«ilpine 
Gaul, m order pirtlj to put tuts confidential post into safe 
hands, pattly to forward the vietrs of Labienus in his can- 
aass for the consulship. But from this very position 
Labienus entered into communication with the opposite 
party, resorted at tho beginning of hostilities in 705 to tho 49 
Wai-quarters of Tompeius instead of those of Cicsar, and 
fought through the whole cinl strife with unparalleled bitter- 
ness against hia old fnend and master in war ”We are not 
sufficiently informed either as to the character of Labienus or 
ns to the special circumstances of bis changing sides, but m 
the mam his ca'e certainly presents nothing but » furtlier 
proof of the fict, that a military chief can reckon far more 
surely on hia captains than on his marshals To oU ap 
pearanee Labienus was one of those persons who combine 
with military efficiency utter incapacitj as statesmen, and 
who in consequence, if they unhappily choose or are com- 
pelled to take part in politics, are exposed to tho^o strange 
paroxjsma of giddiness, of which the history of Napoleon’s 
marshals supplies so many tragi-comic examples He tnar 
probably hare thought himself entitled to rank alongside of 
Ca?sar as a second chief of the democracy , and the rejection 
of this claim of bis may ha%e sent him over to the camp of his 
opponents His ca«e rendered for the first time apparent 
the whole gravity of the cvi), that Cma-u^s treatment of his 
officers as adjutants without independence admitted of the 
nse of no men fitted to undertake a separate command in 
his camp, while a^ the same time be stood urgentlv in need 
of such men amidst the difisidon — which might easily be fore 
seen — of the civil war through all Jhe provincea of the wide 
empire* BuSthis disadvantage was far outweighed by that 
unity in tho supreme leadership which was the pnmary 
condition of all success, and a condition only to be preserved 
at such a cost 

This unity of leadership acquired ita full power through Ca 
the efficiency of its instruments Here the army comes, an 
first of all, into view It still numbered nine legions of 
infantry or at the moat 50 000 men all of whom however 
had faced the enemy and two thirds bad served in all the 
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campaigns against tbe Cdts. The cavalry consisted of Ger- 
man and ^onc mercenanes, whose tisefulness and trust 
worthiness had been proved in the war agatn«t Vercingetom 
The eight years’ warfare, full of varied via«situde5 against the 
Celtic nation — ^which wae brave, although ma military point 
of new greatly inferior to the Italian — bad given C.Bsar the 
opportumtv of organizing his army ns he afone knew how to 
organize it. The whole efficiency of the soldier presupposes 
due physical ngonr , m CSrsar 5 levies more regard was 
had to the strength and activity of the reenuts than to their 
means or their morals. But the 8emee3blene«s of an army, 
like that of anr other machine depends above all on the ease 
and qmckne'3 of ita moiements, the soldiers of Cicsar 
attained a perfection rarely reached and probably never 
Borpassed in their readiness for immediate departure at any 
time, and in the rapidity of their marching Courage of 
cour*e, was valued above eveiything, Caesar practi*cd with 
unrivalled mastery the art of shmmating martial emulation 
and the eijml de etyrpt to that the pre-eminence accorded to 
particular soldiers and divisions ap^red even to those who 
were postponed as the nece«sai 7 fuerarchy of valour He 
weaned his men from fearby not uoftequently— where it could 
be done without s enous danger— keeping lus soldiers m igno- 
rance of an approaching conflict, and allowing (hem to on 
counter the enemy unexpectedly But obcience was on a 
parity with valour The soldier was required to do what he 
was bidden, without ssLmg the reason or the object mauy 
an fliml s fatigue was imposed on him soleir a« a training 
xn tie difficult art of blind obedience The di«cip]ir]C was 
Btnct.hut not hara»«iDg, it was’eicrcised with unrelenting 
vigour when the soldier was in presence of the encniv at 
other timea, c«peciallr after victorv, the reins were relaxed 
and if an otherwise rffiarnt soldllr was then pleased loin 
dulge in perfumery or todccL bya«clf with elegant grms and 
the like, or even if he allowed himself to bcgui^y of outrages 
or imgulantiesofa very questionable kind provided only his 
military duties were not iramcdiatelN alTectod thereby, tie 
(oolerj and the enme were allowed to pa.»» and iht general 
lent a deaf car to the complaints of the provincials on Bueh 
points '^^utl^y on the other hand was i ever pardoned 
either in the instigator* or even in the gmltv corps itstlf 
Bat the true soldier ought to bo not meroli c&nent brave, 
ju.d obedient, he ought to be all this willingly and tpontsuo- 
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ously , and it is tbe pnvilego of gifted natures alone to induce 
the animated machine rrhich they goTcm t« a loyful serrice 
by means of example and of hope* and especially ty the con 
eciouanesa of being turned to befitting use As the oificer, 
who would demand ralour from Ins troima, must himself have 
lool ed danger in the lace with thAn, Cmsar had even when 
general found opportunity of drawing his snord and had 
then u«ed it lihe the Lest , m activity, moreover, and fiitigue 
he was constmtly far more exacting from himself than from 
his soldiers Ctesar took cate that nctory, which primarily 
no doubt brings gain to the general, should be associated also 
with personal hopes in the minds of the soldiers "We have 
already mentioned that he knew how to render bis soldiers 
enthusiastic for the cause of the democracy, so far as the 
prosaic times atiU admitted of enthusiasm, and that the 
political equalisation of the Transpadane country — the 
native land of mo«t of bis soldiers — with Italy proper was 
proposed as oue of the objects of the struggle (P 15 j) Of 

course material recompenses were at the same time not 
wanting— as well special rewards for distinguished feats of 
•irin« as general rewards for every elHcient soldier, the 
oflicers had their portions the soldiers received presents, 
and the mo^t Hnsli gifts were placed m prospect for the 
triumph But above all thmgs C»«ar ns a true comman- 
der understood how to awal en m every single eomponeut 
element, la^e or small of the mightyinachine the conscious 
ness of a befitting application The ordinarj man is destined 
for sen ICC and lie has no objection to be an instrument if 
he feels that a master guides him Everywhere and at all 
times the eagle eye of tbe general rested on the whole 
army rewarding and punnbmg with impartial justice, and 
directing the actiop of each towards the course conducive to 
the good of all so that they© was no experimenting or tnflinc' 

mth the sweat and blood ot the humblest but for that very 
reason Where jt was neee'eaiy, uocondit onal devotion even to 
death was required 'Without allowing each individual to see 
mto the whole springs of action Cwsar yet allowed each to 
catch such glimpses of the political and military connection. 

of things as to secure that he should be recognized and 

it mav bo idealised — by the soldiers as a statesman and n 
' general TIo treated uis soldiers tliroughout not as his 
equal®, but as men who were entitled to demand and were 
abh to endure the truth and who had to put fdith in tbe 
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proniiaes and the assurances of their general, without 
thinking of de<*ption or listening to rumours , as comrades 
through longycars m warfare ana 'I'lctorj*, among whom there 
was hardly an^ one that he did not know by name, and 
that m the course of ecv many campaigns had not formed 
more or le^g of a i>ersonat relation to the general , as good 
companions, with whom he tailed and dealt confidentially 
and with the cheerful elasticity peculiar to him , as clients 
to reguite whose serwees, and to arenge who'c wrongs ant 
death, constituted m his new a sacred duty. Perhaps thtrt 
neier was an srmj which was more perfectly what an army 
ought to be — machine able for its work and nilimg for 
Its work, in the hand of a master who traa«fi-W to it 
his own elasticity C^^ar’s foldiers were, and felt them- 
selres, a match f«jr tenfold superior force , in coimrction 
with which It should not be orirlooked, that under thclloroan 
tatties— doubted altogttber for hand to band wnfliet and 
especially for coobat with the sword— tlio praclin-d Homan 
«ofdier was tup-nor to the uonco in a far higher degree 
than IS BOW the case under the nrcumstanccs of modrra 
times.* But still more than by the luj^cnontj of aalour 
the adrersanes of Cnar felt tbinmlns humblid bv the tin- 
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that the -war is quite as much theu: matter ns that of their 
general settled among themseltes that tbty •would give 
credit for the pay, which CTsar had promiseu to double for 
them at the outbreak of the cml war, to their commander up 
to its termination, and would meanuhilo support their poorer 
•’omrades from the general means besides every subaltern 
officer equipped and paid a trooper out of his own purse 
"While Cffisar thus had the one thing which wa* needful — Feld of 
unlimited political and military authority and a trustworthy Csiar* 
army ready for the fight — his power extended, comparatiiely 
speibing o\er only a very limited space It was based 
essentii^y on the province of Upper Italy This region was upper 
not merely the most populous of all the ffistricts of Italy, hut Italy 
al o devoted to the cause of the democracy as its own The 
feehng which prevailed there is shown by the conduct of a 
division ot recruits from Opitergium (Oderzo in the delega- 
tion of Treiiso) which not long after the outbreak of the 
war m the Illyrian waters, surrounded on a wretched raft 
bj the war vessels of tte enemy, allowed then^ehes to be 
shot at dunng the whole day down to sunset without sur- 
renderiDg and, such of them as bad escaped the missiles, 
put theinsehes to death with their own hands dunng the 
iollowinc night It is easy to conceive wliat might be 
expected of such a population As *hey had already granted 
Cce»ar the means of mote than doublmg bis ongmal army, 
so after the outbreak of the cinl war recruits presented 
themselves in great numbers for the ample levies that were 
immediately mstituted In Italy proper on the other hand Italy 
the influence of Ca'^ar w as not even remotely to be compared 
to that of his opponents Althougu be bad the skill by 
dexterous raantEuvres to put the Catoman party in the 
wrong and had sufficiently commended the rectitude of his 
eftuse to all who wished for a pretext with a good con 
science either to remam neutral Lke the majority of the 
senate 15r to tpmbrace his tfide lite lus soldiers and the 
Transpadanes the miss of the burgesses naturally did not 
allow themselves to be micled by these things and when the 
commandant of Gaul put bis legions m motion against Rome, 
thej beheld— despite all exphmitions as to formal law — in 
Cato and Pompeius the defenders of the legitimate republic, 
m Cffisar the democratic usurper People in generd more- 
over expected from the nephew of Manus, tl e son in law of 
Cmna the ally of Catiliua, a repetition of the ATinan and 
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C i Bp a c horrors, a realisation of the saturnalia of anarchr 
projected br Oatilina, and though. Casar certamlj- gained 
alhea through this eipeciation — so that the political refugees 
immediatelj put themselfea in a bod^ at hw di po*al, the 
ruined men saiv m him their deliverer, and the lowest rants 
of the rabble la the cajUal and eouutrr towns here thrown 
into a ferment on the news of his sdiance, — these belonged 
to the class of friends who are more dangerous than Icxa 
rrwriBce^ In the pronneos and the dependent states Qesar had cren 
le«3 influence than in Ilalj. Trnii*alptne Gaul indeed as far 
as the rtbine and the CLatmel obejedhim, and the colonists 
of Narbo as well ns the Homan buigcs'cs elrewbere settled in 
6aul were devoted to him, but eien in the Xarbonese pn>- 
Tuicc the constitutional part; Itad numerous adherent*, and 
the newljr conquered provinces wero far more a burden than 
a ^neSt to Cmsar in the impending cinl war, in fact, for 
good reasons he made so use of the Ctltie la'antir at all 
in that war, and but spanuff u*eof the caraltr 'In the 
other proviocrt aad |hc nci„nbonnDg half orwhollv inde* 
peudcQt states had indeed attempted to procure for 
mm«elf support, had Ia»i*hcJ nch pre«ents on tno pnnees, 
eau«cd greae buildmga to be executed m vanous towns, and 
trrmr,*t^ytn them incsso of nccd ilnancial and mtlitarr assta** 
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absolute gcnemli simo bj land and b«i jet tlio senate itself 
could not be set aside nor Inndtrcd leu » n } repondtrating 
lufluencc on tie politic il, and au otcasiotial and tlarefore 
doubly injunous lutcrfertnco with tbc military Huptnutend 
ctice The rocollectiou of tl o tnci^tj rears war wngtd ou 
both sides with itULnomcd weapons betnitn Pomjtius and 
the constitutional I artj the f<.cliug which Miidlj proiaiUd 
on both sides and which they with difficult concealed, 
that tie first conoequcnco of tl o Mctory when nclieicd 
wauldhcarujtiin. bttwttn thc\ictor3, the contempt winch 
they cntertaiutd for cath oiltr and with only too good 
grounds m either ca«c , the incoincuiont number of rtspett 
able and mfiuential intu m the ranks of the aristocracy and 
the iiattllcctual and moral icftnonty of almost all who took 
part m tlic matter — altogether p«>duccd among the oppo- 
nents ot CT^ar a rvluctaut and nlractorj co-opt ration, which 
formed a rery sad contrast to the harmonious and compact 
action on t) o other «ide 

AMnlc all the disadvantages incidoat to tbe coalition of^dJof 
powen naturally liostilt, wire thus ftlt m an tuiusual ^ 
measure byCic-ars antagonists tl is coalition was ctrlainly 
still a very couaidcrnble power It bad czclu*ne command 
of the sea all ports all ships of war, all tic materials for 
equipping a fleet were at its disposaL flu two Spains—as 
at were tho homo o? the power oC Pompem just m tWo two 
Gauls were the home of th it of Ciesar — vrere laitbful adhe 
rents to their master and m the bauds of able aud trustworthy 
administrators In the other [ rovinces also, of course with 
the exception of tbe two Gauls, tbe posts of tbo governor# 
and commanders bad during ctcent years been filled up with 
safe men under tbe influence ot Pompeius and tbe minority 
of the senate Tbe.dient states througbout and with great 
decision took part agonist Geesar and m laiour of Pompeius 
The most m portant princes an I cities had been brought into 
the clo«est ptraoiial relatiourfwith Pompeius during the dit 
ferent sections of I s manifold activity InthewarQ^iustth© 
"Marians for instance he I ad been the compamou m anus of 
the kmj,sot Pvumidia and Mauretania and had re-established 
tbe kingdom of tbe lormer (iii 344) m the Mithradatic war, 
m addition to anumber of other minor pnncipalmes temporal 
and spmtual, I e had re-establisl ed the kingdon s of Bos 
porus Amen a aid Cajpadocia and creited that of 
I) lotariis (P 13S 14*^ 143), it waa primarily ot bis in 
VOL IT 2 n 
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The array at the disposal of Pompeius consisted chiefly of 1 he Pom 
the Spnmah troops, seven legions inured to wilr and m every 
respect reliable, to which f^ell to be added the divisions ot 
troops — weak indeed, and very much scattered — which were 
to be found, in Syria, Asia, Macedonia, Africa, Sicily, and 
elsewhere In Italy there were under arms at the outset 
only the two legions recently given off by Cte'iar, whoso 
effeetne strength did not amount to more thra 7,000 •men, 
and w ho^e tru'^tworthinesa was more than doubtful, because — 
levied in Ci‘*alpme Gaul and old comrades in arms of Oaisar — 
they were m a high degree displea'^d at the unbecoming 
intrigue by which tliey had been made to change camps (P. 

353), and recalled with longing their general who had mag- 
nammoiisly paid to them beforehand at their departure the 

S resents which were promised to every soldier for the tnumph 
ut, apart from the circumstance that the Spanish troops 
miglit arrive in Italy with the spring either by the land route 
through Gaul or by sea, the men of the three legions still 
remaining from the levies of 690 (P. fill) as well as the S5 
Italian le\y sworn to allegiance m 703 (Ih 325) could be S3 
rccilled from their furlough Including these, the number of 
troops standing at the disposal of Pompeius on the whole, 
without reckoning the seven legions in Spam and those 
scattered m other provinces, amounted m Italy alone to ten 
kgions* or about CO 000 men, so that it was no exaggeration 
at all, when Pompeius ass^rtedtbathebadonly to stamp with 
Ins foot to cover tlie ground with armed men It is tme that 
It required some intenal — though but short — to render these 
soldiers aiailable, but the arrangements for this purpose as 
well as tor tho carrying out of the new levies ordered by the 
senate in consequence of the outbreak of the civil war were 
already eierywhere* m progres'i Immediately after the 
decisive decree of the senate (7 Jan 705), in the very 4 * 
depth of winter tlie most eminent mgn of the aristocracy set 
out to fTTe diffirent districts’ to hasten the calling up of 
recruits and the preparation of arms Tho want of cavalry 
was much felt, as for this arm they had, been *vccustomed to 
rely wholly on the provinces and especially on the Celtic 
contingents , to make at least a beginning, three hundred 
gladiators belonging to Cmsar were taken from the training 
• Th * nntnUr was »p« i eJ by rom|» » b ntself (Gtsir, C i G), and 
it A'recs with the f ct, that I e lo t in luiv aboat CO cohorts or 30 000 men, 
aal took 25 000 over to G ecce (Cifsar, 5 C ui 10 ^ 
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Accordingly Ca;«nr advanced into Ital> * ,3Vo higliwnys Ca^irs 
lod at that timo from the Bomagnn to the south the ndrancc. 
iCmilio Cassian winch led from Bononia over the Apennines 
to Arretium and Borne, and the Ponilho-Flamitnan, w Inch led 
from Pavenna along the coast of tha Adriatic to limiira and 
was there dnided one branch running westward through the 
Purlo pass to Borne another southward to Ancona and 
thence onward to Apuln On the former Marcus Antonius 
advanced as far as Arretium, on the second Cajsar himself 
pushed forward Beaistance was nowhere encountered , the 
recruiting officers of qualit} had no military skill, tbeir 
Ijands of recruits were uo soldiers, the inhabitants of the 
country towns were only anxious not to be inrolved m a 
siege "When Cuno with 1 500 men approached Igiivium 
where a couple of thousand Umbnan recruits had assembled 
under the prater Quintus Mmucius Tbermus, general and 
soldiers toot, to ffight at the bare tidings of his approach 
and similar results on a small scale everwbere ensued. 

Ca5«ar had to chooie whether be would march against Rome 
from which his cavalry at Arretium were already on^ about 
ISO miles distant, or against tbe legions encamped at Lucena 
He chose the latter plan The constemition of the oppooite romi* 
party was boundless Fompeius received tbe news of Ceesar s (^aeuated. 
advance at Borne , he seemed at first disposed to defend the 
capital, but when tbo news arrived of Cffisar s entrimce into 
ti e Picenian temtory and of lus first successes there he 
abandoned Borne and ordered its evacuation A panic 
augmented by the false report that Caesars cavalry bad 
appeared before the gates came over the world of quality 
The senators who had been informed that every one who 
should remam behind in the capital would be treated as an 
accomplice of the r^bel Ca?sar flocked in crowds out at the 
gates The consuls them^lves bad so totally lost their 
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Tt-aauE2 S (Lemma ^23 Jsa.), at h-?ucIi Pompeios, laheatm, 
and both consuls were rir«t of all proposals of 

accommodation &om (^sartrere again suhmi ted, eren now 
he declared lumeelf ready at once to dt- miss his armr, to hand 
orer las pronnees tO|the succe* ors nominated, and to 
become a candidate m the regular way for the consulship 
pronded that Pompetus iroold depart for Spam and Italy 
were'disanaed The answer was, that if Cesar would im- 
mediately return to his province thej would bind themselres 
to procure the disarmmg of Itslr and the departure of 
Pompeius by a decree of the senate to be passed in due 
form in the capital , perhaps this reply was intended not 
as a bare artifice to deceire, but as an acceptance of the 
proposal of compromi®e, it was, howerer, m realitr the op- 
posite T>>p. personj conierence with Pompeius desired by 
Cirsar the former declined, and could not but dscime, that he 
■night not by the semblance of a new coalition with Csear 
pro'oVe still more the distrust alreadr felt by the co3«titu 
tional partT Coneenung the aanagement of the war it 
was agreed in Teaaum, that PomMius should tai^e the com 
T^^nA of the troop* staboned at Lneena, on which notwith 
standing their untrustworthine^ all hope depended, that 
he «boud sdntnee with the«e into bis own and Inb enus* 
natire countrr, Picenom, that be should personally call the 
general lery there to aras«, as he bad done some tbirtr 
nre Tetr« (ui and ■'bouM attempt at the head of the 

faithful Picentine cohorts and the reterans formerly under 
CeuBsr^ ra Cff«ar to set a Lsut to the adTunce of the enemy Zrerj 
Wmowo. tluug depended on whether Piceaum would hold out until 
Fompeius came uo to its defend Already Cssar with his 
reonited army had peoetrated into it along the coast road 
by war oS Ancona. Here Coo the prepcrations were m full 
course in the Terr nortbeniiniftt Piceuian town Auaiiaaci 
a coa«iderahle band of iccruits^was coUevted tmde^ Publius 
Attius Taru« but at the entreatr of the inii£.icip3litr Varus 
eracuated the town eren before Cssar appewd, and a 
handful of Cie«3r’8 soldsen which orertook tne troop net far 
from Auimum totallr dispersed it after a brief conflict — the 
fir't m this war In Lke manaer soon afterwanls Gaius 
l/uolius Hirrua wnb 3 000 men eracuated Camermuro and 
Publius Lentulus Spmtber with o 000 A«culani The men, 
thoroughly deroted to Potnpein*, wiUiaglr for the most part 
left their Louses and farms, and fuUowed their leaders onz 
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tbe frontier , but the district iteelf was already lost, when 
the officer sent by Pompeius for tbe tempdrarv conduct of 
the defence, Lucius YibulhusBufoa — no genteel senator, but 
a soldier es^enenced m war — amved there , be bad to con 
tent bimseltwitb taking the an or^eren thousand recruits 
who were saved away from tbe incipable recruiting officers, 
and conducting them for tbe time to tbe neerest rendezvous 
This was Corfiniutn, the place of meeting for tbe lefies in Corfajuia 
tbe Albensian, Hnrsian and Pmbgman territories , the body bw eg<^ 
of recruits here assembled, of nearly 15,000 men, was the 
contingent of the most warlike and trustworthy regions of 
Italy, and the flower of the army m course of formation for 
the constitutional party. "When VibuUms arrived here, 

Caisar was still several days’ march behind , there was 
notlimg to prevent him from immediately starting agreeably 
to Pompeius instructions and conducting the saved Pjcentine 
recruits -dong with those assembled at Corfinmm to lom 
tbe mam army m Apulia But tbe commandant m Cor 
finium was the designated successor to in the gover 
norship of Transalpine Gaul Lucius Domitius, one of the 
moat narrow minded and stubborn of tbo Pomao aristocracy , 
and he not only refused to comply with the orders of Pom 
peius, but also prevented Yibuluus from departing at least 
with the men from Ficesum lor Apuba bo flrmly was be 
persuaded that Pompeius onlydclajed from obstinacy and 
must nece3«arily come up to his relief, that he scarcely mado 
anr serious preparatioua for a siege and did not even gather 
into Corflmum the bands of recruits placed in the sur- 
rouiuling towns Pomixiius however did not appear, and 
for good DJaaons , for, wliilt' ho might perhaps apply his two 
iintrustwortiiv legions as o supjiort to the Picentine general 
levy, he could not»vMth them alone ofllr battle to Cmsar 
Instead of him after a days Cai«ar came (14 Ptb ) 

Ilia trc2p3 hid been joined in Picvmm by the twelfth and 
before Corflnnm by tlio cigb\h, legion from beyond the Alps, 
and, besides these three utw legions bad been formed partly 
from tho Pompeian men that were taken prisoners or 
presented Ihcraselvts voluntarily, partly from the recruits 
that were at once levied eitrywbcre, so that Ciesar before 
CorCnmin was alreadv at the bead of an armj of JO 000 
men, half of whom had seen N.mce So long ns Domitius 
hoped for Pompeuis arrival, Iio caused tho town to bo 
defended, when Pomptius* Icttcra bad at length undeceived 
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him. lio rcsoUed, not forsooth to peritTere at t!ie forlorn 
post— br Tcliiclf he vonltl hare tendered the preatest eemce 
to his party — nor e»ea to capitulate, but, while the coniroon 
soldiers n ere informid tliat relief lias close at hand to make 
Ills own escape aloti" wilJi hi« noble efiicers duryig the next 
night. Ilut ho luid not tne judgment to carry into effect cren 
this pretty scheme The coofusiou of hi« behaviour betnyed 
him * A part of the men began to mutiny , the ilarsian 
recruits, w ho held *uch an infamy on the part of their general 
to be impossible, wished to fight ngnmst the mutineers , but 
they too were obliged reluctantly to bclicvo the truth of the 
accjsabon, thereupon tuc whole gnmson arre«ted their 
staff aud handed it, lhem«elna, and the town over to Cxsar 
(20 Feb ) The corps in Alba, 3 000 strong, and 1,500 recruits 
assembled in Tarractna thereupon laid down their arras, as 
soon as Csesar’a patrols of cavalry appeared . a third division 
m Sulmo of 3,000 men had been previously compelled to 
surrender. 

Potnpeius hid given up Italy as lo«t, so soon ns Ca»ar 
had occupied Ficvnum , only he wisbed to del iv his embark 
ation 03 long as po*j*ib!e, with the new of saviDg such of 
his force as could still be ssTod Accordingly he had slowly 
put hun^clf in motion for the nearest sea port Srundinoa 
Thither came the two legions of Lucena and such recruits 
as Pomptius had been able hastQy to collect in the de«erted 
Apulu. S3 well as the troops raised br the consuls and other 
commissioners in Ounpama and conducted m all haste to 
Briindi«iuni, thither too resorted a number of pohhcal 
fugitives, including the mo«t distinguished of the senatorr 
accompanied by their families* The embarLati9n began; 
but the rebels at band did not suffice to tran<iport all at 
once the whole mnltitade. which «till smounted to 25,000 
persons. Uo course reaiained bnt to dmde the army. The 
larger half went first (40Isrcb^, with the smaller^division 
of some 10 000 men Fompeius awaited at Bnmdiiium the 
return of the fleet for, however deiirable the po«'cs3Jon of 
Brundisinm might be for a contingent attempt to recover 
Italy, th^ did not venture to hold the place permanently 
against Csesar Meanwhile C®«ar arrived before Bran 
disium, the siege began. Cesar attempted first of all to 
clo-e the mouth of the harbour by moles and floating 
bridge^, with a new to exclude the returning fleet, but 
Poropeius caused the trading vessels lying m the harbour 
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to bo anned, aud manaced to prevent tbe coippleto closing of 
the harbour until the fleet appeared and the troops — whom 
Pompeius with great dextentj, m spite of the vioiKnco of 
the besiegers and the hostile feeling of the inhabitants, 
Mithdrew fnom the town to the lait man unharmed — were 
carried off beyond Cai'^ars readi to Greece (17 March) 

Ihe further pursuit, like the siege itself failed for want of 
a fleet * 

In a campaign of two months without a single senous 
engagement Cmsar had so broken up an army of ten legions, 
that less than the half of it had with great difilculty escaped 
m a confused flight acro'^s the sea, and the whole Itahan 
pemnhula, including the capital with the state cheat and all 
the stores accumulated there had fallen into the poner 
of the victor 5Tot without reason did the beaten party 
bewail the terrible rapidity, sagacity and energy of the 
“ monster 

But it may be questioned whether C»sar gamed or lost M I fwf 
more by the conquest of Italy In a military respect no '“’d fi»an 
doubt, very considerable resources were now not ™®f®ly thTw'* 
withdrawn from his opponents, but rendered available for*ureof 
himself, even in the spring of 705 bis arniT embraced, in iwly [49 
consequence of the levies en masse loHituted everywhere a 
oonsioerable number of legione of recruits in addition to 
the nine old ones But on the other band it now became 
necessary not merely to leave behind a conoiderabl© garrison 
in Italy, but also to take measures against the closing of 
the transmarine traffic contemplated by his opponents who 
commanded the sea and against the famine with which the 
capital was consequently threatened , whereby Ciesar salready 
sufficiently complicated military task was comphcated further 
still Financially ?t was certainly of importance that Ciesar 
had the good fortune to Atam posses'^ion of the stock of 
moneys the capital, but tjie prWicipal sources of income 
andparticularly-tne revenues from the East were in the hands 
of the enemy, and in consequence of the greatly increased 
demands for the army and the new obligation to provide for 
the stamng population of the capital the considerable 
sums winch were found quickly melted away Ciesar soon 
found himself compelled to appeal to pmate credit and 
as it seemed that he could not po<«ibly gam any long 
reaprde fry ^fr«• were generaffy 

anticipated as the only remammg ejqiedient 
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Mon? Pcnons.JjfRcuIties stjJI ircro created bj th& poljfjcaj 
malu. rehtioos ootidjt irhich Ceesar found hiniself pla«?d on tie coo- 
fur of quest of Italv Tlie appixhcnsion of an anarchical reiolution 
Mardij Yras universal among the propertied classes Fnends and 
foes saw in Ca«ar a eecona Catihna , Pompeiu* believed or 
affected to believe that Cff^ar had been driven to civil w»r 
merelv bv the irapOMibilitf of panng his debts This was 
certainly nbsard , but in fact Cassar s antecedents were am • 
thing but reassuring andatili Jess reassuring was the aspect 
of the rctmue that now aurrounded him Individuals of the 
moat brohen reputation notorious personages like Quintus 
llortcnsius Gams Cuno, Marcus Antonins — the latter the 
stepson of the Catilinanan Lcntulus who was executed by 
the orders of Cicero — were the mo^t prominent actors in it 
the highest posts of tn»«t were bestowed on men who hadlong 
ceased even to reckon up tl eir debts , people saw men that 
held office under Cicsar not merely keeping dancing mrJe«— 
which was done by others also— but appearing pobbclym 
company with them ‘W'as there any wonder, that sveu 
crave and politically impartial men expected amnesty for oil 
exiled cnminais caocciUng of creditors claims eomnre' 
hensive mandates of confiscation, prosc^tion and murder, 
nay, even a plundering of Home by the Ghdlie soldiery ? 
i ty But JO this re«pect the “ monster” deceived the expecta 
CfcMT tions of his foes as well as of Ins friendi As soon even as 
Casar occupied the first Italian town, Anminum, he pro- 
hibited all common soldiers fixim appearing armed within 
the walls the country towns were protected from injury 
throughout and without dishnction vrtether they had given 
him a foendly or hostile reception When the mutinous 
gam*oii surreudered CorfimuiD late m the evening he in the 
lace of every military consideration postponedtbe occupahoa 
of the town till the foUowuig morning solelv that be might 
not abandon the burge*tes to yhe nocturnal invasic.” of Ins 
exasperated soldiers Of the pr sonera the common soldiers 
as presumably indifiereot to pohtics were incorporated with 
his own army while the officers were not merely spared but 
wim freely d omissed without distinction of person and 
without the exaction of any promises whatever and what 
ever they claimed as private property was frankly given up 
to them without even inTCst^ting with any strictness the 
warrant for their claims Xucius Domitins himself was 
thus treated, and even Xabienus had the money and 
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^\hich he had left behind eent after bun to the enemy’s 
camp In the most painful finanm! embarrassment the 
immense estates of his opponents whether prestnt or absent 
were not assaued indeed Ca?sar preierrcd to borrow from 
friends rather than that he ahoiJd stir up the holders of 
property against him even by exacting the formally ad 
missiblc, but practically antiquated land tax (m 395) Tlie 
victor regarded only the half, and that not the more difficult 
half, of his task as solved nith the victory, he saw the 
security for its duration according to bis own expression, 
only m the imconditionnl pardon of the vanquished and 
had accordingly durmg the nhole march from Havenna to 
Brundi-siutn mcesaantly renewed his elTorta to bring about a 
personal conference nitb Pompcius and a tolerable aecom 
inodation But if the aristocracy bad previously refused 
to listen to reconciliation tb© unexpected and inthal so 
disgraceful emigration Ind raised tbeir wroth to madness Threau of 
ana the wild vengeance breathed by the beaten contrasted * «ni. 
strangely with the placability of the victor The communi- paotf 
cations regularly coming from the camp of the emigrants to 
their friends left behind in Italy nere full ot projects for 
confiscations and proscriptions of plans tor puntying tl e 
senate and the state compared with which the restoration of 
Sulla was child s pHy, and which even the moderate men of 
their own party beard with horror The frantic passion of The ima of 
impotence the wise moderation of power, produced their q ei p«)pi» 
effect Tie whole mass m ubose eyes material interests 
•were supenortopolitieal threw itself into Cmsar’s arms The^*^ 
country towns idol sed the upngbtuess, tl e moderation 
the prudoQce ” ol the netdr and eien opponents conceded 
that these testimonies of respect were meant m earnest The 
great capitalists foXiners of the taxes andjurymen showedno 
special desire after the severe shipwreck which had befallen 
the Qgpstitutional party ip Italv to entrust themselves 
further tothe^ame pilots capita) returned to theli'»ht and 
“ the rich lords resorted again to their daily task of writing 
their rent rolls Even the great majority ol the senate, 
at leaat numencallv speaking — lot aictairlv but lew of the 
nobler and more inOuential members of the senate were 
included in it — 1 ad notwithstanding the orders of Pompeius 
and of the consuls remained behind m Italy and a portion of 
Ai'tfiireveiyAT Ah5*eispi\.ta)A.tjBdr •and iir£taai*'k 

rule C{L«ar3 moderation well calculated even m its 
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incrensed political importance ; seeing that C-esar abstained 
from terrorism, it seemed aa Ins secret opponents could 
di'mlav tlieir disinclination to Ins rule antliout much danger 
Very soon be expeneiiced remarkable treatment ni tbi-* 
respect at Jlie hands of the senat^j Ciesar had begun tbc s»tan«o' 
struggle to hbemte tbo overawed senate from its opnre«sor8 
This was done , consequently he wislied to obtain from the ” ^ 

senate approval of what had been done, and full powhrs for 
tbe continuance of the war Tor this puqiose, when Cffi«r 
appeared before the capital (end of jVIarch) tbe tribunes of 
his party convoked for him the senate (1 April) Tbe 
meeting was tolerablv numerous, but the more notable of tbe 
very senators that remained m Italy tvere absent, including 
even the former leader of tbe servile m i|ority Marcus Cicero 
and Cedars own father in law Lucius Piao, and what was 
worse, those wbo did appear were not inclined to enter luto 
Ce^ara proposals uben Caspar spoke of full power to 
continue tbe war, one of tho only two coasuhrs present, 

Semus Sulpicius Rufus a veir timid man wbo desired no 
thing but a quiet death m his bed was of opinion that Ciesar 
would deserve well of his country if be should abandon tbe 
thought of carrying tlio war to Greece and Spam ‘When 
Cicsar thereupon requested the senate at least to be the 
medium of transmitting Lis peace proposals to Ponipems, 
they were not indeed oppo ea to that course in iteelJi but 
the threats of the emigrants against the neutrals had so 
terrified the latter, that no one was found to undertake the 
message of peace Through the dismclinatiou. of the ansto 
craev to help tbe erection of tbe monarch’s throne, and 
through tl]e same jnertne stif the dignified corporation by 
means of which Cte^’Or had shortlv before i-u'trated the le^al 
nomination oi Pompeius as generahssimo m the civil war "he 
too was now thwarted wheli makiug a like request Other 
impedjments moreover occurred •C-esar desired, with the 
view otregulaSing m some sort of way his position to b© 
named dictator, but his wi*.b was not complied with because 
such a magi trate could only be constitutionallv appointed 
by one of the consuh and the attempt of C®eir to buy the 
consul Lentuliis — of whivb owing lo the disordered concbtion 
of Ins finances there was a good prospect — nevertheless 
proved a failure The tribune ot the people Lucu 9 Metellus, 
moreover lodged a prorest against ail the sti ps of tbe pro- 
consul, aud made signs as though he irould protect vnth his 
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Terr pembUnce of excess, AHoiaed ifs object ; fbe trembHDg 
anxiety of the propertied clasies as to the impending anarchy 
Tras in some measure allayed. This iras doubtless an in- 
calculable gain for the future; the prevention of anarchy, 
Md of the scarcely less dangerous alarm of auaroby, was the 
indispensable preliminary to the future reorganisation of the 
Indicni- commonwealth. But at the moment this moderation was 
tioa of !l « more dangerous for C^sar than the renewal of the Cinnan 
^jciujt and Catilmarian tury would have beeo; it did not convert 
enemies into fHends”, and it converted friends info enemies. 
C^ssr. Cffi5,iT*a Catilinarian adherents were indignant that murder 
and pillage remained in abeyance ; these audacious and despe- 
rate personnges, some of whom were men of talent, might be 
eipeeted to prove cross and nntractable. Tlse republicans of 
Tbe rvpob- all shades, on the other hand, were neither converted nor prer- 
licM rarty pitiated by the leniency of the conqueror. According to the 
*** • creed of tlie Catonian party duty towards what they called 
their fatherland absolw them 6x>m every other eonsidera- 
tion : even one who owed freedom and life to Csaar remained 
entitled and in duty bound to take Up arms or at least to 
en'nge in plots against him. Tbe less decided aeetiona of 
the constinitionm party were no doubt ready to accept 
peace and prote^on from tbe new monarch; nevertbeless 
they ceased cot to curse the monarchy and the monarch at 
heart. The more clearly the eban^ of the constitution 
became manii^t, the more rfrsfinctiy the great majon'ty of 
tbe bnrges3es-~both in the capital with its heener eascep- 
tibility of political excitement, and among tbe more energetic 
population of the country and country towns — awoke to a 
consciousness of their republican sentimeuts; jo far the 
inends of tbe constitution in I'ome reported with truth to 
their brethren of kindred Tiewa in exile? that at Lome all 
classes and ^1 persons were friendly to IV'Enpeius. The 
discontented temper of albtheseA^rcles was further i8'*’eased 
by the moral pressure, which the more decked and more 
notable men whoshsred sarti news exercised from their veij 
position as emigrants over the multitude of the humbler and 
more lukewarm. The consrience of the honourable roan smote 
him in regard to hU retnaining in Italy ; the half-aristocrat 
ianded that ho was ranked among the plebeians, if he did 
not go into exile with the XIomitii and tbe iTeteJJi, and even 
if he took Lis seat in tbe Cmiriaa senate of nobodles. 
victor's special clemency gave to ttii^ silent opposition 
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incro-iBod politicnl importance, Mwing that Ca»nr nliBluniJ 
from terrorism it mn-intd na if liw wcrct oppoiuntu could 
di*p)ir tlioir diBinclination to Ins nilt w^itliout iniich dnnqcr 
V<ry foon be exponenetd Tcmnrknlile trinttncnt in thi< 
n'pect at Jbe banna of tbe ptnal^ Cesar 1 ad begun the ** 
struggle to liberato tho orenwed s« mtt from its oppitseors 
Tbia was done constqutntlr be wished to obtuii Irom the 
etuate approenl of what Ind bcui done, and full po«\r9 for 
tbe contumanco of tbe war 1 or this purpose wticn C'c'cir 
npjicared bifore tlio capital (end of Ninren) tl t tnbtiiies of 
hi3 parti convoked for bim the seiiitc {1 April) The 
meeting was tolenblv numerous but tl o more iiotablt of tbe 
serj senators tint remained in Italy were Bb«i lit, including 
even tl 0 firmer Under of tin ssnilt. m jnnti Nfarcus Cicero 
and Cji«ar8 own fatlicr in law Lucius I'lso, and what w is 
worse, those who did appear were not inclmid to enter into 
Ca?«ar8 propo*aK When Ct«ar spolt of full pircr to 
continue tho war, one of tin only two consulars present 
Senma Sulpicius Rufus a lerr timid man who desired no* 
tiling but a quiet death m his 6cd wnsof opinion that Ca.«ar 
would de<eno well of hia countn if he should abandon the 
thought of carrjitig the war to Greece and bpain M lien 
Caiiar thereupon requested the senate at least to bo the 
medium of transmitting his |xacc proposals to Pompeius, 
tley were not indeed oppona to that course in itself, but 
the threats of the emigrants against the neutrals I ad "O 
tcn-ib d the latter, that no oue woa fouud to imdtrtakc the 
ine'sage ot peace Through tl c disinclination of tbe aristo- 
craev to help the erection of the monarch’s throne, and 
through tl]e same Inert^c^^^)f tl c d gtufied corporation by 
means of aybich Cic-»at had shovtl> before rostrated tbe le^al 
nomination ol Pom} eius as geui riilissimo in tho eivai war 1 o 
too was now thwarted wl c^i makiug a hi e request Other 
impedL ents moreover occurred #Cjt^ar desired with tho 
view oTregukawng m 8ome*Bort of way ius position to be 
named diet itor but his wid was notcon plied with because 
such a n agistrato could only be cunstitutmualU aj pointed 
by one of the consuls a d the atteuii t ot Cas, ir to buy the 
consul Leiitul is — of which owin}, lo the disordered condition 
of his finances tl ere was a ^.ood prospect — nevertheless 
proved a failure The tribui e ol the people L ici shletellus, 
moreover lodged a protest aga nst all the sti [ s of the pro 
consul lud made si^na as though he would protect vnth his 
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Fpico between tbc Cinr\ ind tbe Sicon% w3 ilo the b ft I ink 
ol tho Sicofia and \\Uh it U o rq^d by tilncti tl e nrtnj com- 
inunicntid Mtth Oaul and Itali, ncre exposed almost iiri- 
(Icftndtd to tlio I’ompciaMs, i\W pas*«l the riier partly b^ 
tlio tonn-b^idpe pariU bj awiimn^ug after tbe 1 nsitinna 
fashion on ekius It was tl o eM«on shortly before 
liarrcst , the old prodiKO was almost u«ed up tho non wai 
not yot pathcred, and the narrow stripe of land between 
tho two "strtnms was soon exinusted In tl»o camp actual 
famine prviaikd — the mocha of wheat cost 50 demmi 
(£l l&f) — and dangerous dnia'csbrolo out, whereas on 
tho left bank Ihcro were accumulated proiHions and raried 
supplies aa well as troops of all sorts — remforcements from 
Gaul of caralrj and archers, oflicers and soldiers from fur 
lough, foraging parties returning — in all a mass of COOO 
meu, whom the Pompeians attacked with enpenor force and 
drove with great loss to tho mountains, while the Ciosanans 
on the Tight bank. W'.to obUgvd to tviDain passvsc spectators 
of tho unequal conflict Tito communications of tlie annj 
were in tho hands of the Pompeians mltaU the accounts 
from Spun suddenly aand and tio suspicious rumours, 
winch began to circulaio there, arere not so very remote 
from the truth Had tho Pompeians followed up then 
advantage with some energr the) could not lisro failed 
either to reduce under their power or at least to drive back 
towards Gaul tho mass scarcely capable of nsistanco which 
was crowded together on tho left bank of tho Sicoris and to 
occupy this baiiK so completely that not n mau could cross 
the river without their knovlctlge But both points were 
neglected j tliose bands were doubtless forced off with lo'is 
but neither destroyed nor coropletelj beaten back and the 
prevention of tho u-ossing of the nver was left substantially 
tothenver itself Thereupon Caisar formed his plan He cts-w re- ^ 
ordered portable boats of a light #rooden frame and osier ctwW 
M ork fi* ed witkJcatlier after the model of those u»ed m the 
Channel among tbe Britons and subsequently by the Saxons ® 
to bo prepared in the camp and transporled m waggons to 
the point where the bridges had stood On tlieso frail 
barks the other bank was reached and as it was found 
unoccupied the bndgo was re established without much 
difficulty , the communications were thereupon quickly 
restored and the eagerly expected sapplita were conveyed to 
the camp Cissar s happy idea thus rescued tho array from 
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the immense penl in. trlnchit was placed Then the caialr/ 
of C£c«ar which in cfdcicai^ far siupasscd that of the cnem) 
began at once to acour the country on the left bant of tl e 
Stcons, the most considerable ^anish communities betiieen 
the Pyrenees and the Ebro — d«ca, Tarraco Eerfosa, and 
others — nay, even aeieral to the south of the Ebro passed 
n*tmt OTcr to Casar 8 Bide The supplies of the Pompeians were 

of th* now rendered scarce through tiie foraging parties of Caisac 

lomp^ and the defection of the neighbounng communihca th(.v 
re^olred at length to retire behind the bne of the Ebro 
and set themaclres m all haste to form a bndge of boats over 
the Ebro below the mouth of the S eons. Cssar sought to 
cut off the retreat of liis opponents over the Ebro and to 
detain them m Eerda but so Jong as the enemy remained 
in posse sion of the bridge at llcrda and he had control of 
neither ford nor bndge there he could not distribute his 
army orcr both banks of the nrer and could not miest 
Eerdft. Hia soldiers therefor© worked day and n ght to 
lower the depth of the nrer by means of canals drawing oS" 
the water, so that the infantry could wade through it But 
the preparations of the Fompciaos to pass the Ebro were 
sooner tiai«hed than the arrangemeDts of the C»*arJaiis to 
lorest Eerda when the former after Hushing the bndge 
of boats began their march towards the Ebro along the 
left bai k of the Sicons the canals of the Cmsariana scemc I 
to the general not yet far enough adranced to make the ford 
BTailable for the infantiy be ordered only hu cavalr} to 
pass the stream md by chnging to the rear of the enemy 
Casar at least to detain and harass them But when Cssars 

fotiofo legions saw in the grey morning the enemy s columns which 

1 ad been retiring s oce midnigl t, they discerned with the 
sure instinct of expenenced Tcterans the strategic import 
ance of this retreat, which would compel them to follow 
iheir antagonists into ^ «tant and impracticable regions 
tiled by hostile troops at th^ir own reijowt the*general 
rentnred to lead the infantry also into the rircr and al 
though the water rrached up to the shoulders of the 
men it was cro«*ed without accident Jt was b gh time 
If the narrow pla a, winch separated the town of llerda 
from the mountains enclosing the Ebro were once frarcrseil 
and tie armv ot the Pompeians entered tie mountains 
their retreat to the Ebro could no longer be prerenttd 
Already tl ey bad not ntbstardmg the corstaat attacks of 
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the enemy s cnvolry •whicli greatly dela^ ed tbejr march 
approached withm h\e miles of tlie mountams, Tvhen they, 
havmg been on the march since roidniglit and unspeakably 
exhausted abandoned tiieir original plan of traiersmg the 
•whole plaui on the same day »pid pitched t! eir camp 
Here Cte^ars infantry overtook them and encamped opposite 
to them in tl e evening and during the night as the noc 
turnal march which the Pompeians had at first c&ntem 
plated Mos abandoned from fear of the night attacks of the 
cavalry On the following day also both annies remained 
immoxeahle occupied only id reconnoitring the country 
Xarly in the morning ol the third day Caisar s infantry set The route 
out that by a movement through the pathless mountains to lie £ti« 
alongside ot the road thev might turn the position of the 
enemy and bar their route to the £bro The object of the 
strange marcl Aihich seemed at first to turn back towards 
tbe camp before Ilerda was not at once percen ed by tbe 
Pompeian ofheers Vi ben they discerned it they sacrificed 
ctttDp and baggage and advanced by a forced march along 
tlie nghwav, to gam the crest of tie ridge before tbe 
CTsanons But it was already too late when they came 
up the compact masses of the enemy were already posted 
on the highway itself A desperate a*tempt of the Pom 
peiaus to discover other routes to the Ebro over the steep 
mouiitams was frustrated by the Boman cavalry, which 
burrounded and cut to p eccs tLe liusitaman troops sent 
forth for tl at purpose Had a battle taken place between 
tl c Pompeian array — vvli ch Imd the enemy s cavalry in its 

rear and their infantry mfronfc and was utterly demorahsed 

and tbe Oesanans the issiil was scarcely doubtlul and the 
opportimity for fighting several times presented itsell but 
Ciesar made no nse*of it and restrained, not wnthou t difficulty, 
t! e impatieut eagerness Ihr combat in Lis soldiers sure of 
vneto^ The Pompeian arpv was at any rate strategicallv 
lost CiK'^ar ded weakcinwg h» araj and still briber 
envenoming tho bitter feud by useless bloodshed On the 
■\ery day after he had succeeded m cutting off tho Pom 
pernns Irom tho 1 bro the soldiers of the two ariies had 
begun to fraterm«ie and to negotiate respecting surrender 
indeed tbe terms asked by the Pompeians especially as to 
the spar ng of tl eir offievra, I ad been already conceded by 
Cie«ar when Pttreius with lus escort conoisting of slaves 
and bpaniards came upon the negotiators and caused the 
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CfC’anans, on wliom he coaid Hj hand?, to be put to death 
C®3ar n“Tertheless sent the Pompeians wuo had cojie to his 
ramp back unhanced, and persevered in seekinjj a penceful 
solution Perda, where the Pompeians bad «till a gam*on 
and considerable magagne^ became now the point which 
they sousbt to reach, but with the hostile armr in front 
anti the Sicons between them and the fortress they marched 
without coming nearer to their object Their cavalry be- 
rame gradually co afmd that the lufantrr had to take them 
into the centre and legions had to be set as the reai^iard 
the procuring of water and forasm became more and more 
diihcult tlier had already to kill the blasts of burden, 
1>ecau«e they could no lon'^r feed them. At Jenpth the 
wandenng army fonnd it«elf formallv inclo<ed with tl e 
Sicons in its rear and the enemy a torce in front, which 
drew rampart and trench around it It attempted to cro«3 
the nver but Cjesars German hor«cmen and light infantry 
C«jJ ala- anticipated it in tie occupation of the eppo ite bank iNo 
tien ef the braved and no fidelity could Jon;^ avert the inevitable ca 
pitulationfSAng 705) C£e»3rgrantedtoo£Dcc«aBdeoI(l era 
thetr life and hbertv, md the jweojion of the property 
which they ehll retamed as well as tl e rc*tontion of wUt 
liadbeen already taken from them the fullvalue of which he 
undertook pcr^mlly to make good to his sold era, and rot 
only so but w! ile he bad corapulsonlv enrolled iij his army 
the recruits raptured in Italr I c honoured these old legion 
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to ypare th** town ss far as possible ho granted the armi'hce 
desired But rhen the 3 Ia««:hot 3 made i]«s of Jt fo- an 
artful « 3 llr, m which ther coapletclr burnt the one half of 
the flliEost anguanled Boman works, the straggle of the 
« ege began anew and with iacrca-<?d eia«pera ion The 
rigorous coaamander of the Romans repaired with surpn^ing 
rapidity the destroyed towers and the mound the Afasaihots 
JiiTOj were now on«? more completelr enclosed "WTien Cje« 3 r on 
ij 3 return from the conquest of Spam a- nv ed before their 
city, be found it reduced to extremities partly bv the 
enemr's attacks partly bv famine and pe«t3ence and readr 
for the second time — on this occasion in right earner* — to 
8 urr*mJer on anr terms. Dom tins alone remembering the 
indnlgence of the victor which he bad shamefuUv misnseil 
embarked in a boat and «*ole Ibrongh the Roman flee to 
eeek a thi-d battlefield for his implacable resentment 
Cafsar’s soldiers had sworn to pnt to the sword the whole m-iJr* 
popobhon of the perfidious aty and Tchemently demandn] 
trom the general the «igoal for plunder But Cm^ar nmdful 
here also of his great task of e^tabl^biDg Helleno-Italic 
onlisatton m the We«t was not to be coercM into furni«li- 
icg a sequel to the destruction of Connth Hassilia — the 
moat remote from the motber-couotTT of aH tho«e etie* 
once 80 numerous free and powerful, that belonged to the 
old Iodic manner-nation, and alnir>«t the la»* m which the 
Hellenic «eafanng life hnd preferred itself fresh and pure as 
in fact It was the lajt Greek atr that fou'»ht at «ca — ^3Ias 
silia had to sur render its masazmes of arms and naval stores 
to the nctor and lost a portion oi its temtorr and of its 
privileges, but it retained w« fiwJon and its natiopalitrand 
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doing 80 in their hando They had thorough command of 
the se'v and laboured with great zcnl e%tryivliere — m Gadea, 

Utjca, Me«!sana abore all in the Past — to increase their 
Ueet They held moreover nil the provincea from which the 
capital drew its means of subsistence Sardinia and Corsica 
tlirough Marcus Cotta, Sicily throtigh Marcus Cito, Africa 
through tho self nominated commander in chief Titus Attiua 
Yarua and their ally Juba king of hiiimidia It wa% indis 
pensably needful for Cicsar to thwart these plans of tho 
enemy and to wrest from them tho com provinces Qinutus Sard n a 
Y alenusuas eent with a legion to Sardinia and compelled wcup e<l 
tlie Pompeian governor to evacuate tho island Tho more 
important enterpnae of talnng Sicily and Africa from the 
enemy was intrusted to the young Gaius Cuno with tho 
assistance of the able Gams Camnius Eebilus w ho had espe 
nence m war Sicily was occupied by him without a blow Selj 
Cato, without a proper army and not a man ot tho sword c« p iH 
evacuated the island after having in his straiglitfonvard 
manner previously warned the Sicchots not to compromise 
themselves uselessly by an inelTectual rcMstnnce Cuno left 
behind half of his troops to protect this Wand so important 
for the capital and embarked with the other half— two 
icgiona and 500 hor«e — for Africa Here he might expect 
to encounter more serious rcsistaoce, besides the consider 
able and m its own fashion efficient army of Juba, the 
governor Varus had formed two legions of Romans settled m 
Afnca and al«o titted out a email squadron of ten sail IVith kanJ ng rf 
tho aid of Lis superior fleet, however Cuno effected without Curo n 
difficulty a laiidmg between lladrumetum, where the one 
legion of ^the enemy lay oleng with tl eir ships of war, and 
Utica in ’front of which town lay the second legion under 
Yarns him'self C^irio turned against the latter and pitched 
his camp not far from Utica just where a century and a half 
before the elder Scipio had token pp ins first winter encamp 
menrin Afru^ii 163) Or-ar compelled to keep together 
his best troops for tl e Spanish war had been obliged to 
make up the oicilo African army for the most part out of tho 
legions taken over from tho enemy more espLcially the wan* 
prtooners of Corfinmm the officers of the Pompeian armv 
in Afr cn some of whom had served m the very fogions that 
were conquered at Corfimum now left no means untried to 
bring b ick their ol 1 soldiers who wore f ghting against them 
to t/ieir first aifoj,fanaJ Bxtt Clesar iad uot erred m tiio 
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Cuno choice of hia lieutcDsnt Curio kneir as well liow to direct 
't''i]T™ ino\tmeHta of tbcarmjnDd of the fleet, as howtoncqiun, 

^ personal influence o\er the soldiers, tho eupiibes were 

abundant, the conflicts without exception euccessful When * 
Varus, presuming that the troops ofCurioonI/ wanted oppor- 
tunity to pass 01 er tolmfside, re«ohed to giie battle chiefly 
fortlie take of afTinlmg them this opportunity, the result did 
rot justify his expectations Animated by the appeal of 
their youthful leader the caralry of Curio put to flight the 
horsemen of the enemy, and in presence of the tvro armies 
cut down al o the light infantry which had accompanied the 
horsemen, and emboldened hi this suecess and by Cunos 
personal example his legions adianced through the diflicult 
rarme separating the two lines to the attack, for which the 
Pompeians howe\er did uot wait but disgracefully fled back 
to tlicir camp and eracualed eren this in the enduing night 
The victory was so complete that Cuno at once took steps 
to besiege Ctico. A\hen news armed, however that king 
Juba was adianctng with all bis forces to its n-liei, Cuno 
re ohed, ju’t as ^ipio had done on the imval of Syphax, to 
rai*ie the «iege and to return to Scmio s former enmp till re- 
infircemcnts sliould srrive from Sicily Soon afterwards 
came a second report that Log Juba had been induced by 
the attacks of neighbouring chiefs to turn back with Its 
jiiaio force and was sending to the aid of the be leged nierelv 
a moderate corps under Saburra Cuno who from his liiilv 
temperirnent bad only with great reluctance nade up his 
n iiid to rest, DOW "et out again at once to fight with Saburra 
before be could enter into communication with the garrison 
„ ot Utica. JIis caialiy which bad gone forward in the 

deftatnl cniug actually succe^ed in 8urpn«ing the corps oT Saburra 
Lt Jub» on the Bagradas dunug the night and influ^iug much damage 
on tb» upon it and on the news of thi<ie ictory Cuno hastened the 
march of the lufantry m order bv their means to complete 
the defeat Soon they pcrteivcA on the las^slopcs oi the 
1 eights that sank to yards the Bigradas the corps of Jsaburra 
whmh was skirinisliiDg with the Boman horsemen, lie 
legions coning up helped to dnic it completely down into 
the plain But here tliecombat changed its a*=pect Sabum 
was not, as they supposed destitute of support on tl e 
contrarv he was not much more than five miles distant from 
the Iiumidian mam force Already ll c flower of the ^>unii« 
dian infantry and 2000 Galbc nud bpanish horsemen had 
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nrruod on Uio field of bottle to Bupport Saburra, and tlie 
in person with llie bulb of tin. nrm^ And eutcen cle- 

! )b nila ms approaclung After the nocturml nnrcli and the 
lot confliet tnero \\ero nt ibe moment not more tlmn 200 of 
t!ieKomin^'i\'ilr^ togethcr,aud tlir|eaawtll astlieinf'mtre, 
cstremelr esbau«lcd bj fitigue ana Cgbtuig, were nil sur- 
rounded, in tbo wide jdim into whicli iht^ bid alloned 
themselves to be allurcfl, b^ the eontiaunll} lucrcism^ hosts 
ot tho cnem^ \ lunly Cuno eudei\oured to engoge iii eloao 
couibit , tlic Lib}anbor'emcn rctrcitcd, os they were wont, 
so soon ns n Homan dnisiou ad\aneed,ODlv to pursue it lehcn 
it turned lu \am he attempted to regain the heights , they 
were otcnpied and foreclo'^od b\ the tncmj’s hor«e All mis 
lost 'llie lufantrj was cut dowm to the last man Of tho 
cavaln a Aw succeeded in cutting their wnj through , Curio 
too ought haic probably saied Iuin«clf, but lie could not bear 
to appear without tlio arm) intru ted to Imn m presence of 
lu9 master, and died sword in Innd Eun tlie jorce which P“th sf 
Mas collected m the cinip before Eticn, and that which 
Runrded tho ficet— winch might bo cnsilj ba\o escaped to 
Siciij — Burnndcred under the iroprcsMoii undo b) tho ftnr- 
fully rapid citastrophc on the following day to Varus (Aug 
or bept 703) 

So endtd the expedition arranged b\ Cesar to Sicily and 
Africa It attained its object 80 lar since bj the occupation 
of Sicily in connectiou with that of Sardinia tho most urgent 
wants of the capital were relieved, the miscarriage of the 
conquest of Africa — from which the victonous party drew no 
lurther Bubstautial gam — and the loss of two untrustworthy 
legions might be got over But the early death of Curio was 
au irreparable loss for Car'ar, and indeed for Home Not 
without reason hidtCu'-ar intrusted the most important m- 
dependent command to thi#)oung man although he had no 
militaj) experience and was notonqiis for his dissolute life, 
there was a Bpa’i^of Cspsar s* own spint m the faery youth 
3Ie resemhUd C'csar, inasmncb as lie bad drained the cup 
of pleasure to the dregs , inasmuch as he did not become a 
statesman hecau«e lie was an officer, but lus political action 
placed the sword m Ins hands, inasmuch as his eloquence 
was not that of rounded periods, but the eloquence of deeply 
felt thought , inasmuch as liis wmde of warfare was based on 
npid action with slight means masmuch as his character 
was inaikcd bv levity and often by frnolity, by pleasant frar^ 
ness and thorough life in the moment It, as his general 
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''.‘ITS of liim, Youthful fire nnd high coiingo carried him into 
incauhous acts) and if ho too proudlr accepted deatii that 
he might not lubniit to bo pardoned for a pardonable fault, 
traits of similar imprudence and similar pnde are not ivant- 
ing in Cmonr a history glso We mar regrtt that this ex 
ubennt nature was not permitted to work, off its follies and 
to preserve itself for the tbllowing g:eneratioii fo miserably 
poor ?n talents and so rapidly fallmg a prty to tho dreadful 
rule of mediocrities 

How far tlieso erents of the war m 705 interfered with 
Pompeius* general plan for the campaign and particularlj 
what part in that plan was assigned after the loss of Italv to 
the important military corps in the West can only be deter- 
mined by conjecture That Pompeius had the intention of 
coming by way of Africa and Mauretania to the aid of his arm^ 
fighting m Spam, was simply a romantic and beyond doubt 
altogether grounille^s rumour circulating m the camp of 
Jlerda. It is much more likely that he still K^t by 1 is earlier 
plan of attacking Ctc-ar from both sides m Tran«alpine and 
Cisalpme Gaul(r 372) even after the loss of Italy aridmedi 
fated 3 combined attack at once from Spam and Macedonia. 
It may be pre«umed that the Spanish army was meant to 
remain on the defcn'ire at the Pyrenees till the Uiicedonian 
army in the course of organization was likewise ready to 
march whereupon both would then have started simulta- 
neously and effected a junctioa according to circumstances 
either on the Khone or on the Po, while the fleet, it may be 
coDjectun-d, would hare attempted at the same time to recoier 
Italy proper On this supposition apparently Cai'ar had first 
prepared himself to meet an attack on Itmy One of the 
ablest of his officers the tnbuno of the ^leople JLircus 
Autonms, commanded there with propnrtorian powers The 
south-eastern ports — Sip is Unfiidistum Tarentum — where 
an attempt at landing was first to be expected hid rfi.'^ived 
a garrison of three legions Besides this Qo^stus Ilorten^iu'* 
the degenerate son of the well known orator, collected a fleet 
in the Tyrrhene Sea and Publius Dolabella a second fleet in 
the Adnatic which were to be cmplcyed partly to support 
the defence partly to transport the intended expedition to 
Greece In the erent of Poropeius attempting to penetrate 
by land into Italy, Marcoa Lioinius Craasus the eldest son 
ot the old colleague of Ciesar was to conduct the defence of 
Cisalpine Gaul Gaius the younger brother of Marcus An 
tonius that of lllyricum 
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But the expected attack ^ras long in coming It ivaa not <> g 
till the height of Bummer that the conflict Vegan in Illyna anJ 
There Ctsar s lieutenant Gains Antonins -with Ins two legions 
lay m the island of Cuncta(Veglia inthe gulf of Quamero), j^troyel 
and Cro&ar’s.admiral Tuhhua Dolali^lla with forty ships lay ^ 
in the narrow arm of the sea between this island and the 
mainland The adniirala of Pompeiua in the Adriatic, 
ilarcus Octanus with the Greek, Lucius Senbomus* Libo 
with the Illyrian division of the fleet, attacked the squadron 
of Dolabella, destroyed all his ships, and cut off Antonius on 
his island To re cue him, a corps under Basilus and Sal 
lustius came from Italy and the squadron of Hortensius 
from the Tyrrhene Sea , but neither the former nor the 
latter were able to eflect anythiog in presence of the far 
superior fleet of the enemy The legions of Antonius had 
to be abandoned to their fate Provisions came to an end, the 
troops became troublesome and mutinous , with the excep 
tion of a few division**, which succeeded in reaching tlio 
mainland on raft«, the corps, still numbering fifteen cohorts 
laid down their arms and were conveyed in the vessels ol 
Libo to Macedonia to be there incorporated uitb the Pom 
peiiivapiny, while Octavaus was left to complete the subju 
gation of the Illyiian coast now denuded of troops The 
Balmatai who from the period of Cie«ars governorshtp had 
been at feud with him (P 290) the important insular town 
of Issa (Lissa) and other places embraced the party of Pom 

E cuis , but the adherents of Caesar oiaintamed themselves m 
3100*0 (Spalato) and Lis^as (Alessio), and m the former 
town not merely sustained anth courage a siege, but, when 
they were .reduced to extremities made a sally with such 
effect that Octavius raised the siege and sailed off to Dyr- 
rbaeluum to pass tlw winter 

This success achieved inffllyvicum by the Pompeian fleet, result 
although of itself not inconsiderably had yet but little influ of the * 
cuce on the is'ixi^pf the campaign as aaibolc , and it appears 5" 
miserably small wlicn we consider that the performances of 
the land and naval forces under Poropeius’ command durin" 
the whole eventful year 705 were confined to this sinHo feat 
of arms, and that from the East, where the general the 
senate the second great army the principal fleet the immense 
mihtarv and still more extensivo financial resources of tl c 
Bntagoni«t3 of Ca‘«3r were united no intervention at all 
took place at the point where it was needed m that all- 
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<leci«iTe '{rngiijt lO tSe '\\’cst The scattered condtioa uf 
the forces in the ta-^icra half of the empire the method of 
the general ne^er to operate except ^nth superior masses, 
his avifcward and tedious morements and the discord of the 
coalition perhaps crplam in some measure* though not 
excuse, the mactintr of the land force but that the fleet 
which commanded tfie Vcdiferranean without a mal, should 
have \hus done nothing to afltct the course of afftir' — 
nolbingfor Spam next to nothing for the faithful iIassihot«, 
nothing tc defend Sardinia. Sialj', Afr ica, or if not to re- 
occupy Italy, at ana ra'e to ob truct its soppbes — this 
makes demands on our ideas of the confu«ion and perrersitr 
preraiJiog in the Poa petsa camp irhith ire can only with 
difficulty meet 

The aggregate result of this campaign wss corresponding 
Cedars double aggrc'**ire morement against bpain and 
against bicdy and Africa, was succe*«ful in the former case 
completclr, lu the latter at l««t })arfiaJly , while Fompuus 
plan of etamng Italy was thwarted in the mam b5 the 
taking aivay of S cflT- and Ins general j Ian of campaign was 
f'ru«trated completely be the destruenon of the ^aQ\«h 
army and lu Italy only ayerv tmill portion of Cesar a 
defensirc arrangements had come to be appl ed. Isotwith 
standing the painfully felt lo««es in Africa and lUyria Ca^sir 
came forth from tliisbrst rear of the war m the most decided 
and mo t deci'ire manner iiefortous 
O-m r»- If, bowerer, noth ng material was done from the East to 
ton» In obstruct Ca^■a^ m the subjugation of the AVe t efforts at 
JljttJaij. Jcajt were made to rards secuneg political and militarj 
con*olidation there dunug the rewpito so ignoTiiniously 
obtained T1 e grrtit reDderrous of the opponents of C'csar 
was lIacedon.a Jhither Pompcius him’clf and the mass of 
the emigrants from Brundi'^ium resorted, thither came the 
other re ngees Irom Jlarcus Cato from^iclr 

Lucius Domitius ironi Ma^siiia butmore e^g^Tially a number 
of the best officers and soldiers of the broken-up army of 
Sjam, wnb its generals Aframus and Tarro at tbeir head. 

In Italy emigration graduallr became among the aristocrats 
n question not of hononr merely but almc^t of fashion, aod 
it obtained a freah impulse through the unCsroorable accounts 
which arnvedregarl ng Ce^ra position before Ilerda not 
a few of the mo*e luLe rarni partisans and the jioht cal 
trimmers went oi er by degtc«^> aad eren ilarcus Cicero at 
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lT»t pcrotntltcl liim«olf tint lie ilid not mUqintelp dnolnr^o 
Ins (iutj ii^ncitizonliywritinRftdiascrt'itionf’ii concord Ti o 
scna\e of ciWKniit'' at Tln.s«*\ionu*v vshcro tlie nfiicni llnino 
pitched it8 irt/cnni nbode, jmmbircd ncirlv 200 mcmbir*. 
mcUtdinj, niiiiy ^cnc^ablo oil men nnd nlnio^t all tho 
con«iul'ir< Imt they were ^cntnbl) {migmit** This Rotmn 
Coblentr prcscnttil a pitiful epectnolo of tho high preten 
aions nnd pnltrv performnnet-s of the gnndees of Home 
their un^cT’omblc nnuuMcencesand ptill more iin'ciiomblo 
rccninitntion«, their political pen cr»itiC8 and Cinnci'ilenibar- 
n^<<mciit3 It wia a nnttcr of comparatiielr ahght moment 
that, ivhilo the old structure ana filling to pieces thc_j wtro 
witli the most painatakinp nolimmt^ Matdiing oier ever} 
old ornamental scroll and cicryapecl of rust in tlio con- 
stitution, after all it was aimplj ridiculous wl m tlie noblo 
lords had scruples of conscience ns to calling their delibtra- 
tiic assembly bojond tho sacred sod of tho city tho senate 
nnd cautiously ^to it the title of the “three hundred '• 
or when they instituted tedious loiesiigations in state law 
as to whether and how a cunato law coul 1 ho legitimately 
enacted el«cwhoro than at tlit. Cnpitol A far worse tnit 
was the inihlfcri nee of tl o lukewarm mid the narrowminded n » luW 
stubbornness of tho ultras Tlio former could neither bo 
induced to act nor to keep s Icncc If they were asked to 
extrt thmselrcs in some definite way for tho common good 
witli tie inconsistency cl aractenstic ol wiak people the) 
regarded any such suggestion as a maluious attempt to 
compromiso them still turther nnd either did not do wl at 
they w ero orders 1 at all or did it with half heart At tho 
same tiiiio of course with tl «ir aflectationof knowing better 
wben it was too late and their o\er wase impracticabilities, 
they proied a peiyetual clog to those wl o were acting’ 
their daily work consisted m criticising ridiculing and 
bcmoaninL every occurrence great and small nnd in unnerv- 
ing aud discouQ"ing tho n tiltitule by their own sluggish 

iie«s and 1 opelessness 171100 these displayed tho °utter The 
• A«acco'dngtoforTO(illaw«e lepit del berat TCiscmUf undonbleJty, 

} tlketle legal court eoul I pnl) t ke place n th«c tv Leltor w th n the 
precnct the seoate of II ess Iod ca ailed tadf the th ee bunilreil (^e/l 
J/nc 88 90 App in 9o) not brcBiue t eonssted of 300 members b t 
b^u<o th s was the anc ent nonnal nnntiicr of ceaaio g / 731 l» la very 
1 keif tbit th 5 assembly reem ted ts n fcg by eipnies ot d t net on b t 
when llntarch make, the three hu dv.! Ital an wholesale dealers tOito J/in. 

5S 61) le has misunderstood h» author ty (iJanr jfjy 
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prostration of woaltncs’ tlio ultras on tlio other hand 
I xlubitcnl m full d!«plajr its Ma^^prateil action With them 
thtro was no attcm| t to conceal that the preliminary to any 
negotiation for pioico was the Lnnguig oicrof Cajiars head, 
o\try one of the attempts towanU peace, which Cesar 
npeitcdiy made tn eu ifiiw, sras tossed a-sido svithont being 
exatnmetf, or imploycJ onlr to cover ms dious attempts on 
the lues of tho commissiouirs of their onpoiicnt. Tiiat the 
declartd | arti3ansofCa?<ar had jointly anil severally forftiUd 
life and projurtr, was a matter of course, but it fared bttio 
Kttcr wVh tho-o inoro or has neutral Lucius Domitius 
the hero of Corfimum, grasclv proposed m the council of 
war that those tenatora who had fiugbt in tie army of 
I'ompciui ehoiild come to a vote on all who bad cither re- 
mained neutral or lisd emigrated but not tiittred the annv, 
and should according to tlieirownphasun. indiriJiially-acouit 
them or punish them by fine or even hj the forfuturc oflifo 
and protwrti Auolher of fhc*e ultras forrasHv lodged with 
rompeius a Jiorgv of corruption and treason against Lucius 
Afraoiua for his defective dtknco of Spun Among these 
doep^yed ixpuhlioans their political theory assumed almost 
the cliinctcrofacoofession of religious faith, thi^ accord 
ingly hated thiif oirnmorelukcwarni partisausaad Pompeius 
with Ills personal adherents if po^-iible still more than 
thcir op<-u opponents, and that with nil tho dull obstinacy of 
I atmd which is wont to characterise orthodox theologians, 
and tiiev were maioly to blame for the numberless and 
bitttr separate quarrels which distracted the emigrant army 
and emigrant senate But they did not confine themselves 
to words Itlarcus Bibulus Titus Labienus and others of 
this clique earned out their tbeon m practice and caused 
such olbcers or soldiers of Caesar s ann^ as fell mio their 
hands to be executed cn masse, which as maj well be con 
ceived, did not tend to pake Cr^r’s troops fight with less 
energy If tlie counter revoluflon m fivou^f the friends of 
the constitution, for which all the elements were in existence 
(P dSO), did not break out in Italy during C^»ar s absence, 
the reason, according to the assurance of discerning op 
pouents of Cm^ar lay chiefly m the general dread of the 
unbridled fury of the republican ultras after the restoration 
should have taken place The better men in the Pompeian 
camp were in despair at this frantic behaviour Porapems 
him-*ell abrave soldier, epared the prisoners as Jar as he might 
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and could but lie was too pusillannnous and m too 
awkwartla position to prixvnt or ctcn to puuisli all ntro* 
cities of this sort as it bi.«uni. tlio commander tn-cliicf to do 
linreus Cato, the onl) mail ^'ho at Ica«t earned moral con 
Bisteacj the strii"g\e, ftltoinjt^ asitVi more entrgj to 
check such procct dings he indunii the cinigraut scintc to 
prohibit bj- a aj ccial decree the pillage of subject toiras and 
the putting to death ofn burgess ollicrmse than in battle 
Ihe able Marcus JIarccllus had similar news Iso oue, 
indeed knew better tliau Cato and Marccljiis that the 
cxtrcinc parti woul Icatrj out tl tirsnliaut acts if neccssarj, 
m dt fiance ol all decries of the senate But if even now, 
when they had still to regard considerations of prudence, the 
rage of the ultras could not bo tomed pcoplo migbt prepare 
themselves after the victory for a ni^ of terror Irom woich 
"Manus and hulla themselves would Ime turned uwaj with 
1 orror , and we can uuderstaud vrl y Cato, according to hts 
6 \\n confe 6 '‘ion was more afraid of the nctorj tl an of the 
defeat of his own jiartr 

Tho man-g nicnt of the roihtar) j reparations m thoTheprt- 
'Maccdonian camp was in tl c hands of roinpeins Iho com« I"" 
maudir in chief llis position nlwajs troublesome and 
galling 1 id become stiU worse through the unfortunate 
oventeofTOS In the cj cs of Ins i artisans he was ma uly 4 ; 
to blame for this result This judgment was m various 
nspectsnot pist A considerable part of the ini«fortunes 
endured was to bo laid to the account of tho pervep«itj and 
insubor iination of the lieutenant generals espcci illy of the 
consul Lentulus and Lunus Boinitius from the moment 
wl eu rompciua took the bend of the army he had led it 
with si ill and courage and had saved at least very consider- 
able forces from tlip shipwreck that he was not a match 
forCiosara iltogether si pstior genius which was now re- 
cognised by all couldnotbcfarlynjide matter of reproach to 
him "But the rc^^lt alone dedided men sjudgment Trustin" 
to the general Pompems the constitutional party had broken 
with Ctesar the injurious consequences ol this breach re- 
coded upon the general Pooipeiua and though owing to the 
notorious niditair lucapicity of all the other chiefs no 
attempt was inaae to change the supreme command yet 
coufideuco at any rate in the commander in cbiei was 
paraljsed To these painful consequences of the defeats 
endured were added the injnnou’ influences of the eraigra 
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wlitcli with tho siipplomcntftTj md of tho Illmnn pnioncrs 
of wnT »nA the At >ninTi’« dowi'wafrd Wi t>T«TC» fite legions in 
ftU wert Tlirce oth<rs came from thi the 

tw 0 S\ nau U Rion^ fonntd from tho n main* of the army of 
Cw’us and (tie made up out of the two niak legions 
lutberto Blafiontd in Cilien stood in tlit way (f 

iht mtlidrawal of tbe^i. corns of occup itioii beenust oti the 
one hand the rcinptniH had on uiiderstandinjj with tho 
i^irtbiaiis, and iiii|;ht t > cn ) arc hid ati olhanee w ith thorn if 
rotniwius } ad not iiuh^ianlU r».fu«od to pit them tlie pneo 
whicli Ihev dcmaiKhd for it— the cc*«ion of the Si nin pro- 
Miice fldd\dhj him»clf to the empire , and on the other hand 
CxC^ir •< plin of dcpatching two lojuons to Syni aud luduc- 
ing the .t( wa once more to tiki arms b) meins of tl o { nnco 
^nstobuhis kept a prisoner in Home, was thwarte I partli by 
other caUH", pirtlv by the death of An«tobuliis Aew 
legions were niorcoier rai«id— one from tho \ittno soldiers 
settled in Crete and Alacedoma two from the Itoinans of 
A'li Minor To all tl t'^o fell to be addid 2000 roluntcers, 
who wire dented from tho remnant of the Spanish stket 
corpi nnd other nmtlar source^ and listU, the contingents 
of tie suljicts roniicuis like Cic-ir had di«dnned to 
miko nquisitions of infmtry from them only the Lpirot 
^tolnn, aini Ibmcnn militii wen called out to Riiird 
tl 0 coast, and moreoicr 0000 nrchcra from Giwco and A«ii 
Minor and 3200 sliiigers were tiken up as light troops 
The caialry again — with the exception of a noble guard, iju 
more respectable thin mihtariK important, formed from 
the > oung anstocnicj of Komi, and of the Apulian slaie- 
lierifsinen wliom rom(eius laid niountcdfP 37.-)— 00113181111 
cselusiiely'of the contn gents of the subjects and clients 
of Kouie Till- floper ot it cons sted of the Cilts partly 
from the g3rri«on of Alesindna (P 154), partly the con 
tingents of king Deiotaras who yi spite ot his great 0^0 
had appeared xn, person at the head of his troopi, and of 
the other Galatnu d) nasts 1\ ith them were associated 
the excellent Tl mcian I orsemen who were pirtlj brought 
up by their prmccs Sidala and Kliaskjpons partly en 
luted bj Pompeius m the Macedonian proiince the Cap- 
padocian caralr) , the mcmnled archers sent by Antioclms 
king of Commagenc the contiogeots of the Armenians 
from the west side of tl e Euphrates under Taxiles, and 
from the other side imder Megabates, and tne Isuintdian 
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tinds sent by ijng Jubi— the whole body amounted to 
7000 horsemen* 

n«t Lnstiy, the fleet of Fomneius was very considerable It 

wfis formed partly of the lloman transports brought fronj 
Brundisium or aubscajucntl^ built partly of thearar acsstls 
of the king of Fgypt, ol*the Colchinn pn^nces of the Cilician 
dynast larcondimotus.of tho cities of Tyre, Bliodts, Athens, 
Core) ra, and genemlly of all tbo Asiatic and Greek mantime 
states , and it numbered nearly 500 sad, of which the Eomaii 
acssels formed a fifth Immense magazines of corn and 
mOitaiystores weroacciimulated jd Dyirhachmm The war- 
chest was well filled, for the Pompeians were m possession 
of the principal sources of the public reientio and turned 
to tl cir own account the momjed ixsourccs of the client 
princes, of the senators of dintiociion of the farmers of the 
laie* and generally of the whole Eoman and non itoman 
population withm tlieir reach Every appliance that the 
reputation of the legitimate goTcmment and the much 
renowned protectors! ip of Pompeius over kings and peoples 
could move la Africa Egypt Macedonia, Greece, 'VVestern 
Asia and Syria, had been put in motion for the protectioa of 
the Bom in republic the report which circulated in Italy 
that Pompeius was arming the Get® Colehians and Ar 
memana against Borne nndtbedesignationof' kiagofkings’ 
given to Pompeius in the camp could hardly be called er 
aggemtions Oa the whole he bad command over an army 
oi 7000 cavalry and eleven legion" ol w hich it ts true but five 
at the most could be described ns accuBtomed to av nr, and 
over a fleet of 600 saiL Tlie temper of the soldier", for 
whoae provisioning and pay Pompeius manifested adequate 
care and to whom in the event of victory tlie moat abundant 
rewards were promised, was throughout pfood in eeveral — and 
these precisely the most eJBcienk-^ivisious excellent but a 
great part of the army consisted of newly raised troqj^s the 
tormation and training of wlAch, how bvcb. zealously it was 
prosecuted necessanly required time Tlie force altogether 
was imposmg but at the same time of a somewhat motley 
character 

Juncton According to the design of the commandcr-in chief the 

ef the arm) and fleet were to be m the mam completely united by 
the winter of 705 706 along the coast and in the waters of 

ni the eosst Epitus The admiral Bibulus had already arrived with 

ef Ejaros. ships at hi3 tew head quarters, Corcyra Ou the other hand 
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the hnd army, tl o hcad-qiiarters of which had been during 
the summer it Beirlicei on the irahacmon l»d not jet come 
np , tl e mais of \t was moving elowlj along the great high 
wai from TI)C8«alonica towards the Hft const to the future 
head quarters I>j rrhnchium thttwolegions whichSIetellus 
Scipio wa9*bnngmg up from SvnA, remained at Pergamus 
in Asm for w inter quarters and were expected in Europe 
only towards spring Thej were taking time iti &ct lor 
their moiements For the moment the ports of Fpirus 
were guarded, OTcr niid ahoio the fleet inerelj by their oivn 
ciric defences and the levies of the adjoining districts 

It thus remained po^«ibfe for Ctesar notwithstanding the Ctear 
intervention of the Spanish war to assume the oflensue * 
also in Macedonia and he at lea^t was not slow to act 
hid lon^, ago ordered tl e collection of vessels of war and 
Inniports m Brund smto and alter the capitulation of the 
Spanish aroij and the fall of 3Ia«silii had directed the 
greater portion of the select troops emplored there to pro- 
ceed to that destination The unparalleled exertions no 
doubt which were thus required by Cscsar from his soldiers, 
thinned the ranks more than their conflicts had done, and 
the mutinj of one of the four oldest legions the ninth on 
its march through Ihcentia was a dangerous indication of 
the temper pn-iaihng m the army hut Ce^irs pre'^ence of 
mind and personal authority mastered it and from this 
quarter nothing impeded the embarkation But the want 
of ships from which the pursmt of Pompenis hid failed in 
ilircli 70 j threatened also to fru«trate th 9 expedition 
The war -1 easels whch C(K«ar bid given orders to build m 
the Galhc^ Sicihan and Ital on ports Were not vet ready or 
at any rate not on the spot Ins squadron in the Adriatic 
hadbeenm the pntvious year destroyed at Curictn(P 89o) 
he found at Brundmum ni* more tl an twehe ships of war 
and ■’carcely transports enough tq convey oier at once the 

tliirSpart ot his^nuj— of twelve legions and 10 000 cavalry 

destined for Gr^ce Tl e considerible fleet ot tl e enemy 
exclusively cou uianded the Adriatic and e pecially all the 
harbours of the mainlind and i lands on its eastern coast 
Under such circumstances the question pre ents itsell why 
C-nsar d 1 no* instead of the mantitne route cboo e the land 
route through Illyria which relieved him from all ti e perils 
threatened by the fleet and besides was shorter for bis troops 
who mostly came from Gaul than tb>» route by Brund »iuin 
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It js troe that the Hljmn country rras rujijed and poor 
berond doscnption , bnt it iras traversed bv other armies 
not lonff aflenvards, #nd this obstacle can hanlly have 
appeared jn^urmoiintaWe to the conoaeror of Gaa! Per- 
haps he appn bended that dunng the troublesome march 
through Xmna Pompt^ns might eonrey ins Vhole force 
over the Adnatie, nherebr their parts would at once hare 
been changed and C«osar mu«t hare taken up bi« position 
m Sraccdonia, while Poropeius lay in Italr , although sueli a 
rapid change was scarcely to be expected from his slow 
moving antagonist Perhaps C®<sr had decided for the 
maritime route on the supposition that his fleet would 
meanwhile be brought into a eondttton to eamtnand respect, 
and, when after I » return from Spam he became aware of 
the true state of things m the Adriatic it migJ t ^ too late 
to change the plan of campaign Perb-ips—and m accord 
anco with CaKirs ^uick temperament alwsvs urging him to 
decision we may even say m all probabibty — he found himself 
irresistibly tempted by the orcum«tance that the Epirote 
coast was still at the moment unoccupied but would oeiv 
taioJy bo covered »fl a few dars by the enemv, <o tbirart 
once more bra bold stroke the whole plan of his antagonist 
48 However thfs may be on the 4th Jan. 706* C»'*ar set sail 
Ce».w Inndi ^th SIX legions greatly thinned by toil and sickness and 
IB £pi.nis gQQ hofsemen from Bttmdisinm for the coast of Epiru*i. It 
was a counterpart to the foolhardr Britannic expedition 
but at least the fir>t throw was fortunate T1 e roast was 
readied in the middle of the Acroceraunnn (Chitoara) elilT*, 
at the little frequented roadstead of Paleas«a (Palj3«sa) 
The transports were* seen both from the harbour of Oncum 
(creek of Avlona) where a Pompeian squadron of eighteen 
sad was lying and from the bcad-qna?tera of the hostile 
fleet at Corevra but in the one*quarter they deemed them 
selves too weak in the other they were not readr to 'ad so 
that the first freight was Jandefi without huidrance TVbile 
the vessels at once returned to bring overxhe 'econd C® ar 
on that same evening a«cended the Acroceraunian mountains- 
Kirrt His first successes were as great as the surprise of ins 
maxssa enemies. The Epirote nilitia nowhere resisted the m- 
portant seaport towns of Oncum and Apollonia along with 
a number of smaller places were taken and Dyrrhachiuni 
selected by the Pompeians as their chief arsenal and filled 
* AeceriiDg to the ncb*wd (omewbrn abost tha Sth \ir 70a 
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with stores of all sorts, but ouly feebly gamsoned, was in 
the utmost dinger * 

But the further course of the camp-iign did not correspond C®«f cot 
to this brilliant beginning Bibulua 8ub«equently made up offfrotn 
in soma mevure for the oeghgenc^ of uhieh he had been 
guilty, by redoubling his exertions He not only captured 
noarl) thirty of the transports returning home and caused 
tl em with every Using thing on board to be burnt, hut he 
also established along the whole district of coast occupitd by 
CsDsar from the island Sason (Saseno) as far as the ports of 
Corcyra a moat careful watch however ttoublesome it was 
rendered by the inclement season of the year and the neces 
Bity of bnnging ererytlimg necessary for the guard ahip«, 
even wood nud water from Corejra, in fact his successor 
Libo — for ho himself soon succumbed to the unwonted 
fatigues — even bloelcaded for a time the port of Brundi^ium, 
tiU the want of water again dislodged nun from the little 
island in front of it on which he had established himself 
It was not possible for C£e«ir« officers to convey the second 
portion of the army over to their general As Uttle did he 
himself succeed in the cy.ture of Dyrrhachium Pompeius 
learned through oue of Caisars peace envoys as to his pre 
parations for the voyage to the Epirote coast, and thereupon 
accileratiug his march threw himself just at the right time 
into that important arsenal Cssars situation was critical 
Although he extended Vns range in Epirus as fat as with hia 
slight strength n as at all possible, the eubsistenco of hia army 
remained difficult and prccanouo, wliilo the enemy, in posses 
siou of the magazines of Dyrrhachium and masters of the sea 
had abumLince of everythml; With his army probably little 
above 20 000 strong he could not offer battle to that of 
Pompeius at least twice as numerous but had to deem him- 
self fortunate that Fon peiifs went methodically to work and 
instaad of immediately forcipg a battle took up his mater 
quarters hetweei::iDyTrbachmm and Apollonia on the n<»ht 
bankofthe Apaus facing C'esaroutheleft in order that alter 
the arrival of the legions from Peigamus m the spring he 
might anmlnlttte the enemy with au irresistibly superior force 
Thus months passed If the arrival of the better sea'^on, 
which brought to the euemy a strong additional force and 
the free use of his fleet found C®«at atiU in the same posi 
tiou lie was to all nnpearance lost, with I isweak band wedged 
iB among the rocas of Epirus between the immense fleet 
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and the throe tiircs siipcnor land army of the enemv, and 
nlrcad}^ the niiiftr was dnitting to i close Uia sole bo[>e 
still dtjKiuled on the transport fleet, any attempt to steal 
or fif'ht its way through tho blocl ade vras more than nuda 
C 10 U 8 , but after the hrsttolunt-iry foolhardmess^tlns second 
\cnturo\rascnjoine«l by necessity Uow desperate Lis situa 
tion appeared to Ca^«a^ himself, is shown bv'his resolution — 
« hen the fleck still came not — to sill alone in a fisherman’s 
bolt through tho Adriatic to Brundi'*iutn in order to fetch 
it, which inrcality, Rosonlyabandoned bccau®e no manner 
was found to undertake the danng voyage 
jinion u» But hia appearance in j erson was not needed to induce 
procteJaio t))© faithful officer who commanded in Italy, Marcus An 
tnni*. tonius to make this la^t efiort for the saving of hia master 
Once more the transport flett with four legions and 800 
catalrv on hoard, sailed from tl e harbour of Brundisium and 
forfunatclya etroiig south wind carried it p-iot Libo a pUep 
But the same wind which thus saied the fleet rendereo it 
impossible for it to land as it was directed on the coast of 
ApoUonia, and comjwHed it to s-ul past the camps of Ciesar 
and Fompeius and to steer to the north of Dyrrhacbiun 
towards Lissus which town fortunately etiU adhered to 
Casar (P 393) "When it sailed past the harbour of 
B)rrhacbiutn, the Bliodian galleys started in purautt, and 
bwlly had Antomus ships entered the port of Bi««us when 
tho eoemy a aijuodroo appeared before it But just at thia 
moment the wind suddenly veered and drove the pursuing 
Coleys back into the open eea and partly ou the rocky coa®t 
ITinughthe most manellous good lortune the lauding of the 
second freight had also been suctessful , 

jcnct oa Antomus and Cre^ar were no doubt still some four days' 
ot Casar'f march from each other separated by Dy^rhachium and the 
whole army of the enemy but Atitouius 1 appily eflected the 
perilous march round abet t DyroUnchiam through the ju'ses 
of the Graba Balkan and was received by^'esar who bad 
gone to meet him on the right bink of the Ap«u8 Pom- 
peius, after having vainly attempted to prevent the junction 
of the two armies ot the enemy and to force the corps of 
Antomus to fight by itsell took up i new position at 
Asporagrnm on the nver Genosus (GacbJcouiohm) which 
flows parallel to the Apsus between the latter and the town 
of Dyrrhachium and here remained once more itninorCahle 
Ciesar felt himself now strong enough to give Lattlo, but 
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PoTnpems declined it On the other hind ho succeeded m 
dectii'ing Pompeius and tl rowing himself uiAMares with hia 
better inarchiug troops just as at Ilerdji between tbo 
enemj s camp and the fortress of Djrrhacbium ou which it 
rested as a, basis Die ebam of the Gnba Balkan which 
stretching in a direction from eait to west ends on tbo 
Adriatic m the narrow tongue of land at Djrrbaclnuni sends 
ofi — fourteen miles to the east of Dyrriiachuim — m a^outh- 
westerljr direction a lateral branch which likewise turns 
in a creseeutic form towards the «ea, and the mam chain 
and lateral branch of the mountains eticio e between them 
«elrcs a siinll plain extending round a cliff on the eeasliore. 

Here Pompeius now took, up hia camp, and although 
Ca>sar s anuv kept the land route to Dyrrhacbium closed 
against him, bo jet with the aid of bis fleet remained con 
Rtantly ui commumcation. with tl e town and ^Ta3 amply and 
easily provided from it w ith i reiything needful wbde among 
the Ca«anans notwithstanding strong detachments to the 
country Ij mg behind and notwilhstaodingall the exertions 
of the general to bnog about an crammed sj stem of convey 
ance and tbereby a regular supp^ tiere was more than 
scarcity, and flesh barley naj e»en roots liad very frequently 
to tsko the place of tbe wheat to which they w ere accus 
tomedj 

As bis phlegnatic opponent persevered in bis inaction, Ca^ar 
Cicsar UQ lertook to occupy the circle of heights winch arests 
euclo ed the plain on the shore held by Pompeius mth tlie r’o“p«a' 
view of being able at least to arrest the moiements of the “““P 
supenor cavalry of the enemy nod to operate wiih more 
freedom against Dvrrhacbimn and if [fb«sible to compel his 
opponent either to battle or to embarkation Aearlj tie 
half of Ca? ar a troops was detached to the interior jt «eemed 
almost Quixotic to propo«envith tbe rest Mrtually to besiege 
an y/ay perhaps twice as stroug^concentrated m position, 
and resting ou tl^e sea and fhe fleet Tet Cicarsteterins 
byinfinitcesertioiis invested the Pompeian camp witba cl am 
of posts sixteen miles long and afterwards added just as 
before Alesui to tins inner 1 ne a second outer one to pro 
tect themsehes agaiust attacks from Dyrrl acliium and 
a'minst atte upts to tuni thwrr pos tion which could so easily 
bv executed with the aid of me fleet Pompeius attacked 
more tlnii once portions of these entrenchments with a new 
to break if possible tbe enemy s Iin^ but he did not attempt 
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to pn-Tent the uiTeslment by a battle , ho preferreJ to con- 
itruct m hi3 trm a DUiiibcr of entrenchments around hu 
camp, and to connect them with one another by hncs Both 
aides exerted them^elrcs to push fon^a^d their tn-uches 
aa far 03 possible, and the earthworks adranct^ but slowly 
amidst constant coofliefs At the samo time skirmishing 
went on on the opposite side of C®«ar'8 camp with the gar- 
rison of Dyrrhaehmm , Caessr hoped to get the fortre«3 mto 
his power by means of an understanding with some withm 
it but was preyented by tho enemj’a fleet Ihere was 
incessant fighting at %ery diflerent points — on one of the 
hottest dajs at six places simultaneously — and as a rule, 
the tried lalour of the Canarians had tho adiaotagein these 
akirmishes, once, for instance asinglccohort mamtuDeditself 
in its entrenchments against four legions for several hours till 
support came up iNo prominent success was attained ou 
either side yektfaeeff cts of the investmentcame by degrees 
to be oppresstrcly felt by the Pompeians The stopping 
of the rivulets flowing from the heights into the plain com 
polled them to be content with scanty and bad well wa*er 
Still more severely felt was the want of fodder lor the beasts 
of burden and the horses, which the fleet was unable ade- 
quately to remedv numbers of them died and it was of but 
little avail that the horses were convened by the fleet to 
Dmhachmm, because there also they did not find sufficient 
fodder Porapeius could not much longer delay to free him- 
self from hi3 disagreeable position by a blow struck against 
the enemy He was infonned by Celtic deserters that the 
enemy liad neglected to secure the beach between his two 
chains of entrenchments 600 feet distant from each other by 
a CTO<s wall, and on this he formed his plan 'Wliile he 
cau«ed the inner line of Cesar’s entrenchments to be 
attacked by the legions from th6 camp, and the outer hne 
by the light troops placed m vcs'cls and landed beyond the 
enemy’s entrencmncnts a third division la^ed m the space 
left between the two lines and attacked in the rear their 
already sufficiently occupied defenders The entrenchment 
next to the sea was taken and the garnson fled in wild confu- 
sion, with difficulty the commander of the next trench jJIarcus 

Antonins succeeded m mamtazmng it and in setting a limit 
for the moment to the advanceot the Pompeians but apart 
from the considerable loss, the outermost entrenchment along 
the sea remained m the h^dsof the Pompeians and the line 
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•wns brolvcn Ca?sar tbo more eagerly ficizcd tbe op^rtunity, Ciiar 
whicli soon after presented itself, of nttacbing a tompcian ''ncewor# 
legion, which had incautiously berome isolated, with the bulk 
ot hi3 inf intry. But the attacked made rahant resistance, 
and, as the^ground on which the Imbt took phcB had been 
several tunes employed for the eircampment of larger and 
lesser divisions and was intersected lu various directions by 
mounds and ditches, Cajsar’s right wing along with the 
cavalry missed entirely its way, instead of supporting the 
left in attaclcmg the Pompeian legion, it got into a narrow 
trench that led from one of the old camps towards tbe river 
Thus Pompeius, who came up in all haste with fiie legions 
to tbe aid of his troops, found the two wm^s of tbe enemy 
separated, and one of them in an utterly lorlorn position, 
when the CaiBanans saw him adnnee, a panic seized them j 
the whole plunged into di'crderly flight, and, if the matter 
ended with the Toss of 1000 of the b^t soldiers and Caisar’s 
army did not sustain a complete defeat, this was owing 
Bimnly to the cireumstanco tW Pompeius also could not 
freely deploy hia force on the broken ground, and to the fact 
that, fearing a stratagem, he at first held back his troops 

But, even ns it wn«, these days were fraught with mischief Conse- 
Ifot only had Cssar endured the most senous losses and quene<< of 
forfeited nt a blow Ins entrenchments, tbe result of four Jffsa • 
months of gigantic labour , he was by the recent engage- ““““ 
meuta thrown hack again exactly to the point from which bo 
had set out Prom the sea he was more completely driven 
tlim ever, since Pompeius’ elder sou Onaius bad by a bold 
attack partly burnt, partly earned OS’ Cajsar’s few ships of 
war lying yi the port of OnCum, and hall soon afterwards also 
set fire to the transport fleet that was lelt behind in Lissus, 
all possibility of bnnging up fresh reinforcements to Cmsar 
b} sea from feriindisuim wifs thus lost The numerous Pom- 
peiq;i cavalry, now released ^from J^heir confinement, poured 
tliemaelves oier^the adjacent country and threatened to 
render the provisioning of Ctesars army which had always 
been" difficult, utterly impossible Cte^ar’s daring enterpn*’© 
of carrying on offensive operations without ships agamst an 
enemy m command of the sea and restuig on his fleet had 
totallv faded On what had hitherto been the theatre of 
war he found himself in presence of an unpregnable defensive 
position, and unable to stnke a senous blow either agauiat 
Dyrrhachiuin oragauist thehostileanny, on the other bandit 
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depended now solely onFompeius wbether be should proceed 
to attack under the most {arourable circumstances an anta 
gomst already m grare danger as to the means of Bnb«i«fence 
The war bad amred at a cnais Hitherto Pompeiiis had to 
all itppearance plaved the game of war without special plan, 
and onlv adjusted his defence according to the eiigenciea 
of each attack, and this was not to m censured, for the 
protraotion of the war gare him opportunity of making his 
recruits capable of fighting, of bringing up nis restire^, and 
of hnnguig more fully into play the supcnori^ of bis fleet 
in the Adnatic The defeats of Dyirbachium Lad not, it » 
true, tfiat effect which Pompems not without reason erpected 
from them the eminent eoldieriy energy of Ciesara reterans 
did not allow matters to come to an immediate and total 
breaking up of the army bv hunger and mutiny , but Caspar 
was entirely beaten not menly m tactics but al<o m strategr, 
and it seemed as if bt could neither maintain h»n«elf m bis 
present position nor judiaouslr ciiangc it 
■ftM-pit- Poopeitis bad conquered, it leas for Inro to assume the 
cf a'"we%'>i 7 e , aod he was resolred to do so. Three different 
1 ompt at g rendenng hts nctory fruitful presented themselrcs 
to him The fir>t and simplest W3« not to desist from 
assailing the ranqui-iUed anm, and if it departed to pursue 
It beconiily Pcmpcios nu"bt leave CtD«ar liim«clf and his 
best troops in Greece, and might cross in person as ht 
had long been making preoarations for doing, mlb tbo 
mam armr to Italr, where the feebng was decidedly anil 
monarchic^ aud tlie forces of Gesar after the despatch of the 
be«t troops and their brare and trustworthy commandant to 
theGreekarroyjWouTJnotbeoftery much moment lostly 
tafraox. tbe nclor might turn inbnd effect a junctioa vntb tb® 
inns of Aletcllus bamo and attemnt to nintnn. the 
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Daliamon (Tad«iclic Knrasu) and lending l)i3 biggago tlicro 
xindtr Jlarms lavotuus ptnetrited into TUt.««alj, in order 
to attack vitli superior force Crosar’s legion of recruits cm- 
plo\od m tlio reduction of the countrv under Luems Cassius 
Jjonginus *301 Longinus retired ,oier the mountains to 
avards Arabratta on the detachment under Gnreus CaUiMUs 
Sabinus sent bj Cfesir to J£tolia, and Scipio could onlj^ 
ciu&ehim to bo purbut.db\ lus Thracian caialr^ , for C^lrinus 
threatened liis i'e«ervc left behind under haionius on tho 
Ilaliacmon with the same fate Inch he had himself destmod 
for Longiuus So Calvinus and Scipio met again on the 
Ilaliacnion, and encamped there for a considerable time 
opposite to each other 

Porapeius might cIioqsl among tliese plans , no choico was 
left to Cuesar After that unfortunate tngagemtnt he 
entered on his retreat to Apolloma Pompeius followed 
Tho march from Djrrhachiuin to Apolloma along a difficult 
road crossed bi several nvera nas oocas) task for a defeated 
army pursued b\ the entray , but the deiterous guidance of 
their general and tlie mdostructible marching energy of the 
soldiers compelled Pompeius after four dais pursuit to 
Buspeiid it as n«elcss Uo had non to decide betireen the 
Italnnexpedition and the march into the mtenor Howeier 
adnaablo and atti-actiio the former might eeem, and though 
various voices vrere raised m its fivour, he preferred not to 
abandon the corps of Scipio tl e more especiallj as he hoped 
bv this march to get the corps of Calnnus into his hands 
Calvinus lay at the moment on tho Lgiiatiau road at Ueraclea 
Lyncesti« between Pompeius and bcipio and after Cieaar 
had retreated to Apolloma, “further distant from the latter 
than from the great army of Pompeius , without knowledge, 
moreover of the ei^nts at Dyrrlmchium and of liia hazardous 
position since after the sucee^ea achieved at Djrrhacbium 
thew hole country inclined to Pontpeius and the me'-seu^rprs 
of Cffisar were ^lerjwhere seized It nas not till the 
enei^v s mam force had approached within a few miles of 
him that Cahmus learned trom the accounts of the enemy s 
adianctd posts thein«ehea the state of tilings A quick 
departure in a southerly diriction towards Thessaly with 
drew him at the last moment from iinmincnt destruction, 
Pompeius had to content himself with hai mg liberated Scipio 
ftom Ins position of peril Cse^ar had meanwhile armed 
uumolested at Apolloma. Immediately after the disaster of 
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DnTbacLjoiD Be Bad re^oJred if possible to twnsfi-r the 
etruggle from tife coast awav into toe interior, tnth the view 
of getting bei on3 ther«ichof the enemy a fleet — the ultimate 
cause of the failure ofliis previous exertions The march to 
Apollonja Bad only place Biaeronnded ja 

satety and to pay bis soldiers there where bis depots were 
stationed as soon le this was done, he 'et out for Thes- 
salj, Ifeinng behind gammons in ApoUonia Oncuni and 
Xnsaiu The corps of Calnaua Bad al«o put itself m motion 
towards Thes^y and Casar could effect a junction with the 
remforcementa coming op from Italy, this time by the land 
route through Elyna — two legions under Qnintus CoraiS 
fjua — fitdl nioree3<iIyinThe*«flly tbanin Epirus A«rcnding 
by diluculfc paths in the valley of the Aous and cro«s ng the 
raountain-cha n which separates Epirus from Thessaly ho 
arrived at the Peaeioa Calvmus was I kewxse directed tbrther, 
and tbejuaction of the two armies was thus accomplished by 
the shortest route and that which was least expo ed to the 
enemr It took c^ce at JEginium not far from the sonree 
of the Peneiu^- iBe first The««alian to n before which tho 
now united army app-arcd Gomphi closed it< gates aga mt 
It it was quickly stormed and pvtD up to pillage and the 
other to ni5 of The^ly terrified hr this example lubmiltcil, 
so «oon as Cai^ar s legions merely appeared bi fore the wall* 
Armdst these marches and conflicts, ond with tl e 1 elp of the 
supplies — albeit not too ample— which the region on tlie 
Peneius afforded the traces and recollections of the cala 
mitous davs which tbev had passed through graduallv 
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ove>eantiou3 reserve tvrs snccceded by an arrogance fitill 
less justified by circumstances they gave rfio heed to the 
facts that they liad strictly speahuig, failed m the pursuit, 
that they had to hold themselves m readiness to encounter a 
completely Refreshed and reorgani*!ed army in The<5saly and 
that there was no small risk m mftvtag away from the sea 
renouncing the support of the fleet and following their an 
tagoni'^t to the battle-field chosen by bimself Thej- were 
eiinplv resolved at any price to fight with Cajsir and there- 
fore to get at him as soon as pos<5ihle and by the most con 
venient way Cato took up t«e command m Dyrrhachium, 
where a gamson mis left behind of eighteen cohorts and m 
Corcyra where 300 ships of war were left Pompeuis and 
Scipio proceeded — ^the former, apparently following the 
Egnatian way as fur as Pella and then striLiug into the 
great road to the south the latter from the Haliacmon 
through the passes of Olympus — to the lower Peneiue and 
met at Laro a 

0‘e<ar lay to the south of Lanssa m the plain— which at 

extends between the hill country of Cynoscephal® and the Ihamlna, 
chaui of Othrjs and is intersected by a tributary of the 
Pcneius the pTmpeus— on the left bank of the latter stream 
near the town of Pharsal la Pompeius pitched his camp 
opposite to him on the right bank of the ^ipeus along the 
slope of the heights of Cynoaccphala. * The cntiro army 
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nevf, tint tlio decisivo tittle should not be long delivcd, 
Bicing tint they now confronted Cusar m Thc«»‘«al^ , and’tlio 
emigrant impatience of the mnny noble officers and others 
accouipan 3 ang the army doubtless had more weight than 
even sticli reasons in the counul of war Smeo the events 
of Dyrrhacnium these lords regarSed the triumph of their 
party as an ascertained fict, alrcidj there w is eager stnfo 
as to the filling up of Crcsar s supreme pontifii ito, anil uis triio- 
tions were «eiit to Homo to hire houses it the I'omni for 
the next elections "Wlicn Potnpems hesitated as to his 
crossing of the rivulet which separated the two armies, and 
nlnch Ccesar nith his niuch weaker arnn did not venture 
to piss, this excited great indignation, pompems, it was 
alleged, delayed the battle oulv in order to rule somewhat 
longer oicr so many con«ulars and pr'ctonaiis and to 
perpetuate lus part of Agamemnon Pompeius yielded, 
and CiE'ar, who under the impression that matter* would 
not como to a battle, Ind just projected a mode of turning 
the enemy’s army and lor that purpose «as on the point of 
setting out to« irds Scotiissa, lisewise amjed his Iwons 
lor battle, nheu he saw the Pompeians preparing to offer it 
to him on bia bank Thus the battle of Pharsalus was 
fought on the 0th August 700, almost on tlio aamo field 
■where a hundred and hlcy years before the Eomans bad laid 
the foundation of their dominion in the East (ii 301) 
Pompeius rested his right wing on the Empeua, Cicsar 
opposite to him rested Uis left on the broken ground stretch 
lag in front of the Enipeus the two other wings were 
stationed out m the plain covered lu each case by the 
cavalry agd the light troops The idtention of Pompeius 
was to keep Ins infantry on the defensive, but with, his 
cavalry to scatter the weak band of horsemen which, mixed 
alter the German fashion vitith light infantry, confronted him 
am^then to take Ciesar s n^ht v^ag m rear Hw infantry 
courageously sustained the first charge of that of the 
enemy, and the engagement there came to a stand La 
hieims likewise dispersed the enemy's caralry after a brave 
but short resistance, and deployed hia force to the left with 
the view ol turning the nriantry But C'Esar, toreseemg 
the defeat of his cavalry, hwl stationed behind it on the 
threatened flank of his right wing some 2000 3 f his best 
legionaries As the enemy a horsemen driving those of 
Cscsar before them, galloped along and around the line, they 
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Buddenlj came upon this select corps odvancmg ratrepidlj" 
against them and, rapidly thrown into confusion by the 
unexpected ana unusual Hifantry attack,* the\ galloped at 
full speed from the field of battle The victorious legionsnes 
cut to pieces the enemj's archers now unprotected, then 
rushed at the left win# of the enemv, and began now on 
their part to turn it. At the same time Casar's third 
divisiop hitherto reserred advanced alone the whole line to 
the attack. The unexpected defeat of the best arm of the 
Pompeian army, as it rais^ the courage of tlieir opponents 
broke that of tlie army and above all that of the general. 
"When Pompeius, who from the out«et did not tru'it his 
infantry, eair the horsemen gaWop off, he rode back at once 
from the field of battle to the camp, without eien awaiting 
the losue of the genera! attack ordered by Ca;«ar IIis legions 
began to waver and soon to retire over the brook, into the 
camp, which was not accomplished without severe low The 
day was thus lost and many an able soldier had fallen, bnt 
the army was shll substantially lutact, aud the situation of 
Pompeius was far less perilous than that of Ctesar after the 
defeat of Dmhacbinm. But while Cje«aT in the vici»>ihide8 
of bis destinv had learned that fortune loves to withdraw 
herself at certain moments even from her favourites in order 
to be once more won back through their perseicranee, 
Pompems knew fortune hitherto only as the constant goddess, 
and despaired of himself and of her when she wthdrew from 
him , and, while in C'Vrare great nature despair only deve- 
loped still mightier energies, the feebler soul of Pompeius 
uuder similar pressure sank into the infinite abvss oJ de- 
spondency. As once ID the war with Sertonus bp had betn 
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on tbe point of aLiiidonuig fho office entrusted to him m 
presence of Uis Buperior opponent aud of departing (P 32), H glit cf 
60 now, when ho saw the legiona retire over the stream, lie lompeiui. 
threw from liim the fatal gencrara scarf, and rode off b) 
iho nearest route to the sea, to find means of embarkirg 
tliere Ilia army discouraged and leaderless — for Scipio, 
nlthougb recognised by Pompcios as colleague in supreme 
command, was jet general lu-chief onjj in name— ^lioped 
to find protection behind the camp-wills, butCimr allowed 
it no rtst, the obstinate resistance of the Soman and 
Thracnn guard of the camp was speeddy overcome, and the 
mass was compelled to aaithdraw an disorder to the heights 
of Cranuou and bcotus®a, at the foot of which the camp was 
pitched It attempted by noving forward along the^c hills 
to regain Larissa , nut the troops of Csc^ar, heeding neither 
booty nor fatigue aud advancing bj better paths in the 
plain, intercepted tlie route of the fugitives, m fact, when 
late in the evening tbo Pompeians suspended their march, 
their pursuers were able even to draw on entreuched Imo 
uhich precluded tlio fugitives from access to the only rivulet 
to be louud in tlie ueighbourhood So ended the day of 
Pliarsalus Tlie euetnj’s army was not only defeated but 
annihilated , 15,000 of the encni) lay dead or wounded on 
the field of battle, while the Csesanans missed only 200 
lucn, the body which remained together amounting still 
to nearly 20,000 men laid down their arms on the morning 
after tlie battle, onlv isolated troops including, it is true, 
the offic-ers ot most note sought a refuge in the mountains , 
of the eleven eagles of the enemy ume were handed over to 
Ct ar Cmaar, who on the very day of the battle had 
reminded the soldiers tliat they '•hould not forget the fellow- 
citizen m the foe did not treat the captives as Btbulus and 
Labienus had done , nevertheksa he too found it necessary 
now to exercise some seveiat) T^ie common soldiers were 
incm^rvted in the army, finfts or confiscations of property 
•were inflicted on Jhe men of better rank , the senators and 
equitss of note who wctb taWn with few exceptions, suffered 
death The time for clemcnca was past , the longer the civil 
M ar lasted the more remorseless ana implacable Tt became 
Some time elapsed before the consequences of the nth of 
August 700 could bo fully di'*cemcd flTiat admitted of 
jeast doubt was the passing over to the Bide of Desar of all 
tliose who bad attached themselves to the party ranquisheu 
voi- ir 2 £ 
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n e poll- "ifc riiariilus mcreU as being tbe more po^rcrful , the defeat 
t eil tCed! -wns 80 tlioTOug^ily decline that the victor was pined br all 
. who were not willing ortrero not obliged to fight fora lo<t 
rha-sUci tbo king' peoples, and cities ivhicli had hitherto 

been the clients ot Pomptms now recalled their naval and 
niilitaiy contingents an 4 declined to receive thd n.fii'rees of 
The Eu the beaten partj , ouch naj'»j’pt, Cyrene, tlieeotninumtie«of 
•ubmiu Syria^ Phccnicia, Cihcia and Asia Itlmor, Bhodes Athens, 
and generally the whole of the East In fact PI imaeca 
king of the Bosponis pushed Ins olliciousncss so far, that 
on the news of the Phar»ahan battle he took possession not 
only of the town of Phanagom which seTCral years before 
had heeti declared free hy Pompcius, and of the domimooa 
of tho Colcliian pnnees confirmed by him but even of the 
kingdom of Little Armenia which Pompoms had conferred 
on tang Ewotarus Almost the sole exceptions to this 
general submission were the little town of llcgnra which 
allowed itself to bo bes eced and stormed hy the Cisianans, 
and Juba king of >umtaia wJ o had for long expected and 
afterthe rictorr over Cuno expected enlv with all the greater 
certainty that! is kingdom would be annexed by Ca»ar, and 
was thus oblig^, for better or for worse, to abides by the 
defeated party , , , 

T « an*> In the same war as the client cornmnnihea submitted 
tocmcT to the Victor of Ph 3 r*alu«, the tail of the constitutional 
^ partr —all who had joined it with half a heart or had even, 
likfi ilarcus Cicero and his fellows merely danced around 
the an'tocracy like the witches around tl e Brocken — ap 
preached to make their peace with the new monarch a peace 
ncffijrdiBglr wh cb bis contcoiptoous indulgence niidily and 
courteoualy granted to the peMiouers But the flower of 
the defeated party made no couipromtse All was over 
with the aristocraiy but the •iristoerats could never he 
come converted to moaarcbv The hignest rereldtions of 
liumanity are perishable the rdigion once true mav beUome 
a lie • the polity once fraught witli blessfug may become a 
curse , bat even the gospel that is psst still finds confesor^ 


* ri bnt stale once for all that a tt , aai] other |tissa-es, wlien 
I>r appears iBtiJentjly to express view* of rel 'non or phJawiip 

with which 1 emoet b« eoppceed to aig~ee I hare not thoaebt It n^ht— 4a ia, 
1 hel ere, aoraet ids done to afewilar — to on t or molJV aor portion of 
»hal he has smtlen Th* nadir most ja4g“ for 1 mself aa to the tmth Cf 
nine offneb assertioas u theee giTea ia the leitv— 2' ] 
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nu3 if Bucli fl fttith cannot remote mountnins like faith in the 
Imng truth, it j et rennins tme to itself dow b to its vert end, 
find docs not depart from the realm of the Imng till it has 
dragged its la^t pnests and its last partisans a.ODg mth it, 
and a new {^neration, freed from those shadows of the past 
and the penciling, rules orer a wofld that has renewed its 
south bo it n as in Rome Into whatcicr abyss of dege- 
ncracjthc aristocratic rule had now sunk, it haifonceheeua 
great political system , the sacred fire, by which Italy had 
been conquered and Hannibal had bwn vanquished, con* 
tinned to glow — although somowhnt dim and dull — in the 
Roman nobiiit} so long as that nobility existed, and rendered 
n cordial understanding between the men of the old regime 
and the new monarch impoosible A large portion ol the 
con«titntiovial party euhmitted at least outn atdly, and recog* 
iiMod the monarchy so far as to accept pardon from Crosar 
and to retire ns much os po«sibleiQto private life winch, how* 
ever, ordinarily was not done without the mental re'enatiou 
of thereby pre«cning themsches for a future change of 
things 'ilns cour«c was chiefly followed by the partisans of 
lesser note, but tho able Marcos Marcellus, tlio same who 
had brought about the ruplurcwith Ca?«3r {P 3471 was to be 
found among thesejudieiou* persons aiidioluotanlj banished 
himself to LesWs In the majority, lioweacr, of the pnuine 
aristocracy passion was mote powerful than cool reflection , 
along with which no doubt scli-deceptions as to success being 
still possible and apprehensions of the inentable icngtanco 
of the victor variously co-operated Iso one probably Cats, 
formed a ^udg^lent as to the situation ot aflairs with ao 
painful a clearness, and so free from feaf or hope on Ins own. 
account, as’JXarcus Cato Conipletelr coininced that after 
the da\ s of llerda nod Plnnalus t)>e monarch) was inevitable, 
apd morallv firm enough to conleas to himself this bitter 
truth and to act upon it, be hesitaffd fora niomont whether 
the constitutional partvoughfatall to continue awar, which 
would necessarili lequire eacnfaces for a lost cau«e on tho 
part cf many who did not know why they ofiered them 
Ilufc when he resolved to fight against the monarchy not for 
vnetorj, but for a speedier and more honourable fall he yet 
sought as far as possible to draw no one into this war, n ho 
cho'io to survive the fall of the republic and to bo reconciled 
to monarchy Ho conceived that, so long as the republic 
iiad been merely threatened, it was a right and a duty to 
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compel tLe lul^ewarm and bad citizen to tale part in tie 
etruggli., but tiiat novritTras sen'»ele «3 and cruel to compel 
the individual to sbare the rum of the lost republic ^ot 
only did he himself discharge every cue who desired to rehim 
to Italy, hut when the wildest of the wild partisans, Gnmus 
Pompeius the younger^msjsted on the execution of these 
people and of Cicero m particular, it was Cato alone who by 
his moral authority prevented it 

Punpwu* Pompeius also had no desire for peace Had heheenoman 
wlio deserved to hold the position which he filkd, we might 
Buppose him to have perceived that ho who aspires to a crown 
cannot return to the beaten track of onlinarv existence, and 
that there la accardmglv no placv left on earth for one who 
Ins failed Put Pompeius was liardlr too noble niimled to 
ask a favour, wl ich the victor would have been perhaps mag- 
nanimous enough not <orefu«e to him , on fhw contrary, he 
was probably too tneiu to do 80 "M lietl crit was that be could 
not inalo up Ins mind to trust him«elf to Casar, or lint :o 
ins usual vague and undecided war, after tbc first mum diaJo 
impression of the disaster of Phar’alus ha I vniisled, ho 
begin o^am to clierish hope, Pomi>ems was ri'olied to eon 
tinue the struggle ogiiost Cir«ar and to seek for hJia«elf 3Ct 
auother battle-liold after that of Phar^alus 
JIIutt Thus however much C®sar had striven hr iruJcnee and 
rtr«cuof moderatiou to appease the fiirv of his opjoiients and to 
tbebatUf ji.a«en their num”bcr, the struggle ucrertbekas went on 
Th« 1 »< 3 <ri without nltcraiion But the lending men lad almo«t nil 
•eutend. taken part lu the light at Pliar^alun nnd altl ough tlicv nli 
escaped with the exception of Lucius Doniituis Ahiuobarbus 
who was killed in the flight, tliev were )et Bcnttyrt.d m all 
directions so that they were unable to concert a common 
plan for tbo continunnco of the cnmpaign Moot of them 
found their wav partly through the di-^olatc mountains of 
Sfacedonia and lllyna partly bj the aid of the fleet to 
Corcyra, where ilarcus Cato 'commanded tie rc*crvc”left 
behind llert a sort of council of war tot k i lice uudir the 

E re«jdencj of Cato at which Hfetellus Sapto Titos Lahtenus, 
lUCius Afranios, Gnmus Fompiius the vonngeranJ others 
were present but the Ah<encv. of the commander in-vhief 
and tbo painful uncertainty as to Ins fate, as vrell as tho 
internal ui*sinaions of the |artv jreventeil the adoption of 
any common re«olution and ullimatelv each took the courio 
which seiuied to him the toost suitable for himtclf or fur the 
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common cause Ifc Tvas in fact m a bigh degree difficult; to 
say, among tlio many straws to which they, might possibly 
cling, which was the one that would keep longest abore water 
ilacedonia and Greece were lost by the battle of Pharsalus Miwlcn a 
It 13 true ^at Cato, who had immediately on the news ofandGr««ca 
the defeat evacuated Dyrrhachium* etiU held Corcyn, and 
Rutiliun Lupus the Pi-loponncsus during a time for the 
constitutional party Tor n moment it seemed also as if the 
Pompeians would make a stand at Patr-n in the Pelopon- 
nesus but the accounts of the advance of Calcnus euiuced 
to frighten them Irom that quarter As little was there any itaij* 
attempt to maintain Corcyra On tho Italian and Sicilian 
coasts the Pompeian equaSrons despatched thither after the 
victoncs of Dvrrhachium (P 412) bad achieved not unim- 
portant successes njrim«t the ports of Brundismtu, Jlessana 
and Vibo, and at Slessau-v especially had burnt the whole 
fleet in course of being fitted out for Cssar but the ships 
that were thus actne, mostly from Asia Miuop and ^la, 
avero recalled by their communities m consequenco or the 
Pharsalian battle so that the expedition came to an end of 
itselt In Asn ilinor aud Syria there were at the moment The Ewt. 
no troops of cither party with the exception of tl eBosporan 
armyot Pbarnaces which had taken possession ostensiblyon 
Cifisnv i account of different teg ons belonging to hia op 
ponents In Egypt there was still indeed n cousiderabJe Egypt- 
Boman arn^ formed of tho troops left behind there by 
Gabinius (r 154) and thereafter recruited from Italian 
vagrauts aud Syrian or Ciliaan banditti, but it was self- 
evulent and was soon officially couGmed by the recall of 
the Egyptian vessels that the court df Alexandria by no 
means had the lutention of holding firmly by tho defeated 
patty or of even pUemg its force ol troops at their diapo'»al 
Somewhat more lavourabIc*prospects presented themselves 
to tJie vanquished in the "WTOt ]n Spam Pompeian sym- vpa n 
pat hies were sostroim among the army as well as anioa<' the 
population that th*o C^arians had on that account to giio up 
the artacW which tl ey contemplated from tl is quartengainst 
Africa, and au invumction oeemed inevitable so soon as a 
leader of note should appear m the penmsula In Africa juvea 
moreover tne coalition, or rather Juba king of Numidia who 
was tho true regent there, had been arming unmolested s nco 
the autumn of 705 AVhilethewholeEist was consequently 4 < 
lost to the coalition by the battle of Pfcarsalus, it might on 
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tbe other hand continue the war after an honourable manner 
probably in Sp-^m and certainly m Africa , for to claim the 
aid of the king of ^umidtatrbo had for a long time been 
subject to the Soman community against rerolutiouaiy 
fellow hurges«e3 was for Homans a pamful humiliation doubt 
Ie«3, but bj no means airact of treason. Tiicse again who in 
tins conflict of despair had no further regard for right or 
honoiy, might declare them«elrea beyond tl e pale of the law, 
and commenre hostilities as robbers, or might enter into 
alliance with independent ncighbounng states, and introduce 
the public foe into the intestme strife, or, lastly, might 
profess monarchy with the lips and prosecute the restoration 
of the legitimate republic with the dagger of the assassin 
nosuhtiM That the Tamiaiahetl should withdraw and renounce the 
cfroUieis new monarchy, was at leiist the natural and so tir the tnie«t 
Bud pirsu* expression of their desperate position The mountains and 
above all the sea had been m tbo’e times e>er since the 
memory of man the a«jl am not only of all crime, but al*<o of 
intolerable misery and of oppressed ngbt , it was natural for 
Pompeians and republ cans to wage a defiant wiiragnmst the 
monarchy of C*«ar which ejected them in the mountains and 
os the seas, and especially natural for them to take up piracy 
on a greater scale, with more compact organization, and wiCu 
more defimte aims. Eien after the reci^ of tl e sqaadiona 
that had come from the East they still po*«essed a very con 
sidenble fleet of their own, whOe Carsar was as yet virtually 
without Te«*cls of war , and their connection with the Dal 
mat® who had risen m their own interest against Casar 
(P 395) and their control orerthemost iroportaut seas and 
seaports, pre«ented the most advantageous prospect" for anaval 
war, eipeciallyonasmall scale As formerly bulla s bunting 
out of the democrats bad ended in the Sc^torian insurrection, 
which was i conflict first waged br pirates and then by robbers 
and ultimately became a very eenous war, 80 possibU.xf then, 
was in the Catonian aristocracy dfamong the adherents of ft>ni 
peius as much spirit and fire as in the Margin democracy, and 
if there was found among them a true sea Ung, a common- 
wealth independent of the monarchy of C®«ar and perhaps 
a match for it might arise on the still unconquered sea 
Hsniuan lar more senous disapproval m every rc«p«t is duo to 
*.lmncf the idea of dragging on independent neighbouring state into 
the Eoman anJ war and of bringing nbout br its mean'* a 
counter revolution, law and conscience couJemn the de- 
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eertpr moro severely than the robber, and a vjctonoug band of 
robbers finds its way back to afiree and well qrdered common- 
•wealth more easdy than the emigrants who are brought 
back by the public foe Besides it wag scarcely probable 
that the bepten party would be able to eflect a restoration 
in this way Xho only state from isbich they coulu attempt 
to seek support, was that of the Parthnns, and as to this 
it was at leist doubtful whether it would raal o thei^ cause 
its own, and i cry improbable that it would fight out that 
cause against Cicsar Ihe time for republican conspiracies 
had not yet come 

TVhile the remnant of the defeated party thus allowed Cssar 
themselves to be helplessly driven about by fate and even pursnes 
those wLo bad deterrained to continue the struggle 1 new not * pe 
how or where to do so, Cxsir, quid ly ns ever resolving and ® 
qmckl} ncting, laid everything aside to pursue Pompems— 
the only one of his opponents whom be respected as in 
oSicer, and tiio one whose personal capture would have pro 
bablypar'ily^ed n half, and that perhaps tbe mori. dangerous 
Jnlf of his opponents V/ith a few men he crossed tl e 
Hellespont— his smgle bark encountered in it a licet of the 
euetm destined for the Black Sea and took the whole crews 
struck os with ‘itupefactioa by the news of tie battle ot 
Plinrsaluo. prisoners— and as soon as the most necessary 
preparations were made hastened m pursuit of Pompems to 
the Ba«t Thelalterl ad cone fromtbePbar'alian battle field 
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51 In Fgypt, after tbe dcnth of Ptolemy Auletes (^fay 703) 
Tiia children, Cleopatra alout suteen years of age and Ptole- 
mieus Dionvsius about ten bad ascended tho tlirone accord- 
ing to their fathers mil jointly, and as consorts but soon 
the brother or rather bis guirdian Potbinus had driven the 
sister from the kingdon/and compelled her to seek a refuge 
in Synn, whence "ibe made prepantions to get bach to her 
paternal kingdom Piolemnsus and Pothinus hy with the 
whole Egyptian ormj at PeJusium for tho "ake of protecting 
the eastern frontier against her, just when Pompeius cast 
anchor at the Casian promontory and sent a request to the 
king to allow him to land Tho Egyptian court, Jong in 
formed of tho disaster at Pliarsalus, was on the point of 
rejecting Ponipems but the fang a tutor Tbeodotus pointed 
out tliat in tlmt case Pompcuia would probably employ his 
connections in the Egyptian army to instigate rebellion , and 
tint it would be saler and also preferable with regard to 
Cipsar, if tl ey embraced the opportunity of unking a vny witli 
Pompeius Political reasouiugs ot this sort did not wadilr 
fail of their effect among the statesmen of the Hellenic world 
Achillas the general of tl e roral tr(xip3 and semo of Pom 
peiufl’ former soldiers went off in a boat to Pompeius’ vessel, 
and innted him to come to the king and, as tho water was 
Death ef shallow, to eater their barge As be was stepping on shore, 
lompcias. the military tribune Luaiis Septiimus stabbed him from 
behind, under the eyes of bis wife and son, who were com- 
pelled to be spectators of tb© murder from tho deck of their 
Te««el, without being able to rc»cuo or reiengo (2S Sept 

SS 70G) On the saoie day, on which thirteen jears before ho 
had entered the crfpital in triumph orer ITithradates 
n? 147), the man who for a generation had been called the 
Great and lor years had ruled Rome, died ou tho desert 
sands of the inhospitable Casian Shore bj tho bin 1 of one of 
his soldier" A g ©J olBcfr but othenviso of mediocre gi^ts 
of intellect aud of heart fate*had with super! uinan con 
stancy for thirty years allowed him to "ol *o all brdl ant and 
toilless t3«k3 Jiad permitted him to pluck ill laurels pJJnted 
and fostered by others hid presented to him all the condi- 
tions requisite for obtaining the supreme power — only in 
order to ext bit m his person an ©sample of spurious great 
ness, to which history knows no paraliel Of all pitifil 
parts then- is none more pitiful than that of piswng for 
more than one really is, and it is the fate of monarchy that 
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this misfortune incviHljly elmgs to it, for barclj' occo in n 
thou aud years does there arise xunong the people a man 
who 13 a hing not merely in name, but in rcaht) If this 
disproportion, between semhlanco and reality has never per- 
haps been w prominently marked as in Pompeius the lact 
may well evcite grare reflection that* it was preci'icly he who 
in ft certain sense opened the senes of lioniaii monarclis 
"When Cfsar following the tracX of Pompems arrited m 
the roadstead of Aksandrii all was already over "With 
deep agitation ho turned away when tbe murderer brought 
to uis ship the head of the man, who had been his son in- 
law and for long years hia colleague m rule, and to g^t whom 
alive into hia power he had eomo to Egypt The dagger of 
the rash assaa in precluded an answer to the question, how 
Cajear would have dealt with the captire Pompeius bnt, 
while the humane sympathy, which still found a place m the 

S cat •'oul of Cmsar sulo hysjdewith ambition, enjoined that 
ahoul I spare Ins former Inend, his interest also required 
tint he should annihilate Pompeiim otherwne than by tho 
executioner Pompeius iiad been for twenty years the ac- 
knowledged ruler of Pome, a dominion so deeply rooted 
docs not pensii with the ruler’s death The death of Pom 
peius did not breal up the Ponipetans, but ga\o to them 
instead of ao aged incapable, and worn out chief m his sons 
Gniciis and Sextus two leader*, both of whom were young 
and nctiae and the second was a man of decided capacity 
To tl e newly founded I creditary monarchy the hereditary 
pretender'hip attnehed itself at once like a parasite and it 
was leiy doubtful whether by tl is chnnge of persons CiEsar 
did not lo«e more than he g&incd 

Jlcanwhilo m Egypt Caesar had now nothing further to do Cxsar wea- 
and the Eon ans and tl e Ecyptiana expected that he would Eg)p- 
iinincd ately set sail and apply himself to the subjugation of 
Afg;ca and to the huge tasl^ of oaganmtioa which awaited 

him after the victory But C-evir faithful to his custom 

wherei er he found himself in the wide empire — of finally regu 
latin^ matters at once aud m per’on, and firmly convinced 
that no resistance was to be expected either from the Eo 
man garrison or from the court being moreover, in urgent 
pecuniary eiuharra'ssmcnt landed in Aiexandr a with the 
two amalgamated legions aecompanjmg bun to the number 
of S200 men and 800 Celtic and German cavalry, took up 
his qua’ders m the roval palace, and proceeded to collect 
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tac necc*snry suns of mon«*r and to reguiate tbe EOTitian 
auceea*ion, tvjttout allowing 1 nn«clf to b<, disturbed tj the 
satio remark of Fotfnous tfat Cat'ar sfiould cot for Bucli 
pettj" nallera nc"Jc»,t his own so important affurs In lus 
dciding Tvith the d^^rpt^ns he was ju«t and cv«vi indulgent 
AUliough the aid whid/ihet had giien to Pompeiiis justifed 
tl t impo«ing of a war contribution the. exhausted land was 
spared from tin* and, nhile thearrvarsof tbesumst puIateJ 
29 fur m GOo (P 153) and s nee then onlj' about 2 alf ] aid nero 
rcmi‘ted there was required meivlr a final pajmcit of 
10 000 000 imant (iltOOOOO) The btUigereat brother 
an 1 8i<ter wen, enjoined immed atelj" to suspend hostihtie* 
and were inrited to bare their dispute iniestigatcd and 
d aded bj" arbitration Thes submitted, the rosal boj was 
already in the pabce and Cleopatra also presented herself 
then. Caisif adjudged tbe kiDj.dom of ^g^mt agreeably 
to the tostameat of Aidctes to t! e mtermameif brother and 
Bister Oeopatra and Ptolcmxus Dioorsms and furti er gare 
unasked the bngdom of Cjfrus — cancellmg tbe earlier act 
of nnnexatioa (P 152)— as toe appanage of the Kcood bom 
of "Egypt to the roungcr childfuQ of Aulites Ar«moe and 
Ptolcmsus the younger 

Ibs me- Buta storm wassecretly prepanag AJeiandrta was acos 
t.oa la tnopolitan city as well os ftome hardly inferior to tbe Italian 
•*^***°^ capital m the number of its inhabitants far Biiperior to it in 
atimog coninicrcial spirit m skill of handicraft, in taste for 
emence and art m the citizens there was a hrely national 
self importance and if there was no political sentiment there 
was at any rate a turbulent spirit woicb induced them to in* 
dulge m their strcet'nots as regularly and as henr^ilyas the 
PansLtns of the present day one mar conce re their feelings, 
when they saw tbe Soman general rulirg in the palace of 
the Lagids and their kings ae epbng the award of his 
tnburaL Fothinus and )h© boy king both as may be pin 
ccited very much di^contentra at once with the per- 
emptory requisition of old debts and witn the interrention 
in the throne-di«pute which could onlj i««ue and did“iS3ue 
m favour of Cleopatra sent — m order to the satisfaction of 
the Soman demands — the treasures of the temples and the 
gold plate of the king with intentional oatentation to 
be melted at the mmt with increasing indignation the 
Orphans — who were pious evea to supers ition and who 
rejoiced in the world renowned magnificence of their court 
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as if it were a possession of tbcir o^TO — beheld the biro 
walls of their temples and the wooden cop? on the table of 
their hiug The Itoman irmy of occupation also, winch hid 
been essentially denationalised by its long abode in Egypt and 
the many ipterxnamages between the soldiers and Egyptian 
women, and which moreover num^red a multitude ot the 
old soldiers of Pompeiua and runaway Italian criminals and 
slaies in its rinh'i, was indignant at Cmsar by wLo«q orders 
it bad been obliged to suspend its action on the Syrian 
fi-ontier, and at his handful of haughty le^iooanes The tumult 
even at the landing, when the multitude saw the Eoman 
axes carried into the old palace, and the numerous assassin- 
ations of liis soldiers m the city, had taught Cic^ar the im- 
mense danger m nluch he was placed with his small force m 
presence ot that exasperated multitude But it was difficult 
to return on account ot the north west winds prevailing at 
tills season of the )e'ir, and the attempt at embirhation 
might easily become a signal for the outbreak of the insur- 
rection, besides icwasuot Caiaar's nature to depirtwitbout 
having accomplished hia work He accordingly ordered up 
at once reiuiurccnieuts from Asia and, till these ornred, 
displayed throughout tho utmost self j 038e«sion I«e\er 
was there greater gaietv m his camp than during this 
rest at ^ilcxandria , and w hile the beautiful and clei er Cleo- 
patra was cot sparing of ber cinnns in geoeral and least ot 
all towards her judge, Cmsar also appeared among all his 
victones to lalue moat those won overVeautilul women It 
was a merry prelude to a very grave drama TTnder tho 
leadership ot Acliillas and, ns was nftenvards proved by tht, 
secret orders oftht king ncd hvs guartllan the Roman rrmy 
of occupation stationed in Egjnt appeared unespectedly in 
Alexanilrn , nnd«as soon ns the cuizens saw tint it Ind 
como to attack Csesar, t'Jty made common cause with tho 
Bgjdnrs , * 

"With a prc'ieuco of mintT which in some mensure justifles CtraariD 
hi8 earlier loolliardinrss Cwsir collected his scattered Alemidna, 

merf, aciiid the pcr>oua of tho king and his mimstcr eu 
trenched Iiimatlf m the ro>al rcaidenco and iho adjoining 
theatre, and gave orders as there was no time to place m 
sift tv the war fleet stvtioncd m the principal harbour imme- 
diatelj 111 front of the theatn., that it Miould be burnt and that 
riiaros, thi island with thchglit tower commanding the har 
hour, should be oicupied by means of boats Thus at least a 
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restricted juisihon for defence ttss Eccored, and the Traj" was 
kept open to prcnire supplies and re nforcements. Kt the 
same tune orders were issued to the commandant of A'la 
"Minor as Tell as to the nearest subject countries tLe 
Smans and "Nabateans, the Cretans and the IV’odjan« to 
fiend troops and ships in^l haste to I^^rpt The ni*iirrec 
tiOD, at the head ot" which the princess Are ccx» and her 
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narroTV and rod v motitli of the east ^ar\)onr for larger 
p!iip3 , so that C-rsar fl ilixt was coni| elJetl Jo lit m the optn 
roads heforo the cn^t harhour and uia communicaUon ^tith 
th» SCI hun^ onh ou a weak thread Cojir’s attacked 
ju that nndstcai repentcdljr tho eupcnornaral force oj 
the encmt*could neither slum thcauiiLqual strifi, since the 
loss of tlio lighthoii'e i«hnd elo'cd the mucr harbour nspitnsfc 
it, nor take its departure, for Iho loss of Iho rojidsttad 
would ln\e deharrtd C'C'^ar wholU from the sen 'Ihough 
the braio Icgionane^ supported b} the dciterity of tho 
llhodiaii sailor*, had always hitherto decided these conflicts 
in fdiour of tiio Itoiuoiis, the ^Alemndnans rcuoired and 
augmtiitcd their nainl armaments with umrcnried per<eicr- 
iincc , the I L'^icgcd lind to fight as often os it pleaded tho be- 
sieger*, and it tho former should he on a tingle occasion 
vauqiu'heJ, Ce^nrwouhl bo totally hemraed in and probahlr 
lo«t It was 'ibsolutol} nece*«ni^ to make an attempt to 
recover tlio]ightIiou«c«ishnd Ihc double uttock, which was 
tnnde br boats from the side of tl c harbour and b/ the war 
vessels from the seaboard, m rcaht} brought not oal/ the 
island but n1 o the lower part ot the mole into Ctrsars 
power, It was oiilr at tbt second arth-opcning of the mole 
that C-e^ar ordcixa tho attack to bo stopped and tho mole 
to be there closed toivards the city by a transverse wall 
But while a nolcut conflict arose around tbo entreiichers, 
the Homan troops left tho lower part of tlie mole ndjoming 
the island bare of defenders a dnision ®f Bgj'ptians landed 
tbert unespcctedl^ attacked in the rear tho Itoman soldiers 
and sailors crowded together on the inolo at the transverse 
wall, and drove the w liole mass in wild vonfusion into the sea. 

A part were taken ou board by the Itoman ships , the most 
weredrowned S/une 400 «oldiera and a still greater number 
of men belonging to tbe fleet were saenfleed on this day the 
general himself, who had shared the fate of his men bad 
b^n obliged to seek refugfi m ffis ship, and when it sank 
from having beeri* overloaded with men, he had to save him 
self by swimming to another Bat, severe as was the loss 
suffered, it was amply compensated by tho recovery of the 
lightheuse-ialand which along with the mole as far as the 
first arch opening remained lu Cmsors hands 

At length the longed for relief arrived Mitbradates of Peievug 
Pergamus, an able warrior of the school of Mithradates army frooi 
Eupator, whose natural eon he dauned to be, brought up by Mmor. 
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capitil occupied bjr tlie Egyptmng In mourning attire, mtli 
the imiges of tlieir gods m their hands, the enemy received 
him nD(5 sued for peace , and hia troops, Tfhen thej saw him 
return ns nctor from tlie side opposite to that hj which Jie 
had set forth, welcomed him with hoimdless joy. The fate 
of the tonTf, wliicii hid ventured to»thwart the plans of the 
master of tlie world and hid brought him within a hair’s 
breadth of destruction, lay in Caesars liands , but he was too 
much of a ruler to be 'en*!itne, md dealt with the J^Iexan. 
drians as with the Sli'sihots Cusar — pointing to their 

city seierely devaslited ind deprived of its granaries of 
its world renowned hhratj , md of other important public 
buildings on occasion of the burning of the nect — exhorted 
the inbihitants in future earnestly to cultivate the arts of 
peace alone, and to heal tho wound^s which they had inflicted 
on themselves, for the rest, he contented himself with 
granting to the Jews settled in Alexandria the same rights 
which the Grech nopulition of the city enjoyed, and with 
placuig in Alexintlrn, insteid of the prenoiis Homan army 
of occupation whicli nominally at least obered tbe Icing of 
Egypt, a formal Eomm gim«on— two of the legions bes eged 
there, and a third which afterwards armed from Sjria— 
under a commander nominated by himielf lor this position 
of trust a nnn wis purposely selected whose birth inide it 
impossible for him to abuse it — ^Huflo an able soldier but 
nfreedmin’seon Cleopatraand her younger brotlier Ptole- 
inaiiis obtained the so> ercignti of Egypt under the supremicy 
of Home , the princess Arsmoe wis cirncd off to Itil\ that 
she might not sene once more ns i pretext for in'inrrcctioaa 
to the Egi ptnns who were nllcr the Oriental fashion quite 
as much clhvoted to tlieir d>'Tia^ty as they were indiflerent 
towanli the indinjuil dynists Cyprua became again i 
jiart of the Homan proiinccvof Cilicia 
This Alexindrnu insurrection insignificant cs it was in Conr^ 
it'Plf and slight as was its^intribsic connection with the 
events of iroportuKic m the world s history which took place 1”^ “5 
at thftgamo time in thehomiii state, had nevertheless so far^^^^e*,, 
a momentous influence on them that it compelled the man, Alawdr 
who was nil ni all and without whom notliing could b“ trans- 
acted and nothing could bo sohed tolcaic his proper tasks 
in abeyance from October 700 up to March 707 in order to <S 47 
fight along with Jews and Bedouins against a citv rabble 
Tho con«cqicuccs of pcr>ona) rule began to make tbemsehes 
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fcU Tliej liad tI«o monnniijf, but the ■wildest confusion 
jirorailed everywhere, and llio monarch was absent The 
UTsarnns were* for ttio inoiucnt, iitsfc hko the Pompeians, 
without Mipcnntcndcnce , the abilitr of the individual 
tifljcpfs ann nboie all, Bccideiit decided matters oer/wLere 
InnW In Asia Jlioor there at the time of Cxsa^s departure 
mtoncpf for r^ypt, no cmmjr But Cicsar’s limtenint there, the 
IJismaw* ahlo Gnioua Bomitms Cnlvinu«, had reeeocd orders to take 
awarcffain from Phamaw's «bat be had without in 
•«lructtoua wrested from the nUics of Pompcius and as 
Piiamacts. an obstinate anti arrogant de«pot Jike hts father, 
pcrscvcnnRlj refused to eueuxte Lesser Armenia, no course 
remained but to march agnn^t him Cahmus had been 
obh^d to despntcli to Bgypt two out of the three legions 
. — formed out of the Pharsabxn prisoners of war — left be- 
hind with him , he filled up the gap bjr one legion hastily 

{ ;atlier«d from the Bomans domiciled in Poutus and two 
egions of Beiotams eiercised after the Boaian manner, and 
advanced into Lesser Armenia. But the Bosporan artnv 
tried m numerous conflicts with the dwtllcrs on tlio Blaeie 
Sea shewed itself more efficient than his In an engage- 
»ler tel lit incut at Nicopohs the Pontic levy of Calimus was cut to 
^ ■oi'oie. pieces and the Galatian legions ran off, only the one old 
legion of the Homans fought its way through with moderate 
loss Instead of conquering Lesser Armenia Calvinus could 
not even prevent Pharnaccs from repossessing himself of hi3 
Pontic “ hereditary states,'* and pouring forth the whole 
mis of his hateful sultanic caprices on them luhxhitants, 
especially the unhappy Amiseoes (winter of T06-707) 
"When Ca!«ar m person aimed in Asia Minor and intimated 
to him that the si-rvice which Fharnaces had lendered to 
him personally by granting no help to ^ompeius could not 
be taken into account against Abe injury inflicted on the 
empire, and that before aor negotiation he must evacuate the 
jirovince of Poutus and aend b3..k the property winch he Ead 
pillaged, he declared himself ready to sulsnit , nevertheless, 
well knowing hoiv good reason Cmsir had for hastening to 
the West he made no serums preparations for the evacua- 
tion He did not know that Caesar finished whatever ho 
took m hand Without negotiating further, Cmsar took 
with him the one legion which he brought from Alexandria 
and the troops of (Llvuma and Deiotarus and advanced 
against the camp of Fbamacea at Ziela B^en the Bosporans 
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fiwliitr npproatli, crossed the deep mountain- ^ icioiy of 

ranno wliith covered tbeir front, and charged the Itomaus 
lip the lull C char’s soldiers were still occtijlcd in pitchin'’ ^ 
tlieir camp, and the ranks irnrcrcd forn momentv, but the 
Tcterans accustomed to war rapidlj rallied and set iLo 
example for*a general attack and a complete rictory 
(2 Aug 707) In five days the camnaign was ended — an 47 

invaluable puce of good t'ortune at this time, when every 
hour was precious Caiiar intrusted the pursuit oT thePe^latoa 
king who had gone home hy wav of bmope, to rhamaces*®*^^*'* 
illegitimate brother, the braio Mithmdatts of Pergamus, 
who as a reward for the eotMCca rendered by bun in Egjpt 
received the crown of the Bo^ijoran kingdom in room of I’liar- 
nacca In other respects the aflairs of bjna and Asia Minor 
were peacefully settled, Cm'^ar’s own allies were richly 
rewarded, those ot rompeiuswer© dismissed on the whole 
with fines or reprimands Dciotarus alone, the most power- 
ful of the clients of Tompeius, was again confined to bis 
narrow hereditary domain, the canton ot the Tolistoboii In 
his stead Ariobarzancs kiag of Cappadocia was invested with 
Lesser Armenia, and the tctrarchyof theTrocmi usurped by 
Dciotarus was couferred ontbonew king of the Bosporus, 
who was descended b^ tho maternal side from one of the 
balatian princely bouses as by the paternal from that of 
Dontus 

In lll^na al«o, while C-rsar was in Egypt, incidents of a ’tVar by- 
verj grave nature had occurred The D'yinatian coast had 
been for centuries an annojinc© to the Eoman rule and its '* 
inhabitants had been at open feud with Casar from the * 
time of his governorship while the interior also swarmed 
since the tirtie of theThesialiaa w ar with di‘<per8ed Pompeians 
Quintus CorniBcius bad however, with the legions that fol 
lowed him from Ital5,kept l^oth the natives and the refuc'ees 
in check and had at the same time sufiiciently managed the 
(iifOtult task of provisioning the titiops m these rugged dis 
tricts Even wheo tl e able Marcus Octavius the victor of 
Curicta (P 395) appeared with part of the Pompeiaa fleet 
in these waters to wage war there against Casar by sen and 
land, Comificius not only knew how to maintam himself, 
resting for support on the ships and the harbour of the 
ladertim (Zara), but m his turn also sustained several sue 
ce««ful engagements at sea with the fleet of his antacoiiist 
But when tho new governor of Illyna, the Aii’ii-* Oa“bmiu8 
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recnlled bj Ctaar from exile (P 318), imved bj the laod- 
4tu4- ward route in,lllyna in the winter of 70G-7O7 with fifteen 
cohorts and 3000 borsi, the e^sttm of warfare changed 
Instead o|[con{min^ him«elf like hia predecessor to war on a 
«niall pcalc, the bold nctiro man undertook at once, jn spite 
of the inclement eea<toa, an expeditiou with hi* whole force 
to the mountains But the unfaTouroble weather, the difS 
culty^of proi iding supphe* and the brare resistance of the 
!> u sf Dalmatians swept away tho arm} Gabinius bad to com 
Oaiiijiu menco his latreat, was attacked m the course of it and dis 
gracefully defeated by the Dalmatiaus, and with the fet-ble 
remains ol his fine army had difhculty in reaeluug Salonm, 
where he soon afterwards died Most of the Illyrian coast 
towns thereiinou surrendered to the fleet of Octarius those 
that adlicrea to C'csar, such ns Salons and Dpidaurus 
(Ilagusa \ ccch a) were so hard pressed by the fleet at sta 
andTiy the barbanans on laud, that the surrender and capitu 
latioaof the remains of the arm) enclosed m Salome seemed 
not iar distant Then the commandant of the dep6t at 
Bnmdisium, the energetic Publius Tatinius in the aosence 
of ships of war caused comoion boats to be provided with 
beaks and manned with the soldiers di<Di<sed from the 
hospitals, and with this extemporised war-fleet gave battle 
^ar»l to the fur superior fleet of Octanus at the island of Tanns 
T rto T at (Torcola between Lesma and Curzola)— a battle in which, os 
Tnoffi jn eo many oases the bravery of the leader and of the 
marines compensated for the deficiencies of the ves-'cls and 
tl e Cte^anans aebimed s bnlliant victory Marcus Octavius 
left tl ese waters and proceeded to Africa (spring of 707 ) , 
the Dalmatians no- doubt continued their resistance for 
years with great obstinacy, but it was nothing beyond a 
local mountain warfare hen Cse^ar returned Iromigypt 
hi9 re‘>olute adjutant had already got na of the danger that 
was imminent m lUyna 

Pc^ig^n sa All the more serious was the po^^ition of things in Africa, 
t n of the the constitutional party had &oib the outset of the 

*° civil war ruled absolntely and had continually augmented 
their power Down to tl e battle of Pharsalus king Juba 
had strictly speaking borne rule there lie had vanquished 
Curio, and his flung horsemen and Ins numberless archers 
were the mam strength of the armv the Pompeian governor 
Varus plajed by his side so subordinate a part that he even 
had to deliver those soldiers of Cuno who had surrendered 
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to him over to the king, and had to look on while they were 
executed or carried away into the interior of Ifumidia 
After the battle of Pharsalua a change took* place AVith 
the exception of Pompems himself, hardly a mak of note 
among the defeated party thought of flight to the Parthiana 
As little did*they attempt to hold the sea with their united 
resources , the wiffare waged by Marcus Octanus m the 
Illynnn waters was isolated, and was without permanent 
success The great majority of the republicans ns ot the 
Pompeians betook them«elTea to Africa, where alone an 
honourable and constitutional warfare might still be waged 
agamst the usurper There the fragments of the army <icat 
tcred at Pbar«alu‘<, the troops that bad gammoned Dyr- 
rhachiuni, Corejra, and the Peloponnesus, the remains of the 
Illyrian fleet, gradii'dly congregated , there the second com- 
ni'inder-in chief Sletellus Scipio, the two sous of Pompeius, 
Go'eus and Sextos the political leader of the republicans 
Marcus Cato, the able ofheers Lahienus, Afranius, Petrenis, 
Octavma and others met If the resources of the emigrants 
had diminished, their fanaticism bad if possible increased. 
Not only did they continue to murder tneir prisoners and 
even the officers of Cai^ar under flog of truce, but king Juba, 
m whom the exasperation of the partisan mingled with the 
fury of the half barbarous African, laid down the msxiin that 
m every eommunitj suspected of sympathizing with the 
enemy the burgesses ought to be extirpated and the town 
burnt, and even pratticaily earned out this theory against 
some townships, such as the unfortunate Vago near Had 
ruinetura In fact it was solely owing to the energetic m 
tervention of Cato that tbe.capital of Abe province itself, 
the flounshilig Utica — winch, gust like Carthage formerly, 
had been long regarded with ajeaJous eye by the Aumidum 
ktnga — did not experience t}ie same treatment from Juba 
and that measures of precaution merely were adopted anginal, 
its T;itizcn«, who certainly v»erc Sot unjustly accused of 
leaning towards Cstjar. 

As lyither C'e«ar himself nor xmy of his lieutenants under- 
took the smallest movement agamst Africa, tbo coalition 
had full tune to acoiute political and military reorganisation 
then? Pirst of nil, it ms necexaatr to fill up anew the 
placi of tommniidcr in-chief vacant by the death of Pom- 
ueius King Juba was uot disiuclineU still to mamtam the 
position which he had held m Africa up to the initle of 
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n a"«ilus , jndwd lie lioro liim«elf no longer *s a client of 
tlie Homans bpt as an equal ally or even ns a protector, and 
tool it upon 1 im for rsample, to com Homan silrcr money 
With Ins jiamc and dcTice, nar, he cren rai«e(l a claim to bo 
the role wenrer of purjlosn the camp, and suggested to the 
Homan commanclem iMt llier shoiilu lay aside their purple 
maiitio of odicc Mctcllua Setito, mon*orer, demanded tie 
pupryme coinn and for liinivlf, Iwau'c Homjicius had re- 
cognised him in the Thc*salian camjviign as on a footing of 
cqualitr, more from tho considt mtu n that 1 e was liis son 
in law than on mihlarj grounds Tlie like demand was 
raised by ^ arus a* the goremor — self nominated it is tnie 
— cf Alnca, ict iiig that the war was to be waged m his pro- 
Tincc lastly the army do«ired for its lead r tlie propra-tor 
iliarcua Cato Obtiou«ly it was right Cato was the onlr 
man who possessed the reqm«itc dvvotedne<«, energy, and 
authority for the diJTicuU olfice, if he was no militarr man, 
it was inGnitcly better to appoint ns commander-m-cJiief a 
non militan man who understood how to h«tco to reason 
and make his subordinates act than an officer of untried 
capacity like Tarus, or one of tried incapacity bke MeteUus 
Scipio Hut tho decision ft-ll at length oo this same 
^pio, and it was Cato bim«elf who mainly determined 
that decisioo He did so, not becanse he felt himself un 
equal to the task, or because hi« vanity found its account 
rather in declining than m accepting, still less because ho 
loied or respeetirf Setpio with whom be on tl e contrary 
avas personally at variance and who with his notonous in* 
clliciency had attaiocd acrrtain iimiortance merely in virtue 
of Ins position as father-in law Co Fompeius , but simply and 
sold} because his obstinate legal formalism chose’iatber to let 
the republic go to niiD in due course qf law than to save it 
in an irregular way When after the battle of Pharsalns be 
met with Marcus Ciceri^at Corcara, he had offered to hand 
over the command in Corcifa to the latter — who w3S*6till 
from the time of bisCihcianadministratiCa invested with the 
rank of general — as the officer of higher Btanduig aceording 
to the letter of the law and by this readiness had dnven 
the unfortunate advocate, who now cursed a tl ousand times 
bis laurels from tho Amanus almost to despair, but 1 e liad 
fit tl e same time astonished all men of any tolerable discern 
ment The same principles were applied now, when some- 
th Dg more was at stalU, Cato weighed the qne«tion to 
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wbom the place of commander m chief belonged, as if the 
matter had reference to a field at Tusculum, adjudged it 
to Supio By this sentence hts own cmdidature. and that 
of Yarus were set aside But he ifc was also, nndjho alone, 
who confronted with energj the claims of king Juba, and 
made him feel that the Roman nobttity came to him not 
Bupphant as to the great pnnee of tho Tarthians with a 
view to ask aid at the hands of a protector, but as entitled 
to command and require aid from a Bu^ect In the present 
state of the Roman forces in Africa Juba could not aioid 
lowering his claims to some extent, although he still earned 
his point with the weak Bcipio that the pay of his troops 
should be charged on the Roman treasury and tlie cession 
of the province of Africa should be assured to him in the 
event of victory. 

By the side of the new general in-chief the senate of the 
“ three hundred" again emerged It estabbshed its seat in 
Utica, and filled up its thinned ranks by the admission of 
the moat esteemed and the wealthiest men of the equestrian 
order 

Tho warlike preparations were pushed forward, chiefly 
through the seal of Cato, with the greatest energy, and 
every man capable of arms even the ireedman and Libyan, 
was enrolled m the legions, by which course so many bands 
were withdrawn from agriculturo that a great part of the 
fields remained uncultivated, but an imposuig result was 
certainly attained The heavy mfantrr numbered fourteen 
legions, of which two were alreadv raised by Varus, eight 
others were formed partly from the refugees, partly from 
the consenpts m the province, and ftfur were legions of 
king Juba armed m the Romanmanner The heavy cavalry, 
consisting of the Celts and Germans who armed with La 
bienus and adndry others inrorporated m their ranks, was 
apoft trom Juba’s squadron of cavalry equipped in the 
Roman style, 1600 strong *rhe light troops consisted oi 
innumerable masseS of A umidians riding without bridle oi 
rem. and armed merelj with jaxehna, of a number of mounted 
bowmen and a large host of archers on foot To the«e fell 
to be added Juba’s 120 elephants, and the fleet of 55 ‘<ail 
commanded by Publius Varus and Sfarcus Octnviu-? The 
urgent want of money was m some measure remedied by a 
epj£ tainljnn. on. the nactof the aeiu»te,-,wJuejLan&<^JiR. miui't. 
productive as tho richest African capitalists had been induced 
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to enter it Com and other supplies were accamulatcd m 
i!nmt.njo qiun^ities in the fortresses capible of defence, at 
the sameitimo the stores were us much as possible remoreJ 
from tholjpcn towns The absence of Ctwar, the trouble- 
some temper of his legions, the agitation in breun and Ital/ 
Sradually raised men^ spints and tlio iwollection of the 
i’liar^lian defeat began to giro waj- to frv«h hopes of 
Tictorj 

The time lost by Ciesar in Egypt nonrhere revenged itself 
more scvertlr than here Had he proceeded to Africa im 
mediately after the de'ath of Pompeiua, he would hare found 
there a weak, diaorjjntuscd, nad fnghtened army and utter 
anarchy among the leaders , whereas there was now in 
Africa, owing nioro espociallr to Cato's energy, an army 
«ual in Tiunv^r to that defeated at Tharsalu* under leaders 
of note, and under a ngobled supenntendence 
SI«T<niftiti A peculiar evil star seemed altoj,etbcr to preside orex this 
1= African eipodition of C®sar Crsar had, cren before his 
embarkation for I^pt, arranged in Spam and Italy various 
measures prelirainaiy and preparatory to the Afncaa war, 
but out of all there bad sprung nothing hot mischief Prom 
Spam, oeeordiiig to C»<ar*8 arrangement, the governor of 
tho southern pronnee Qnmtus Cassius Lon^nos was to 
cro «3 with four legions to Afnca, to form a junction there 
with Bogud king of West Jlauretania * and to advance with 
him towards Nutnidia and Africa. But that army destined 
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thiea prevailed in the army as in the proviiice, and the 
unskilful and tyrannical behayiour of the CjD«anai>govemor 
was not fitted to allay them A formal revolt took place , 
troops and towns took, part for or against thejgovemor, 
already those who had naen against the Iieutenanc of Caosar 
were on tlie point of openly displaying the banner of 
Pompeius , already had Pompeius elder son Gd-bus em 
barked from Africa for Spam to take ad%antage of this 
favourable turn when the oisaTOwal of the governor by the 
most respectable Ctesarians themoelves and the interference 
of the commander of the northern proinnce suppressed just 
in right tune the insurrectiou Gnteus Pompeius who bad 
lost time on the way with a vain attempt to establish him 
self m Mauretania, came too late, Gains Trebonius whom 
Cssac after his return from tl e East sent to Spamtoreheve 
C'is«ius {autumn of 709 ) met eveiywhere with absolute 47 
obedience But of cour«e amidst these blunders nothing 
Mas dou© from Spam to disturb the organisation of the 
republicans in Africa indeed in consequence of the com 
plications with Longmus Bognd king ot West Maiiretama 
who was oil Cxsar 3 side and might at least have put some 
obstacles in tlie way of king Jub% bad been colled an ay 
with his troops to Spain 

Still more critical were the occurrences among the troops ji 1 tan 
whom Caisar had eau«od to he collected in semthern Italy m re olt 
order to i is embarkation with them for Africa They were 
for the most part tl e old legions which bad founded Cai'^ar a 
tlirone in Gaul Spam and Thessaly The spirit of these 
troops had not been improved by victories and had been 
utterly disorganised by long repose im Lower Italy The 
almost superhuman demands which the general made on 
them and the effects of which were only too cle-irly apparent 
in their fearfully tmnned Banks left behind even m these 
1 leu of iron a kaven of secret rancour which required only 
time and quiet to set their w ind^ m a ferment * The only 
man who lad mSuence over them had been ab'^ent anc 
almo"^ unheard of for a year while tho ofheera placed oscr 
them were far more afraid of the soldiers than the soldiers 
of tl cm, and overlooked in tho conquerors of tlie world eveij 
outrage acrirast tl ose tl at gave them quarters and eierj 
brtach of discipl ne Wl en the orders to embark for S cily 
imved and ties ildier was to exchange the luxurious ea^e of 
Campania for a third campa gn certaiMy not inftnor to those 
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of Spam and Tlie«aaljr in point of hardship, the rein«, which 
had been too joug relaxed and were too suddenly drawn 
tight, sns.>t asunder The legrons refused to obef tiU tha 
promised resents were pud to them, scornfully repulsed the 
officers seat hr Caisar, and eien threw stones at them An 
attempt to extinguish ttie incipient revolt by increasing the 
sums promised not on)} )iad no success, but tbe soldiers set 
out 11} masses to extort the fulfilment of the promi«e3 from 
the general in the capital Several officers, who attempted 
to restrain the mutiuous bands on tbe way, were slain It 
was a formidable danger C*c«ar ordered the few soldiers who 
were in the city to occupy the gates, with the new of ward- 
ing off the justly apprehended pillage at least at the first 
onset, and suddenly appeared among the funous bands de 
niandmg to know what they wanted They exclaimed, “dis- 
charge ' In a momeot the request was granted Bespect- 
ing the presents Caisar added which he had promised to his 
ioldiers at Ins triumph, as well as respecting tbe lands w Inch 
he had not promised to them but had destined for them, 
they might apply to him on the doj when he and tbe other 
soldiers shoula triumph in the triumph itself thev could 
not of course participate, as having been previously dis- 
ci ari’ed The masses were not prepared for things taking 
this turn , convinced that Ca?«ar could not do without them 
forthe^rican campaign thev had demanded their disebvge 
onivm order that.il it were refused they might annex their 
own conditions to- theit service Half unsettled m their 
belief as to their own indi-pensablene^s , too awkward to 
return to their object and to bnog the negotiation winch 
had mis»ed its course back to the right channel , ashamed, 
as men, by the fidelity with which the impenitor kept liis 
word eieii to soldiers who had forgotten their allegiance, 
and by bis generosity which wven now granted Jar more 
than he bad ever proini»ed deiply affected, as soldiers, 
when the general presented to them the prospect of their bung 
iieces‘>aril> mere civilian spectators of tke triumph of their 
comrades, and when he called them no longer ‘ comrades ” 
but “ burgesses ’ — by this very form of address, which from 
his mouth sounded so stiangvly, destroying ns it were 
with one blow the whole pride of their past eoldierlr career, 
and besides all this, under the spell of the man wbo®e pre- 
sence 1 ad an irresistible power — the soldiers stood for a 
while mute and lingering, tdl from all sides a ciy arose 
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tl at tlic gcurral woultl onec more ncutrc tliom mto f iToiir 
and flMiti them to be called Cic nm jolihcr* Ca«ir, 

aficr ViaTing bad a snfiicicnt amount of tnlrfit> , y^nted tlic 
ptnnH 1011 , but the ringUaders in this mutiny ^'id a third 
cut oft froij\ their tn«m\ft»al j>tt.*scnts Ilistorj knuv.s no 
greater {HTi-liological tnsst«.rpiecc,«md none that uai more 
compktelr sucee***^!! 

T1u3 mutiny opemted injunondv on t!ie Afneaij cam Omp 
paign, at least in so far as it coiKidcrably dtlajed the com rrwp-b 
mencement of it "When Ca^«‘^r amicd at the port of^oAHia. 
Lilrbieum destined fur the cmbirkation, the ten Iigions 
intended for Africa were fir from being fully assembled 
there, and it was the ei[tcneiiccd troops that were furthest 
behind Hardly howertr had ais Icoioiis of uIiilIi Gie were 
nenly fornitd, arrircd there and tlio luccssarj war Tcs«els 
and transports come forward, when Cie«ar put to sea with 
them (25 Hcc 707 of tlio untorrected, nlmut 8 Oct of the 47 
JuUau, calendar) 'Iho enemy*# fleet, which ou account of 
ths prerailing couinoctial gales was drawn up on (he beach 
at tne island jLgitnurus in front of tlio bar of Cartliogo, 
did not oppose the pass igc , but the same storms scattired 
tho fleet of C-esar m alt directions, and, when he aTailtd 
liimself of the opportunity of landing not far from Iladru 
metum (Susa) he could not disembark more than some 8 000 
men, mostly recruits, and IbO borsemeo Ills attempt to 
capture Hadrumetam strongly occupied by tho enemy mis 
earned but Ctc«ar possessed himself of the two beaports 
not fir distant from eith other Ituspina (Sihilil near Susa) 
and Little Lcptis Hero ho entrenched himsoif but his 
position was so insecure, Ahat he ke^it his cavalry m the 
ships and*the ships ready for sea and provided with a supply 
of water, in order fo re-embark at aiiv moment if he should 
be attacked by a superior force This however wns not 
necessary, for just at tlie ngbt time the ships that had been 
driven out of their course ^mied (3 Jan 70S) On tho 4S. 
yevy foUowiug dty Ctsar, whose army 8uiri.red m oonse- 
queuee of the arrangements made bv tliePompe ans from want 
of corn undertook with three legions an expedition xiito the 
interior of tho country but was attacked on the march not 
far from Euspina by the corps which Lnbienus had brought 
up to dislodge Cajsar from the coast As Labienus had ex- coaB ct nt 
clusively cavalry and archers and Ciesar almost nothing but Tusp di. 
infantry o1 ibe "lioe, fue ’legions were quickly Burroun'ded 
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and exposed to the musiles of the enemy, ^sithout oeing 
able to re alutq or to atticL with success doubt the 
dcployingtaf the entire Imo rel ered once more the flank« 
and spint«\il charges ssred the honour of their arms , but a 
retreat was unavoidable, and had Huspma not bpen sO near, 
the Jloorish jarclin wtfjld perij-ms liave accompluhed the 
same result liere ns the Partiiian tow at Carrh® 

Ccw* C®«'»r,whom tha day had fully convincid of the diflicrult^ 
w tion »t of the impending war, would not again cxpo«e his soldiers 
rcsfinx untn^ and di-couraged by the new mode of fighting to auy 
such attack but awaited tl c amvnl of his veteran legions 
The interval was employed m pronding some sort of com 
pensation against the cnishiog suTCnonty of the encmj lu 
the Weapons of distant warCiro Tho lacorj oration of the 
suitable men. from tl o fleet as Iigbt horsemen or archers la 
the land army could not be of much aiail The dirernoas 
whith Ca-iar procured wife somewhat more cffectuaL He 
succeeded m bringing into arms against Juba the Gstulian 
pastoral tribes -wacdenag on the southero ftlope of the great 
itias towards the Sahara for the commotions of the Jlanan 
and Sullau period bad reached even to them, and tbeir « 
digoatioa agaiii«t Poropems, who had at that tune made 
them subordinate to the Nomidian kings (in. &«) rendered 
them from the outset favourably inclined to the heir of the 
mightv llanos of whose Jogurthiae campugn they had still 
a uvely recollection. The liauretanian Kings IJogud m 
Tingia and Bocchus in Jol were Juba s natural rivals and to 
s cc/tam eitent long smee m alliance with Farther 

there still roamed in the border-region between the king 
doms of Juba and Bocdiustbe last of the Catdinijnans that 
Publius Sittius of I»ncena (P 168) who eighteen years 
before had become converted &om a baekrnpt Italian mer- 
chant into a Mauretoniao leader of free bandj and since 
that fame bad proenred (or himself a name and a body,of 
retainers amidst the Libyan quarrels Bocebus and Sittiua 
united fell on the ‘N umi dian land i&d occupied the 
important town of Cirta, and their attack as weH as that of 
the Gstnlians compelled kmg Juba to send a portion of his 
troops to his southern and western frontier^ Cte«ars situa 
faon, however, continued sufficieotly unpleasant His army 
was crowded together within a space of six square milrs 
tbongb tbe fleet conveyed corn the want of forage was as 
much felt by Cs are cavalrv as bv those of lompC'us 
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Wore Dpr^nchium Tbe ligH troops of tho eneinj 
remained notvMtbatandm" all tlie exertions of* C'oair so 
immeasunlily enpenor to nis, that it seemed alrJost impos 
flible to carrj aggres-^ne operations into the interior eren 
with ^eterjns It Scipio retired and abandoned the coiat 
tnivn*!, he might perhaps achieve a victory like those n hich 
the vizier of Orodes had won over Cmssus and Juba ovei 
Cuno, and lie could at least endlessly protract tlje nar 
Tbe simplest consideration suggested this plan of campngu , 
even Cato although far from a strategist, counselled its 
adoption, and olTered at tbe same time to cross with a corps 
to Italy and to call the republicaos to anus — which, amidst 
tbe utter confusion there, might very well meet with success 
But Cato could only advise, not command, Scipio the com 
mander-m-chief decided that the war should be earned on 
in the region of the coast This was a blunder, not merely 
inasmuch as they thereby dropped a plan of war promising a 
sure result, but also inasmuch as the region to which they 
transferred the war was m dangerous agitation, end a pood 
part of the army which they opposed to Ctssar was likewise in 
a troublesome temper The tearfully strict lerj,the carrying 
off of the supplies the devastating of tbe smaller townships 
the ilehng in general that they were being sacrificed for a 
cause uhicii from the first was foreign to them and was already- 
lost, bad exasperated the native population against theSoniau 
republicans lighting out their last struggle ot despair on 
African sod, aud tbe terrorist proceedings of the latter 
against all communities that were but suspected of indif- 
ference (P 435) had raised this exasperation to tbe most in- 
tense hatred The Afneso towns d*Tdared, wherever they 
could veulure to do so forCa-sar, among tbe Gietulians and 
tbe Libyans, wbo^erved in numl^rs among the light troops 
andeyen irf the legions, desertion was spreading But bciino 
•with all the obstinacy characteri'stic of folly persevered in his 
plan marched with all bis fttne &om Utica to appear before 
the towns of Eu*pina and Little Iieptis occupied br Ciesar, 
fumTsbed Hadrumetum to tb». north and Thapsus to tbe south 
(on the promontory Ihised Dm 4s) with strong garrisons and 
in conct-tt with Juba who likewise appeared before Buspina 
with all his troops not reqmrcd by tho delence of the 
frontier offered battle repeatcdlv to the enemy But Cm*»ap 
.'W!U».v‘inlvwl-to-w,aitJ'or lus veteronJ^rums 
another am\ ed and appeared on the bccdc ot stnft, Scipio and 
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Juba lost the to n«k a pitched battle, and Cjesar Lad 
EO means of compelling them to fight owmg to their catra- 
ordinary Rtpcnontr in light caraliy J»carl/ two months 
pa3«ed awar in marches and skirmishes in the neighbourhood 
of Ku'pirta'ond Thapsus which chiefij had rel-^ion to the 
finding out of the concealed store-pits (silos) common in the 
country, and to the extension of posts Ca»ar, compelled 
b} the enemy’s horsemen to keep as much as possible to the 
hcighti <Jt to cctec hia flitika bv eattencUed Uaji«, yet accos- 
tomed Ins soldier* gradually during this Laborious and appa 
rently cndle«a warfare to the foreign mode of fighting 
Fnend and foe hardly recognised the rapid general m the 
cautious master of fence who trained his men carefully and 
not unfrequcntlf in person, and they became almost puzzled 
by the miwlerly'sbU which di«pbycd itself os conspicuoudy 
in delaT as m promplitude of action, 
at At last Cir«ar, after being joined by his last reinforcement*. 

Taaptaa. made a lateral movement towards Tbapsus. Stipio hsd, as we 
hare said strongly g*"^'*'**'* thereby com 

mitted the blunder of presenting to his opponent an ebect 
of attack easy to he seized to this first error be eooo added 
tho second still I”* excusable blunder of now for the 
rescue ofThapsos g»rmg Ibe bittle.wbichCa'sar bad wished 
and Scipio had bitberto ngbtly refused on ground which 

£ laced the deci'io° in the bands of the infanttr of the line 
nmediatelr along the shore opposite to Cffi«ar’s camp, the 
legions of Sapio “*=d Juba appeared, the fore ranks ready 
for fighting, tne hinder ranks occupied in forming an en 
trenched camp , ut the same tune the gamsou of Thapsus 
prepared for a sallr Ciews camp-guard suffii^d to re- 
pulse the latter His legions accustomed to ■war, alreadr 
forming a correct estimate of the enemy, from the want of 
•precision m tbeif mode of arrayrond their lU-clhsed ranks, 
•while the entrenching was^ still going forward on that si^e 
and before eren the general ghee the signal, compelled a 
tmmpetcr to "ound for the attack, and afieanced along the 
whole line headed by Caesar himself who, when he saw his 
men adrance without waitingfor his orders galloped forward 
to lead them agam^t the enemy The right wing in ad 
ranee of the other diruion* fnghtened the line of elephants 
opposed to it — this was the last great battle m which these 
were employ^ — ^by throwing bullets and arrow*, so 
tha* they wheeled round on their own ranks The corcriag 
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fit! 1 of LatMe, Cato Btill iiude an attempt to bold the town 
through tlr-m, but be lodignantl/ rejected tlicir demand to 
let f hem Citit of nH put to diath tiit uotrustworthj utizcna 
of Utica o)^ plane and chow to let the last stronghold of 
the republicans fall mto the hands of the monarph mthout 
resistance rather than to profane, the last moments of the 
Po d<ajj republic b/ Bticb a innasaen. After he had partly by bis 
autbon,ty, partly bj hbenU largesses checked so far as he 
couH the fury of the soldiery ngamst the unfortunate 
Ulicans , after bt, had with touching solicitude furuished to 
those who preferred not to trust themselres to Ca-oar’a 
mercy the means for flight, and to those who wished to 
rtmam the opportunity of capitulating under the most 
tolerable conditions so far os his ability reached, and after 
haring thoroUohlj sati^hed lumself that he could render fo 
no ouc any further aid, he htid himself released from bis 
command, retired to his bcdchombcr, and plunged Jus sword 
into hia breast , . , 

Thi landfri Qf the Other fagitirc leaders only a ftw escaped The 
efthsre- gaialry that from Tliapsns encountered the bands of 
mis“* Sittius and were cot down or captured by them, tbeir 
dnib leaders Aframiis and Faustus were delivered up to Cnf«ar 
and, when tbe latter did not order fbeir immediate exeeu 
tion, they were ebin in a tumult by his reterans Tbe 
commander in chief iletellus Scipio with the fleet of the 
defeated party fell into the power of tbe cruisers of Sittms 
and wbeu thev were about to lay hands on him stabbed bun 
silf * &ng Juba, not unprepared for such an issue, had m 
that case resolved to die in a way which seemed to him 
befittiug a king and had caused an enormous funeral pile to 
be prepared in the market place of lus city Zama, which 
was intended to consume along with his body ad his treasures 
and the dead bodies of the whole citizens of Zama But 
the inhabitants of the town showed no desire to let them- 
selves be employed by way of decoration for tbe funeral rites 
of tbe Aiham SardauapaJus and they closed the gates against 
the king when fleeing from the battle-field he appeired, 
accompanied by Slarcns Petreius, before theu: city The 
king — one of those natures that become savage amidst a Lib of 
dazzling and lO'olent enjoyment and prepare for themselves 
even out of death an intoxicating feast — resorted with his 
companion to one of his country houses, caused a copious 
banquet to he served up aud at the close of tho feast 
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norchy Eisings of prefenders and republican conspiracies 
iniglit encuo and provoke nenr commotions, perhaps c\en 
nowrc>oliUion8 and restorations , but llie conlinuitj of the 
free republic tliat hsd been uninterrupted for flio hundred 
years was Siroken through, and monarchy was estabbshed 
throughout the range of the Itoxnan empire b/ the legiti 
mac) of nccompfisbid fact 

The constitutional stniptle was at an end and that if 
was 80, was proclaimed by Slnrcus Cato when he fell on his 
sword at Uticn For many years he had been the foremost 
man in the struggle of the legitimate republic against its 
oppressors , he had continued it long after he had ceased to 
cherish any hope of victory But iio« the struggle itself 
hid become impo«atble, the republic, which Jlircus Brutus 
had founded, was dead and neier to be reMved what were 
the republicans now to do on the earth? The trei»urp 
w as cnn-ied off the sentinels were thereby rehered w Iio could 
blame them if thev departed? There was more nobility 
and above all more judgment, in tho death of Cato than there 
hid been m his life tato ins anything but n great man 
blit with all that shortsifll tedue s, that perversity, that dry 
prolixity, and those spurious phrases which hare stamped 
mm lor his own and for all time, as tho ideal of uureQcct 
mg 'repubbeamsm and the farounte of all who make it 
their bobby, he wis ret the only man who honourably and 
conragtcmsly defended m the last struggle the great sy'tevn 
doomed to destru-tcon Just because the shrewdest lie 
feels it"elf inwardly annihilated before the simple truth, and 
because all the dignity and glory of human mture ultimately 
depend not on shrewdness but oa honestr Cato I as played a 
greater part m history than manv men far superior to biia 
m intellect It only elevates the deep and tragic significance 
of lus death t1 at be was himself a tool m truth it is just 
beeause Bon Quixote is a fool that he is a tragic figure It 
13 an aflecting fact that on tuat world stage on which so 
many great and wise men had moved and»acted the fool was 
destined to gire the epilogue He too died not in. rain 
It was a feartiilly striking protest of tl e republic agimst 
the monarchy, that the last republican went as the first mon 
nrchcamc, aprotest which toreasunder like gossamerall that 
so-called constitutional cliaroctcr with whicli Cwsar invested 
his monarchy, and exposed in all its hrpocntical falsehood 
the shibboleth of the reconciliation of all parties under the 
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fppia oE despotism grew np The iinrelcnlin" wirfaro 
s\t ich till, plio’it of the legitiinnte repul lie ccntti 

Ties from Ci sn h niid Brutus ilown to llinsVi ni^ Tncitu«, 
uav o\cn fir !ati.r, against tie Cc ann moriarcli) — a 
warfiro of l lots and of Utentun. — was tic legacy wlncli 
tlio d>ing rtto bcqneatlicd to I « in* mica Tins republican 
opposition borrowed from Caio its whole attitude — statolj, 
triusctn Ictital m its rl etoric prctt-otioiisl} rigid liopcltss, 
and fjjtliful to death and a cordingl^ it began even 
immediately after his death to naero ns a saint the muu 
who m Ih lijttiuio was not unfrequcntlr its laughing 
stock and its scandal But the greatest of these marks of 
respect was the inioluntary homage aihtcii Cusar rtn Icred 
to him when le made an exccj lion to Iho contemptuous 
clcrotncy with which he was wont to treat his opponents 
Bompcians as well as republicans in tl o case of Cato alone 
and pursued lum o\ea beyond tl o graio with that energetic 
hatred \rhcl\ practical statesmen nro wont to feel to sards 
nntagonists who oppose them in a domain of ideas which is 
as dangerous m thew new ss it lies beyond their reach 
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narcliy. Risings of pretenders and republican conspiracits 
might cn^ue and prorole neir comniorion«, perhaps eren 
ncTT reroJjdions and restora'wns, but thecontioinh of the 
free republic that had been uninterrupted for fire hundred 
years was 'oroken through, and monarchy was established 
throughout the range of the Roman empire hf the legiti- 
macy of acconiplishid fact 

The constitutional stmcgle was at an end , and that it 
was so, was proclaimed by ilamis Cato when he fell on liiS 
sword at TJtica, I or mam years he hid been the forcmo«t 
nan in the slruf^le of the legitimate republic against Jt« 
oppre^’ora , he had continued it, long after Le had cea«ed to 
cliensh anr hope of nctory But now the struggle it«elf 
had become impo-'ible, the republic, which Marcus Brutus 
had founded, rvas dead and never <0 be renred w hat were 
the republicans now to do on the earth ? The treasure 
wiscarricdofT thesiuhBeNwcrellierebrreliered, whocould 
blame them tf they departed? There was more nobility, 
and above all more juderoent, in tbe death of Cato than there 
Ind been in his life. Cato was anything but a great man 
but with all that shortsightedness, that pener«ity, that dry 

f rnbjttr, and those spurious phrases which hare stamped 
im, for his own and for all time os the ideal of unreflect- 
ing republieaimm and the firounte of all who make it 
their hobby, he was yet the only man who honourably and 
courtgeoD'ly defended m tbe last stni'^le the great system 
doomed to destruction. Jest because the sarewde^t he 
fcelS it«elf inwardly anniinated before the simple truth, and 
becauoe all the dignity and glorr of human nature ultimately 
depend not on shrewdness but os lione«tr Cato lias played a 
greater part in history than many meu far “upenor to hiia 
in intellect It only elevates the deep and tragic significance 
of his death, that be was himself a tool in troth it is just 
because Don Quixote isa fool that he isa tragic figure It 
13 an. affecting fact tbnCon that world stage, on which ‘so 
many great and W7»e men had moved andiactcd the fool was 
ilestined to give the epilogue He too died no* in. vain 
It was a fearfully striking protest of the republic against 
tne monarchy, that tbe last repobhean went as the first mon- 
arch came, a protect, which tore asunder hl.ego«taroer all that 
so-called constitutional character with whith tVsar inrested 
his monarchy, and exposed in all its hypocritical falsehood 
the ebibboleth of the reconciliation of all parties, under the 
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f ierformed by nigbt — % thorough contrast to the procession 
ike «lo-wnes3 with which Potnpeius moved from on I pHce to 
nnotber — was the astonishment of I is contempoi' ries and 
not the least among the causes of his success The mind 
was like t\ g body His remarkable power of mtuition 
revealed itself in the precision and ^iracticabilitv of all his 
arrangement'*, even nhere he gate orders inthoufc having 
seen with his own eyes His memory was matchless, sod it 
was easy for him to carry on seieral occupations simultane 
ously with equal self possession Although a gentlemin, a 
man of genius and a monarch he had still a heart So long 
as he bred he cliensl ed the purest veneration for his worthy 
mother Aurelia (1 is fit! er having died early) to his wiies 
and above all to bis daughter Juba he devoted an honourable 
affection which was not without tefler influence even on 
political affurs "With the ablest md most excellent men of 
lus time, of high and of humble rank lie mamtained noble re 
litions of mutual fidelity with each after 1 is kind As be 
himself never abandoned any of his partisans after the pusd' 
Hmmous aaduufeeliug tnanaer of Pompoms but adhered to 
Ins fr ends— and that not n erely from calculation— through 
good and bid times will out wavering several of tl ese such 
os Aulus Hirtius and Gams Alatius even after 1 is death gave 
noble testimonies of their attachment to him If m a nature 
so harmoniously orgini‘»ed tl ere is any one trait to be singled 
out as ehancteristic it is this— that he stood aloof from all 
ideology and everything fanciful As a* matter of co ^rse 
Cssar was a man of pass on for without passion there is no 
genius , but liis passion irasncverstronger tbaahe could con 
trol He had had h s season of youth and song love and wine 
had taken yovous possession ol Ins mind but with lum they 
did not penetrate tothe inmost core of his nature Litera 
ture occupied him long and tnroestlv hnt while Alexander 
could not sleep for th nkin" of the^Homenc Achilles C®sar 
in his sleepless hour'’ in ised on the inflections of the Latin 
noons and verbs made verses as everybody tl en did, 
hut thevwere weak on the other hand ho was interested m 
subjects of astronomy and natural eace wme wis 

and contini ed to be with Alexander the destroyer of care 
the temperate Homan after tie revels of I s youth were 
over avoided it entirely Around him as around all tl o?e 
whom the full 1 istre ot womaue love his dazzled m youth, 
fainter gl ams ol ^ ront nued 1 1 perishahlv to linger, even 
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Ciurtcier Tni new monarch of Borne, tbe first ruler of the whole 
afCKsir. domain of Roniano.Hellenicc5Tili$ation,Gaius Julius C«.'ar, 
IM. was ia hia fiftf-sixlh year (bom 12 Julr 052?) when the 
battle of Tbapaus, tbe last link in a loDgclainof momentoiia 
Tictories, placed tbe decistonof the Juture of the world in bis 
bands. Few men hare had their elastid^ so thorooghlj' 
pat to the proof as Osesar— the sole creatite genius produced 
by Borne, and the last produced hr the ancient world, which 
accordingly mo\ed on in the tnc4 tliat he marked out for 
it until Its sun had set. Sprung one of tbe oldest 
noble families of Latiom — which traced back its Imeage to 
tbe^roea of the Hiad and the kings of Borne, and in fact to 
the venus-Aphrodite common toboth nations— he spent the 
years of his boyhood and earic manhood as the gente« youth 
of that epoch were rfont to spefld them- He had tasted the 
sweetness as well as the bitterness of the cop of fiiihionable 
life, had recited and declaimed, had praetised literature and 
madererses m his idle boon, fai^^rosecated lorff-intrigues of 
erery sort, and got himsel{ initiated into aE the mysteries, of 
sharing, curls, and rufQes pertaining to the toilette- wisdom of 
the day, as well as into theCir more mysftriousartof alway" 
borrowing and nercr paying. Bat the flexible steel <Jf that 
nature was proof agamst erea these dissipated and flighty 
courses ; Casar retained both his bodily Tigour and his el^ 
ticity of mind and heart unimpaired- In fencing and in 
lading he was a match for any of his soldiers, and his swim- 
ming eared his life at Alexandria; tbe incredible rapidity of 
bis journeys which usuaUy for the sake of gaining time were 
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pcrrormctl ni;;ht — *1 ihorough roiitnsl to Uie prt)cc«sioii 
like “lownc^a with winch Pomptiusmotid frtv'n onl jilict to 
another — wis the Astoni'*i>intnt of lus coHtcmpc»Jtni.3 and 
not the lensl among the of his sncccas -The mind 

was like Ihf body ITis remarknblo powtr ot intuition 
rcTcn’ed itsilf m the prcciMon and ^incticabilitf of all Ins 
arranffiments, eten where he g^\e orders without having 
seen with his own ores Ills memory was imtchles*, and it 
was easy for him to carry on seieral occupations simnlfane- 
oii*»ly with equal self-po^^e^sion Although a gentleman, n 
man of genius, nod n monarch ho bad still a Iirart bo long 
ns he hied ho cherished the purcHicneralion for his worthi 
mother Aurvha (hvs father having died carlj] to his wives 
and above all to his daughter Julia lie deiotid an honourablo 
afTiction which was not without reflex influenco eicn on 
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Gifts such as these could not ful to pioduee a statesman , 

From ttrly youth aecordinsly Cwar was a statpan*,,, V + 1 , “ * 

deepest seV.e of ti e term ^ jTta STaoXtr"™ 

which man JS to propose to himaelf— the polifical 

imhtary mteUectual antf noral regeneration o'f his o^-n 
deeply dcci) ed nation, and of the sWl more deeply deeaiS 
Helltmc nation ultimately aim to Ins own The har<? 
school of thirty years experience changed 1 is news, as to 
t ie means by which this aim was to he reached, his a,m 
itselt remamed the same mthetimes of his hopeless humiln 
tion and of his unlimited plenitude of power m tl e hn es 
when as demagogue and conspuator he stole towards it by 
paths of dailness andin thosewhen as joint possessor of the 
supreme power and then asmouarch he worked at bis task 
in the full light of day before the eyes of the world All 
the measures of a permanent kind that proceeded from him 
at the most \anou3 times assume their approi nate places m 
the great building-nlao We cannot therefore properly 
speak of isolated achievements of Caisar he did Whine 
isolated With justice men commend Crenr the orator for 
Jis masculine eloquence wl icb scorning all the arts of 
the iil'ocite 1 ke a clear flame at once enl ghtened and 
warmed With justice men admire m Cmsar the author the 
inimitable flimnlicitv of tho *1 ® 


,7, . .uvi* ouuiiiv m uu»ar loe author thp 

inimitable aimpUcity of the composition the unique punty 
and beauty tl e auguage Viib justice the c^aSS 
masters of war of all times have praised C»»ir tl e ^eral 
who in a singular degree disregardiog roittine and trWtion 
knew always how to find out the mod© of ^rarfare by wCich 


knew always how to find out the mod© of ^rarfare by wCich 
in the giieu case the enemy was conquered, and which was 
consequently in tl e given ca<e the t one m hn JfiK ^ 
certamtj of donation found tl e proper means ^5® 

gho rf,e. deto « a re^dy ^ 

Orange ftnd*ended the caihraign in\anablv witT, ^ ♦ * 

who managed that element of warfjie thetreatmeSo7 
serves to distinguish militarv*. emi from th© 
nb.ld; of .n o£cof-,l.e .o'pid n.“ o^ot “f 
unsurpassed perfection and found tie cuaranfk© * 
not m tl 0 „ a.s„o„ct, of l„, f.™, e ^le™, 7f 

thiir mo\ements not in loi c nrenarafiAT, v I ® ceienty ol 
bold oction oven vr.th ...vdfvjjfnte moan, ‘ d? tb»o 
wore vutb Ca-ar mere .oc nda., mattem ]„„„„„ do„M 
a event orator, anti or and gonwal but bo beoamo oaoTof 
tbt,c,mortIj bccaute bona, a coa,u„„ato Matemaaa. Th, 
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goTernment of praetorians to come mto existence If he bad 
a preference for any one form of services rendered to tbe 
state, it was for the sciences and arts of p^ice rither than 
for those of •aar The most remarkable peculnnty of Ins 
action as a statesman was its perfect harmony * In reabty 
all tbe conditions for this most diffipilt of all human func- 
tions were united in C»sar A thorough realist, he never 
allowed the images of the past or venerable tradition to 
disturb him , with him nothing was of value m poUtfes but 
the living present and the law of reason, just as in grammar 
he set aside historical and antiquinan research and re- 
cognised nothing but ou the one hand the living tmta 
ZogKcadi and on the other hand the rule of symmetry A 
born ruler, he governed the mmds of men as the wind drives 
the clouds, and compelled the most heterogeneous natures to 
place themselves at uis service — the smooth citizen and the 
rough subaltern, tbe noble matrons of Koroo and the fair 
pniice^ses of Egypt and Mauretania, tbe bnUiant cavalry- 
officer and tbe caiculacmg banker His talent for organisa- 
tion was marvellous, no statesman has ever compelled 
alliances, no general has ever collected an army out of un 
yielding and refractory elements with such decision, and 
kept them togetlier with such finnnes*, os C-esar dis 
played in constraiamg and upholding his coohtions and lus 
legions , never did regent juage his in«trurocnts and assign 
each to the place appropriate lor him with so acute an eye 
He was monarch but he never played the king Even when 
absolute lord of Borne he retained the deportment ol^the 
party-leader , perfectly pliant and smooth, easy and charming 
in conversation complaisant towards every one, it seemed 
as if he vvished to be nothing but the first among his 
peers Caisar entijely avoided the blunder of bo many men 
otherwise on an equality Tith him who have carried into 
politics the tone of military command, however much 
occasion his disagreeable rel rtion? with the senate gave for 
it, he never reserted to outrages aueh as that of the 
eighteenth Brumaire Cssar was monarch, but he was 
never seized with the giddiness of the tyrant He is per 
haps the only one among the mighty men of the earth, who 
in great matters and little never acted according to mclioa- 
tiou or caprice but always without exception according to 
his dutv as ruler, and who when he looked back, on lus life, 
found doubtless erroneous calculations to deplore, but no 
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fiKe step of pa'»sion to regret. Tliece is nothing in tha 
history of. CfCaar’s lift, which even on a small scale* can be 
compared Vrith those poetico sensual ebullitions — such as tlie 
murder of Kleitoa or the burning of PersepoUs — which the 
history of lls 3 great predecessor in tho East records. He is, 
in fine, perhaps the only, one of those mighty men, who has 
pnr'feruM to the ead of bis career the ststesmaa’s ttci of 
discriminating between the possible and the inipO'’sible, and 
has not broken down in the task which for nobly gifted 
natures is the moat difiicnlt of all — the task of recognising, 
when on the pmnicle of success, its natural limits What 
was possible he performed, and neierleft the possible good 
undone for the sake of the impossible better, nei er disdained 
at least to initigite by palliatives evils that were incurable 
But where he recognised that fate bad spoken, he always 
obeyed Alojander on tbe Hi pbasis Jfapoleou at jroscow 
turned back because they were compelled to do bo, and were 
muigaant at destiny for bestowing even on its faiountes 
merely limited successes, Cesar turned back voluntarily 
on the Thames aodootheBhme. and atthoBanubo and tlie 
Euphrates thought not of unbounded plans of world-coo* 
quMt, but merely of carrying into effect a welI*coDSidered 
regulation of the frontiers 

buck was this unique man, whom it seems so easy and yet 
18 so infinitely difficult to describe His whole nature is 
ti-TfrepafeoS , sod trsdjtioa preserres OiOfe copious 

and luoro vmd infonnation regarding bun than regarding 
anv bf his peers in the ancient world Of such a person our 
conceptions may well vary in point of BhaUowness or depth, 
but they cannot be, etnctly speaking, dilTereut , tp every dot 
utterly peis erted inquirer the grand figure has exhibited the 
same essential features, and vet no one has succeeded in re- 
producing it to tbe life The BOcret lies in lii perfection 
In his character as a man ps well as in bis place in history, 
Cffi^ar occupies a position where the great contrasts of 
existence meet and balance each other *Of the mightiest 
creative power and yet at tbe eame time of tfie most peno. 
trating judgment, no longer a vouth and not yet an old 
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man , of tho higlicst i ncrg\ of mil and tlic capiritv ot 

oxttutKiv , Cited v.itU rojuiblicau idtaH nod ft thc^-xmctime 
born to be a king a Homan tn the dotpi 't of Jus 

nature ntnl -vet olkd to ncoimleand con bine in lumstlf as 
will IS in t^eoniervorJd tbe Roman and t! ellillenic 
of culture — Ct^ ir was tho entire nnii ptrCct man Atiord 
tngl) wc mi«3 m him iiioro than m anj other Instoruol per- 
sonage wiiat nn, tailed (haractcnstic Catun**, Mhicli^n, m 
reality nothing else than dcxiatious from the natural counso 
of human deielopmtnt "W hat in Cr^ar pa««es for such at tho 
first sujioTficial glance 1 ^ \\1 eii nioro closely ob^tneiS, seen 
to ho till- peculiarity not of the indixidual but of the epoch 
of culture or of the nation Ins toiithful adventure^ for 
instance Mens common to him min all Iiw more gifltd con 
temporaries of like position Ins unpooticnl but strongly 
logical Umperaraent was tlic temperament of Romans la 
ccnenl It formed part also of Cmsara full humauitv that 
ho was m tl 0 bigheat degree influencvd by the conditions of 
timo and place tor there is no abstract butnanity 'the Jtnng 
man cannot but occupy a place in a gixen nalionality and m 
a definite line of culrun. Cwaar was n perfi*ct uinii just 
because he more than any other placed himself nmidat the 
currents of his time and because he more than am other 
pos‘ie8sedtheea«ential peculiarity of tho Roman nation-— pne 
tical aptitude as a citizen— m perfection for his lleUcmstn 
m fact was onli the IIilleni«m which had been Ionf» inti 
mutely blended with the Italian natioirality But in this 
rery circumstance lies tho difficulty, we may perhaps say^the 
impossibililj , of depicting Cir'ar to the iiil As the artist 
can pamt oTerrtbing sate Only consummate beauty, so the 
histomn, when once in a thousand y ears he falls m with the 
perfect can only be,silt.nt rcgardiDgit For normality admits 
doubtless oflieing expresscil butitgnesus only thene<mti\o 
pQtionoftho absence of defect thg secret of nature xvl^reby 
m iier most finished mainld^tatioiis normality and ludin- 
duality are combined, is beyimd cxjiressiou Nothin<» is 
left Ibr us but to deem those fortunate u ho beheld this 
perfection and to gam some faint conception of it from the 
reflected lustre which rests impensUably on the works 
that wero the creation of this great nature. Tht.ee also, it 
IS true bear the stamp of the time The lionian hero him- 
self stood by the side of his youthful Greek predecessor not 
merely as an equal hut as a supwior, but the world had 
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mennwhile become old audits youthful lustre had faded The 
action of was no longer, hke that of Aleiander, a joy- 
ous marclfmg onward toward* a goal mdefiiiitelyremote , he 
built on, and out of, ruins, and was content to establish 
himself as'tolerably and as seccrely as poss ble within the 
ample but yet dehmte bounds once assigned to him ^ith 
rea«on therefore the debcate poetic tact of the nations Las 
not troubled it«elf about the unpoetical Poman, and has 
iniested the son of Philip alone with all the golden lustre of 
poetry, with all the rainbow hues of legend But with 
equal reason the political bit, of nations has during thousands 
or years again and ogam reverted to the lines which Ciesar 
drew, and the fact, that the peoples to whom the world 
belongs still at the present d ly designate the highest of their 
monarchs by liis name, convers a warning deeply significant 
and unhappily, fraught with shame 

If the old, in every respect ncious.state of things was to 
•s leotUi* be 6uccc«3fuilr got nd ©f and the commonwealth was to be 
oUf«rb«a. fenoTated, it was necessniy first of all thit the country 
should be practically tranquilued and that the ground 
should be cleared wm the dSins with which since the 
recent catastrophe it was ererywhere strewed In this w’ork 
Cssar set out the principle of the reconciliation of the , 
hitherto subsisting parties or to put it more correctly— for 
where the antagonistic pnneiples are irreconcilable, we can 
not speak of reconciliation— from the principle that the 

arena, on which the nobibty and the populace had hitherto 
contended with each other, was to be abandoned hj both 
parties, and that both were to meet together on the ground 
o^the new monarchiual constitution lirst of ajl therefore 
all the older quarrels of the republican past were regarded 
as done away lor ever and urevocably , While Ctesar gave 
orders that the statues of Suha which had been thrown 
down by the mob of the cppital on the news of the battlo.of 
Phanalns should be re-erected,*and thus recognised the fact 
that It b'^ame his torv atone to sit in judgment on that great 
roan, he at the same tune cancelled the last remaining efTects 
of bis exceptional laws recalled from exile tho«e who had 
been banished m the times of the Cinnan and Sertonau 
troubles and restored to the children of those outlawed by 
Sulla their forfiit^d pnvilege of eligibility to office In 
bke manner all those wore restored who in the prelimmary 
stage of the recent catastrophe had lost their oeat u> the 
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senate or their civil exialcncc through ecntenc© of the 
censors or political process especiallj" through tlip impench- 
ments raised on the basis of the exceptional Irf^s ot 702 52. 

Those alone who had put to death the pro<!-'nbetl for money 
remained, ns was reasonable, still nnderattamdel- andiLlo, 
tlie most cfaring condottiere of thejsenatorial party, was ei* 
eluded from tbe general pardon 

Tar more difficult than tiie settlement of the^e questions D •eoat*ni 
winch already belonged substantially to the past was the®f*e 
treatment ot the parties confronting each other at the ^®*"**'“-*t* 
moment — on the one hand Ctesar s own democratic adherents, 
on the other Land the orertbrouTi anstocncy That the 
former should be, if possible, still less satisfied than the 
latter with Cte«ar s conduct after the victory and with his 
summons to abandon the old standing ground of party, 
was to be expected Cesar himself desirea doubtle«s on tfie 
whole the same issue which Gaius Gracchus bad contem- 
plated, but the designs of the Cir«amns v\ere no longer 
those of the Gracchaus The Eoman popular party bad 
been driven onward in gradual progression from reform to 
revolution, from revolution to anarchy from anarchy to a 
war against property, they celebrated among themselves 
the niemon of the reign of terror and now adorned 
the tomb of Cntiliua as tonnerlvtbat of the Gracchi, with 
flowers and garlands they had placed themselves under 
Ctsar 8 banner because they expected him to do for them 
what Catilina had not been able to accomplish But 
as it speedily became plain tbat Cie'ar was very far ^rom 
intending to be the executor of Catihoa and that the 
utmost wjiich debtors might expect* from him was some 
alleviations of payment and modiBcations of procedure in- 
dignation found lojid vent m the inquiry Tor whom then had 
the popular party conquered if not for the people P and the 
rabble of this description, high apd low, out of pure chagrin 
at the mi«carnage ot their politico economic Saturnaha be(*an 
fir«t to coquet ufth the Pompeians and then even durmg 
CaiSJfs ab'sence of nearly two years from Italy (Jon TOG — 4S-»7 
autumn 707) to mstigate there asecoud civil war inthm the 
first 

The piwtor Sfarcus Cslms Bufus a good aristocrat and (M us and 
bad payer of debt'*, of some talent and much culture 
aa’fft’iv/ivA ft'is’it, wiA-ss WihAvte •«» \\,t, Oitfirde ani m Wjd 

Porum one of the most lealous diompions for Cffi^ar, proposed 
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to tbe people — ^without 1>eug JDstructed from nny liigher 
quarter tc^do sq — a law which granted to debtors a respite 
o£ «rx fears free of laterest, aad then when he n as opposed 
in this step^ proposed a second law which eren canceUed all 
claims from loans and current hou«e rents , whereupon the 
Caesarian senate depo efi him from his office It was just 
on the ere of the battle of Phar»alus, and tho balance in the 
great contest seemed to incline to the side of the Pompeians, 
Pufus entered into communication with the old eenatornn 
bandleader Milo and the two contnred a coanter-reiolii 
tion, whicli inscribed on its banner partly the republican 
constitution partly the cancelling of crecfitors' claims and 
the manumission of sJares Milo left his place of crife 
"AlassUia, and called the Pompeians and tl e slai c«lter J«mcn to 
arms in the region of Thiini, Eufus made arrangements to 
seize the town ot Capua by armed slaves Buttle latter 
plan was detected before its execution and frustrated by the 
Capuan inilitia Quintus Ptdius, who ndnneed witha legion 
into theterntorrof Tbuni scatUred the band making Iiaioo 
tiu re and tho fall of the two leaders put an end to the 
48 scandal (TOO) ^erertbelcss there was found m tlic follow 
47 ing year (707) a second fool the tribune of the people 
Doliuilt Publics Dolabclla.who equally insolvent but far from being 
cquilly gifted with bis predecessor )i)troduc«.d afre«h his 
law as to creditor*’ elnms and house rents, and with lis col 
league Lucius TrclKllius hignn on that point once mort* — it 
was the la«t hmo-^bc deniigogic war there were einous 
fniy* between the armed bands on both s des andsarious 
street riots till the eonimandaiit of Italy "Marcus Antonius 
ordered thomilitsmfi mterfin Ind soon nficrwar Is C«?s.ir s 
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deIr^oc^'^t^c p^Tty to tUo piocc^a of decon\po8\t5on 'wLich lind Mramre* 
nlrcT Ij lu its ca«e adinnccdoltnost totheutuioatli^nit, he bad »* 
ou the other lund, xMth TcR.rcnce to tlio fohucr unatocnitK 
party pc'* essiuja fargreatcr\italit}, to j avo tlii, way for,nnt 
uutntt, its dissolution — i\bic}i tiino alone coiilti* accomplish 
— by a prJpcr combination of rciyession and concilntion 
Amongnnnorineasurts, Ciosar, eren from a natural sense of 
propriety, aioidcd CMsperating the fallen party bv empty 
sarcasm, bo did not triumph orcr bis connuereii 'fellow* 
burgesses • ho mentioned Pompoms often and always with 
respect, and caused bis atatuo overthrown by tlio people to 
bo ro-ereeted at the senile-hoiisc, arhen the latter was 
restored, in its earlier dislingmabed plate To political pro- 
secutions after tbo yictory Caisar assigned the narrowest 
possible limits No invostigation waa instituted into the 
Nations coracmmcations which tho cooatitiitvonal party bad 
held with nominal C'E'arwns C-tsar threw the piles of 
papera found in the euemy’a head quarters at Pliar«alu8 and 
Tliapsus mto the Rre unread, nod spared himself and the 
country from political processes against iDditidiials suspected 
of high treason Purthep, all tht common soldiers w ho bad 
i^ollowed their Eoman or proTmciiI ofllccrs into the contest 
against Oiesar ca ne off w’lth impunity Tbo sole except on 
' made was in the case of tl o«o Soman burgesse’ who had 
taken service m the army of the iNumidian King Juba , their 
property w as confiscated by way of penalty for their treason 
Even to the otBcera of the couquered party Cssar hud 
granted unlimited pardon up to the clov© of the Spani3h<;am 
paigu of 705 but he became convinced that m tins he had gone <9 
too far and that the removal at least^f the leaders among 
them wasmevitable The rule by which ho was thencelorth 
guided was that every one who after the capitulation of Ilerda 
had served* as an officer m tl e enemy s army or had sat in 
the opposition senate if he survived the close of the struggle, 
forfeited his property and hi^-politfcal rights and was banisl ed 
from Italy for Efi \f he did not suvvue the close of the 
struggle his property at least fell to the state but anyone 
of these, who had formerly aciepted pardon from C-esar and 
was once more found in the ranks of the enemy in that case 
forfeited bis life These rules were however materially 

• The tnumph After tl e T vttle of UqhAv rol>SKjneotIy to te meat oned 
jrabob y fanJ ■'<< vnee oal) to the Lot tamaiis «rho «er «1 In great oumberi 
In the conquered n uiy 
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mocLfied in the execution The sentence of death was actu 
all) executed oi^y against aTCnr feu of the numerous back- 
sliders In the confiscation of the property of the f dlen not 
only were the debts attaching to the soieral portions of tl o 
estate as wdJl as the claims of the widows for thpir downcs 
paid off as was reasonable, but a portion of the paternal 
estate was left also to the children of the dcceastd Lastly 
not a ffw of thee, who in can«eqHence of tho^e rules wen. 
liable to punishment and confivntion of property , were at 
once pardoned entirtly or got ofl witli fines like tl o African 
capitalists who were impressed as members of tl c ecnife of 
Utica And cren the others almost without exception got 
their freedom and property restored tothtm jf ttn.\ could 
only prevail on tliemstlves to petition Caior to tl at efilct , 
on several who declined to do so, such is tl e consular jrarciis 
Marcellui pardon was eitn contlrrtd unasked an! ulli 
44 maMy in 710 a general aniDCsty was i-sued for all who were 
still unrecalled , , , , , . 

Amnwir Tlie n publican opposition submitted to be pardoned , but 
it was not reconciled Discontent with the new orJtrof 
things and cxiipcntion ogamst the iinnontcd ftihr wtro 
general lor open political rciistmee there was indeed 
no further opportnnitv— it was Innlly wortli taking into 
account, that some opi o^itional tril unci on occasion of the 
q icstion of title acqiiind for themsilTci tl a repiibliftin 
crown of mart vrdom I vn dcmonrtnlive intervention againrt 
those who hiJ called Ciew hmg— but n piibiicanism 1 wind 
cTpr*'«s on all the nion dccidcdh ns nn opiK>«itioa of op nion 
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ftcUngs vnw ju3"e — the Ct'mwm h-id tljo \cont of it No 
course remained but to oicrawe theaiithor-i on jtIucIj no 
count men known «nd danecrons m a tittnrjr point of 
Mcw.euchaa Publius IS i;:idm3 ii»ulus and Aulus CAoiin, 
had more dipiculty m obtaining pirnu»sion to rctifm to Itnlj 
than other exilts, while the oppoaititnal irrittrs tolcratid in 
Italy were* subjtcted to a practical censorship the rtstramta 
of which were all the more annoiiiig that tho mcaiuro of 
pum*hmeiit to bo dreaded was utterly arbitrary •* llio 
nndergronnd machinations of tho overthrown parties against 
the new monarchy will Iw moro fitly eet fortli m anotinr 
connection Here it is sufitcu nt to say that ri«ings of pro- 
ttiiders ns well ns of rtpiiblicana were inctssantlr brewing 
tbroughout the Itoman empire, that the fiimis of ciul nnr 
kindled now by the Pompeians now bi tho republicans, 
again burit forth brightly at aarious places, and that in tlio 
capital then, was pcrjRtual conspiraca o>.ainsl tho lift, pf tho 
monarch But CTsar could not bo induced by tlift plots 
eacn to aurrouad hifnst.1f permanently with a bodv guard, 
nnd nsuallv contented Inrasclf with making knovirn the 
ditected conspimcies by nubltc placards Iloncitr inucli 
CiDsar was wont to treat all thm^ relating to his pewonal 
Bafetj with daring indifference, he could not po«»ibly conceal 
from luinsolf the serv serious danger with whith tins mass 
of malcontents thfOfitened not merelj him«clf but also liis 
creations If ncrertbeless, disregardiug nil the warning n^ar gof 
and urgency of bis friends, be witliout deluding himselffts Qc-ir^ 
to the implacability of tho scry oppoi ents to whom* lio ’t* ‘h* 
showed mercy persevered with manellous composure and*’"'*** 
eneigy m the course of pardoning by far the greater number 
of them he did so neither from tho chunlrous magnanimity 
of a proud, nor froyi the sentimental clemency of an effemi 
nate, nature?, but from the s»rrcct etateeniaoly consideration 
tlvit vanquished parties arc disposed of more rapidly and 
with less public injury by tbtir absorption within the state 
than by any attempt to extirpate them by proscnption or to 
eject them from the commonwealth by banishment Cic^ar 
could not for his high objects dispense with the couatitutional 
party itself, which m tact embraced not the anstocracy 
merely but all tbe elements of a free and national spirit 

• Any one who doslrfs to eompAr* tho «U and now hanl 1 ip* of h ithor* 
w 11 fi id opportun ly of do ug so in Ihe IcUcr of Oana (C c*ro AJ Fam. 
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nmon^ the Ttilian burf;e«««<, forhii 8ch"rnc% vrliieh con* 
tcmplaUH^ tho n.no\auon of t!ic Antiquated p*^ate, ho needed 
the whoJo masj of taleat, ruJlure, htreditar/ and seif 
acquired di}tincti>n, orlnch this parlj cnihraccd, aud m 
this stu'ie'bo mavneU haie namid thepanlomng of his 
pponents the finest rcuanl of riLtonr ^cooVdinglj the 
most prominent chiefs of tho defeated parties ircro indeed 
remoaed, but full pardon «as not trithhel 1 from the men cf 
the second and third nnl and c*p«f3?Jc of t?e jo«a"<.r 
goncntion, ther wen. tot liorotr, alfowed to sulk m 
|M$sive opposition hot were bv more or less pentle pressure 
induced to take an aetiso part m the new admin strahon, 
and to accept honour^ and ofiiixs from it Jks with Hemp 
tho fourth and Atilhainof Orange, so with C-C'-ir I is 
greatest difScuUies Ugun onlr after the eictory Everr 
Tvrolulionarj- conqueror learns bj expencoce tiat if after 
Tftnquishing ins opponents ho would not remain like Cinna 
and Sulla a mere part> chief but would like Henrj tie 
Fourth and illwoi of Onos© 8ub«tituto the welfare 
of the commonwtalth for the necrssanlr one-sided pro- 
rrammo of Ins on a fwrtf, for tl e momtnt all parties hu 
own as well as tho ranquisbed, omte against the new chief, 
and the more so the more great and pure hia idea of his 
sew Tocation The fnends of the constitution and the Pom 
ceians though domg homage with the lips to Catsor, bore 
TCt in heart a grudge either at monarebj- or at least at tho 
djnasty , the degonemte dcmocracr was m open rebellion 
Bgsfnst Cffsar from the moment of its perceinng that 
Cspsars objects were by no means its own even the per- 
sonal adherents of Cesar murroi red, when they found that 
their chief was establishing instead of a state ot condUiim a 
monarchy equal and just towards all and that the portions 
of gam accruing to tbeis weic> to be dimuuched br the 
acces ion of the ranquisbed This settlement of the com- 
monwealth was acceptable to no partr, and had to be 
imposed on his assomatea no less tiiaiuon hia opponents 
Cssar 8 oom position was now in a certain sense more im 
penfled than before the nctoty, but what he lo«t, the state 
gamed. By annihilating the parties and not eimply epanng 
the partisans but allowing erery man of talent or even 
merelr of good descent to attain to office irrespectire of his 
political p-ist he gained for his great build ng all the work- 
mg power extant in the state, and not only so, but the 
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roltnitarr or compul*on pnrt»cjpat»on nf men of all partit)i 
in liio fciine \toTk led llio n%tioB nt»o over impcrc^ptillv to 
lloncwK prepireil ),ryiitiil e fact tijit tlin rrconcilLtlion 
the jarticH wa< 1 >r tin. tnomrnt onij cjlcnnj and Uat 
t! e\ WLre 5r tie present much Icsi agivcil m ndlircnco 
to the new stilo of things tlan «f hatred Ca'^ar, 

did rot mi'lnd him 1 o knew well that anln;;om«nia Jose 
ihcir kiijincxa when hroupht into eneli ontwanl union nt d 
tint onh m thn waj" can the statesman anticipate the work 
< f time which alone la able finalh ti 1 cal bucJi a strift bp 
h) me the old pencration in the Jpravt Still Icaa did he inpiirc 
who intcal him or meditated hts a«sa»a)nation Like iMiy 
pinumestatcsmanho fcrrcd not the people for n.waixl-~iiot 
t »cn for the rcwanl of thtir lore — hut aacnficeJ tin faroiir 
of hneontcmjioranca for the Uc'vngof postintv, and aboM 
all for the pern n-ion to «are and renew his nation 
In attemj tin^’ to piie a d laded account of tbo modi ni Crwr# 
wliith the traiiailion was etfictcd from tho old to tl e new w«k 
alato of things we must first of all recollect that CT*ar 
cam© not to begin, but to complete Tlic plan of i new 
jiohtj BUited to lie times, long ago projcitid 1} Gams 
limechus bad been maintnmed by bis adherents and suc- 
i-essors with inero or Icas of spmt and succi«s hut without 
wavering Ca.aar, from the outset and as it wire bj hen. 
ditarr right the heal of the popular j arts, lad for thirtj 
scars borne aloft its banner without ever changing or Cscnso 
imith as coaeeahns 1 is colours 1 o ren afoed di niocrat cjven 
when monanli As ho accepted without limitation njarl 
of course from tl o preposterous projicts of Citilina and 
Clodius, tho 1 cnlnge of I is part^ as bt display cd the bitter* 
tst.cicn personal hatred to the omtoenc} and tho gunume 
anstocrats and a* 1 o retained unchanged the essential 
ideas of notnnn deniocracj*Mz allciiattOD of tlo burdens 
of-debtors, trausmanne colonization gradual equalisation of 
t! e differences of fights among the classes belongin'’ to the 
state, emancipation’ of tho eiecutne power from tlie'scnate, 
his rndnan-lij was so little at variance with democracy that 
democracy cn the contrarv only attained its completion and 
lulfilmcnt by means of that monarchy lor hisu ouarchj was 
not the Onental dcspolisin of dmne right but a monarchy 
aych as Gaius Gracchus wished to found, finch as Pericles 
and Cromwell founded — the rrprcseutation of the nation by 
the man in whom it puts eupreme and unlimited confidence 
VOL ir 2 a 
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MuScT i\\Q impv\Uc of its creator i genius noil lu the abscuco 
of n\i material citraueous complicationa, tl»»t moilarcby dc 
\clopcd itself more purely aud Ircelj than ouj sumiar state 
Irom Cajsar a time ns tlie sequel mil si ow aud^Gibhon has 
slioivn long*ago tho Homan system had only an external co 
hcrence and rtceived only a mccftanical extension, while 
internally it beenmo e\ cn with him utterly withered aud dead 
Ifiithocarlystaptsoftho autocracy andahoioill in Caesars 
0 rn '■oul (P 19*^) tlio hopeful dream of a combination of free 
popular dcielopmcnt and absolute rule was still chen«hed 
the goicrnment of the highl) gifted emperors of the Julian 
house soon taught men in ft tcrciWe lorra how fat it was 
possible to hold fire and water m tho same vessel Cmsare 
work was necci'arj and salutary, uot because it was or could 
bo fraught with blessing m itself hut because — with the 
national oi^ainzationof autiquitj, which was based on slaiery 
and was uttcrlv a stranger to republican constitutional rtpre 
scntation and m presence of the legitimate cinc constitution 
which in t) e cour o of live huudred vears had ripened into 
oligarchic absoliiti'*®— ftbsolute military monarchy was the 
copeatone log call) necessary and the least ct cmIs 'When 
onco the slaie 1 oltling aristocracy in Virginia and the Caro- 
Unas si all have core ed matters as far as their congeners m 
tl e Sullan Home C'e«anamsm will there too belegitimiscd 
m the MOW of the spirit of history • where it appears under 
otl er conditions ot development it is at ooco u caricature 
and a usurpation But history will not shbmit to curtad the 
true Carsar of 1 is due honour because her verdict maylead 
simplicity astraj in the presence of bod Gojaars and may give 
to roguery occasion for Ij ing and fraud She too is a Bible 
and if she cannot any more than the Bible binder the fool 
from misunderstamling aud the deni from quoting 1 cr, she 
too will be able to bear witT aud to requ te them both 
•The position of the ne vcl el ot^he state assumed formally, F,nnil 
a siogular shape C® ar was invested with the dictatorsh p ghaw of h« 
at first temporarily alter the return from Spam m 70o then 49] b(>w 
after \\ o battle ot Phaisalus from tl e autumn of 700 tor an 3 » o 

mdefinito ne lastly after tie battle of 11 apsus from tl e 
1st Jan 709 as an annual office, to which he was designated 4^ ■ 

* When this was wr t cn— fl the yrar 18^7-^00 owe could fo cscc how soon 
the m ght est slrug c ant tno t porous t tary as yet recorded human 
nnnats would sars the On ted States fnnn tb s i« ful tr al and secure the 
futu a ex stence of an ah I e self go t Ding fRcdou not to be pe mauently 
kept ii check by any local Cttsanan m 
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the repnhlicaa aversion to call the monarchy by its right name 
— to analyse the absolute authonty of the monarfcli into its 
lUilniQual constituent elements, which m truth was assu 
perfluous as it was logically mistaken, for absolute power by 
■nrtue of itavery nature withdraws itself from all specification 
That C'esar himself intended to ma'hnfacture his new kingly 
power out of this bundle of old and new offices and extra 
ordinary commissions, is a conjecture more naive than in 
gcuious Men of judgment will not require any proof either 
tliat C'esar intended to engraft on the commonwealth his su- 
preme power, not merely for a few years or even ns a personal 
office for an mdefinito period or for lift, somewhat like Sulla’s 
regency, but as an essential and permanent organ — m other 
words, as hereditary power — or that he selected for the new 
institution an appropnate and simple designation , for if it is 
a political blunder to create uarnes without substantial 
meaning, it is scarcely a less error to set up tbe substanco of 
plenary power without a name. Only it is not easy to 
determine what nas the formal shape chosen by C®sar, 
partly because m this period of transition tbe ophemerol and 
the porraaneut buildings are not clearly discriminated from 
each other, partly because the devotion of bis clients which 
already anticipated tlio nod of their master loaded bun with 
A multitude— offensive doubtless to himself— of decrees of 
confidence and laus conferring honours Least of all did 
the tribunician power furnish an available expression to 
designate the functions of the new chiefbf the state, foy the 
tribuno of the people constitutionally could not command 
but could only forbid otiiers commanding Nor could the new 
mouarchy »fitly attach itselt to tbe cdnsuiabip on account 
of the coIUgiato character that could not well be separated 
from this ojhce, Cxsar tqp laboured evidently to de^'rada 
this hitherto supreme roagistraty into an empty titlef and 
even uhen he undertook it,§id n*t ordmanly hold it for the 
whole year, but soon resigned it to subordiuute personages 
Iho dictatorship -nas practically tbe most prominent m point 
of frequency and delmiteness among Cassar 8 many offices, 
evidently because Caisar employed it m tlie significance 

which it had from of old in the constitution^ machinery 

as an extraordinary presidency for surmounting extraordinary 

cnscs On the other hand it was far from recommending 
itself as the expression of the new monarchy for it was a imT 
gistracy clothed w i tli an eiLCptional and unpopular character, 
and it avas mucli too narrow to embtneo the new irtonarcUv, 
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if CtpsarTfas inrcstn!— as sccn «9 to bare been the case and as 
from bis earlier. part> position it could bardlr beotbcrwise 
—not with the anotnalousSullan, butiritb (the limit of tune 
exetpted) Iho ordinary republican, dictatorship 
Cr<«- The ncw'namo of Impcrator, on ibo other brnd, ajipcars 

Jui*rilcT in crery respect tho a{fprDpnato formal expression for tbi. 

lien: monarchy ; just bocau«<* it is ueir, and no definite out- 
ward occasion for its lutnxliiclion is apparent. The new 
Mine might not bo put into old bottli s , hero is a new nanu. 
for the nen thing, and that name most pregnantly sums up 
what tho democratic party had already expressed m the 
Gabininu law, onlr witii le«s precision, os the function of its 
chief — tho concintration of official power (iw/vnum) m the 
liancis of a popular chief independent of the senate TV e 
find on Crsars coins, especially those of tho last period, 
alongside of the dictatorship the title of Imjientor prevailing, 
and in Ca^ar’a law as to political crimes tlic monarcli seems 
to hare been designated by this name, and, wbst is quite 
decisive tUe autbontv of Impcrator WHS given to Cssar not 
mcpclv for Ills own person, but also for Ins bodily or adopted 
descendants Accordingly the following times, though not 
immediately, connci-tcd tho monareby with the title of 
Imperator To lend to this new office at once a demoentic 
aniia religious sanction C®«ar probably intended to associate 
with it on the one hand the tnbunimu power, on the other 
the supreme pontificate, as heirlooms although it is only in 
tbeM*o of the supreme pne«thood that we have express te»- 
timonj toliishaungroideithereiJitarv In point olstate-lan 
the new office of Imperator was based on the position which 
the consuls or proconsuls occupJfcd outride of the jwnmuri, 
80 that not merely the military command, but the supreme 
ju licial and consequentir also the aduinistratire jiower, 
were included m it • The Imferator stood to the consul 
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lu 1 certam measure ns the latter stood to the pr^tor, 
inasmucli as their authority was eimilar kind, but m 
case of collision, as the pra?tor gare way to the consul so 
the consul gave nay to the Imperator , winch was aho 
distinctly njarked externally by the elevated int^enal chair 
placed between the two official seats of the consuls The 
authority of the Iinperalor was qualitatnely superior to the 
consular-proconaular, onlym so fir as the former pas not 
limited as respected time or space hut was held for life aud 
1 entable aud operative also m the capital , as the Imperator 
could not, while the consul could,be checked by colleagues of 
equal power and as all the restrictions placed in course of 
time on the original supreme official power — especially the 
obligation to gne place to the provocatio and to respect the 
advice of the senate — did not apply to the Imperator 
Inawoid thisnewofSceoflmperator was nothingelse than p^tsti 
the primitne regal office rt established for it was those very bLihme t 
restrictions— as respected the temporal and local limitation ‘*8* 
of power, the collegiate arraugemeDt and the co operation off®*’**' 
the senate or the community that was necessary m certain 
cases— winch distmimislied the consullrom tlie king fi 2o7 et 
«cg ) There is hardly a trait of the new monarchy winch was 
not found m the old the union of the supreme military, 
judicial, and admmistratire authority in the hands of the 
prince a religious presidency over the commonwealth , the 
right of issuing ordmances with binding power , the reduc 
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tion o the s<rutc to a coundl of state, the reriral of the 
patneute and cf tie jjrrfeetnre of the atr the peculiar 
qua3 hcreditarr character, for the constitution of Cvvir, 
tiartlrlibe lbo*e of Cromwell ami >apo’eon allowed the 
raonarch ti noRnoatt his su-mt-ssor under th^ f rms of 
adoption But still sinking than t5e«e analogies u 
the internal siniilantr of the njnnarcbr of S<?mii« I'll!! u-s 
and tlie monarchjof Cirsar, if thoee old iinj;? of Bomc with 
all thnr plenitud* of power liad yet been soTorti^nis of 
a fre«' communitv and tbemselrcs the projector? of the con 
mons against the nobOitc, C-r«ar too had not come to destror 
1 bertr bu* to fulfil >t, and pnnanlr to break the intolerable 
voke of theans’oeracT ^lo-needit «urpn«e us that Caf^ar 
aoTtbing but a political antiquarr, went back fire hundred 
rears to find the model for a rew state, for, seeing that 
the supreme tnaji^tracr of tie Honan cooimonwealib bad 
reraainra at all t ocs a roraltr restricted br a number or 
sp«.al laws, the idea of tl e regal ofReo il*elf had bf do 
roeaas become obsolete At reir ranous penods and froai 
terr diiTcreat s d« — lu tbe republican dictater^bin m the 
decemn-al power iaiLc»uIlantcgencr— ♦Icrehadbeeneren 
duna'’ the republic a practical rerumnee to >t , indeed bp a 
certaj log'oJ n“ce*sitT, whenerer an eiceptieoal power 
seemed to bo oecded the anliauted ibij>wibm, TrbiCtt was 
simplrBOthmg «!*« than th«. regal power «me intoplann 
eontradistnctino to tfce u*uaJ bmitcd imjimum Lastlr, 
outvrinl conMJentJjus alMj recomroendid tl is recurrence t'’ 
the Vortaer roraltr Mankmd have infinite diincnlfcr m 
reaching uew creation* and therefore chen-h the a neo deve- 
loped forms as sacredbeirlooin* Accordingly Cre^arrerrjudi 
ciously conpec ed himself with Serrins Tullius, in the •'airewar 
as «ub«equentlr Charlemagne connected himself with Ca?*ar 
and "Napoleon atteiap ed at leaSt *0 connect 6im«elf with 
Charlemagce He did ^ not in a circuitous way ssd 
secretly, bnt as well as Ll, aSccessor* la the mos’' op< n 
manner pc««ihle it was indeed the rerr'objeet of this con 
necnon to firda clear national and potralarfonnofcinKr^sion 
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wnation from that of SuIH vas, tint there \xaa placed 
alonj^side of the nftt\ooal commuQity, and op a IcTel with it, 
the Imperitor as the living and personal expression of the 
people In the formula used for political oaths there was 
added to tljo Jovis and the Penitcs of the Roniah people the 
Genius of the Imperator Ihe oufcvard badge of monarehj- 
was, according to the view universally diffused lu antiquity, 

• the image of the monarch on the coins , from the year 710 *l 
the head of Cffisar appears on those of the Eoniau state 
There could accordingly be no complaint at least on the 
score that Caisar left the public m the dark as to his vieiv ot 
1)13 position , as distinctly and as formally as possible ho 
camo forward not merely as monarch, but as rery king ot 
Home It is possible eren, although not exactly probable 
and at any rate of subordinate importance, that he had jt 
in Tiew to designate bis official power not with tho new 
name of Imnerator, but directly with the old one of king • 

Even an his lifetime many of his enemies as of his fnends 
were of opinion that he intended to hare biin'elf expressly 
nominated King of Borne , sereral indeed of bis most rehoment 
adherents suggested to him in different ways and at different 
times that he should assume the crown , roost strikingly of 
all, Marcus Antonius, when be as consul offered the diadem 
to Ciesar before all the people (15 Feb 710) But Cnssar It 
tViPSfl wrooosals without cxcention at once If he 
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at the same time took steps against those who made use of 
these mcideuts stir republican opposition, it by no means 
follo'jra fcaci t\\\a that bt vraa iiet lu. earnest Vas sejee 
tion, and as little lias proof been adduced that these 
mntations *tool». place at his bidding, with t}ie \jeiv of 
proparu^ the ntultitudet-fiir the unwonted spectacle of tite 
Homan diadem It may have been the uncalled for zeal oi 
Tehement adherents alone tlmt occasioned these incidents, 
it m-jy iuaAfo Mat ^saMDercfyperraittccfofercnsuggcs^ccf 
the scene with Antonms, in order to put an end m as 
marked a manner as possible to tl e incomenicnt go'sip bj a 
declinature made before tlie eyes of tho burgesses and 
inserted by supreme command even in the calendar of tlie 
state The probability is that Cirsar, who appreented alike 
the value of a ronvcnient formal designntioii and the an* 
tipathiea of the moicitudo which fasten more on tho names 
than on tho essence of things was re«olred to avoid the 
name of 1 lag as tainted with an nDcient eur»B and as more 
lamiliar to tho Homans of liis time when applied to the despots 
of the Hast than totheirown >*oma and Senius, and to appro- 
pnato tho substinco of ro^altv under the title of Imperator 
TneBsif But, whateiee may have been tho stile and title tho 
fiinerejgn ruler was there and accordingly the court csta 
blislied it^eli at once with all its due aecompaniinents of 
pomp insipidity, and emptiness Crsar appeared in public 
not in the robe of the consuls which was bordered with 
purqje stripes but In tho robi. wholly of purple whicli was 
recltoued in antiiju ty aa the proper regal attire, and rcccnod, 
Bitting oil his golden chair and without rising from it, the 
solemn rroecs«n,n ol the senito Tho festivals m his 
honour conimcmoratire of birthday, of aictorica, anl of 
TOWS filled the c^lcndir "W hen Cmsar came to the capital 
Ars pnmrjpiTi anls maref cd* forth in trooj*'s to great 
distances bo as to meet and c«cort him To bo near to bin 
began to bo of such important^, that the rents rose in the 
quarter of tho cil^ where ho lived I’crsof al intcnii.w« with 
him were rendered sodiiEcuh by the multitude of individuals 
soliciting audience that Cawar found himself compelled in 
man) cases to communicate even with his mlimato fnends 
111 wri lug and that persons even of the 1 ighcst rank had to 
wait for hours in tW antc>cbanibcr I’copio fiU non 
cltarl) than was flgn*<>ablc to C-esar himself ll at tber nc 
longer ajproachti] n fcllow-eitizen There aro-ea rastiarclu 
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c-vl instocracv, winch -vras in a tcraarkablc mantier at once Th* n»w 
new and oltl, and which had Bprim^outof the idea of cast jwnrcin 
ing into the shade the aristocmcyof the oligarclij by that of * 
rovaltj , the nobility bv the patriciate The patrician body still 
siibnstcd although without essential privileges rfs an order, 
m the cbaracter of a clo^e anstocrahcgmld(i 307), but as 
it could rcccne no new genle$ (i 205) it had dwindled awaj 
more and more m the course of cinturies and m Qusars 
time there nero not more than fifteen or sixteen patrieian 
penfea still in exi'itcnce Caisar, himaelf sprung from one of 
them got the right of creating new patrician conferred 
on the Impcrator hj decree ot tho people, and so established 
in contrast to the republican nobility, the new aristocracy of 
the patriciate which most liappilj combined all the reipusites 
of a monarchical aristocracy— the charm of anliqmti, entire 
dependence on tho goiernmeot, and total insignificance 
On all eides the new soiereignty rciealed it«elf 
Under a monarch thus practically unlimited there could 
hardly be room for a constitution at all— stdl ^ess for a con 
tmuance ol the IiUherto existing commonwealth based on 
tl c legal co-operation of the burgesses the senate, and the 
seicral magistrate' Ciosar fullv and definitely reierted to 
the tradition of tlie regal period tho burge«s assembly re 
mamtd— wliatit had already been in tl at period — by the side 
of and with the king the supremo and ultimato expression of 
thewiUof the soiercign people tie senate was brouf»ht 
back to its onginal destination of gnmg odiice to the ruler 
when he requested it and lastlv the ruler concentrated m 
bis person anewtbewholo magisterial authority bo thatthero 
existed no» indcpeudeut stAte official by Ins side any more 
than by the «ide of the kings of the earliest times 
In legislation tlie democratic monarch adhered to the slat on 
primitne maxim of Eomau*statc*law, that the community of 
the people m concert with the King convoking them had abne 
the power of organically regfilatiog the commonwealth and 
he had hts constitutive enactments regularly sauctioue'd by 
deerCh of the people The free energy and the authority 
naif moral, halt political whii.h the yea or nay of those old 
warr or assemblies had carried with it could not indeed be 
again m'tilled into the so-called comitia of this period the 
co-operation of the burgesses in legislation wh ch n the old 
constitution bad been extremely limited but real and In mg 
was in tho new practically an unsubstantial shadow There 
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waa therefore no need of Bpecial rcstrictiTe measurea 
against the comitia many-jtars eipenence bad shown tLat 
eve"y gOTernment — the oligarcbj as ivell as tbo monarch— 
easHj Lepton good terina with this formal "overeign Tbesa 
Ca?sarian comitia were an imp rtant element m fie Cssartan 
sj’stem aad indireet)/ *4>f practical significance, onljr m so 
far as they served to retain in principle the sovereignty 
of the people and to constitute an energetic protest against 
snltamsm 

Edict*. But at the same tune — is is not only obvious of itself but 
IS also distinctly stated — the other masini aNoof the oldest 
8ta*e law was revived by Csesar himself and not merely for 
the first time by his successors viz that what the supreme 
or rather sole magistrate commands is unconditionally valid 
so loug as he remains ui office, and tbit u 1 ilc legislation no 
doubt belongs only to the 1 and the burgcs«es m con 
cert the reyil edict is equivalent to law at least till tlie 
demission of its author 

Th«KMie TVhile tie democratic kiog thus conceded to the com. 

‘‘■the munity the people at least a formal share m the sovc* 

iMMrch* peignty it was bj no means his intention to dirido bis 

nunc 1 autuonty with wbit had bill erto been the governing body, 
the college of senators Tlie senate of Cffiiar w as to be— m 
a quite uiflerenk way from the later senate of Augustus— 
□othiog but a supremo council of slate nhicL be made u<e 
ot for advising w ith bun beforehand as to laws, and for the 
issi^ng of tl e more important administrative ordinances 
through it or at least under its name — for cases in fact oc 
curred where decrees^ of senate were issued, ufvv I ich none of 
the senators recited as present at their pn,| iration 1 ad any 
cognisance There were no matenal difficulties ot form in 
rLduciiigthesGUiitc toitsongioij debberatire pqsition which 
it liad overstepped more de facto than do jore but in tl s 
case it was necessary to protect hini«elf from practical res St 
nuce for the Homan senate was as much Jhe headquarters of 
the opposition to CT«ar as tlio Attic Areopagus was of tl o 
oj position to rtnclcs Chiefly for this riasoa the numher 
ot senators which bal Iithcrto amounted at most to six 
hundred m its normal condition (m SCO) and had beengreafly 
reduced by tl e recent cr «es vvis raised by extnordimry 
supplement to nine buDdred and at the same time to keep 
It at least up to tins marL, the number of qiue^tora to bo 
no nmated arnua Iv, that uof members annu'iUyadmitte I ta 
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tlio senate, was rawd from txrenty to fortj * The eitra- 
ordiuary filliug up of the Benito was uodertaVcn tlie mon 
arch alone In the ca'sc of tbo ordinaiy nddifions he secured 
to himself a permanent luQuencc tbrough the carcumstauco, 
that the electoral colleges were bound h\ Hw to'gixe tlieir 
xotes to the first twenty candidates for the quTstorshipwho 
xxerc pronded with letters of recommeodatioafrom the mon 
nrch , beside^, th^ crown was at liberty to confer the bo^orai^ 

1 igbts attaching to tlie qua-storship or to any oflice superioi to 
it, and consequently a seat m tlio senate m particular b^ 
way of exception even on mduidunls not qualified The 
selection of tho extraordinary members who were added 
natunll; fell m the main on adherents of the new order of 
things, mil introduced, along nith equUes of respectable 
standing, xanous dubious and plebeian personages mto the 
proud corpontion— former senators who had been erased 
irom tho roll by tho censor or in consequence of a judicial 
centenee, foreigners from Spam and Gml n ho hid to some 
extent to Icawi their Iiiliu in the ecnate, men litely sub- 
iltem officers who had uofc previously recened exen the 
equestrian nog sons of freedmen or of such as folloxved 
disbonounble trades, and other elements of a Jiho Lind 
Tho exclusive circles of the nobility, to xvbom tins chauge in 
the personal composition of the senate oitunllj gave the 
bitterest ofTence, sixv m it an lutentional dcprecntion 
of the TCrj institution it«elf C»sar wai not capable of 
such a self destructive policy lie was as determined not to 
let himself be governed bv ms council as lie was conviAed 
of the necessity of the institute m itself They might more 
correctly hi^ve tfiscerned in this proceeding the intention of 
the monarch to take iwiy from the senate its former cln 
racier of an exclji^iro representation of tlie oli»irchic 
aristocracy, Rnd to jnaLe it dnee more — what it liad been in 
thp regal period — a state council lypresenting all classes of 
persons belonging to the state through their most lutelhc^ut 
dements, and not Mecessinij excluding the man oJ humble 
birth Dr even tho foreigner just is those earliest kin^s 
miToduced non burgesses (i 71, 100, 2C6), Ctesar introduced 
non Italians into his senate 

TVhile the rule of the nobility was thus set aside and its Gove o 
existence undermined, and while the senate in its new form ««nt b 

• Accord ng to the probable cstmae fonnerlj' wsumewl ( I 360) thia ” 
wo ]J yield ou average aggregate cumber oficam ICOO to 1200 seuators ‘ 
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was merolj a tool of the monarch autocracv waa at the 
same time most ^trictlj carried out m tiie administration 
and government of the state and the whole executive was 
concentrated in the hands of t!ie monarch First of all 
the Imperator naturally decided in person everj» question of 
any moment Cusar wJs able to carry personal goremment 
to an extent which we puny men can hardly conceive and 
which 13 not to bo exi laiued solely from the unparalleled 
rapidity and decis on or I is working but has moreover its 
ground in a more general cause "When we see Cffisar Sulla, 
(rams Gracchus and Roman statesmen in general display 
mg throughout an activity which transcends our notions of 
human powers ofworkmg the reason lies not in any c! mges 
that human nature has undergone since that time but m 
the change wl ich has taken place •ince then in the organization 
of the household T1 c Bomao house was a machine in which 
even the intellectual powers of the slaves aud freedmen 
yielded their produce to the master, a master who knew 
how to govern these, worked as it were with countless minds 
It was tho leau ideal c{ bureaucratic lentrali’ation which 
ourcountiD'’ house system strives indeed zealously to mutate 
butremain8'’a3farbeBmdthe prototype as the modern power 
of capital 13 inferior to the ancient system of slavery Cffi«ap 
knew how to pro6t by tl is advantage wherever any post 
demanded special coufideocc, we see him filling it up on 
principli^so far as other considerations at all permit — with 
msflave« freedmen or ebents of humble birth ITis works 
as a whole show what no organizing genius like his could ac- 
complish with such an mstrument but to thp quest on I ow 
the details of tbe«e marvellous ieats were achievvJ wc have 
no adequate answer Bureaucracy resembles a maniifactorr 
111 this respect also that the woyk done *does npt appear as 
that of the iiidividnals who havo worked at it but as that 
of the manufactory wbirfi Btnmps it Tli s much onl^-'W 
quite clear that Cje^nr had no l elpci at all m lus work 
who exerted a personal nSucuce over it or was even so much 
as initiated inro the whole plan 1 o was not onlv tfe sok 
master workman but heworked also witl out eltiDcd asso- 
emtes merely vvith common labourers 

\\ itli respect to details as a matter of course in strictly 
political affiirs Ct aravoiled sofarasitwns at all pos*:b!e 
anv delegation of I s funct ons here it was inevitab e 
as espccnllv when during his frequent absence from Boim. L“ 
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lind iKcd of a liigW orgiti there, the person destined for 
till"* purpo’o was xignificantlj enough, not tjio legal dcpiit\ 
of the monarch, the prtfttt of the citj, hut n confidant 
witliout oflicnllj rccogn red jurisdiction, usually Caesar a 
hanker, tKt,cuuuiug and pliant I’hociucun mcrciuint Lucius 
Cornelius Ihlhus from Gades In ndniini-»lntion Ca?«ar Mas m 
Rbo\o all careful to tcsunio the l.e\8of the state-chest — officiitnw 
which tiiD •cmti- had appropriated to it<cJf after the (altof the 
regal power, autl by means of wUicli tt had po'^e-std itself 
of the goTcminent— and to entrust them only to thoic sor- 
aants wno Mith their per-ons Mere alKolntely and txclusirtlr 
(Icioted to him In respect of omi<.r*hip indeed tlio prnate 
means of the monarch remained, of coune, stnctU separate 
from the projiertr of the state, but Ca«ar took in land the 
administration ot the mIioIo financial and monetary system 
of tlio state, and conducted it entirely in the way in which 
he and the Homan grandees generally were wont to manage 
tlie administration of their own means and substance lor 
the future the lerytng of the provincial revenues and in the 
mam al«o the iratn«mcnt of the coina^ were entrusted to 
the slaves and freodnien of the Impcrator, and men of the 
senatorial order were excluded ftooi it— a n omeutous step, 
out ofwhich grew m course of time tho important class of 
procurator* oudileo '* impcnilUousclvold.” OCthccorcmor- laive 
ships on tho other hand, which, after they liad banded their porenicT- 
linanciftl business over to tlic new impenal tax receiver*, r-s 
were still more than they had formerly been eisentuilly 
miUtarj commands that ol Eg\ pt alone vras transferred to 
the monarch s^wn retainers Tho country of the L lie in a 
peculiar mnnner geograplucaUy \«-o!atcll and politically cen 
tralized was better fitted than any other district to bleak otT 
permanently^ under on able leader from tho central power, as 
the nttempts which had repeatedly been made by hard pressed 
Italian party chiels to establish llicmselTes there durin" the 
recent cri«is eufliciently prored Probably it was simply 
this consideration "that induced Ctesar not to declare tho 
hud ronnally a prormce, but to tolerate the comparitnely 
harmless Lagidm there and certainly for this rea«on the 
legions stationed m Egypt were not entrusted to a man 
belonging to the senate or in other words to the former 
government, but this command was^just like the posts of 
t« receirer* treated as a menial office (P 431) In general 
however the consideration had neiglit with Ca?«ar, that 'he 
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soldiers of Home should not lihe tho«e of Oriental kin^, 
he cormntaded hjr lackers It renamed the rule to entrust 
the more important goTeTner»lnp3 to tho^e •who tad been 
consuls the le «3 important to tfao e rrho tad he^n piretors, 
and once m'ore instead of the fiie years’ interra,* p"e«cnbed 
1^ tbelaivof702 (P 3243 thecommenceinentoftbegovemor* 
ship was in the ancient fashion directlrannexed to the cIo®e 
of the oiBcial functions m the mty On the other hand the 
distribution of the prormees among the qualified candidate* 
which had hitherto oeen arranged sometiines by decree of the 
people or senate somcbines by concert among the magis 
trates or by lot, passed to the monarch as the con 

Euls were frequently mduced to abdicate before the end of 
the rear and to mate room for aller-elected consuls (nmstile$ 
euffectl),as cioreorer the ntuDber of praitors annually nomi 
Dated was raised from eight to sixteen and the itomuutton 
of half of them waseotro ted to the Iroperatorin the same 
warasthatofthelairoftheoua^tors, and lastlr, as then, 
was res“rTed to the Impetator the right of nomuiating if 
not titular consuls, at anr rale titular praters and titular 
qus tors Cir*ar •ecured a «ullicient number of candidates 
aeeentab’e to bun for filling up the coremor«hip3, Tbnr 
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limits enjoined ty tto ’democratic past of the new monarch, 
m other words, of magistrates additional to the hmg him- 
self, to allow only the prefect of the city during the king’s 
absence and the tribunes and plebeian lediles appointed for 
protecting popular freedom to continue in enatimce, and to 
abolish tbe* consulship, the cenaor^np, the prretorsliip, the 
curule ledileship and the quiestorsliip • But Ca;<iar sub- 
sequently departed from this, be neither accepted the rojal 
title himself, nor did be cancel those renerable names inter 
woven with the glorious history of the republic The consul'’, 
prcetors, sediles, tribunes, andquaf'^tots retained substantially 
tbeir previous formal powers , neiertbeless their position was 
totally altered It was the political idea lying at the founda 
tion of the republic that the Boinan empire was identified 
mth the City of Borne, and m consistency with jt the mum 
cipol magistrates of the capital were treated throughout as 
magistrates of the empire In the monarchy of Cffi«ar that 
view and this consequence of it fell into abeyance, the 
magistrates of Home formed thenceforth only the first among 
the many municipalities of the empire and the consulship in 
particular became •& purely titular post which preserved a 
certain practicahmportance onlym nrtue of the reversion of 
aliiglier governorship annexed to it The fate, which the 
Botnan eommunity -had been wont to prepare for the van- 
quished, now by means of Caesar befel itself, iti sovereignty 
over the Bomon empire was converted into n limited com- 
munal freedom within the Bomin state • That at the samo 
time the number of the prsetovs and quaistors was doubled, 
has been alreidy mentioned, the same course was followed 
with the plehcwta •cdile'*, to whom two new “ cora-rddes” 
(adties Certalcs) were added to superintend the supplies of 
the capital The appointment to those offices remained with 
the community, and was subject to no teatriction as respected 
the consuls, tribunes ol the people ond plebeian tediles, 
wt have already adverted to the fact that the Imperator 
re«eried aright of proposal binding on the electors as regards 
the lislf of the prclors, curule rdiles and qujcstors to be 
annually nominated In general the ancient and sacred 
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inllidia of popular rrccdom were not touched , which, of 
course, did not present the indiridual refractory tribune of 
the pconlo froih being Bcnotisly interfered with and, in fact, 
deposed and enstd from tho roll of “crntors As tlit 
Imperator'rtas thus for all the more general ijnd more im- 
portant questions hw own iniiiistcr , as he controlled the 
linanees by his servants, and tho arm} by his adjutants, as 
the old rtpiiblican state-magistracies were agsm converted 
into municipal msgiatracics of tho city of Home, and as m 
addition to all this ho acquired tho right of liimself nomi- 
inting Ills successor — the autocracy was sufficiently esta- 
blished 

Th»rtai»- In the spiritual hierarchy on tho other hand Oc'ir, 
h enirchy althou'»h lie issued a detailed law respecting this portion of 
tho state-economy, made no material alteration, except that 
he attached tho supreme pontificate and tho augureiiip to 
the person of the regent, and partlj in connection with 
this, one now stall was crested m each of the three supreme 
colleges, and three new stalls m tho fourth coHece of the 
banquet' masters If the Homan state bienrchyhao hitherto 
served as a support to the ruling oligarch) , it ought render 
precisely tho same service to tbe new monarchy Ibo con«er 
Tstivo religious policy of tbe senate was transferred to the 
new kmcs of Home, wlien the strictly conseirative Tarro 
published about this time his “Antiquities of Divme Things," 
the great fundameutal rcpositorv ol Horasn state-theology, 
he could dedicate'it to tbe Ponti/ee iUaftmus Cmsar The 
fault lustre which tbe worship of Jons was still able to impart 
shone round the newly established throne , and the old 
national faith becatrfe m its lasv, stages the Tflstrument of a 
Cssaruin papacy, which, however, was Irom the outset but 
hollow and feeble , 

In judicial matter", first of all, tho old regal junsdiction 
jnrsJaon was te-establisbed As t^e king had originally beeojudgcjii 
crumnal and cinl caoscs, withdut being legally bound in tbe 
former to respect an appeal to the prertjgative of mercy m 
the people, or in the litter to commit the decision -of the 
question in dispute to jurymen, so C'esar claimed tbe ngbt 
of bringing capital causes as well as private processes for sole 
and final decision to his own bar, and Uispoaing of them m 
tbe event of bis presence personaflv, in tbe event of bis 
absence by tbo city-lieutenant In fact wo find him quite 
after the manner of the ancient kings, now sitting in judg- 
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mcnt itulilicl? m the ronun of the cnnitil on Itomnn hur- 
«£?» accused of hiRh treason, now bolujnjjn pnhtnl inquiry 
in lus liou-'e nganhii" the client pnnccs Accused of t!ic Jiko 
enme so that the onl) nririlego, winch the Homan hnrgisaos 
had as comjxired n ith too oilier subjetls of tlio 4 ing s tnis 
to hare consisti d in Iho publicity cl tl o judicial { rocedure 
But this n.>»ii'‘citatcd snpnmo jurisdiction of the kings 
although Cir«3r discharged its duties with iinpartnlijy and 
care could onh from the naturo of the caso iiiiJ practical 
npplication in cxciptional ca«k3 Tor the usual procedure Peitotlon of 
m cnuunal and eml causes llofotmcr republican mode of “ * 
administering justice was substantiallr n tamed Criminal 
causes were «tdl disposo<l of as fonnerlT before the different j 
jur\ commissions entitled to deal with tlogoienl crimes, 
eiMl causes partly before the court of inheritnneo or, as it 
was conmionlv etilUd of the cciduDicirt larfly beihre tlio 
single ju liccs , the supenntcndcnco of juaiorl proceedings 
was as formerly conducted m the capital chufly bs the 
prictors, in tho proruiecs bv the goicruors I’ohtical crimes 
too continued eion under the roonarcln to be rcfirnd to n 
jury commission the new ordinance, which Csrsar issued re 
spccting them, specified tlio acts legally punisliable with preci 
Bion and in a hbonl spirit which excluded all prosecution of 
opinions and it fixed as tlio pcoaltj not death but bamsh 
iiient As respects the selection of tl o j irymen w horn the 
seuatonal party dc«ired to see chosen exclusively from tho 
senate and the strict Gracchans cxclusmly from the eques- 
trian order, Ca?sar faithful to tho princijlcofreconcdingthc 
parties left the matter on the footing of the compromise law 
of Cotta (J^ ^ but with the modification — for whicli the 
way wasprobabiy prepared by the law of Pompeius of 090 (P lOi 
^17)— that the fr/£>;fni nfram who came Irom the lower ranks 
of the pcoplb were set asultf so that there was established a 
rating for jurj men of at least 400^00 sesterces (£4 000) and 
semtors and cqmtes now divided the tunctions ot jurymen 
which had so long ieen an apple of discord between them 
Tht» relations of tho regal and tho republican jurisdiction 
were on the wh le co ordinate so that any cause n ight I c 
entered upon as well before the kings bar as before tl e com 
potent republ can tribunal the latte- of course in the event 
of collision giving way if on tiie other band the one or tho 
otler tribunal had pronoiun-cd sentence, tie cause wa* 
thereby ficallj di3po«ed oi But in another wav the new 
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Appeal to kmg acquired the power of renting under certain circum- 
monarch judicial ‘leotence The tribune of the people 

might intenen/ so as to cancel — like anv other olBaal act — 
the sentence pronounced bj juirmen under the direction of a 
magistrate*, unless where special exceptional laws excluded 
the tnbumcian interees^ on — which was tlie ca«e rfith thejnrj - 
courts of the ccntumrtn and of the diiferent criniinal commia 
fiions mstituted br recent laws "U illi the exception of tl ese 
sentences, accordingly , the Imperator might bv > irtue of his 
tnbouician power annul any judgment of jurrmen, and 
particularly any deci« on m the ordinary pnrate process 
nefore aril jurymen, and might then by virtue of his 
supreme judicial prerogatire order the cause to be discu'«ed 
anew before himself ibus Ca^«ar established • by the^ideof 
his regal tnbunil of first and aole jnn«diction which was 
co-ordmate with the former ordinary tribunals a regal 
appellate jurisdiction and therebr onginated the legal lurm 
of appeal to a court of higher report, xrhich was thoroughly 
fu*«ign to the earlier procedure, and wbub was to be so im 
portant for the succeeding and even for modern, tunes 
Bnay of Ccrtaialy these uiaovatioo«, the ino«t important qf which 
tii«juJjcM] —the introduction of the pnsaplc of appeal-^nnot even 
•Tiwa recioued aWlutelran improua-ent, by no means healed 

thorouglilv the enis from which the Homan admiri«tmtion 
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part m it, on the imgistrates, the jury, the parties, eren 
the pnbbc who were apectatora, hut the moat incurable 
wounds were inflicted on justice by the doings of the advo- 
catc« In proportion as the parasitic plant of Itoman forensic 
eloquence fl jurished, all positire ideas of right bectme broken 
up, and the distinction, bo dilBcultjof apprehension by the 
public, between opinion and endence was m realitj expelled 
from the Konian cntnmal practice. “ A plain aimple de- 
fendint,” says a Eoman advocate of much experience at this 
period, “tnay be accused of any crime at pleisure whicli he 
lias or has not committed, and ivill be certainly condemned ” 
Numerous pleadings in cntmnal causes hace been preserved 
to us from tins epoch , there is hardly one of them which 
makes even a serioua attempt to fii the entnem question and 
to put luto proper shape the proof or counterproof * That the 
contemporary civil proceduro was likewise m various respects 
unsound, we need scarcely mention; it too suflVred from the 
effects of the party politics mixed up with all things, os for in- 
stance in the process of Publius Qiunctms {671— C73), where ed si 
the moat contradictory decisions were given according as 
Cinna or Sulla bad the a^endaocy in Borne , and the odi o- 
cates, frequently non-junats, produced here also intentionally 
and unintentionally abundance of confusion But it was 
implied in the nature of the case, that party mixed itself up 
with such matters only by war of exception, and that liere the 
quibbles of advocates could not so rapidly or so deeply break 
up the ideas ol right , accordmgly the civil pleadings which 
MO possess from this epoch, while not according to "our 
stricter ideas eflective compositions for their purpose, are yet 
of a far lessJibWlous and farsnore junsttc character than the 
contemporaty Bpeei.hes in CTimiml causes If C'esar per- 
mitted the curb imposed on advocates' eloquence by Poni- 
pcius (P 326)- to temaiiv oif even rendered it more severe, 
tVre was at least nothing Joatjby this, and much was 
gamed, m hen better selected lAiil better superintended magis- 
trates and jurymciivwere nomiuated and the palpable corrup 
tiou Old intimidation of the courts came to an end But 
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tl e ?icred «ense of nght and the reverence for the lair, 
\\hich it IS difficult to destroy in the minds of the multitude. 
It 13 still more difficult to reproduce Though the legislator 
did awaj irith ranous abuses, lie could not heal the root of 
the evil and it might be doubteduhethcr time wlnchcures 
erei3 thing curable, iroui'd in this case bnug relief 

The Bounn military system of this period was nearly iii 
the same condition as tbc Carthaginiin at the tune of 
Hannibal The govemiug classes furnished only the officers , 
the subjects, plebeians and proiincial* formed the army. 
The general was, financially and militarily, almost indepen 
dent of the cental goiernnient and, iibether m fortune or 
misfortune, substantially leA to htniscU and to tbo resource'^ 
of his province Civic aud even iiahonal spirit hadianisbed 
from tie army, and the e»} ril tie coiys was alone left ns -i 
bond of inward tmion- Ihe army had ceased to bo an 
iDstruinent of the commonwealth , in a pobtical point of new 
it had no will of its owu, but it was doubtle«s able to adopt 
that of the masttr who wielded it , in a luilitarv point of 
view it sank under the ordinary miserable Iciders into u 
disorganized useless nbWe but undur a n^ht gwienl it 
ittiined a imlitary perfection which the biirge s army could 
never reach The class of officers especiallv had deeply 
degenerated The higher ranis, senntors and equitcs grew 
more and more unused to arms "W liile formerh thtiv had 
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not a trace* of llio Letter clns'tcs could any longer be di^ 
covcntl Irt law tliw general oWipntion to bear amis still 
flub'<istcd , but tlio Itvj took plicc m tbe tno^t irregular and 
unfair manner , numerous persons liable to rtr\o wtro wbollj 
parsed over, while those once Icncd were retained thirty 
jears and Pong^r beneath the eagle j Ihe Homan burgess 
camlry now mtixl} >cgctnted ns a sort of mounted noble 
guard, whose pertumed ca^ahtrs amt cxnuisttc high bred 
horses only played a part in the fi«tnals of the capitil , the 
sosallcd burgtss mfantrj was n troop of incrceuanes swept 
together from the lowest ranks of the burgess population , 
tlie subjects turni’hcd the canlrt and the light troops cxclii 
siTelj", and began to bo more and more extensively cmplojed 
also m the infantry The posts of centurions in the legions, on 
which m the mode of warfaro of that time the cOicicncv of 
the diusions essentially depended, and to which according 
to the nalional inihtarj constitution tho aoldivr served his 
wav upward wall tho pike, were now not mcrclr rcguhrlj 
eouf<.tvcd aecordiwg to favour, but were not uufrcuucntK 
sold to tho highest bidder In tonscquciico of the bad 
financial jiianngttnont of tho po*cmmeiit and thovenalit) 
and fraud of the great majoritt of tho magistnlcs the paj. 
inent of the •'oldicra was tvtreniely dcftctnc, and irragular 
The ijece««ary consequence of this was, that in tho or- 
dinary cour 0 of things tho Iturnan armies pillaged tho 
pTOvmcials, mutinied against their olRccrs and ran off iii 
prcsoDco of tho cnomj mstaiiccs occurred wlien consider- 
able armies, such as tlie Macedonian armj of Piso in«O07 57 
(P 200) were without any proper defeat utterh ruined 
simply b} thip-iTiisconduct > Capable leaders on tho other 
Iniid, such as Pompeiiis, Ca«ar Oabmius formed doubtless 
out of the existing materials able and efficient, and to some 
extent exemplary, armies shut thc»o arnnes belonged far 
more to tl eir general than to the commonwealth Tho still 
nioro complete decnv of tho Bomaitmariae — which, moreover 
liad remained an object of nutiiathy to the Homans and had 
Tic'tr«been fully nationalised — sc ircely requires to be men 
tioned Here too, mall directions everything that could bo 
ruined had been reduced to rum under the oligarchic, 
government 

The reorganization of the Homan mihtary system by Cxsar K* 
was substsntJally limited to tlie asd sfrengihen 

lug of the rems of discipline, wlu^ had been relaxed under 


egg 
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tlie neglisrent and ucapible tupcnwion prenmisl^ sub- 
sisting ibc Iiomaii miiitnry systciu seemea to him neither 
tonetd, nor to be capable of, radical reform, he accepted the 
elements of the annj.jastaslTannibal had accepted them. 
The enactreent of Ins iDunicipal ordinance that, in order to 
the holding of a tnumcipal magistracy or Eitling tn the mcini- 
eipal council before the thirtieth year, three years’ sen ice 
on horseback — that u, as oflicir — or six jears’ service on 
foot should be reqtim.d, proves indeed that he wished to 
attract the better clasw to the army, but it proves equally 
tlearly that amidst the ever increasing prevalence of an un 
warlike epint in the nation he himselt held Jt no longer pos 
Bible to associate the bolding of an honorarr oiBce u ith the 
fulfilment of the time of semee unconditionally as hitherto 
This very circumstance serves to explain why C®sar made 
no attempt to re-e»tabh«b the Poman burgess-cavalry The 
levy was Mtter arranged, the tune of service was regnlated 
aud abndg^ , otherwise matters remained on the looting 
that the infantry of the line were rused chiefly from the 
lower orders of the Doman burmse«, the cavalry and the 
light loiintry^m the other eubjects That nothingwa* 
Ferep done for the reorganization of the fleet, IS surprumg Itnas 
ncncDsna. an injiovatiOD — hazardous beyond doubt even in the view of 
its author— to w^iich the imtrustwortby character of the 
cavalry lurmshed by the subjects compelled him (P 270), 
that Ciesar for the best time donated Irom the old Poman 
system of never figblmg with mercenane*, and incorporated 
Adjuivau in tile cavalry hii^ foreigner*, especially Germans An 
«.rth€ other innovation was the appointment ot adjutants of the 
legion with prmtonac powers ^Jeyoii legi<ifts^j>rj> pralore) 
Hitherto the military tribunes nominated partly hr the 
hurge«<es, partly by the governor concerned, had led the 
legions in such a way that six ofv.bem were placed over each 
legion, aud the command alternated among the^e , a single 
commandant of the legion vvan appomted by the general 
only as a temporary and extrarreUnarT ncaiure Hi suh 
sequent times on the other baud those colonels or«adju- 
tants of legions appear as a permanent and organic institu 
tion, and as nominated no longer by the governor wbom 
they obey, hut by tbe supreme command in Pome , both 
changes seem referable to (ke*ar s arrangements connected 
with the Gahinian law (P 104) The reason for the intro- 
duction of this important intervening step in the military 
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hierarchy must he sought partly la the neco'sitj for a more 
energetic centralization of the commAod, partly in the ftlt 
want ot nhle superior ofDcexs partly and hbove all ni tlie 
design of providing a counterpoise to the governor by as-^o- 
ciatuig Mitji bun one or more colonels uonunuted by the 
Imperator The most essential clui^ lu tlie military sy stem tJi« 
consisted m the institution of a pinuaoent military head in comtrindcr. 
the person of the Imperator, who, superseding tho previous 
immilitary and m every respect locapable governing corpora 
tion, united in liis hands the whole control of the army, and 
thus converted it from a direction which for the most part 
was merelv nominal into a real and energetic supreme com 
mand are not properly informed as to the position 

which this supreme command occupied towards the special 
commands hitherto omnipotent in their respective spheres 
Probably the analogy ot the relation subsisting between the 
prstor and the consul or the consul and the dictator servtd 
generally as a basis, so that, while the governor in his own 
right retained the supremo military authority in In'* province, 
tin, Imperator was entitled at any moment to take it away 
from him and assume it for himself or his delegates and, 
while the authority of the governor was confined to the 
province, that of the Imperator, like the regal and the earlier 
consulir authority, extended over tho whole empire More- 
over It IS extremely piobnble that now the nomination of the 
officers, both the military tribunes and the centurions, so fir 
as it had hitherto belonged to the governor,* as well as 
the nomination of the new odjutaiifs of the legion piissed 
directly into the iianda of the Imperator and m like mamitr 
even now tjic^srfrangement of the levies, tho bestowal of leav e 
of absence, and the more iciportaut criminal cases may hav e 
been submitted to,tlie judgment of the commander lu-chief 
IVith this Ifmitation of tlie^vowcrs of the governors and with 
\!io regulated control ot the Imperator, there was no great 
room to apprehend in future? eitlier that the armies might be 
utterly disorgani«jd or that tl ey might be converted into 
returners personally devoted to their respective officers 

But howeier decidedly and urgently the circumstances Cisar < 
pomted to military monarchy, and however d^tmctly Cresar litxy 
took tlie supreme command exclusively for himself 1 e was “ 
ncvertlieless not at all inclined to establish his authority 

* tv III the nomiDfitiDD of a part of the m I tary t ibu ts by the burgeesce 
(lu 3 3) Czs3T— ta ti t Biso n deuiocral— d d not lueddle 
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of by means of, and on, the army No doubt he deemed a 
UiB frontier stuiduig army uecessary for bis stite but oiil) becau e from 
Its geograpbjcal‘pQ»ilion it required n comprehensne regu 
Jation of the frontiers and permanent frontier garrisons 
Partly at caflier periods, partly during the recent cml war 
he had worked at the^ tranquilbving of Spain* and had 
eatablished strong positions for the defence ot the frontier 
in Africa along the great desert and in the Dorth«west of the 
empu-ehlong the line of the Uliinc, He occupied himself 
intli similar plans for the couiitncs on the Euphntes and 
on the Danube Aboie all be designed an expedition 
against the Parthians to arenge the da^ of Carrjias , be had 
destined three leare for this war, and was resolred to settle 
accounts with the‘«c dangerous ciieinies once for all and not 
less cautiously than thoroughly In hie manner be had pro- 
jected the scheme of attacking Bmrcbistas kiu^ of the Geto 
who was greatly extending Ins power on both sides of the 
Danube (P 201), o^d of protecting Italy in the north east 
by border-districts similar to tbo«e which he had created for it 
in Gaul On the other hand there » no e\ idence at all that 
Cffisar contemplated like Alexander an indefinite career 
of Victory , it is emd indeed that he bad intended to 
march from Partlua to the Caspian and from this to the 
Black Sea and then along its northern shores to the Danube, 
to annex to tbo eropwe all Scithia and Germany as far as 
the Nortbem Oceaa— which according tothenotionsof that 
time was not so very distant from the Jlcditerraneau — and 
to rttum home through Gaul but no authority at all 
de«eriing of credit vouches for the existence of these 
fabulous projects la the esse a state Tlwch like the 
Homan state of Ca^ar, aliradi iQclut]v.d a mass of barbaric 
eleo-ents difilcult to be controlled, and had still for centunes 
to come more than enough to do with \heir assimilation, 
such conquests even grantmg their military prachcabilitr 
would have been simnly bl&nde*;, far more bnlliant and far 
worse than the Indian expedition of Alexander Judging 
both from Casar’s conduct in Bntam and Gerraanv aod 
from the conduct of those who became the heirs of his 
political idea®, it is in a high degree probable that Cmsar 
Vi ith Scipio ^milianus call^ on the gods not to incTefl»e 
the empire, but to preserve it, and that bis schemes of 
conque-<t were confined to a settlement of the frontier — 
measured, it is true, by his own great >>cale — which should 
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eecuro tlio line of tlie Euphrates aod, instead of the vtry van 
able and militarily u^tiesa boundary of the empire 02 . the 
north east, should establish ano render detensible the line 
of the Danube 

But if remains a mere probability that Cx«lr ought not Attempts cl 
to be designated a world conqueror tlie same sense as Alex- ^ 
aiider and Kapoleon it 13 quite certain that his design iras 
not to rest ins new monarchy primarily on the supporf of the desjwtTn 
arm) nor generally to place the military authority aboro 
tlie civil, but to incorporate it with, and as far ns possible 
subordinito it to, the civil commounealth The mviluiblc 
pillars of 1 militiiy state, those old and far-famed Gallic 
legions, were honourably dissolved just on accouufc of the 
incompatibility of their esprit dc corps with a civil common- 
wealth, and their glorious names were only perpetuated m 
newly founded cmc commumties The soldiers presented 
by Ca-'ir with allotments of land on their discharge were not, 

Iito those of Sulla, settled together— as it w ere imhtanly— 
in colonies of their own, but, especially when they settled 
m Italy, were isolated as much as possible ind scattered 
throughout the peninsula except lu the case of the portions 
of tbo Cimpaniin land that remained at liis disposal where 
iwv ncgregition of the old soldiers of C'csar could not be 
avoided Cesar sought to solve tbe dilBcult task of keepmrr 
the soldiers of a standing aroiy withio tbe sphere of civiliifi? 
partlv by retaining the former arrangement which prescribed 
inerel) certain years of service, and not a service strictly 
const int, that is uninterrupted by any dismissal partfy by 
the already mentioned shortening of the term of sen ice winch 
oc,.aaioned -v^ptedier cb vnge tn tbe pvJr^oual composition of 
the army , partly bj the regular settlement of the soldiers w ho 
had served out tljeir time os agricultural colonists , partly 
and pnncipilly by 1 eepin^ tbe army aloof from Italy and 
generallj from the piopcr seats jf tbe civil and political life 
of the nation, and directing*tlie soldier to ihe points where 
according to the opinion ot the great king lie was alone m 
lua place — to the frontier stations, that be niw’ht ward off 
the extrineous foe Ihe true entenon a),io of 'the mditaty 
etate — the development of and the privileged position as- 
signed to the corps of guards— is not to be met w ith m tbe 
ca «0 of C®sar Although as respects tbe army on active 
goarh^ur^ue general 
lad been alieady long in existence (m 202) m Crnsirs 
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8v«tea it fell conipleteljinto tlie bacivjround lus pratorian 
cohort seems to Jiave raoentialiT consisted irerLli ot orderlv 
officers or non-military attendants, and never to have been 
a proper select corps eansequeacly never an object of 
jealonsy to the troops of the line "W hile Ca^ar thus as 
general prachcallT dropped the bodyguard, he still leas 
as king tolerated a guard round his person Although 
coD«taivfly beset by lurking as^^osstns and well aware of it 
h“ vet rejected the prt)po«a\ of the senate to institute a 
select guard disini«ed as soon ns things grew m some 
measure quiet the Spanish escort which he had made n«e of 
at first in the capital, and contented him'^ilf with the 
retmue of lictors sanctioned bv traditional u«age for the 
Itoman supreme magistrates itowerer much of the ideal of 
lua party and of his jouth— -the founding of a Pencleau 
goiemment in Home not bv virtue of the sword but by 
virtue of the confidence of the intioii~C»«ar had betn 



h\r Even tlio great democrat couMonh with diDlculty and 
irapcrfcctlj hold in check the powers which I e I tid unchained , 
thou'‘and3 of Bworda stiU Hen at his sign'd from the ec ih- 
bard, but thev no longer retunicd to the "cabbard nt Ins 
signal Fate la mightur than gcniui CTaaf desired to 
become thi? restorer of the cml commonwealth, and became 
the founder of the mihlary nionarclijr which ho abhorred, 
he overthrew the rtgimo m ari-^tocrats and bankers in the 
state, only to put a military regime in their place ftnd the 
commonwealth continuedasberorotobetyrannired and turned 
to proht by a privileged minont\ Anil jet it is a pm ilegi 
of the highest natures thus creatively to err The brilliant 
attempts of great men to realize the ideal, though the^ do 
not roach their aim form the best treasure of nations It 
was owing to the workof C'csar that the Roman military state 
did not becomo a police state till after the lapse of several 
centuries and that tho Roman Imperator«, honever little 
they otherwise resembled the great founder of their 
sovereignty, yet employed the soldier in the mam not 
against the mtizen but against the public foe and esteemed 
both nation and army too highly to place the latter as 
constable over the former 

lie regulation of financial matters occasioned compare Fnanmi 
tirely little difficulty in consequence of the solid foundations 
which the immense magnitude of the empire and the exclusion 
of the system of credit supplied If the state bad hitherto 
found itself m perpetual financial embvnssment the fault 
was far from chargeable on the inadequacy of the state j-eie 
nues on the contrary these bad of late years immenselyin- 
crea«ed To earlier aggregate income, which is estimated 
at 200 000 000 sesterces (m round numbers £2 000 000) 
there were added ^85 000 000 sesterces (f S50 000) by the 
erection of* the p^nnceojof Bithynia-Pontus and byna 
which increase along with the otler newly opened up or 
•{ugmented sources of roceme ■* especiafiy from the con 
stoutly increasing^produce of the taxes on luxuries far out 
we gUd tho loss of the Campanian rents Besides immense 
sums had been brought Irom extraordinary sources into 
the exchequer through LueuJlus Metellus Pompeius Cato 
and others I he cause ofthefinanLial embarrassments rather 
lav partly in the increase of the orduiarr and extraordinary 
exi^enditure partly m tl e d «ordcr of management Under 
the former head, the distribution of corn to the multitude 
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of the capital claimed exorbitant sums , t1 rough the exten 
63 Sion giipu to it bi Cato in CJl (1* l&l) the vearlv cxpendi 
ture fop that J urpo«e amounted to 30 000 000 "icsterces 
£S (£300 000) and after the abolitiou in COG of the conpen«a 
tion liithcrto paid U swallowed up even a fifth of the state 
rerennes The mihtai^ hed^et also had n«e4, s nee the 
gam«ons of Cilieui, Srna, and Gaul 1 ad been added to tho'O 
of Spam "Macedonia, and the other pronnees Among the 
extraofdman items of expcnditun. mu*t be named in the 
first place tl e great eo«t of fitting out fleet" on which for 
; example, fire Tears after the great nzzia of 1>S7, 3 1 000 000 
sesterces (£340 000) were expended at once Add to thistle 
%ery considerable sums which were con«umed in wars and 
warlike preparations suchasl*? 0000006e«terce'(£l60 000) 
paid at once to Piso merclr for tl e outfit of the "Macedo- 
nian amj 21 000000 8C"terces (£210 000)eien annuallTto 
Pomperas for the maintenance and par of tf e Spanish armr 
and similar sums to Ge"ar for the Gallic legion". But 
coQMdcrabte as were Uic"e demands made on the Boman es 
chequer, it would still bare been able probablr to me-t them 
1 ad not Its sdmin ‘Iralion once «o exemplary been affecte i 
by the uniTcr«al laxitr and dishonesty of this oge the 

t arnien*8 of the treasurr were often «o"pended merely 
ccause of the neglect to call up its outs'-andmg clam s. 
The magialrate" placed oter it, two of the qus*tors— young 
men aimuallr changcd—coutented tbem«elve3 at the best 
with inaction , among the official stsfl" of cleris and others, 
fornicrlr so justlr held in high esteem for jta integnh the 
wor«t abu«e3 now prerailed, more e»peaally since such posts 
bad come to be bought and "old» 

Fiiia'’<5al -^8 soon howerer as the threads of Soman state-finance 
1,'bnni cf were concentrated no longer as hitherto in the senate but in 
Cw the cabinet of Cip»ar, new lifis; stricter order and more 
compact connection at once perraded all the wheels amt 
spnogs of that great machine t The tRo institution" which 
originated with Ga us Gracchus and ate U'-e a gangrene mto 
the Eoman financial srstem — ^the lea^ ng of the d rect*taie« 
and the distributions of gram — were partly aboL"hed partiv 
remodelled. Cmsar wished not like his predecessor to hold 
the nobiUtr m chet^ by the bmker-aristocracy and the 
populace of the capital bat to "et them aside and to del rer 
tl c commonwealth from all paras tes wl ether high or low 
end therefore he went id the^ two important questions not 
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eompasa of .Attic lift. lal rctnamcd « municpal 
ma'ttr into an organic nis*itiilion of sta o, anti trails omieil 
an arrangement which waa a burJtn nml a dL'graee to the 
comiaonwcaUh into the Gr<t of those msti*utions — m modem 
times cquaWj numerous an I benencul — wlcn? the infinite 
depth ot human «nij'as| on contends with the infinite depth 
ofhuman !ni*crT 

Tb* WJt In additxin to these fundamental rcfoims a thorough rtn 

i‘'iaa» jiQf, pf income and eipendituru look place The ordi 
itanr tteras of income a»ro occrjwberc n^gulated and fixed 
Exemption from taxation was conferred On no a few com 
munitics and ocn on whole distncts, whether indirectly hr 
the bestowal of the Koman or Latin franchise ordircctlrbj 
apccial privilege it was obtaiULi tg br all the bicilnn 
communities* in tin. former bv tfco town of Ilioa in the 
latter, war Still greaUr was the number of thex wbost 
proportion cf tribute was lower^ ^tht communities in 
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the shape of forced loan, compulsory present or fine, from 
the dependent comiuumtiea and dynasts and the ptcumnry 
penalties inipo«ed m a similar Tiay by judicial "jentence, or 
eimply hy sending an order to pay on individual wealthy 
Eomaos , and aboi o all tlimgs tl e proceeds from ihe estates 
of Ins deftatfed opponents How prqjluctive these sourcea of 
income were we may learn from the fact that the fine of 
the Afucau capitalists who sat m the opposition senate 
alone amounted to 100 OOO 000 sesterces (A1 000 OOO) and 
tho price pa d by the pnrehaseraol the property of Pompeiiis 
to 70 000 OOO sesterces (£700 000) Ihts course w ns ueces 
sary, because the power of the beaten nobility rested in great 
measure on their colossal wealth and could only be elTeetually 
broken by imposing on them the defr vment of the costs of 
the war But the odium of the confiscations was in some 
measure mitigated by the fact that Cie^ar directed their 
proceeds solely to the benefit of the state and instead of 
overlooking alter the manner of Sulla any act of fraud in his 
fcvountea exacted tho purchase money \nth ngour even 
from his most faithful adherents such as Marcus Antonius 

In the etpenditure a d mioution was m the first place Tha ludgH 
obtained by the conanJerabj© restriction of the largesses of®^**r*o 
gram The d stnbution of com to the poor of the capital * 
which nas retained as well as the kindred supply of oil for 
the Boman baths newly introduced by C‘e*ar n ere at least in 
great part charged once for all on the contributions in Lind 
Irom Sardinia and especiallv from Africa^ and were thereby 
wliolly or for tl e most part Icept separate from the eicheqeer 
On the other hand the regular expenditure for tl e military 
system was, HtcxCAsed partly by the augmentation of the 
standing army partly by the raising ot the pay of tie 
legionary from 480^ sesterces (£5) to 900 (£9) •annually 
Both steps ifere m fact iml spensable There was a totil 
want of any real defence for the frontiers and an indispens- 
able preliminary to it was aconsidct able increase of tlie army 
and the doubling of,the pay although employed doubtless by 
Ctesario attach bis soldiers to him (P 3G5), was not intro- 
duced ns aperraanentalterationontliataccount The former 
pay of U sesterces (djd ) per day had been fixed m very 
ancient times when money 1 ad an altogether uifferent lalue 
from that which it had in the Borne of Cieiar s day it could 
only I ave been retained down to a pet od when the common 
day hboi rer m the cap tal earned By the labour of 1 s hands 
vnt IT 2 X 
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duly on an aNcrago 3 *wlwcn ("Id ), because m tho^e limes 
the soldier entered tlio nnnjr not for the sake of the pay, 
but clmily for tho salto of the— in great mc>n«nre ilhat — 
piTtjuisitt 8 of nuhtanr 8cmce Tlio firrt condition in order to 
a rcnotis Beform in tfie military system and to the getting nd 
of the irregular gams ^f thesolilier which fonrfid a burden 
mostly on the prorinmU, was an tnereas suitablo to the 
times la tho regular pay, and the flung of it at J} rcaUrcos 
(GJd ) may bo regnrdi. I as equitable, while llie great burden 
theisby impov.d on the tnasiiry was a nece*<ary and m 
its consequi nces arery benefieisl step Of tho amount of tho 
eitnordinary cxpcn«c» which Ciesar hid to undtrtakc or 
roluntinly undertook it is diflicuH to form anj eoneophon 
Tho wars thcm*cltes consumed inormous sums, and sums 
perhaps not less were required (o fulfil tho ^romtsLS which 
Cxsar ha ] been obi ged to male during tl cciril war It was a 
bad example and one uohappdynotlostsightofinthe sequel, 
lliat CTcry common soldier receired for Ins jrartieipatioo in tho 
ciri! war20000scstcrec8(£2(X)) every burge«s of the multi 
tudo in the capital for liis non pirtKinationmitSOO ftstercos 
(£3) as an sdaition to his aliment but Ctesir, after haTing 
once under tiio pressure of circumstances pledged Uis word, 
was too much of a kiog to abite Irom it Besides Ca5«ar 
answered innumerablo demands of honourable liberality, nnd 
put into circulation immense sums for buildiiiw especially, 
which had been shamefully Dc^lcctel during tho financial 
distress of the litst times of the rtpuEpfie — the cost of his 
buddings executed partly dunng tho Gallic campaigns, 
partly altcrwards m the capital was rLcLouedat ICO 000 000 
(£l 000 000) Tbc*generol result of the Tla^nJ'l d admmis 
tration of Cxsar is expressed m the fact that, wlido by 
sagacious and eneigct c reforms and by a right combmation of 
economy and Iiberalitr he anlply ana fully met all equi 
44 table claims neTcrtbeless in "March 710 tnere lav m the 
public treasury 700000b00 sand m Ins own 100 000(^10 
sesterces (together £S000<X)0) — a Bun> which exeeedt 1 by 
teniold tho amount of cash in the treasury m the most flourish 
ing times of the republic (ii 331) 

Sooilcon But the task of breaking up tho old parties and furnishing 

drtonoftlie jjjg commonwealth with an appropriate constitution, 
an efilcient army, and well ordered finances difficult as it 
was, was not the most difficult part of Cicsar s work If 
tho Italian nation was t«alljto be regenerated, it required a 
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reorganisation, winch should irait'lorm all parts of tho great 
empire — Homo, llnly, and the pro%«»c«— to the very foiinda- 
tiou. I<et us cn(]ia>our hero also to dituunfo the old state 
of tinner*, as veil as tho Vcginniogs of a new and moro 
tolerable time. • 

The good*stoch of the l.atm n*»tioj had long smeo wholly Tl« aput 
disanpcand from Jtome It la implied in tlio very natura 
of tlio case, that a capital loses its municipal and evpii its 
national stamp more quichlr thin any siihorduiatc com- 
munity. Uhere the upper tlnsts spetddy withdraw from 
urban public liU, iii onlcr to find their home rather m the 
whole slite thin in n smglo tity : there are mcritably con- 
centrated the foreign settler*, the fiuctnatmg jiopuUtion of 
tri'ellers on jilei'ure or bu«inc?«, the nn«s of the indolent, 
laty, cnnnnil, financially and morally banknipt, and for 
that itry reason cosmopolitm, rabble All tins pre-enu- 
ncntly applied to Homt. The opulent llomm fnqucutly 
regirded his hoii'*e in town inertly n< n lodging AVhen tlio 
urbin municipal otEccs were coiiierted into impernl magn# 
traciw, when the urban comdio botime tho asst mbiy ofbur- 
gc«es of the empire; and when Bmillerself governing tnbil 
or other allocutions w«.reiiot tolerated withm thecipit il all 
proper comnumal life ci a«ed for Rome I'rom the w hole com- 
pi's of the wide-aprtad empire people flocked to Rome, for 
speculation, for dtbaucherv, for intni»iie,for acLOinplishmetit 
jn crime, or even for the purpose ol hiding there from tho 
eye of the law TIk'o oils nro<e in some rneisure ue- 
cc«*aril) from the tery nature of a cipital, otiiors nfbrt 
accidental and perhaps still more grave were a"ociated with 
them Tbero^has imer perhaps exi'-tcd a great citr eoTh^j^ro- 
thoroughly destitute of the meins of support as Home , I*'* 
jmportitioD on the qne liand and domestic manuficture by 
slaves on the t thcr rendered-hny free industry from the first 
inyms'ible there 1 lie injurious cj^n'equeacea ot the radical 

enl penadiug the politics M antiquity m general tlio 

slave system — were*inore conspicuous in the capital than 
anywhore else Nowhere were such inas'cs of slaves ne- 
cumulated as in the city palates of the great families or 
of wealthy upstarts Nowhere were the nations of the three 

coQtincuts nuugled as in tlie slave population of the capital 

Svnan', riirvguus and other hilf-llellenes mth Libyans 
and Moors, Gette and Ibermns with the daily-increasinw 
influx of Celts and Germans The demoralisation insepar- 
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able from tie abucnco of freidom, and the terrible inconsis- 
tency between formal and moral right, were tar more glaruigf^ 
apparent in tfle case of the half or wholly cultivated — aa it 
were genteel — mtj Hlarethan m that of the rural serf who 
tilled tlit*btld 111 chaiQd like the fettered ox. Still worse 
tiiao the ina««ca of i>\,aTca were tho«e who had been dejnre 
or rmipljr de fuc/o rclca«cd from blarery — a rcuturo of 
nendieaiit rabble and cxirtmtlr neb porrenus no longer 
slaies and not yet fullr bnrge«a«i, economically and even 
legally diptudent on Ihiir in3«t4r and yet with tlic prefcB 
*!ons of free men ; the«e freodmen were peculiarly uttracted 
towards the capital, when* gam of tanous sorts was to bo 
had and tho retail traRlc as well as the minor handicralls 
were almost whollr in thur bauds. Tbeir infiucuco on 
the elections is ciprcsily attested, and that they took a 
leading part m the atna-t nets, is endent even from tho 
ordinary «ignal by means of w Ineh these were as it wire pro- 
cJainied by tho d^rosgognea— the c)o«u>g of the ahops and 
Belitieia «f places of sale Moreonr, the goicrnment not oul^ did 
Uitob* nothing to counteract this corrupiioti of the population of 
p «»ir w j{,g capital, but even encouraged it for the benefat of tbeir 
^P®P“* jeldsb {wliej* The judicious rule of law, which prohibited 
^ persons condemned lor a capital ©fftaet from dwelling in 

the cspital, was not carried into eifect by the necligeiit 
police The police-«uperM3ioo of the associ ition and clubs of 
the rabble, so urgeniU required, was at hrst neglected, and 
afterward (P 20S)even declared puniahabie as a restnehon 
infbnsutent with the freedom of the people The popular 
festmls had been allowed so to iiicrea«B that the seven 
ordinary ones alone*— the nooieo. the PleCliso^ tho.e of the 
Mother of the God«, of Ceres, of Apollo, of ijora (n 411) 
and of Victoria — lasted altogether 8ixt>-two tins; and to 
thc«e were added ihe gladiatorfol games and nanierous other 
extraordinary amusements. The duty of providing grain at 
low prices — which wns unamidably neces ary with sucS a 
proletariate living wholly from hand to, mouth — was treated 
with the most un»cnipulooa fnvobtr, and the flnctuations m 
the price of bread com were of a fabulous and incalculable 
description.* Lastly, the distributions of gram formed an 
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oQlcml invitation to tlve 'wtolebarf'ess-proletanatcwliovrere 
destitute of food and indispo<»ed for work to take up their 
abode m the capital. The ceed sown was bad, ilndtbe harvest Aa-uch** ot 
corresponded The system of clubs ana bands m the “P 
sphere ot politics, the worship of Ibis and similar pious extra- 
vagances m that of religion, had thjir root in tins state of 
things People were constantly in prospect of a dearth, and 
not unfrcquently in utter famine Nowhere was a man less 
secure of Ins life than in the capital , murder profesaibnallv 
prosecuted by banditti was the single trade peculiar to jt, 
the alluring of the victim to Home was the preliminary to 
his assassination , no one ventured into the country in the 
vicinity of the capital without an armed retinue Its out- 
ward condition corresponded to this inward disorgamsation, 
and seemed a keen satire on the anatocntic government 
Nothing was don© for the regulation of the stream of the 
Tiber, excepting that thev caused the only bridge, mth which, 
they still mad© shift (ui 405), to be constructed of stone at 
least as far as the Tiber islauo As little vi as anv thing done 
toward the levelling of the city on the seven hills, except 
where perhaps the accumulation of rubbish had eiTected 
some improrement Tbe streets ascended and descended 
narrow and angular, and were wretchedly kept the foot- 

C * I were smafi and ill paved The ordinary houses were 

of bricks negligently and to a giddy lieight, mo«tly by 
speculative builders on account of the small proprietors , by 
which means the former became prodigiensly rich, and the 
latter were reduced to beggary Like isolated islands amidst 
tins sea of wretched buildings were seen the splendid palaces 
of the nch,*wirtch curtailed the space for the smaller 
houses just as their owners curtailed the burgess rights of 
smaller men in tbo state and beside whose marble pillars 
and Greek statues the deciding temples, with their images 
of, the gods still in great part ^carved of wood, made a 
melancholy figure A police supervision of streets, of mer 
binks of lire'«, or oS building was almost unheard of, if the 

govirninent troubled itstU at all about the inuuiitions, 
conflagrations, and falls ot houses which weta of yearly 
occurrence it was only to ask from the state theologians tiieir 
report and advice regarding the true import of such signs 
and wonders If we try to conceive to ourselves a London 
with the slave population of New Orleans with the police 
of Constantinople, with tbo non industrial character of 
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the modern !Rome, Anda^tntedbj politics after the fislnon of 
the Pans m 1S4S, wt shall ncqniro an npproxiimto idea of 
tljo rcpubIJcan*glorj', fho departUK* of mhith Cicero and his 
a«soci itoa m the ir sulkj letters deplore 
C»-«» CjT'ar did not d plorc, but he sought to help so far aa 
tr^tment helpwas pcKaible Bopic fitnained, of couMC, M*hat it was— ' 
To the cosmopolitan ciljr. Isot only would the attempt to gno 

aput to it once more a specially Italian character nave been 
impracticahle , it uould not liaso amted Casir’s plan 
Just ns Akiandtr found for hii Gravo-Oncnfnl empire an 
appropriate capital in flio IIcllLfiir, Jewish, Egyptian, and 
noove all cosmopolitan, Aleiandna, so the capital of the new 
Eomano Tlelhnic umtcrsal empire, situated at the meeting 
point of the East and the AVest, was to bo not an Italian 
community, hut iho denationalised capital of many nations. 
Fortius reason 0® ar tolerated t!io worship of tlie newly* 
settled Eg) ptnn pods alongside of lather Jens and granted 
even to the Jews the free exercise of their strangely foreign 
ritual m the very capital of the empire However ofitn 
Bive was the motici mixture of the parasitic— especially 
tiio Ilclleno-Omntal — population id Eoine, ha nowhere 
uppo«ed Its extension, it is significant, thatat his popular 
festivals for the capital be cau«ed dramas to be per* 
formed not merely m Latin nod Greek but also m 
other languages, probably in Phanician, Hebrew, Syrian, 
Wm not oa or Spanish . . , , 

of the pro- Blit, wliilo Cxsar accepted with the full coDaciou'>ness of 

JttanaU whit he was doing the fundamenta] character of the capitol 
as he found it, lie vet worked cnergeticallr at the improve- 
ment of the lamentable and di'*graceful 8tSte**of things pre- 
vailing there Unhappily the primary enls were the least 
capable of being eradicated Cxsar cou]d not abolish slaiery 
with its train ot national calamkies , it must rtNnain an open 
question, whether lie would m the course of time have at- 
tempted at least to bmit tbe e^ave population in the capital, 
as he undertook to do so m another fin'd As little could 
Cteiar conjure into existence a free industry in the capital 
yet the great building operations remedied m <soine measure 
the want of means of support there, and opened up to tba 
proletanate a source of small but honourable gam On the 
other hand C'E«ar laboured enei^etically to dimimsh the 
mass of the free proletanate Theconstantmflui of persona 
brought by the corn lareesaea to Eome was. if not wholly 
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stopped,* fll Icist veiT ra‘»tenally restncted by tbe con- 
version of these Jargc«9ea into a provision for the poor 
\xTnited \o n iinwiW ‘l\i« of Vao txniing pro 
letarntc vere tiimncd on the one band by tbe tribunals 
which were instructed to proceed with unrclerUmg rigour 
against the*rabblc, on the other liyid bj o comprchensno 
transmarine colonisation, of tlio bOOOO coloni&ts, wl om 
C'D«ar sent beyond tbe seas m tbe ft.w years of his goiem- 
ment a Tory great portion must bare been taken frdm tbe 
lower nnXs oi the population of the capital most of the 
Corinthian settlers indeed were freedmeu Jlut this must 
have been more than a mere temporary arraagoment , 
convinced like every other man of sense that tho 
only true reniedv for tho misery of tbe proletariate consisted 
in a well regulated system of colonisation, and placed b} tbe 
condition ot the empire m a pooition to realise it to an 
almost unlimited extent, must have had lie deign of 
permanentlj continuing tlie process ond so opening up a con 
Btant means of abating an evd nbich was constant)} repro 
duciog itself Wea'utes were further taken to set bounds 
to tbe serious fluctuations m the pnee of the most important 
means of subsistence in the markets of tbo capital The 
newly organised and libera)Iy>admiDistered linances of 
tbo state lumiahcd tbe means for tbu purpose and two 
newly nominated magistrates, th© com tediles fP 4S1) were 
charged \ntb the special supervision of the contractors and 
of tbe market of the capital The club sq stem was c\ ecked The clnb 
more eflectually than was possible through prohibitive Uws lystem 
by tile change of tbe constitut on inasmuch as with the 
republic and* tit repubbean eleUions and tribunals the 
corruption and violence of the electioneering andjudicial col 

legia — and generally tlie pohtical baturnaha of the camtUe 

came to nurnd of themselvis Moreover the combinations 
called into existence by th© Clodian law were broken up, and 
ifie whole system of associatipn trtis placed under the super 
mtendeuce of the gpverning authontics With the exception 
of the ancient guilds and associations, of tbereli'^ious unions 

• It is a fact not w thout loterert that a pol l cal writer of Liter <1ife but 
much judgment the author of the lette a addressed la the nime of Sallust to 
Cicsar g ves the latter the adr ce to tianalCT Uie com d st ibut on of the 
capital to the several m ny-pta Tbe-a a good sense o the admonton, 
at indeed i mdar deas obTiously prevaiied in the oohJe wun opal prons ea 
for orphans under Trajao 
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of the Jews, and of other speciall/ excepted categories, for 
which a simple intimaboa to the senate seems to lure 
BuiSced, the pCrmissioa to constitute a permanent society 
with fixed times of assembling and standing deposits was 
made dependent on a concession to be granted hr the senate 
after the consent of t^e monarch bad been oljtamed To 
this was added a stricter administration of cnniinal justice 
Str»et- and an energetic police The Ian s, especially as regards the 
poiice. crime 'of nolence, were rendered more severe, and the 
irrational regulation of the republican law, tliat the con- 
victed criminal was entitled to withdraw himself from a part 
of the penalty which be had incurred by self banishment, 
waa with reason set aside The detailed regulations which 
Ca^ar issued regarding the police of the capital, are in 
great part still preserved , and all who choose may convince 
themselves that the Imperator did not disdain to insist on 
the house proprietors putting the streets into repair and 
paving the lootpnth m its whole breadth -mth hewn stones 
and to issue appropriate enactments regarding the carrying 
of litters and the driving of waggons winch from the nature 
of the streets were only allowed to move freely through the 
capital m the evening and by night The supemsion of the 
local police remained os hitherto ehieHy with the four icdiles, 
who were instructed now at least i! not earlier, ench to 
superintend a distinctly marked-off pobee district within 
Bniidoipofthe capit^ Lastly, building in the capital, and the pro. 

Tision connected (herewith, of institutions for the public 
hentfit, received from Caesar — who combined in himself the 
love for building of a Roman and of an organiser— a sadden 
stimulus, which not merely pul to shame ti T mwpi'inngtment 
of the recent anarchic times, but also left nil tliat the 
Roman aristocracy had done in their bc«t days as far behind 
as the genius of Caisar surpa'S^J the honest rtideavours of 
the Marcii and iEmibi It was not merely bv the extent pf 
the buildings in tLemscIrr^ aud the niagnituue of the sums 
expended on them that Crsar excelhiV Ins pred cc'iors, 
but a genuine statcsmanly perception of what ivas far the 
public pood diotiDguishca what Ca*<ar did for the public 
institutions of Rome from all similar services Jle did 
not build, like his sncccssors temples and other splendid 
structures, but he rLliercil the market place of Rome— 
in winch the burgess assemblies the seats of the chief 
courts, the exchange, and the daily buzinesH os well as the 
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daily idleneos, still were crowded together — it any rate from 
the assembbes and the courts by constnictii^ for the former 
a new coT»i<twm, the Siepta Jiuia ra the Campus Jlartius, 
and for the litter a separate place of lodicaturc,, the Forum 
Julium between the Capitol and Palatine. W a kindred 
spirit is the arrangement onginatinpwith him, bj which tliere 
were supplied to the baths of the capital annually three 
million pounds of oil, mostly from Africa, and th^ were 
thereby enibled to furnish to the bathers tlie oil required 
for the anointing of the body gratuitously — a n.easure of 
cleanbness and sanitary police which, according to the 
anoieRt dietetics based substantially on bathing and 
anomting, was highly judicious But these noble arrange- 
ments i\ere only tlie first steps towards a complete re- 
modelbng of Home Projects were already formed for a 
new senate-] ouie, for a new magnificent bariar, for a theatre 
to rival that ot Ponipeius for a public Latm and Greek 
hbrarv after the model of that recently destry ed at Alex 
andria — the first institution of the sort in Eome— lastly 
for a temple of ^lars which ms to surpass all that had 
hitherto existed m nches and glory Still more brilliant was 
the idea of altering the wl ole mwer course of the Tiber and 
of conducting it from tbc present Ponte ifolle-- instead of be 
tween the Campus Vaticanus and tbe Campus Martius to 
Ostia — round the Campus Vaticmus ind tho Jamculum 
across tho Pomptine marshes to the port of Tairncini By 
this gigantic phn three objects would hnVe been accomplished 
it once the extremely limited facilities for buildiff" in 
the capital would hire been cnliTgcd by substituting the 
Campus "N affcamis now Iraftsfened to*tbe left bank ot tho 
Tiber for tho Campus Mirtius, and employing the latter 
spacious field for public and private edifices , the Pomptuie 
marches an^ the Latm c5ist generally would hare been 
drained , mid the capital woula b^vebccii supplud with a safe 
seaport, then ant ot which aAs so painfullr Jelt It seemed 
as it the Impenitca- would reinOTc inountams and nters, and 
aenture to contend with naturt hei-self 

Sfucli however ns tho citv of Rome gamed by the new 
order of things in commodiousness and magnificence, its 
political supremacy wa^, as wc have nireaih said, lost to it 
irrecovenbly through lliat Tciy diaoge The idea that the 
Koman state should coincide with tl e city of Eome had in- 
deed in the course of tunc become more and more uuiiatunil 
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and preposterous, but the xnaxim bid been so intimateJr 
b’eiidtd ivith tht essence of the Homan republic, that (t 
could not jicri'li bi.f re the republic Use!£ it was onlj la 
the new state of Ca^r that it was, with the esceptioc 
perhaps of Some le^l 6efu)D«, completelr set o«ylc, and the 
community of the capital was placed legillr on a level with 
all other munieijialities , indeed Cm«ar — here ns everywhere 
endcavounng not meixlrto regulate the thin?, but al^o to 
caU it officially bv the rfght name — i««ued Lis Italian mum 
apal ordinance, berond doubt purposelr at once for the 
capital and fur the other urban communities 'll e may add 
that Home, just Lecauae it was incapable of a living com 
iQunal character as a capital, was even e8<entiallr infinor to 
the other municipalities of tl e imperial j>enod The re 
puhl can Home was a den of robbir*, bat it was at the same 
time the «tate the Home of the moaarchv, although it 
began to embellish it elf with all the clones of the three 
continents and to glitter m cold and mame, was vet nothing 
in the state but a royal residence in connection with a poor- 
house, or m other words a nece*«aTy enl 
luJy 'W hiie m the capital toe only object aimed at was to get 
nd of palpable enU btr police ordinances on the peatest 
scale, It was a far more difficult task to remedr the deep 
duorganisahoa of Italian society lis radical misfortunes 
were those which we prenou«lv noticed in detail — the dis- 
appearance of the agncultoraJ, and the unnatural increase of 
the xaercantde population — with which an endless tram of 
othe? enls was associated. The reader will not fail to 
I .r.^ remember what was the state of Italian ngnculture In 
ffncoltai* spite of the most earife^t attempts to check th(f annihilation 
of the small boliLngs farm-hasbandry was scarcelv anv 
longer the predomsoant species of eciyiomy during this 
epoch in anr region of Italy proper, with the exception 
perhaps of the vallevs of ^He Apennines and Abrnzzi A? 
to the management of estates ilo maienal difference is per- 
ceptible be^een the Catooian system formerly «et forth 
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region round the Tiicine lalce, the distncts on tlic Lms and 
Volturnus nnd indeed Central Italy in general, were as re- 
spects husbandry in the most flounslnng condition , CTcri cer- 
tain branches of industry, which were suitable acconipani 
ments of th4 maingement of an estate by means of slares, 
werotakenu^byintelligeitlandlords and where the circum- 
stances were favourable, inns, wea\ ing factories, and especially 
bnckwQ,rlca were constructed on the estate Tlie Italian pro 
ducers of wme and oil in particular not only supplied the 
Itaban markets but earned on also in both articles a consider- 
able business of transmarine exportation A homely profos 
Bional treatise of this period compares Italy to a great fruit- 
garden and the pictures which a contemporary poet gives 
of his beautiful native land uhere the well watered meadow, 
the luxuriant cornfield the pleasant vinecoierecl hill are 
fringed by the dark line of the olive trees — ^wbere the ‘ orna 
menl ' of theland.smilingiaTJined charms, chensbes the love- 
iest gardens la its bcaotu and ;s itself wreathed round by 
food producing trees— tl esc descnptions evidently fa thful 
pictures of the Ludscape daily presented to the eje of the 
poet transplant us into the most fiourisliiog districts of 
Tu«caay ana Terra di Lavoro Tho pastorol hosbandry, it 
18 true, winch for reasons formerly explained was alviays 
spreading furtlior especially in the south and south east of 
Italy, was m every respect a retrograde movement , but it 
too participated to eertaio degree in the general progress 
of a'^Piculture jnucb was done for the improvement ot the 
breeds, and e g ae*«e3 for breeding brougl t CO 000 sesterces 
(£000) 100 000 f^lOOO) and even 400 000 (£4000) The 
solid Itaban husbandry obta ned nt this jTentJil, when tlie 
general development of intelligence and abundance of capital 
rendered it fruitful far more brilliant results than ever the 
old system of small cultivators c5uld have gived nnd was 
eaiTied even already bejoijd the hounds ot Italy, for tl« 
It^iaa agncultunst turned to Hccount large tracts in the 
proTinces by mning cattle and even cultiwitmg corn 
Kunej In order to show what dimensions money-dealing a'»^inied 
by the side of th s estate-husbandry umiatnrally prospering 
over the rum of the small farmers howthe Italian mercl ants 
vying with the Jews poured themselves into all tl c 
provinces and client 'tatesof the kingdom andl oivnll capital 
ultiiiiatelv flowed to Home itwillbesuflicient afterwhnthas 
been already saia, to point to tho single fact that in tho 
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Tnonej market of the capital the regular rate of interest at 
this time was sir per cent , and consequently money there 
was cheaper by a half than it was on an dVerac^e elsewhere 
m antiquity 

In con«^equence of this economic system bastfd both m ita c„ i j 
agrarian and mercantile aspects or, masses of capital and on 
fipecuhtion, there arose a most fearful disproportion m the ^ ^ ^ 
distribution of wealth. The often used and often abused 
phrase of a commonwealth composed of millionaires and 
beggari applies perhaps nowhere so completely as to the 
Eome of the last age of the republic , and nowhere perhans 
has the essential niaiim of the slave-state— that the rich 
man who lives bj the exertions ot his sl'j^es is necessarily 
respectable, and the poor man who lives by the labour o£ 
his hands is necessarily vulgar — been recognised with so 
ternble precision as the undoubted principle underlymf' all 
public aud private intercourse • A real middle class in 
our sense of the term there was not, as indeedno bupK 
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can oust in anr fully derelnped elare 8ta*e , ■what appears 
as if it were a "ood imddle class and is so m a certain 
measure, is composed of tho^ nch men of busiDC«3 
and landlioldera who are «o uncultisated or so liigbly 
enhnated ai to content themselves within the^sphere of 
their activity and to aloof from public We Of the 
men of bu«ine»« — a c!a«« mioni; whom the uuTnerous 
freedmcA aod other upstart®, os a rule, n ere «eized with the 
giddj fancy of plaving the man-o'qmlitr — there were cot 
Tcry manr who showed so much judgment A model of this 
«ort was the Titas Pompouicis Atticus ^reqnentlr mentioned 
in the accounts ot this penoil He acquired an immense 
fortune partlr fcom the great estate-farming which he iro- 
secuted la Italy and Ej ims partlr from his money 
transietions which nnnSeil throughout Ttalr Greece, 
Macedonia and Asia Minor, but at the same time he con 
tinned to be throngbout the simpl-* man of busin® ® did not 
allow him-elf to be seduced into «ohciting elBee or eren into 
monetarr tran’aettons with the state and, equallr remote 
fr^m the avaricious ni2s:arJIme«9 and from the prodigal and 
burdeo''ome Insurr of his tune — his table for instance was 
maintained at a dailr co«t of lOO sesterces ^£1) — contented 
him elf witii an easy exiatence appropriating to it«elf the 
charms of a country and a citr lia the pleasures of inter- 
course with the be t society of Home aud Greece and all 
the enjoTinents of Utetaturc and art More numerou* and 
more solid wen. the Italan landholders of the old type 
Contf'nporary literature preserves in the de«cnplion of 
Sextus Ko-cius who was murdered ^mid t the pro«cnption3 
of h73 the picture of'^uch a nirdi nobleman fannliat 

rutiicantu) , his wealth e-timated at 6 000000 ’^‘terces 
(£G0 000) IS mainlv mrested in his, thirteen landed 
e-tates , he attends to its management in per>oh 8r«temat 
icallv and with enthusiasm, he cornea seldom or never to, 
the capital, and, when be ^foes appear there, by his 
clowni'h manners he contrasts no*^ less with the polished 
senator than the innumerable ho«t9 of his uncouth rural 
slaves with the eleganf tram of domestic sla es m the 
capitaL "More than the circles of the nobditv with their 
cosmopolitan culture and tne mercantile class at home cverj 
where and nowhere the ©landlords and the' countrv towns ” 
to which they c--*entially gave tone (munieipia nJ-ea*o) 
preserved as well the di'cspline and manners of their fathers 
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as their pure and noble language. The order of Landlords 
Tvas regarded aa the Wr of the nation; the spec, .later 
n ho hat made h,a fortune and nishea to appear among tho 

notables of the land, buys an estate and seeks if not to 
becomo himself the squire, at any rate to rear Jiis son with 
that Mew.** ^Ye meet the traces of this class of landlords 
wherever a national movement appears in politics, and wher' 
ever literature puts forth any Iresh growth ; from it the 
patriotic opposition to the new monarchy drew fts best 
strength; to it belong Yarro. Lucretius, Catullus ; and no- 
where perhaps does the comparative freshness of this land- 
lord kie come more characteristically to light tlian m the 
graceful Arpmate introduction to the second boob of Cicero’s 
treatise Be Lerjibug—s. green oasis amidst the fearful desert 
of that equally empty and voluminous writer. 

But the cultnated class of merchants and the -vigorous The iw 
order of landlords are far overgrown by the t« 0 classes that 
gave tone to society—tho mass of beggars, and the world 
of quality proper. We haie no statistical figures to 
indicate precisely the relative proportions of poverty and 
riches for this epoch j yet we may here perhaps a^ain recall 
the.erpre8sion which a Roman statesman employed some fiftv 
yea« before ( 1 . 1 . 138)- that the number of lamibes of firmlV 
established riches among the Roman burgesses did not 
amouut to 2 , 000 . The burgo„.b™ljr bad ami then ‘ 
different ; but dear rad.cat.oua alleat that the ci.aproportioa 
beln ecu poor and rich bad remained at Joaat as m eat The 

increasinj-inipmenshuimtofthemultitudeehouaitselSonla 

too plainly m their crowding to the corn-largesses and to 
enlistment m tlm army , the corresponding increase of riches 
IS attested eapressly by an author of this gcner.t.on, whm 
speatmg of the c.renmstances of tho Marian period he £ 
scribes an estate of 2,000,080 eeaferces (X 20 0001 as n 
according to the circumstances of that day anH il.. 
mentsnhicliwe ffnd as to tbeprbpcrty ormdmdualalead to 
the same concinatjn. The ealrcmely rich Lucius Domitaa 
Ahenobarhns promised to twenty thousand sold.e™ four 
jiijero of land each, out of Ins own property th “estate M 
Pompeins amounted to 70 000,000 aeSeiicsferi^nm il 
of Aisopns the aetor to =0 OOO.OOo‘'S'ofoo)f S ; ' 

Crassus, the richest of the rich, posacased at the outset nf h.. 
career 7,000,000 (£70 000), afTt. do* 'after tatag 
enormous sums on tho people, 170.000,000 sestercei 
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(£1,700,000) The effect of such pOTcrty nud such nchea 
•was oa both sides aa ecoaotaic and moral disorjaaisat/oa 
outwardly difl'eiVnt,butatbottomoftlie''an3echaracter. Tf 
the common man was sared from starvation ouly by support 
from the resources of the state, it was the nete^saiy con- 
sequence of this mend^nt imscry — although *It afso re- 
ciprocally appears as a cau'ie of it — that be addicted 
bimself to mendicant laziness and to mendicant good 
cheer The Roman plebeian was fonder of gazing in the 
theatre than of wording, the tuerns and brothels were 
BO frequented, that tbc demagogues found their speual 
account in gainmg the poaseaaors of such establishments o\er 
to their interests. The gladiatorial games— which revealed, 
at the same time that they fostered, tlie worst dimoraliaatiou 
of the ancient world— bad become so flourishing that a 
lucrative business was done in the sale of the programmes 
for them , nud it was atthistmio that the liomble innovation 
was adopted hy winch the decwioo aa to the Jifa or death of 
the vanquished became dependent not on the law of duel or 
on tiic pleasure of tho victor but on the capneo of the on* 
lookiug public, and according to its signal the vitfor either 
spired or tnn«Qxed Ins prostrate uitagomat Tlie trade 
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OS ■unbotmded as it was dcToid of taste It was laTisbed on 
politics and on tljo tln-atre, of course to the corruption of 
loth , tho consular office was purtLi«cd ftt an mcrediblo 
pnet — in U e summer of 700 tlio first Toting division alouo 
was paid 10 000,000 eestcrccs (£100 000j — ^nd all tho 
pleasure o? tho imn of culture m the drama was spoilt by 
tl e insane luxury of decontion. Itents in Romo appear to 
lia\ 0 been on an a; engo four times as high as in tl c countrj 
towns a house there was once sold for 15 000 000 sAterccs 
(£150000) Tho house of IMatcus Lepidus (consul in 
07C) w Inch was at the time of the death of Sul), a the finest 
m Itome did not raul. a generation afterwards even as the 
hundredth on the list of lloreau palaces "W e have already 
mentioned the extravagance practised in the matter of 
countr) -houses, wo find that4000000 sesterces (£-10000) 
were paid for such, a house which was valued chiefly for its 
fi'hpond and tho thoroiighlj fashionable gnndco now 
needed at least two villas— one in tho Sabine or Alban moun 
ta ns near the capital and a «ccond in the vicmvty of tho 
Campanian baths— and lu addition if possible a garaen im- 
mediately outsido of tbe gates of Rome Still more irrational 
than thesQ i lUa palaces w cro tU© palatial sepulchres several 
of wb ch still existing at tbe present day attest what a lofty 
pile of masonry tho rich Roman needed m order to dio as 
became liis rank roncicrfl of I orses and dogs too were not 
wanting, 2t 000 sesterces (£210) was no uncommon price 
for a ^bowy boT«e They indulged in fanutuio of fin© w ood — 
a table of African cypress wood cost 1000 000 sestsrees 
(£10 000) in dresses of purple stufls or transparent gauzes 
accompanied- by' an elegant adjustment of their folds 
before tho mirror — tl e orator Hortens us is said to hare 
brooght an action of damages against a colleague because 
he ruffled Ins dreSs in a •crowd in precious stones and 
pearls which first at this penod took the place of tho far 
more beautiful and more arti3tic*orDameDt3 of gold — it was 
idreadv utter barlronsTn when at the tnuinpb of Pompems 
over Ititl radates the inume of the nctor appeared wrought 
wholly of pearls and when the solas and the shelves in -ho 
dining hall were silver mounted and even tbe kitchen 
utensils were made of efiver In a similar sp r t the col- 
lectors of this penod took out the artistic raedalhons from 
the old silver cups to set them anew in vessels of gold, 
or w as tl ere any lack of loiarv also m travelling 'When 
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tlie goremor travelled,** Cicero tella us as to one of tlie 
Sicilnn govemor^, “wluch of course lie did not in ^nnter, 
but only at the* beginning ofspnng — not the spring of the 
calendar bnt the beginning of the season of roses — be had 
bim«elf conveyed, as was the custom with the kings of 
Bithyma, in a litter wi^h eight bearer*, sitting (5h a cn«Iiion 
of Maltese gauze stnif^ with ro«e-leaves, with one garland 
, on his head and a second twined round his neck, applying 
toKis^osc a little emelUogbag of fine linen, with minute 
meshes, filled with roses and thus he had himself earned 
even to hia bedchamWr ’ But no sort of lumry flourished 

80 much as the coarsest of all, the luiu^ o'" the table The 
whole villa arrangements and the whole villa life had ulh* 
mate reference to dimng, not only had they different 
dinm** rooms for winter and summer, but dmner was served 
in the picture-gidlerT, in the fniit^hamber, in the aviary, or 
on a pbtform erected m the deer park, around which when 
the Mspokea “Orpheus’* appeared in theatrical costnmo 
and blew hia flounsb, the duly trained roes and wild boars 
coD-wesritcd Such was the care bestowed on decoration 
hut’amidst all this the reality was br no means forgotten 
2fot only was the cook a ^duate in gastronomy, but the 
master btioself often acted as the instructor of Ins cooks 
The roast had been long ago thrown into the shade by marine 
fishes and oysters now the Italian nver fishes were utterly 
banished from good tables, and Itahan dehcacios and Italian 
Wines were looked.on as almost vulgar Iiow even at the 
Twpclar festivals there were distributed, besides the Itahan 
Xalenan three sorts of foreign wino— Sicilian, Iiesbian, 
Chian while a generation before it bad b? n sulScient even 
at great banquets to send round Greek wine once, in the 
cellar of the orator Hortenains there waa found a stock of 
10 000 jars (at 3^ quarts) of« foreign' wine » It was no 
wonder that the Itahan wine-growers began to complain of 
the competition of the wilies from the Greek, islanos J»b 
naturalist could ransack land and sea ^ore zealously for 
new animals and plants, than the epicures of that day 
Tan«acked them for new culinary damtics • lie circum- 
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stance of the guest taking jm emetic nfter a banquet, to 
aroid the consequences of tbe vaned fire set before him, no 
longer created surprise Debauchery of every sort became 
so systematic and aggrarated that it found its professors, 

■who earned n hvehliood by serving as instructors of the 
youth of ^ality in the tbeoiy and practice of vice. It will 
not be necessary to dwell longer on this confused picture, so 
monotonous in its variety , and the less so, that the Kom ms ^ 
were far from original in this respect, and confined them ' 
selves to exhibiting a copy of theHelleno-Asiatic luxury, still 
more exaggerated and stupid thin theirmodel. Plutog natu Debt, 
mlly devours hia children as ■well as Kronos , the competi- 
tion for all these mostly worthless objects of fashionable 
longing so forced up prices, that those ■who swam ■with the 
stream found the most colossal estate melt away in a short 
time, and even those, nho only for credit's sake joined m 
what was most necessary, saw their inhented and firmly- 
eatabliahed wealth rapidly underinioed The canvass for 
the comulsliip, for instance, was the usual lii^hway to rum 
for bouses oi distmction. and nearly the same description 
apphea to the gamea, the great biuMtoge, and all those other 
pleasant but doubtless eipeusne pursuits The princely 
wealth of that period is only surpa «ed by its still more 
princelj liabilities, Carw owed about 003 after deducting € 2 , 
ms assets 2B,Q00 OOO sesterces (£250 000) , Marcus An- 
tonins at the age of twenty-lour 0,000 000 sesterces 
f£G0,000), fourteen rears afterwards 40,000 000 (£400 000) 

Curio owed 00 000,000 (£000,000) Jlilo 70 00#, 000 
(£700,000) That those extravagant habits of tlio Roman 
world of qiMlitj*reated thvoughout on credit, is shown by 
the fact that the rate of interest mRomewas once suddenlv 
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raised from four to eight per cent through the hoiroumg of 
the diQlrcnt competitors for the cousul'hip Insolrcncy, 
instead of leading m due time to a meeting of creditors or 
at anj* mte to a liquidation tcUicIi might at least placo 
matters orvo more on a clear footing, was ordtninl} pro- 
longed hy the debtor as much as possible , inst&d of selling 
his property and especially Ins lauded estate^, he continued 
to borrow and to present tlio semhlanco of nches, till tho 
craoh only became the uror*© and the winding up yielded 
a result like tint of Milo, in which the creditors outained 
somewhat ;ihoic four per cent of the sums for which they 
ranked Amidst this startlingly rapid transition fromnehes 
to bankruptcy and tins Bjstcniatic swindling, nobody of 
course gamed so much tis Ibc cool banker, who knew bow to 
giro ana refuse credit The relations of debtor and creditor 
thus returned almost to tho same point at w hicb they bad 
stood m the worst times of the social cnscs of tho fifth 
century j tho noraina! landowners held nrtuaUy by Bufler- 
ance of their creditors, the debtors were either in sen do 
subjection to tiieir creditors, so that the humbler of them 
appeared like freedmen in the creditors’ tram and those of 
hWher rauk spoke and Toted eica in the senate at the uod 
of\hoir crcditor-lord , or they were ready to make war on 
property itselt, and either to intimidate their creditors by 
threats or lo get nd of them by conspiracy and civil war 
On these remtions was based the power of Crassus, out 
of them arose the insurrections — who«e motto was "a clear 
sheet ” — of Cuina (m 2o8 825) and still more definitely 
of Catilina, of C«rliu% of l^olabclla, entirely re«enibhng 
the battles between tho^ewho-had and tt ose-ybo had nor, 
which a centurj before agitated the Hellenic world (ii 292) 
That amidst so rotten an economic condition every financial 
or political crisis should occasion the 'most dreadful con 
fusion, was to be expected from the nature of the ca*e, we 
need hardly mention thi^ tha usual phenomena — the dis 
appearance of capital the sadden depfeciation of landed 
estates, mnumerable bantniptaes, and an almost universal 
insolvency — made their appearance now during the civil 
war, just 03 they had done dnnng the Social and Mitbradatie 
wars (in 410) 

jntDoraliiy tJuaer such circumstances, as a matter of course, inorahtv 
and family bfe were treated as antiquated things among all 
ranks of society To be poor was not merely the saddest 
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di‘»graee and tlie ^orat crime, bnt tbe only disgrace and the 
only crime , for money the etatcsmnn sold the state, and the 
burgess sold bis freedom , the post of the officer and the rote 
of the jurjmm were to he had foe money , for money the 
lady of quality surrendered her person as well as common 
courtesan , falsifymg of documents ifcd perjuries had become 
60 common that in a popular poet of tins age an oath la called 
“ the plaster for debts ’ Sfen had foigotten what honesty 
was , a person who refused a hnhe was regarded not as nn 
upngbt man but as a personal foe The crimmal statistics 
ot all times and countries inll hardly furnish a parallel to the 
dreadful picture of crimes — so Taned, so horrible, and bo 
unnatural — winch the trial of Aulus Cluentiua unrolls before 
us m the bosom of one of the most respectable families of 
an Italian country town 

But while at the bottom of the national life the shmo was Fnuidjo p 
thus constantly accumulating more and more deletenously 
and deeply, so much the more smooth aud glittering was the 
surface, orerhud with the iaroisb of polished manners and 
uzurersal friendship All the world interchanged Tisits so 
that in the houses of quality it was necessary to admit the 
persons presenting themselres every morning for the levee 
in n certain order iLied by the master or occasionalk by the 
attendant m waiting, and to give audience only to the more 
notible one by one while the rest were more summaril) 
admitted partly m groups, partly in a body at the close 
— a distinction which Gams Gracchus *n this too thejirst 
founder of the new monarchy is said to have introduced 
The interchange, of letters of courtesy was cirried to 
as great an’ estent as the* visits of courtesy, “fnendly" 
letters flew over land and sea between persons who had 
neither personal ralations jior business with each other 
whereas proper and formal business letters scarcely occur 
ewcept where tho letter is addnvsscd to a corporation In 
Idro manner invitations to dinner the customary new year s 
presents, the domeAic festivals were divested of their proper 
character and converted almost into public ceremonials 
even death itself did not release the Romm from these atten 
tions to his countless neighbonrg but in order to dio with 
due respectability he had to provide each of them at any 
nitc ‘wt'.'u ii. ZruA ws 'tn. isiriain cirdies ifl our 

mercantile world the genuine mtimacy of family tses and 
iatuily fnendships had bo totally vanished from the Borne of 
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tlat day, that the intcreour«e of bnsinc«s and acy 

quaintance could be gmisi ed nith its forms and fiourishts 
mIhcIi bad loaf all nieaiiiD(; and thus by dcgrtes real 
friendship came to be mpir«cdcd b} that epectnil shadow of 
“fnendship** 'whichboldaby no means the least pjaceanion^ 
the various cril spirits Urooduig over the proscriptions and 
cml wars of this age 

An crjinlly characteristic feature in the Lnlhant decay of 
this jitriod «as the emaDcipatioD of iromea Jo an cconom c 
point of new the women nad long biucc made them'elies 
independent (ii dOS), in the present epoch we even meet 
%nth solicitors acting “pcemlly for n omen who officiou“ly lend 
their aid to solitari rich lames in the nianagemcnt of their 
proptrtr and their^awsmfs.inale an impression on them hv 
their knowledgoofhiumc sand law and therebj procure for 
themrehes ampler perquisites and legacies than other 
loungers on the eschaago But it was net inercl^ from the 
economic guardianship of father or husband that women felt 
themsehes emancipated Loro-uitnguea of all sorts were 
constantly in nrogress The ballet-dancers (mini«) were 
quite a match for tho«e of the pre^ont day m the lanety of 
^etr pursuits and the skill with which they followed them 
out, their primadoonas.the Cvthenees and the like pollute 
even the pages of faistory But tl eir as it were licenced 
trade was very tnatenallr injured by the free art of the 
ladies of arisiocnitic cjnrfes h !u*oa3 m the Br*t homes 
had become so frequent, that only a scandal altogether ei 
ceptibnal could make them the subject of special talk , a 
juoicial interference seemed now almost ridiculous An tm- 
paralleled scandal, such as FuChos Clodius produced m 
693 at the womens festival ra tLe hou«e of the Foiitifer 
ilanmiw although a thousand ^mes wor«e thap the occur- 
rences which fifty Tears before had led to a “enea of capital 
sentences (ui 439) possqd almost without larestigation 
and wholly inthout punishi£eQt. The watering place 
season — in April, when political busing s was suspended 
and the world of quality tnn^cegated m Bai® and Kiteoli 
—denied its chief charm from the relations licit and illicit 
which along with mnsic and song and elegant breakfasts on 
boardoronshore enlncned the gondola Torages There the 
ladies held absolute sway, but they were by no means con 
tent with this domain wluch rightfully belonged to them , 
they also acted as politicians, appeared in party conferences^ 
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and took part with their mouey and their intngues m the 
^^ld cotene-procecdinga of the time Any one who beheld 
these female statesmen perforimng on the 'stage of Scipio 
and Cato and eaw at tlieir Bide the young fop — as with 
smooth chiji, delicate voice, and nnncmg gait ‘with head 
dress and neckerchiefs, frilled robe ^nd women’s sandals ho 
copied the loose courtesan — might well ha\e a horror of the 
•\ianatutal world, in which the sexes seemed as though they 
wished to change parts What ideas as to dirorce prevailed 
in the circles of the aristocracy may be discerned in the 
conduct of their best and most moral hero Marcus Cato, 
w ho did not hesitate to separate from bis wife at the request 
of a friend desirous to marry her, and as little scrupled on 
the death of this friend to marry the same wife a second 
tune Celibacy and childlessness became more and more 
common, especially among the upper classes While among 
the«o marriage had for long been regarded as a burden 
which people took upon them at the best in the public in- 
tertstQu 435, lu 419), we now encounter e\en lO Cato and 
those who sbmred Cato’s sentiments the inamm to which 
Poly bins a century before traced the decay of Helliis (in 44), 
that it IS the duty of a citizen to keep great wealth to- 
gether and therefore not to beget too many children Where 
w ere the times when the designation ‘children begetter” 
(proWanus) bad been, a term of honour for the Eomani' 

In consequence of such a social condition the Latin stock in DrjxipuU- 
Italy underwent an alarming diminution, and its fait pro tion of 
Muces were overspread partly by {Kirasitic immigrants, partly 
by sheer desolatiou A con'«iderible portion ot the popula- 
tion of Italy flocked to tofeign lands* Already the nggre 
gate amount of talent and of working power, which the 
suppU of Italian, magistrates and Italian garrisons for 
the whole domain of the Alediterranenn demanded, tran- 
scended the resources of the ppninsuia, especially as the 
elements thus sent abroad ttere m great part lost for ever 
to the nation Ftr the more that the Soman community 
grow fnto an empire embracing many nation^ the more the 
governin’ aristocracy lost tbe habit of lookin*’ on Italy as 
their eiclusire home while of tbe men levied or enlisted 
for service a considerable portion perished in the many wars, 
especially in tbe bloody civil war, and another portion 
came wholly estranged from their native country by the long 
pi.nod of service which sometuaes lasted for a generation 
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In like manner Trith the public servieo speculation kept n 
portion of the hndholdcn and olmost the whole body of 
morthantB all their litcs or at any rate for % long time out 
of the countrr and the dcmorah^inj; itinerant baliits of the 
latter m particular estranged them altoirethcr fronj cinc exist 
encB in the mother country and from the >anous restramta 
of family life As a compensation for theso Italy obtained 
on the one hand the proletamtc of slaves and freedment on 
tiie other hand the craftsmen and traders flocking thither 
from Asia lidmor, Srria, and Egypt, who flourished chiefli 
in the capital and atiil more in the seaport towns of Osfn, 
Putcoli, and Emndisium fiu. 425) In the largest and 
most important part of ll^y, liowcier, there was not even 
such a substitution of impure elements for pure , but the 
population was visibly ou the decline Especially was this 
true of the pastoral districts such as Apulia, the cho'cn 
land of cattle-hreeding, which Is called by coottmporanca 
the mo«t deserted part of Itnl), and of the region around 
liome, where the Campagna was annually becoming mere 
desolate under the constant reciprwal action of t bcretrpgnde 
agriculture and the increasing raalana. I/ihtci, Gabii, Eovillie, 
once cheerful little couotiy towns, were «o decayed that it 
was difficult to find representatives of them for (lie cere- 
mony of the Latin festival Tusculuro although still one 
of the most eminent commuoihes of lAtmm cen«isteJ 
ilmost solely of some families of rank who lived m the 
capital but retained their native TuscuLau franchise, and 
was «far inferior in the number of burgesses entitled to 
vote even to araall communities m the interior of Italy 
The stock of men capable of aniis in this district on which 
Home B ability to defend herself had once m ainl y depended, 
had so totally vaniahed, that people read, with astonishment 
and perhaps with horror the acedunts of the ann'als — sound 
iDg fabulous in companion with things as they stood— » 
respecting the Aeijuian and Velscian wars Hatters were 
not so bad everywhere especially in tl e«other portions of 
Central Italr and in Oanipania nevertheless, as Varro 
complams, “the once populous cities of Italy” in general 
stood desolate 

l»\ly on^er It 13 a dreadful picture— this picture of Italy under the 

ilw ol jyjg of f oligarchy There was nothing to bridge over 
^ or soften the fatal contrast between the world of the beggars 
and the world of the neb. The more clearly and painfully 
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tins contrast was fdt on both sides— tho giddier ttic Iieiglife 
to wluch nclica rose, the deeper the abjes of porerty 
>awncd — the more frequently, amidst that fliangcful world 
of speculation and pla^ mg at hnsaril, were indiriduals tO'^sed 
irotn the bottom to tlie top and again from tbp top to tiio 
bottom '^lio wider the chasm which tbo two worlds 
were externally diMdcd, the more completely they coincided 
in tbo hbo annihilation of family life — which is jet tho germ 
md core of all nationality — m tho like laziness nndliixirry, 
tho like unsubatantial economj ,tho Itko untnanly dependencG, 
the like corruption dilTtring only m its scale, tho like de« 
inorali^ation of cnnumls, the liko loD'nng to begin tho war 
with property Hichca and misery m close league drove the 
Italians out of Italy, and filled tho pcDinsula partly with 
awarnis of slaves, parti) with awful silence It is a tcmbla 
picture, but not one peculiar to It'd) , whcrcTcr tho govern 
inent of cnpiknhsta in a shve state bas fully developed itself, 
it Ins desolated God’s fur world m tlie same way As 
rivers clistcn m different colour^, but a common sewer 
nervwhero looks like itself, so tho Italy of tho Ciceronian 
epoch resembles eubstantiall) tho Ucllas of Polybius and 
«till moro decidedly the Cortliage of Hannibal s time, where 
in exactly similar fashion the allyowerful rule of capital 
ruined the middle cla^s, raised trade and estate-farming to 
tho highest prosperity, and ultimately led to a— 'll) pocnti 
cilly whitewashed — moral and political corruption of the 
intioD All the arrant sins that capital Ins been guilty of 
against nation and civilisation lu tho modern worlds re- 
jinm ns far inferior to the abomiuations of tho ancient 
capitali t 5t;ites ds the free ‘man bo h©«cver so poor, remains 
superior to the slave, and not until the dragon-seed of 
Isorth America ripens, will the world have agam mmil^r 
fruits to reap • 

^ lliese evils, under which the nahonal economyof Italy lay ^ 
pvostnte were in their deepest tfaseuce irremediable, and so Gxsar 
much of them as stjll admitted of remedy depended essentially 
for its amendment on the people and on time , foe the wisest 
government is as little able as the most skilful physician to 
give freshness to the corrupt juices of the organism or to 
do more m the ciso of the deeper rooted evils than to prevent 
those accidents which obstruct the remedial power of nature 
in its working The peaceful energy of the new rule even of 
Itself furnished such a preventive, lor by its means some of 
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the worst exc^c^el.'ncc^ were done away, such as the artiScia! 

S ;nng of the proklinate, the impunity of cnires, the 
ase of oflids, aud various others But the povcrmntnt 
couU do something more than simply ab«tain from harm 
CT^ar was iMt one of those o\cr wise people who refuse to 
embank the sen, becau«e forsooth no dike can*def^ some 
sudden influx of the tide. It is better, if a nation and its 
n cconomr follon spontaneously the path prescribed br nature , 
Tnit, seeing that they had got out of this path, Cajsar apphed 
all his energies to bring back by special intenention the 
nation to iti home nud family lift md to reform the national 
lle-tscTW economy hr law a iJ decree AVith a view to rheck the 
n»t continued absence of the Italians froni Italy and to induce 
»jwDt»a the world of qualitrand the merchants to e<tahlisli their 
tvmlLUy. jjj thtir natiic land, not only was the term of 

service for the soldiers shortened, but men of ^enatonal rank 
wow altogether prohibited from taking up their abode out 
of Italy except when on public business, while the other 
Italians of mamageible aro (from the twentieth to the 
fortieth year) were enjoined not to be ab«eut from Italy for 
>rea a«i than three consecutive j ears In the same spirit Cfiew 

fnr the el'- had already m his drst consolsbip on founding the colonj of 
Tstenof Capua kept specially m 'tew fathers who had seieral 
Hi* fare ly <;ijiidren (P 200) , and now as Imperator he proposed extra 
ordinary rewards for the fathers of numerous families, while 
he at the same time as supreme judge of the nation treated 
divorce and adultery' with a rigour accordmg to Roman ideas 
Ijivrare- unpiftiUeled ?for did he even thiokit beneath his dignity to 
ipecung i^ue a detailed lawas to luxury — which, among other point*, 
loxury extraiagancL in building at least !hoM*of its most 

irrational form*, that of sepulchral monuments, restricted 
the u-e of purple robes and pearls to certain times, a'^es, and 
classes and totally prohibited if in grown up iften , fixed a 
maxmium for tli" expenditure of the table , aud dirertly for*, 
badeacumberot luxunousdtshoi Such ordinances doubtless 
w ere not new , but it was a new thing that the ‘ master of 
morals ” seriously insisted ou their obsenance, supenotended 
the provision markets bv means of paid overseers and ordered 
that the tables of men of rank should be examined by hw 
officers and the forbidden, dishes on them should be con 
fiscated It is true that by such theoretical and practical 
instructions in moderation as the new monarelucal police 
gave to the fashionable world liardly more could be aecoin- 
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plisteJ than the compelling loiuiy to retire someuhat more 
iQto concealment , hut, if hypocn^y is tiie homage Inch nee 
pays to virtue, under the cuvumstauecs of the tunes e\eii a 
senihlance of propriety enforced hy police measures was a 
step towards lmp^o^ emeut not to be despised The measures Th» deU 
of CiDsar for the Letter rtgulaho^ of Italian monetary and crisis, 
agricultural relations were ol » graver character andpromised 
greater results Tlie first question here related to temporary 
enactments respecting the scarcity of money and the deb?" 
cri«is generally The law called forth by the outcry as to 
locked up capital — that no one should have on band more 
than OO OOO sesterces (£600) in gold and sili er cash — was 
probably oidy issued to allay the indignation of the blind 
public against the usurers , the form of publication, which 
proceeded on the fiction that this was merely the renewed 
enforcing of an earlier law that had fallen into obliMon, 
shows that CirsaT was ashamed of this enactment and it can 
hardly have passed into actual application A far more 
serious question was the treatment ol the pending claims for 
debt, the complete remi siou of which was lehemently de- 
mand^ from Cteaar by the party which called it«clf by hia 
name Tl'o have already mentioned, that he did oot yield 
to this demand (F 4S9), but tiro important conceasious 
wre made to the debtors, and that as earlv as 705 First, 49 
the interest in arrear was struck OS’,* ana that which was 
paid was deducted from the capital Secondly, the creditor 
was compelled to accept the moveable and immoieable 
property of the debtor m lieu of payment at the esttftiated 
\alue which his effects liad before the cuil war and the 
general defTrecuflion which it had octasioned The latter 
enactment was cot unreasonable if the creditor was to be 
lookedon dc/acW ^3 the owner of the property of his debtor 
to the nmodotof the snra dUe to bun, it was doubtless proper 
,lhat he should bear his share in the general depreciation of 
the projierty On the other hand the cancemog of the 
pay meuts of niterf«t madeoroutstanding — which practically 
amounted to this that the creditors lo^t, besides the interest 
itself, on an aiengo 25 per ctnt of what they were entitle ^ 
to claim as capital at the time of the issuing of tho law — w 
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jQ fact nothing cl«c than n j*arlul cOQce««ioc of that cancel- 
ling of creJi^or « claima springing out of loans for which tho 
cfemocrafs tacf cMmoureJ si re^emcnf/r, snd fiowerer bsd 
mar have been tl e condnct of the nstirera, it is not possible 
therebv to ju tifr tho iiiiircr«al and retrospcctiry abolition 
of all claims for intercsl^withoat distinction In ordir at 
least to and r«tand it, we must recollect how the democratic 
^artv stpod towards the «jtie«tion of interest The legal 
'^^hibihon agam«t tafcmg interest, which tho old plebeian 
opposition bad extorted m 412 (i- 311) had no doubt beoi 
practicallr disregarded bj the nobility which controlled 
the ciiil procdlitre by means of the pnctor^hin, but had 'fall 
remained einc" that period fonnallr ^id and the democrats 
of the seventh ceaturv, who regarded tbcmselves throughoat 
a' the continuers of tha» old a'ntafaonas to prmlege and 
soci^ position (P 173) had maintained the illegality of 
payments o'" interest at anvtune anderen alreadv practically 
enforced that pnocipte at least temporanJr in the confusion 
of the llanan penod (m. 2o8) It is net credible that 
C»a^ shared the crude news of hia party on tb" interest 
questioa. tbe&^ tl at lo Lis account ofthe matter of Iiqmda- 
faon he mention* the enactment as to the *nrpender of the 
property of the debtor m lieu of parment but is «ilent os to 
the canwUui" of the interest isperbansa taat self reproach 
But he was like ererv party leader, dppendi.nt on his partv 
and could not directlr repudiate the traditional maxims of 
the democracy in the question of mterest the more especiallv 
when fe had to decide this question not as the all powerful 
conqueror of Pbarsalus but even before his departure for 
Bpiru' Bat, while 'Le permitted perhaps iMber thin 
originated this violation of legal order and of propertr, it is 
certainly his me” t that that monstrocs, demand for the 
annuUmg of claim* arising frotn loans was reitcted , and 
it mav perliaps be looted oi^ as a sanng of his honour thit . 
the debtors were far more mdignalit at the — according to their 
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1 irstofall tlic great legal rnaiim was proclaimed, that freedom 
\3 uot a possession commensurdjU. with propertj , but an 
eternal riglit of man, of wlnth thcstateis entitledjudicialljto 
deprive the criminal alone, not the debtor It was Cajsar, 
who, perhaps Btimulaleilni this casealsoby the jnoro humane 
Eg) ptian ^nd G reel legislation, esm cially that of bolon,* in- 
troduced this pnnciplo^ — diametnemly opposed to tlio maxima 
of the earlier ordinances as to dv.bb — into the common law, 
a\ hero it baa since retained its place undisputed According 
to Eoman law the debtor unable to pay became the fil iv o of hia 
treditor(t 1G3) Tbo Poetelian law no doubt, bad allowed 
a debtor, who bad become unable to pay through temporary 
cmbarraasinents, not through genuine insolvency to savo bis 
personal freedom by tho cession of bis projerty (i 311), 
nevcrthelc s for the really insolvent that principle of law, 
though doubtless modided m secondary points bad been in 
substance retained unaltered for Cve hundred years , a direct 
recourse to tho debtor s cMato only occurred exceptionally, 
whoa the debtee bad died or had forfeited bia burgees 
rights or could not bo found It was Cit^ar who first govo 
an insolvent tho right^m which our modem bankruptcy 
regulations arc based — of formally ceding his estate to his 
creditors, wbetl cr it might sulllco to satisfy them or not, 
80 as to savo at all events his personal fiecdom although 
vnth diminished honorary and political rights and to begin 
a new fiuaucial existence in which be could only bo sued 
on account of claims proceeding from the earlier period and 
not protected in the hqiiidation if ho could pay them wathout 
renewed financial rum "U hile thus the great democrat Lad 
the impenjlnbltf honour «f cmancipatmg personal freedom 
in principle from capital he attempted moreover to imposo 
a police limit on^the excessive power of capital by usury- 
laws He did not" affect to> disown the democratic antipathy 
^to stipulations for interest For Italian mouey-dealin" tbera 
was ttsed a maxiinuin omowit of the loans at interest to be 
allowed in the ca^o of the individual capitalist, which appears 
to have been proportioned to the Italian landed estate 
belongmg to each and perhaps amounted to half its value 

• TKe Egyptian wyal laws (D odonis I 79) end 1 kewfae tbs leg\skt tm tf 
Solon (Plutarcn So! 13 1 5) (brbsde bonds in wh cb tbe loss of (be persona] 

1 borty of the deb or was made the pensltj of non payment aad at least the 
btter imposed on the debtor in tb« event of bankruptcy no more th-n the 
cession ot his whole assets 
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portion of tlio hnilstlntirtre intlieliiadHof flointinlguJili 
but Uqillj btlon„tJ to tho etatc) for dintribution in tlio 
Gractliim fojhwin,, ko fir» of courscv os it was Ctteil for 
ntf’CnJturc , tbe Apnlinn summer nnd tlio fajmuito winter 
jnsturca b^lonjfmg to tlio stale continued to bo domain, 
and It was at lcn»t Itc design of tlio Impentor, if tlieso 
doninuiB should not adnicc, to procure the further land 
rcijuisito b} tho purchiso of Italian eatntea from the public 
ifundi * In the sdictioii of tho now finnerii nrovisioii was 
imunll^ made first of all for tho Totenn soldiers, nnd as 
far ns ponjiblo tlio burdLU, which tho Icrj^ imposed on the 
niotlirr country, was con%t.rfcd into a benedt by the fact 
that Cirsnr gnio the proI(.tjnnn,Miio nas Iciied from it as a 
recruit, back to it as a firmer, it is remark able also tliat tho 
desolate Hatm coinmunitu*, such ns Vcii and Capeiia, seem 
to have been especially provided with now colonists The 
regulation of Ciwar that the new owners should not bo 
entitled to alienate the lands ncnied by them till after 
twenty j carl, was •» happy medium between tho full bo- 
fltowal of the right of alienation, which would have brought 
the larger portion of thodistnbutcd land spcodilyback mto 
the hands of the gr^t capitalists, end tl o permanent re 
stnetious on free trade in land which libenus Gracchus 
(in 00, 00, 181) nod Sulla (ui 357, iv 8S) had enacted, 
both equally m '•yo 

rWriLen Lastly wiiilo goTcmmcnt thus euergetically applied 
MUD til ttself to remove tha,di«ea8ed, and to strengthen tho sound, 
jfitem ekinpnts of the Italiao national life, the cewlv-regulated 
municipal sjaleni — which had but recently developed itself 
out of the crisis of iho Social rar in and alongside of the 
etat&-ecoaomy (nt 875) — iras intended to coramunicafe to 
tho new absolute monarchy the communal life which was 
compatible with it, and to impart to thebluggish circulation 
of the noblest elements of public life once more a quickened 
action The leading prm<Aplc% in the two municipal orJi- 
43 45 nances issued m 705 for Cisalpine Gaul aud m 709 for 
Italy,* the latter of which remained the Inndameutal h»w for 
all succeeding times are apparently, first, the strict puntymg 
of the urban corMrations from all immoral elements, while 
yet no trace of political police occurs, secondly, the utmost 
restnctioii of centralisation and tho utmost Ireedom of 
movement in the communities, to which there was even now 
* of both lam cons de ^le rnrmeDti ttlltxtt. 
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reserved the election of magistrates and a limited civil and 
cnimnal jurisdiction. Tlio general police enactments, such 
as the restrictions on tlio right of a3sociation'*(P 603), came, 
ifc 13 true, into operation also here 

Such were the ordinances bj which CiCBar attempted to 
reform the ttalian national economy It is easy both to show 
their lusulEciency, seeing that they allowed a multitude of 
evils still to esi-it, and to prove that they operated m various 
respects injunouslv by imposing restrictions, some of wbich’^ 
were very severely telt, on ireedom of trade It is still easier 
to show that the evils of the Italian national economy gene- 
rally were incurable But mspitoof this the practical states- 
man will admiro the work as well as tho masler-worlvman 
It was no small achievement, that in circumstances where 
a man hi e Sulla, despairing of remedy, had contented him- 
self with a mere formal reorgani<atioo,the evd was seized m 


its proper seat and grappled with there, and we may well 
conclude that Casir v itli his reforms came as near to the 
measure of what was possible os it was given to a statesman 
and a Boman to come He could not and did not expect from 
them tho Tegeneration of Italy , but be sought on the con- 
trary to attain this m a very different way, for tho right 
apprehension of which it is nece3^aly first of all to review 
the condition of the pronnecs ns Cssar found them 

Tho provinces, winch C'esar found in existence were Pmicws 
fourteen m number seven Buropean — the Further and 
the Hither Spain Transalpine Gaul "Italian Gaul with 
lUyncum, Macedonia with Greece, Sicily, Sardinia <vwith 
Corsica five Asiatic — Asia Bithynia and Pontus Cilicia 
vfith^Cyptu^ Syfia Crete and two African — Gyrene and 
Africa To these C®sar added three new ones by the erec 
tiou of the two new governorships of Lugduuese Gaul and 
Belgia (P 2S3) and by conttitutmg lUyrm a separate pro 
ymee * 

In the administration of these ^irovinces oligarchic misrule l rov ncia 
rtathed a point which, notwithstanding various noteworthy '''tm n siro' 
perfocjnautcs in this line, no second government has ever 

• As accord ng to Cosar » ord oauc" anaiMUy a xtno pit>pT!rtc.T9 and Iwo 
p -oconsuls d T cl«i tho goTcrnonh ps tmoog them and the latter rema ned ta-o 
years in oUjee (P 4S0) we night coliclodc tint he intended to hrng the 
number of pror nces in all op to tv* ty Certant/ is botrever tie Jess 
sttainal lo «a to th s sec ng that C«oi pe hijw de ^nedlv nst tutej fe ver 
OLVe t1 1 c.uid Ijtures 
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attained at least m the "West, and vtlncb according to our 
ideas it seems no lonjpr possible to surpass Certainly the 
responsibility Sir this rests not on the iJomaos alone. 
Almost cierjTrlicre before their day the Greek, Phoenician, 
or Asiatic rule had already driren out of "tha nations the 
higher spirit and the sense of right and of liberty belonging 
to better times It itns doubtless bard that ei-erj accused 
proTincial tras bound \rhen asked to appear personally in 
'^Eome to ansivcr for hifn«e!f, that the Eoman goaemor 
interfered at pleasure in the administration of justice and 
the management of the dependent communities pronounced 
capital sentences and cancelled transactions of the municipal 
council and that m case of irar he treated the militia as 
be chose and often infamously as e <7 when Cotta at the 
Eicge of the Pontic Hemclea ass gned to the mOitia all tl c 
po«t 3 of danger to sare his Italians and on the siege 
not going accoring to his wash ordered the heads of bis 
en'nneers to be laid at bis feet It was doubtle «8 hard that 
no’rule of morality or of penal justice was longer binding 
on the ^mon admuustmtors and tbeir train, and that 
nolent outrages rapes and murders with or without form of 
law were of daily occnrrence in tbe province* But these 
thmgs wera at least nothing new almost everywhere men 
had long ^en accustomed to be treated JAe slaves, and it 
signified little m the long run whether a Carthaginian 
OTer«eer n Svnan eatrap or a Homan proconsul acted as the 
local tyrant Their material well being almost the only 
thin-* for which the pronncials still cared, was far le’s dis 
torbed by those occurrences, which although nnmerons ui 
proportion to tbe many tmnts jet alFectiSl mtSwly isolated 
individuals, than by the finanoai exactions pressing heavilv 
on all which had never previously been prosecuted with such 
energy The Homans now ga\x fearful proof bf their old 
mastery of finance m thw field AW have alrealy eni 
deavoured to describe the Homan 8 v*tem of provincial 
oppression in its modest and rational fourdations as well as 
in its growth and corruption (ui S9o— 401) as a matter of 
course the latter went on increasing The ordinary taxes 
became far more oppre<Mive from the inequalitv of their 
distribution and from the preposterous sj^tem of levying 
them than from their high amount As to the burden 
oEquartenns troops 1 oman stateemen thera»clvcs expressed 
the opinion that a town suflerei nearlj to the same extent 
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when a Rom'in nrinj toot up -winter quarters m it as when 
an enemy took It bj storm 'While the taxation in its original 
character had been nn indemnification fot the burden of 
military deftnce undertaken by Borne, and the community 
paying tribute had thus a right to remain exempt from or- 
dinary serfice garrison service wa^ now — as is attested e g 
in the case of bardmn — for the most part imposed on the 
prormeials, and eien in the ordinary armies besides other 
duties the whole heavy burden of the cavalry service wa? 
devolved on them The extraordinary contributions de- 
manded — such as the dehieries of gram for iittle or no 
compensation to benefit the proletariate of the capital , the 
frequent and costly naval armaments and coast defences m 
order to check piracv, the task of supplyuig works of art, 
wild beasts, or other demands of the insane Eoman luxury m 
the theatre and the chase the military requisitions m case 
of war— were just as frequent as they were oppressive and 
incalculable A. single instance may sho-w how far things 
were earned During the three years administration of 
Sicily by Gaius Terres the mimber of farmers m Leontim 
fell from. 8 1 to 32 m SCotya fiom 187 to 86 in Herbita 
from 232 to 120 in Agyrium from 250 to SO so that in 
four of the most fertile districts of Sicily 50 per cent oi 
the landholders preferred to let their fields ho fallow than to 
cultivate them under this regime And these landholders 
were as their small number if^lf shows and as is Kspressly 
stated not at all small farmers but respectable planters and 
luCTeat part Roman burgesses I • 

In the client states the forms of taxation were somewhat 
diffeseut, bflt tbS burilens'lhem'ielTe? were if possible still 
worse, since in addition to the exactions of the Romans 
there came those of the native courts In Cappadocia and 
Egypt the Yarmer as well'as the king was bankrupt the 
^■ormer was unable to satisfy ^le tax-collector the latter 
was unable to satisfy his Roman creditor Add to these the 
exaction" properV so called not merely of the governor 
huu'elf but also of his friends each of whom lancted 
tl at he had as it were a draft on the governor and a title 
accordingly to return from the provrace a made man The 
Roman ohgarchv m this respect exactly re«embled a gang of 
robbers and followed out the plimdenog of tbo provincials 
lu a professional and business Uka manner , the able members 
of the gang set to work not too nicely, for they bad in 
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fact to share the apoil with the nd^ocates and tCe jurymen, 
and the more they stole, they did so the more eccurelr. 
The notion ol honour ja theft toonasaJreadydeidopcd, the 
hig robber looked down on the little, and tlic latter on the 
mere thief, v-ith contempt, nnj one who had been once for a 
wonder condemned boasted of the high figure di the sums 
which he was proied \o hare exactetL Such was the 
behaviour in the provinces of the successors of those men 
'Vvho haU been accustomed to bring borne nothing from their 
administration but the thanks of the subjects and the appro- 
bation of tlv-ir fellon-citizens. 

The foraao But still ixorse, if possible, and still less subject to any 
cipulsts control was the havoc committed by the Italian men of 
’ business among the unhappy provincials The most lucra- 

p -oviiices. portions of the landed property and thi. whole com- 

mereW and monetarv business m the proa inces were ton 
ceutrated m their bonds The estates m the transmarine 
regions, which belonged to Italian grandees were exposed to 
alf the misery of management by stewards, and ne>er saw 
their owner, excepting possibly the hunting parks which 
occur as early as this time id Tran'alpme Gai4with an area 
amounting to nearly f«cn^ square miles. XTsury flourished 
as it had never floonshea before The small landomiera 
in lllyrtcum, Asia, and Egypt managed their estates even m 
Varros time in great part practically as the debtor-slaves of 
tbeir EOTon or uon Itoman creditors, just as the plebeians 
in former days for their patncian lords Cases occurred of 
capitol being lent even to urban communities at four per 
cent per month. It was no unusual thing for an energetic 
and influential man busmens to get e ther.j:ho title of 
envOT* given to him by the senate or that of officer by the 
governor, and, if possible to have men put at his service for 
the better prosecution of his aCaira , a’case is«narrated on 
credible authority, where one of these honourable martial 
bankers on account of a ddim fgainst the town of Salamis* 
in Cyprus kept its mumcipai council blockaded in the 
town house, until five of the members had died of hunger 
To the«e two modes of oppression, each of which by itself 
was intolerable and which were always becoming better 
arranged to wort into each other’s hands, were added the 
general calamities, for winch the Eoman govemmeut was 

• Th s u the KMsJlvd ‘ free nebasav” (lUxm IfSatio) Lamely M eot"*/ 
inthoot anr jToper public emiid. 
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ftl^o in greit cart nt Ica*t inBirectlj, responsible In tbo pollen*^ 
ranoiis i\ar3 a large amount of capital ivas drageje^ aivar from *Dd dum.io- 
the country and a larger amount ucstroycil sflaietinjca Ijy the V 
barljanan% «ometnnca b^ the Roman armic*. O'Vingtoth© 
\Tortlilc«3U(j«3 of the Roman land and maritimo police 
brigands and pimteasffarmcdeierj^here In Sardinia and 
the interior of Asia Minor brigandage was endemic, m 
Africa and Purtber Spam it became necessary to fojtify all 
buildings constructed outside of the city enclosures witir 
walls aud towers The Rarful erilof piracy has been alrcadr 
described in another connection (P 30) The yanacens of 
the prohibitive system with which the Romm governor was 
wont to interpc'c when scarcity of mooev or dearth oc- 
curred, as under such circumstances they cou^d not Ciil to do 
—the prohibition of the export of gold or gram from the pro 
Tince-^d not mend the matter The communal aflairs were 
almost ever^’whero embarrasseo, in addition to the general 
distress bv local disorders and frauds of the public officials 
"Where such gncvancos afflicted communities and indivi Jh# 
duals not temporarily but for generations with an inevitable, t»oa cf Oi« 
ptei ly, and yearly increasing oppression the best regulated P 
public and private economy could not but succumb to them ^ 
and the most unopeahable iDi«ery could not but extend o>er 
all the mtions from the Tagus to the Euphrates ‘ All the 
communities ” it is said in a treatise published as evly as 
t>S4, ‘ are ruined , tlie same truth is spcciallj attested as to 
regards Spam and Jiarbonese Gaul * 10 © very pronnees 
which, comparatively speaking were still m the mosWoler 
able economic position In Asia Minor even towns like 
Samos and Salicamnssus stood almost empty, legal slavery 
seemed here a haven of rest compared with the torments to 
which the free prcivincial succuiubed and even the patient 
Asiatic had^ecome according to tl e descriptions of Roman 
,state‘unen themselves wearj of ^fe Any one who desires to 
fathom the depths to which man can sink in the criminal 
infliction and in Wie no le«9 criminal endurance of all con 
ceivahle injustice may gather together from the criminal 
records of this period the wrongs which Roman grandees 
could perpetrate and Greek* Si nans and Plnrnicians could 
Buffer Even the statesmen of Romo herself pubhely and 
frankly conceded that the Roman name was uunttemhly 
oaious through all Greece and Asia and when the bur 
gesaea of the JTontic HeracTea on one occasion put to death 
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tbe whole of tiie Boman tax-collectors, the only matter tor 
regret was that such tliinra <lid not occur oftener 
Cesar and The Optimat^-S scofied at the new master who went in 
the pio- person to inspect his *• farms *’ one after the other , m reality 
Tincei. condititn of the several prormces demanded all the 

earnestness and all the wisdom of one of those ni’e men, who 
redeem tlie name of king from being regarded by the nations 
as merely a conspicuous example of human insufhcieocy Tbe 
Srounds inflicted had to be h^ed by tune , Csesat took care 
that they might be bo healed, and tliat there should be no 
fresh imliotions The eystem of administration was 
Th* thoroughly remodelled The Sullan proconsuls and pro 
Ca-^^nan priEtors had been in their pronnees essentially sovereign 
magi tntea practically subject to no control , those of Cssar were 
thewcU-disciphned aerrantsofastem muster, who trom tbe 
very unity and life-tenure of Ins power sustained a more 
natural imd more tolerable relation to tbe subjects than 
those numerous, annuallv changing, petty tyrants The 
govemorshins were no aoubt still distributed among tlie 
onnii^lljr retiring two consuls ondsixtieu prTtors, but, as the 
Itnpemtor directly nominated eight of the latter and tbe di<!« 
tnbution of tbe provinces among tbe competitors depended 
solely on him (P 4SO), they were m reality bestowed by the 
iroperator Tno functions also of tlie governors were prac 
ticallyrestncted The superintendence of theadromistntion 
of justice and the admmistratire control of tho communities 
remamed in their funds , but their command was paralysed 
by tltt new supremo command in Pome and its adjutants 
associated with the governor {P 4S9) and the raising of tlio 
taxes was probably er#n now comsitted in fhe pivvinces sub- 
stantially to imperial oIDaals (P 479), bo that tbe governor 
was thenceforward surrouiidtd with an auxiliary staiT which 
was absolutely dependent on tbfi Impcrator in Virtue eitlitr 
of the laws of the nnbtarr hierarcliy or of tlie still stricter laws, 
of domestic discipline WHle UiuuTto the proconsul and his 
qumstor had appeared aa if they were mcjioers of a gang of 
robbers despatched to levy contributions, the magistrates of 
Ciiaar were pR«cijt to protect the weak against the strong , 
and, instead of the previous worse than useless control of the 
equestrian or senatonan tribunals, they had to answer for 
themselves at the bar of a just and unrelenting monarch 
The law as to exactions, tho enactments of which Csesar hsd 
alriady in Ins flrst consulate made more stringent, was 
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npplicd by him ngamst the chief commindantfi in the pro 
\-ineo3 with an inciorablo ecvenlv fiomg eieu beyond lU 
Ittter, nndiVietai-oS5cer‘,^f ’indectt iWy Ncri-iimlioinda^ge 
in an injustice ntoned for it to tlieir master, ns slaves imd 
freedmen nceoramg to the cruel domestic law that time 
were wont* to atone The extmordinary public burdens r>g„ht < 
were reduced to the right projlortioii and the actual oi^urJrt 
llecesstt^ the ordinary burdens wire materially lessened. 

■Wo ha\o alreadr mentioned the coniprehcnsno rc^Julatioi^ 
of taxation (P -4^4) the eitenaion of the exemptions from 
tribute the general lonenog of the direct taxc*^ the limita 
tion of the system of decumat to Africa and Sardinia the 
complete setting aside of middle men in the collection of the 
direct taxes were most beneficial reforms for tlie pronncials. 

That C c ar after the example of one of his greatest demo* 
cratic prcdece^iors S rtonus (P 21) anshed to freo the 
subjects from the burden of quartenng troops and to insist 
on the soldiers erecting for themselves permanent encamp 
meets resembliog towns eaooofc indeed be proved but he 
VI a«, at least after he had exchanged tho part of pretender 
fo; that of king not the man to abandon tl e subject to the 
soldier and it was m keeping with his spirit, when the 
heirs of bis policy created such military camps and then 
converted them into towns which formed ralljing pomts for 
Italian civilisation amidst the barbarian frontier istnets 
It was a task far more difficult than the cbeckmg oflaWuraw 
official irregularities to deliver the pronnciala from the®"**’® 
oppressive ascendancy of Eoman capita) Its power^uld 
not be directly broken without applving means which 
were “till i^ore flangerouS' than the ovil the government 

could for the time being abolish only isolated abuses as 

wl en Cffisar for instance prohibited the employment of 
the title oft state envoy fiJr financial purpooes — and meet 
^manifest acts of violence and palpable usury by a sharp 
application of the general penm laws and of the laws as 
to usury which ei^^endcd also to the provinees (P 5 ’6) but 
a moos rad. cal cure of the evil was onlv to be expected from 
the reviving promenty of the provincials under a better ad 
ministration Temporary enactments to rebere the m 
solvency of parfacular provmces had been issued on several 
occasions in recent time« Carsar faim'^elf had in 694 wheu 
governor of Purtber Spam assigned to the creditors two- 
thirda of the income of their debtors m order to pay them 
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eehes from tbat soorce Iiucius lucullu^i likew**© -whei: 
goNemor of Asia Slinor had directly cancelled a portion of 
the arrcar’ of interest which bad swelled beyond measure, 
and had for the remaining portion assigned to the creditors 
a fourth part of the produce of the lands of their debtors, as 
well as a suitable proportion of the profits accruing to them 
from hou^e-renta or eftTe-labour "We are not expre««ly 
told,that C®->ar after the ciTil war instituted similar generm 
Miquidalions of debt in the provmcea, vet, from uhat has 
just been remarked and from what was cone m the ca«e of 
Italy (P 524), it can hardly be doubted that Cffi«ar likewise 
directed his efforts towards this object, op at least that it 
formed part of his plan 

■While thus the Imperator, ns far as lav within human 
power, relieved the provincials from the oppressions of the 
magistrates and capitalists of Home, it might at the aamo 
time be walh ccrtaintr expected from the government to 
which he imparted fre«h ngour that it would scare off tbo 
wild bordcr-peophs and disperse the freebooters bvJaad and 
sei, as the nstng son cba«e3 awav tbo mi*t Howeier the 
old wounds mi^t «till smart, with Cic«ar there appeared 
for the sorely tortured siilyects the dawn of a more teler 
able epoch the first mtelligcnt and humano govcrninent that 
had 'ippeared for centnrie*, and a policy of peace which 
tint on cowanlice but on strencth "U ell tiiKthr tho 
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tin proTjnc s t! at Jiad been ngularly g mg on ft r centuries 
had long since, though iinconaciou'lr on the part of the 
emigrants thcmschi's, pa\ed the wa> for shell an cstcnsion 
of Italy ^Tlio fip't a\ho in a avsUnintic war guidid tie 
Italians t^ settle berond the bounds of Itala wjia Gaiua 
Gracchus the creator of tl e llomjn democratic nionarchr, 
the author of the Tran* ilpme con jupsta the founder of the 
colonus of Cartl ag« and ^arbo Then the scconi) states- 
man of genuia produced hr the Homan democracy, QuintuS 
fcwrtorius, began to intro luce the barbarous Octnlcnlals to 
Latin a' ilizalion he gai c to tl c ipatiisli j outh of rank the 
Homan dress and uri,i^ them to sptak Latin and to acquire 
t! e higher Italian culture at tl e training institution founded 
by lum in Osca. W hen Ccr«aT cnt<.«a on the go\cmn cut, 
a largo Italian population— though in gn*at part, lacking 
stabihtr and concentration — alreadj existed mall tlioiro 
vinccs and client states To mi nothing of the formallr 
Italian toims in Sj am an 1 soutl orn Gaul ue need only recall 
the numerous troops of burgesses rai«cd bj Sertonus and 
Pompoms m Spam by Ox*ar m Gaul by Tuba in ^umldla, 
by tiio constitutional parts m Africa Mocedoma Grcoct, 
Asia "Minor and C/rolo the Jatinlyre — ill tuned doubtless— 
onnliich tbo town poets of Cordubaas earl^ as tlio Sertonan 
war sang tlie praises of the Homan generals and the trau«la 
tions of Greet poetry valued on oecoiint of their icr} ele- 
gance of language which tlo earliest extra Italian poet of 
noti the Transalpine Fublius rorentnfc 1 nrro of the Aude, 
published shortly after CT»ar s death • 

On the otl cr Vand the interj cnetration of the Latin and 
llellcDic tiarnefer was tVe might My, ns old as Home 
On occasion of tlo union of Italv tie conquering Latin 
nation 1 ad nssim^atcd to itself all tho otl er conquered 
nationalitic'S excepting onl) tho Greek which was receiied 
,just as it stood witl out any attempt at external amalgama 
tion MHierever the Homan legionanr went tlie Greek 
scl oolmaster no V!«3 a conqueror in bia own way followed 
at no early date we find famous teachers of the Greek 
language settled on tho Gi adalquiiar and Greek w as as w ell 
taught as Latin in the institute at Oaca The hmher Homan 
culture itself was m fact nothiig else than the proclama 
tion of the great go^el of Hellenic manners and art in tho 
Ikaljm vL nm. sjgunjUi tj, n v. oiksth. *1, t -u wivjjug 

conquerors to procjum it first oi all m their own language 
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to the barbanana of the "West the Hellene at least could not 
loudly protest Already the Greek everywhere — and, most 
decidedly just frhere the national fcclinj tras pure«t and 
8tronge‘>t, on the frontaers threatened by barbaric de- 
nationalisation « p , in iittssilia, ou the north c^ast of the 
Black Sea, and on the Fuphrat^ and Tigris — descried the 
protector and avenger of Helleatsm in Bome and in fact the 
fouudatjon of towns by Pompenis m the £ir East resumed 
after an interruption of centuries the beneficent work of 
Alexander 

The idea tif an Italo-HtUenic empire with two languages 
and a single nationality was not new — otherwise it would 
hare been nothing but a blunder, but the deielopment of 
it from floating projects to a firmly gni>nied conctption from 
scattered initial efforts to the laying of a secure and concen 
trated /oondation, was the work of the third and greatest 
oF the democratic statesmen of Home 
ri«njlia'' The first and most essential condition for tbo pelitinl 
Muoiiv * gad national lerclUag of the empire was the presen ation and 
extension of the two nations destined to jomt dominion, 
along with the absorption as rapidly as possible of the 
barbarian races, or those termed barbarian existing by theip 
Th» J«wi. side la a certain sense wc might no doubt name along 
with Eomani and Greeks a tlurd nationality which vied 
with them in ubiquity jn the world of that ilay, and was 
destined to play no insignificant ^rt in the new state of 
Cajsir AVe speak 6f the Jews. This rcmarkablo people 
jicldJBg and yet tenacious was in tho nnojent ns in the 
modem world evervwhcro and nowhere at home, and cicry- 
wlicro and nowhere powerful The successors ot David and 
Solomon were of hardly more significance for the Jews of 
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Homo the 3c^v^sH popiilntion already before CTSar’s 
time aud liow dosol^ at the same time the Jews e\cti t!icn 
kept together as fehow-covmtrynicnjia by the remarlv 

of an author of thia period, that it vas dangerous for a 
governor to ofitnd the Jeivs m lus province,* because ho 
aught therf certainly reckon on being hissed after his return 
by the popuHco of tho capital ‘*Eien at this lime tho 
predomin'int business of the Jeus was trade, the Jewish 
trader moved everywhere with tho conquering Horain mer* 
chant then, in tho same way as ho altcrwards accompanied 
the Genoese and tho Venetian, and capital flowed in on nil 
hands to the Jewish, by tho side of the Homan, merchants 
At this period too we encounter the peculiar antipathy of tho 
Occidentals towards this so thoroughly Oriental race ana 
their foreign opinions and customs JPhis Judaism, although 
not the most pleasing feature m the nowhere pleasing picture 
of the mixture of nations which then prevailed, was never- 
theless a historical elomeot dcvelopmg itself in the natural 
course of things which tho statesman could neither ignore 
nor combat and which Casar on the contrary, just like Ins 
predecessor Alexander, with correct discernment of the cur 
ciimstances fostered as far as posMble "While Aicaander, 
by laying the foundation of AJexandnan Judaism, did not 
much less for the nation than its own Dand by building the 
temple of Jerusalem, Caisar al^^o advanced the interests of 
the Jew 8 m Alexandria and in Home by special favours and 
privileges, and protected m particular their peculmr worship 
against the Homan as well as against the Greek local psiests 
The two great men of course did not contemplate placing the 
Jewish natipnalit^ on an equal iootmg with the Hellenic or 
Italo Hellemc But the Jew who has not like the Occi 
dental received the Pandoras gift of political organisation 
and stands Substantially ir/n relation of indifference to the 
^atate , who moreover la as reluctant to give up the essence of 
hi8 national idiosyncrasy as he ready to clothe it with any 
nationahty at pleasure and to adapt himself up to a certain 
degree to foreign habits — the Jew was for this very reason as 
it were made for a state which was to be built on the rums 
of a hundred living polities and to be endowed with a soioe- 
what abstract and trom t!ie outset, weakened nationahty 
111 the ancient world also Judaism was an effective leaven of 
cosmopolitanism and of national decomposition, aud to that 
extent a speciallj privileged member in the Lteaarian state, 
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ihe polity of wlucli was iwHr Dotliinjr bat a citizenship of 
the worlu, and the nationality of which wag reallj nothing 
but humanitj- * , „ „ 

But tho liitia and Hellenic nationalities continued to bo 
cjclu«i«‘ly the po^itiTc elements of tho new pittzenship 
The distmctn clj Italian jtate of the republic was thus at an 
end but the mmour that Ca»ar was mining ItaJj- and 
Rome on purpo'ie to transfer the centre of the empire to the 
t^reck Dost and to make Ilion or Alexandria its capital, was 
nothing but a piece of tall— reiy C3»r to be account“d for, 
but al*o very sulj — of the angry nobility On the contrary 
in C®sar’a o^msations the Tjatm rationalitr always retained 
tho ascendancy, as ta indicated in the lery fact that he 
issued all hia enactments m Latin, although tbo<e destined 
for the Greek sjxMking countnes were at the same time 
Issued in Greek. In general he arranged the relations of 
the two great nations lo his monareliT just as his republican 

P redecessors had arranged them m the united Italr , the 
rellesie nationalitv was protected where it «i«ted the 
Italian was extended as far as arcumstances permitted and 
the jDhentaoee of the race* to be abwhed was destined fir 
jt This was necessary, because an entire equalising ot tht 
Greek and Latin elements m tbe state would m all proba 
bility bare in a rery short time occasioned that cats«trophi. 
which Braantmism bronght about several centuries later, 
for the Greekelcment was eupenorto tbe Poaiaa not merelr 
la all zateUectoal it^pert^ hat aJ’O in the tneasore oF its 
pradflhnnance, aad it had xnthm Italy itself m the hosts of 
Hellenes and half Hellenes who migrated compnl orilr or 
Toluntanlv to Italy ail endless ndmber of apo«tle* apparently 
insignificant, but whose influence could not be estimated too 
highly To mention only the nx^t con^ivcuous jihenomenon 
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imnt liad aiconlinglv everr reiwa not to encourage bj its 
dinct action tlio extension of Ililltnism it Inst in tlio 
SVest, but tlie Gre-ch. ckment, where rer.jt extstinl, was 
j>rt«crvcd and protected However {wlitical ensea miglit 
KUggnt to the Irapcritorthe domolilion of the ^roHji piliars 
of IkllcTi’^m m the TS'oatand in Hg>pt, ilaxsiiia and 
Abxnudna wero tu.itl\er de^tro^d nc*c dcnationalvsed 
If Sicilj was not simply reliucJ of the pn-stneo of tho 
deewmer, but bad its communities micstcd mtR Latiir 
rights which nas probably tneint to be followed m duo 
time by full equalisation with Itilv, Cie^ir’s dftsign beyond 
doubt was nut to Latinise Sicily, but to attach that glorious 
i4aiid — which nature has destined not so much to be an 
tid|oining land to Italy, ns to bo the finest of il>» proiinccs — 
to the a'xociation of the Italian communities, under reten- 
tion of its Hellenic nationahtj, just bko jS'eapohs and 
Rhegium 

On the other hand the Roman element was promoted by Uiitiisirg; 
the gOTemmeut through coloni* ition and LatiDi*iug witli ufl 
Muour and at the most various nomts of the kingJorn 
The principle, which originated no uoubt from a bad combi- 
nation of formal law and brute force, but was inevitably 
necessary in order to deal freely with tho nations destmed 
to dehtruction— 'that all the eoil m the provinces not ceded 
by special act of tho govemmeut to communities or pr.vato 
persons was the property of tho state, ind tho holder of it 
tor the tiuio being bad merch ao heatable possession on 
gufferaneo and revocable at any time — w is retained by£'es.ar 
and raided by him from a democratic park -theory to a tun 
damental piuicipiO of monarchical law, Gaul, of course, fell Csalpme 
to be primarily dealt avith in tbt, extension of Roman nation G'ut 
nhty Cisalpine Gaul obta ued throughout — what a great 
part of the nibabitJnts had»long enjoyed — political cquahsa 
^tion avith the leading country, bj the admission of the 
''Iranspadano communities ipto'the Roman burgess union, 
winch bad for Ion? been assumed by the democracy as accom 
plisbe^ 4, 315) and was now CJOS) finally nccompli^’hed 49 
by Cmaar Practii-ally this province had aliaady completely 
Latinised itself during the forty years which had elapsed since 
the bestowal of Latin rights Ihe exclusiies might ridicule 
the broad and gurgling accent of the Celtic Latin, and mi «3 
“na undefined somethm^ of the ^rnce nf tbfi rn^iaJ ” jd 
I nsubrian or Venetian, who as Cs-ar’s legiouaiy had con 
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quered for timoelf mth lira sword a place tlie Boman 
Torum and even m the Homan «!enatc IsererthLiess Cis 
alpme Gaul with its den«e chiefij a^ccltural population 
w^s even before C*? ars time prachcallj an Italian coun^iy, 
and remaineil for centimes the true asylum of Italian manners 
and Italian culture indeed tbe ttachers of Latih Lteratnre 
found non here else out ot the capital so much encounjemeut 
the pn>- and approbation It h3e Cisalpine Gaul was thus substan- 
liafly merged in Italr the place which it had hitherto 
“ occupied nns taken by tl e old Transalpine province which 
had b«n chnvcrted bv Casars conquests trom a frontier 
into an inland province and which by its ncinitr as well as 
by its climate was Bttcd bevond all other remons to become 
in due cour<!e of time likewise an Italian land. Thither prm 
apally according to the old aim of tbe transmarine eettlo- 
ments of tho Boman democracy was the stream of Ital an 
em gratioa directed There the ancient colony of "Narbo 
was reinforced by oen eettlew and four ceir bur^oss* 
colonies were instituted at B eterre (Beziers) not far from 
>arbo at Arclate (Arles) and Arausio (Orange) on the 
JlKone and at tic new ecaport ronm Julu (Frejus), 
while the namee assigned to them at the same tune pn«cr>cd 
the memory of tho brave legions which bad annexed 
northern Gaul to the emp re ♦ The townships not furoi«hed 
wnth colonists appear at Ica*t for the mo«t part to hate 
b«n led on towards Boroanisation in tl erame wai as Tran? 

Eidanc Gaul la fortner times (jji 219) br the bcstoiral of 
fltiifngl ts in part cular 'Ncroausns (2«lmes) as the chief 
j lace of the temtoty taken from Tho Mnoail ots in coiise 

?uence of tbcir molt*againsl C ^sar (P 3*0) wta converteo 
rom a "Massiliot vil! ige info a Xatin urban community, and 
endowed with a considerable Umtory^d even with tho 
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right of coAnge* "While Cis^pme Gaul thus advanced 
from the preparntorj stage to fuD equality with Italy, the 
l^arbouese pro^nco advanced at the aaina tune into tliat 
prcparatorj stage , just as previously m Cisalpine Gaul, the 
most consmerihle communities there had the full fiauchise, 
the rest L'ftin rights 

In the other non Greek and ndn Latin regions of the 

S ire winch were still more remote from the influence of 
/ and the process of assimilation, Cm ar conflned’himself 
to the establishment of several centres for Italian mTih^ation, 
such as ISarbo had hitherto been in Gaul, m order by their 
meatis to pave the -way for a future complete equalisation 
Such prehmmaiy foundations can be pointed out m all the 
provinces of the empire, with the exception of the poorest 
aud least important of all, Sardinia Bow Cirsar proceeded N 3 rt?)»ni 
in Xorthera Gaul, we hare already set forth (P 2S4) , the G*>il 
Latm language oblamed there general official recogmhon, 
though not yet employed for nlT branches of pubbe inter 
course, and the colony of Novioduuum (Nyon) arose oa the 
Leman lake as the most northerly town with an Italian 
constitution 

In Spam which was probably at tbat tune the most Spain 
densely peopled country of the Roman empire, Ctesanan 
colonists so far as we see were settled only in the important 
Helleno-lbenan seaport town of Emponjo by the side of the 
old population On the other hand the ancient and wealthy 
mercantile city of Gades whose muuisipal system Ca?«ar 
even when pr^tor had remodelled suitably to the timesf now 
obtained from the Impcrator the full rights of the Italian 
jnunicipia (^5) afld beoame — what Tnoculum Lad been m ^9 
Italy (i 3SG) — the first extra Italian community not founded 
by Eome which was admitted into the Roman burgess 
union Soule jears afteri’ards (709) snnilar rights were 45 
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confcrwi hIm on Rome otl tr Spanish eoan^jniies, and 
Latin n''ht» prohably on s ill more , , , . 

la \/nc3 th?«prOj«t wbieKGaiusGTacchos hau not been 
flHo Ted to hnn- to an is-ae, traa cotr earned out, on the 
*Pot irbere^te «‘7 ‘>f *he hcreitarj foes 
* ood 3 000 Italian coloni* s and a great nurfSir or tee 
tenants on lease and euff r»cee re-ident m the C^ha^t^ 
temtorv were settled, and the neir Venns-eolonr, the 
Coman* Carlhase throve with aniazrag rapid tr imd^ the 
8m"ubrlr larou-able circnm«tancw of the Jocalitr Ltiea 
hitherto th* capital and fir't comirercial town in the pn^ 
r,^ had -Ireadr been m some mjasure comDe-«3ted 
SSeiuna .ppareo"!'- b' tbe «f Lat>= rights for 

thr retirrl o! <t, nipenor nnL In the ^nnlld,:m 'ernlOTT 
1 to t‘'e empire the important Cirta and the 

Xr L- gnito .I,. rnrnr^nt^ Pnbh„ 

? m"or hi=.-If nnJ bi- troop, (P « . ) obu ntd the rtghl, 
of Roaun nnluttrr coIon-M. ^.0 rgltlr p^raej t™ 
SdlSTh ch the .ntono foiy iml oflbe d^pomto 

if ™ouit ot tbe tonflitutionnf portp hod conrrrtej into rmns, 
reme »o ramdijr as ther had been reduced to as’ es, 
id mJor » mmon, -t. r«nM long nfitr» jrd, tb., f,t:d 
oenod but the two new Jnlian colon es, Cartn^ and 
Orta becaice and continued to be tbe centres of Alrieaao- 

Eo^aa^cir^^^^ land of Greece C*^r bend 's other plans 
such as the jastitution of a Roman colone in Bathro uni 
fopotu te Corfu) bc'ied bimself above all with the re«toni 
tion of Conuth "No*- onlv wa» considerable bur«»s- 
colony conducted thither, but *3 plan ^as pyajected for 
cuttiD" through the uthmos, so as to avoid the dangerous 
circuEinaTi«mtion of the Peloponnesi^ and to make the 
whole traCic between Italv arfJ \sia*pas* Hirough the 
Cormtho-Saron c gulf I/istlv even in th-^ remote Heilenie 
East the monarch called mfo ejulence Italian «ettlen ent«, 
on the B,3ct Sea for instance at Heraclea and S-Uope 
which towns the Italian colont ts shared, as in the,£a^e of 
Empome, with the old inhabitants on the Svnan cca-t in 
the important port of BuTtus which like Sinope ob.ained 
an Italian constitution and even in E'Tpt where a 1 oman 
station was c^tabli-hed onthelighthowe-uland command-Dg 
the harbour of Alexanona. 

Throush these or-iioancea the Italian municipal i’reedoa 
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•ras earned lAto the pro'i’xuces in a manner far more com t jtcos oa 
prebensne tlnn hid tieeu previously the case Ihc com 
mumties of full burgcssca — tUit js, all tUo tovnis of the 
Cinlpine proviace and the burgess colonies and burgees ro^t^tutoi 
mininpaetitten-d in Transalpine Gaul and elsewhere — wen. to the pro 
on an equa? footing wnth the Jtaliau m so far as ihej ad ' 
ministered their otvn allairs and evert exercised -i somewhat 
limited jurisdiction wl ile on tl e other hand the more im 
portant processes came before the Bomaii authontj com • 
petent to deal with them — as a rule tl e got ernor of the 
province* The formally autonomous Latin and the other 
ecnaueipatcd commuatties — tucluduig notV those of ^ar 
bonese Gaul, all those of Sicilj so far as thej were not 
burgess con muiiities and a considerable number also m 
the other i rovinces — bad not merely free administration 
but probably unlimited junsoiction, so that tbe governor 
was only entitled to mtertere thereby virtue of his — certainly 
very aroitrary — administratne control No doubt even 
evlicr there bad been communities of full burgesses within 
the proimccs of governors such as Aquileia, Haienna, 

Narbo and wl ole governors’ pronnecs such as Cisalpine 
Gaul bad consisted of communities with Italian con^ti 
tutiou but It was if not m Jaw at least in a political point 
of >iew a singularly important innovation that there 
was now a pronneo which as well as Italy was peopled 
solely by Hotnan burgesses t and that others ptomisea to Italy and 
become such "With this disappeared thofirst great practical P 
distinction that separated Italy from the provuices and the 
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eecond — iha‘ oramarily no tn»p? were statiA^ea m Italy 
•R-hile they were Etationeil la the province* — waji IDjemse in 
tte coure* of ^tiappe-nng troops were now staaoned only 
wiiere t{i®re was a frontier to be defended and tte com 
mandants pf tbe nrcnnces in wbich tins wx. not tb" case 
ench as Narbo ana S cilv were officer* onlr in^ame Tie 
formal contrast betweetj Italr and the prermoe* which had 
at all times depended on other di tinction5(ii.67),continued 
« certaidlr «till to subset — Italr being the sphere of tl e civil 
jan*diction and cf the consuls and pr*tors, while the pro- 
Tincea wer^d *tnrtsnnd'“rthe jB*n«<iietionof nartial law and 
fubjret to proconsuls and proprstors but the proctdure ac- 
cording to civil and according to martul law had for long bt-cn 
practirelly coincident and the different titl s of tie ma- 
p**rat« signified little after the one Imperator was over all 
Tn all thw vanon* municipal foondat ions and ord nances— 
which are traceable at least in plan if not perliap# all in 
crecntioa, to Cte-ar— a definite *r«tem i* apparent Italy 
was converted from the cii«tTc«s of the lubj vf peopW into 
the mother of the morsted ItaloUellenic nstioo He 
CjalpiO'* pronnee ooropletelr equal «ed with the no*her 
countTV was a promiseand a gnaranteethat in the monarchy 
of Caaar jo«{ aa in tbe healthier times of the rvpubl c, even 
Idtiniscd district m "ht expect to be placed on an equal 
footing br the sidt cf its eld-r sisters and of the mother 
ber*elf On the tbre«hoId of full national and po itical 
equalization with Itdv stood the adjoining lano* ti e Greefc 
fi cilr.and the south of Gaol, whiih was rapidJr becoming 
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Btcad caws tfeo ^>rcdjtcrraT\?an state, and its first net 
was to atono for tlio two greatest outrides wliicli tint 
urban coinimmity had perpetrated on cinlwation "Whil© 
the destruction of the two greatest marts of commerco in tho 
Bortnn dominions marked tho turning point at which tho 
protectorati? of tho lioman eommtinitj’ degenerated into 
political tyrannising oicr, and finaucial exaction from the 
subject lands, the prompt and bnlliant restorahon of 
Carthago and Corinth marked tho follnd^tlon of tho new* 
great commonwealth which was to tn n tip all tho regions 
on tho Sleditorranean to national and political t?quility, to 
union in a genuine state tt ell might Ctestr bestow on the 
city of Corinth in addition to its far famed ancient name 
the new one of “Honour to Julius” (Lays Jtli) Orgsni.*. 

W bile thus the new united empire was furnished with a t*'”* 
national character, which doubtless nece'<snrjly lacked indi 
viduality and was rather an innuimate product of art than 
a fresh growth of nature, it further had need of unity 
in those institutions which express the general life of 
nations— in constitution and admimstrotion in religion and 
jurisprudence, in money, measures and weights, ns to winch 
of course, local diyersities of the most varied character were 
quite compatible with essential union In all these depart* 
meuta we can only speal of the initial steps forthe thorough 
formation of the monarchy of Cajsar into on unity was tho 
work of the future, and aU tbit he did was to laj the fuunda* 
tvon for the building of centuries But ofXhe lines which the 
great man drew in theoe departments several can still Ub re- 
cognised and it IS more pleasing to follow him here than in 
the task of ftconslructnm fftim theruiift of the nationalities 

As to constitution and administration we have alrei ly Cen*af of 
noticed elsewhere tly most important elements of the new "le etnp r«. 
unity— the t/insition of tbe’sovereignty from the municipal 
council of Eome to the sole mqster of the Mediterranean 
monarchy, tho conversion of*thal municipal council into a 
supreme imperial *ouneil representing Italy and the pro- 
vinces ?*bove all the transference — ^now commenced — ot the 
Boman, and generally of the Italian municipal organization 
to the provincial communities This latter course — the 
bestowal of Latin, and thereafter of Roman rights on the 
communities ripe for •full admission to the united state — 
gradually of itself brou^t about uniform communal 
arrangements In one respect alone this process could not 
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be waited for The new empire needed ininediitely an 
institution which should place before the gOTcmment nt a 
glance the pnufipal bases of administration — the proportions 
of population and property in the different communities — m 
other wordj, au improved census Pirst the census of Italy 
was reformed Hitherto, strange to say, it had*been aln ai a 
held exclusively in th< capital, to the annoyance of the 
burgesses and to the injury of business According to 
iCxsarTi ordinance* m future, when a census took, place in 
the Homan commum^, there were to be 8imiiltoneou®Jy 
registered jjy the highest authority m each Italian com 
munity the name of every municipal burgess and that of his 
lather or manumittcr, I is diatnct, his age, and his property , 
and the«e lists were to be furnished to the Homan censor 
early enough to enable him to complete in proper time the 

E ral list of Homan burgesses and of Roman property 
it was Cffisar s intention to introduce similar institutions 
also m the provinces is attested partly by the measurement 
and survey ot the whole empire ordered by Cmsar, partly by 
the nature of the arrangement itself, for it m £ict lurni^hed 
the general instrument appropriate for procuring as well in 
the Itaiian as m the Don>ltaltan commuDities of the state the 
information requisite for the CvUtml administration En 
dently here too it was Cmsars intention to revert to the 
traditions of the earlier republican times, and to rtintroduce 
the census of the empire, which the earlier republic had 
effected — cssentiallf m the same way as Cmsar effected the 
Itah|D — by analogous extension of the institution of tho 
urban censorship with its set terms and other es'Cntial 
rules to all the subject coiumunit/cs of Italy and Sicily 
(i 430 , 11 CS) Tills bad been one of the first institutions 
which the torpid anstocracy allowed to drop and in this way 
depnved the supreme govcmiSc autho*nty oOanv freniral 
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toleration tcftvardd local faitlis ind mnmeipal statutes the 
new state needed a common woisbip consonant to the Italo 
Hellemc nationality and a general codeof Hvf superior to the 
municipal statutes It needed them , for do facto both were 
already m existence In the field ol religion men had for 
centuries been busied in fusing toother the Itahan and 
Hellenic worships partly by external adoption partly by 
internal adjustment of their respectire conceptions, of the 
gods , and, owing to the pliant formless character of the Italian" 
god<>, there had been no great dUficulty in resolving Jupiter 
into Zeus Venns into Aphrodite, and so evety essential 
idea of the Latin faith mto its Hellenic counterpart The 
Italo-Hellemc religion stood forth m its outlines ready made , 
how much in this i ciy department men were conscious of 
liaving gone beyond the specifically Homan point of view 
and advanced towards an Italo Hellenic quasi natiomhty, is 
shown by the ^stvnotion made m the already mentioned 
theology of Yorro between the “common” gods, that is, 
those ocLnoaledged by Homans and Greeks, and the special 
gods of the Homan cotnrnomty 

So far as concerns the field ofcnmina! and police hw, where Uwof il# 
the government more directly interferes anu the necessities *®P « 
of the case are substantially met by a judicious legislation, 
there was no difficulty in attamiog, in the way of legislative 
actiou, that degree of material uniformity which certainly 
was in this department needful for the unity of the empire 
In the cml law again, where the initiatho belongs to com- 
mercial mtercourse and merely the formal shnpo to the?egis 
lator, the code loq the ftnitcd empire which the legislator 
certainly ctJhld not hate treated baft been already long 
since developed naturally bv commercial intercourse itaelt 
The Homan urban Ipv. was still indeed legally baaed on the 
Linbodiment'of the Latin national law contained m the 
Twelve Tables Later laws Lad ijpubtless introduced various 
nnproTtments of detail suited to the times, among which 
the most importast was probably the abolition of tho old 
inconvihient mode of commencing a process through stand 
mg forms of declaration by the parties (i 163) and tho sub- 
stitution of an instruction to the single juryman drawn up 
m writing by tho presiding magistrate (formula) but m 
the main the populai' legislation had only piled upon that 
Tcncrablo foundation an cndliss chaos of special laws long 
since in great part antiquated and forgottin, which can only 
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be compared to the £nglts1i etatutes a‘ large *rh8 a tempts 
to impart to them ementifie ehape and srs em had certainlj 
rendered the tortuous paths of the old cinl latr accessible 
and thrown light upon them (ul. 474) bat no Homu 
Blackston& could remedc the fundamental defect, that an 
urban code compo«ed fonr hundred Tears a^’O with its 
equally diffo'C and co&fu^ed eupplcments was now to «erre 
^ as the law of a great stale Commennal intercooT'e pronded 
T fop u«elf a more thorough remedr Tlie IitcIt commerce 
between Eomans and non-Romans had long ago developed 
in Rome aa international pnrato law (jut ffcaiiam, i. 16o) 
that IS to sar, a body of maxims c«peciaUT relating to com 
mercial matters according to which Roman judges pro- 
nonn*ed judgment when a causecould not be decided either 
according to their own or anv other national code and they 
were compelled — *ettmg aside the peculiarities of Roman, 
Hellenic, Phanictan and o her law — to revert to the common 
perceptions of nght underlying all commercial dealings Hie 
lormation of the ncwi r law proceeded on this basis lo the 
first place as a standard for the legal dealings of Roman 
buigcMes with each other it ie facto substituted for the 
old url^ law, which had become practieaUr nseles*, a new 
c^e based in enbstance on a compromi«e between the 
national law of the Twelve Tables and the international law 
or «o-called law of nations. The former was e«sentiallT 
adhered to though of courte with incdificahons suited to 
the times in the law of mairiage, familv and mhentance 
wheiras in all regulations which concerned dealings with 
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^crpelunm pncforis to'fcanij, nnd that, afthough \an0u3 prc* 
pantory steps towards it maj hate been taken in earlier 
times, it certain^j only attained its completion in this epoch. 

The new code was theoretic and abstract, inasmuch as the 
Itoman new of law had therein divested itself of such of its 
national pctulianties as it had hecomo aware of, but it 
was at the same time practical and ♦ositiie inasmuch as it 
by no means faded away into the dim twilight of general 
equity or even into the pure nothingness of the so-called Liw» 
ot nature, but was applied by definite functionaries for definite 
concrete cases according to filed rules, and Mn<^not merely 
capible of, but had already essentially received a statutory 
embodiment in the urban edict This code moreover cor- 
responded in matter to the wants of the time in so far as 
It furnished the more convenient forms required by the 
iuerea«e of commerce for legal procedure, for acquisition of 
propertr, and for 000010*100 of contracts Lastly, ifc had 
already m the mam become subsidiary law throughout the 
compass of the Homan empire, inasmuch ns— while the mam 
fbld local statutes were retained for those legal relations 
which were not directly commercial, as well as for local 
tran*actions between members of the same legal district- 
dealings relating to proper^ between subjects of the 
empire belonging to dmerent legal districts were regulated 
throughout alter the model of the urban edict, though not 
applicable do jure to these cases, both m Italy and m the 
pco\ inces The law of the urban edict had thus esseutvally the 
same position in that age which the Botiian law has occupied 
m our political developmeDt this also 13 bo far as such 
opposites be ‘tombined, at once abstract and positive , 
this also recommended itself by its (compared with the 
earlier legal code) flexible forms of uitercourse and took 
its place by the ^de of fho local statutes ns univer<il 
auxiliary law But the Boman legal development bad an 
e*senti:u advantage over ours^n fliis, that the deoationali'ied 
legislation appeared not as with us prematurely and by 
artiflci^ birth, but at the nght lime and agreeably to nature 

Sucb was the state of tbe law as Oe»ar tound it tYbea he Cirasr > 

E rojected the plan for a new code it is not difficult to dmne project 
j 3 mteutions This code could only comprehend the law 
of Roman burgesses, .and could be a general code for the 
empire merely so far as a code of tbe ruling nation suitable 
to tbe times could not but of itself become general eub- 
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»i3iarj- liw tbroQSJout tbe coinp3»3 of tfcei empire la 
cnmi^ law, if the plan embraced this at aJl Uiere was 
ceed‘=H3 onir a^rension and afjt. tinent of th® Sollaa orJi 
Tianee^ In citA law, for a ^tate whose natiotsaiitv was 
stnctlj hnjaamtT, the necesra^ and onlr pO'Sible formal 
shape was to invent that nrbaii edict, which had 3Lreadr"poa* 
taneonslj- grown out of lewful commepct, with the secunty and 
precision of 'Utu*e-law The fir«t step towards this had been 
•taken the Cornelian law of 6S7, when !*• enjoined th'^ 
judge to keep to the iranms «et forth at the beginning of 
hi3 magistpcy and not arbitranlr to administer other law 
(P la-N) — a regulation which mar well bi- compared with 
the law of the Tweire Tables and which became almo t as 
significant for the fixing of the later urban law as that 
collection for the fixing of the earlier But although after 
the Cornelian decree of the people tl e edict was no longer 
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egualisatioA of the Latin aud Hellenic systeraa Ind long been 
in progress It Traa very ancient bo fitr is conterned the defi- 
nitions of weight and the meisurea of cipifity and of length 
jidispensible for trade and commerce {i 216), and m the 
monetary system little more recent than the ujtroduction of 
tho 8ilver*comago (u 381) But these older equations were 
not snlEcient, hccauso in the Hellenic world itself tho most 
varied metncil and monetary systems subsisted aide by side, 
it was nece'i'^ary, and formed part doubtless of Cseshr’s plan, 
now to introduce everywhere in the new united empire, so 
far as this had not been done already, Eomin money, Eoman 
measures, and Eomin weights in such a manner that they 
alone should he reckoned by in ofBeiil ratercoiine, and that 
thonon Eoman systems should be reslnctedto local currency 
or placed in a— -once for all regulated — ratio to the Eomau 
The action of C'C^ir, however, cm only be pointed out m two 
of the most important of these depirtments, the monctaiy 
system and the calendar 

The Eoman monetary system was based on the twoQtfijcon 
precious metals circulating side by side and m a fixed ns impent. 
relation to each other, gold being given and taken according currency, 
to weight,* silver in tho form of com , but practiciUy in con 
sequence of the extensive transminne intercourse the gold 
far treponderated over tho eilver 'Wbethcr the acceptance 
of Koman silver money was not even at an earlier period 
obligatory throughout the empire, is uncertam , at any rate 
uncoined gold essentially supplied tbe place of imperial 
money throughout the Eoman territory, the more sc^as the 
Eomanshid prohibitci tbo coming ol gold in all the pro- 
vinces anil.client'stitc^ and the denonus had m addition to 
Italv, de jnre or de facto natanliscd itself in Cia ilpine Gaul, 
in Sicily, in Spun and various other places, especially m the 
"West (ill *415) * But the iinpenil coinage begins with 
Cjf»ir Exactly like Aleiinder bo marked the foundition of 
* the new monarchy embraapg the cmhsed world by tho fact 
that the only m(y:al forming on universal meduun obtimed 
tlie fiiet place in tho coinage Tlio greitncss of ilio scale on 
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which the new C'»'*‘inan piece (-.0* 7d accoiilins to Ibo 
irt^ent viliie of the metal) was imniecliatcU is 

ehoi'n by the thnt to a eingle trfa«urc bund seren 

ymrs nfttr deith tLcre wire found 80000 of them 

jiicecB It js true thnt llnnncinl specuhtioiH nnj hare 
csen-ised a coUnttnl \nflucDOiiu this nspect* ‘As to the 
silver inonej, tlio CTel»'*i e rule of llio I otnin dcDanus m 
nil the est for whith the foiiudstjOn had previously been 
liid wni finnWr eslabbshcd bj Ctcsir whea ho definitively 
clomd the onU Occidental mint that still compeUd in silver 
ciirrcccv wit]; tlio Homan, that of Mns'ilia Iho coimnsi 
silver or copper small money was still permitted to a number 
ofOccidental cotiunnnities, ihrce-ijtiarttrdcnflni wero struck 
by some Xiatia comiaunitic* of southern Gaul, half denorii by 
several cantons m northern Gaul, copper small coins m 
aanous instances CTcn after Cipsars time bycoiiimunca of the 

■\\csl, but lius small money was throughout coined after tbo 
Itomao standarvl, mid vts acceptance moreover was probably 
obligatory onlr in leeal dealings Cir*ar docs not seem any 
biotS thaw thv! earlier government to have contempbte I the 
regulation with a rie« to unity of the tnoaetary Bratem of the 
IlMt when, great masses of coarse silver money— -much of 
which too easily admitted of being dtbas«.d or worn away— 
and to Bonie csient even os m I^vpt, a copper coinage akin 
to our paper money wete la circulatioo and the Sytiaa com- 
morcial cities would liave felt very severely the want of 
their previous tistion.al coinage corresponding to the Jleso- 
potani^m curronev We find here subsequently the arrange- 
ment, that the denanus haseverywhare legal currency and js 
the only medium of .otScial Tec^otvngT*tvhilq«lhe local 
coins hsve legal currency within their limited range but 
according to a tariff unfavourable for them as compared with 
the denanus $ This was probawly not'introdwced all at 
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once, nnd lA pnrfc perhaps maj have pri-tcded Co-sar , but :t 
was at any rate tho essential complement of tho Casanan 
arrangement ns to tho imperial coinage, wljja'O new gold pieco 
found its immediate model lu the almost equally heavy com 
of Alexander and was doubtless calculated (specially for 
circnhtioil in tho East 

Of a kindred nature was tho rcfcfrm of tho calendar Tlie rttromi of 
republican calendar, which strangelj enough w as still the old, il’e oi 
decemnral calendar — an imperfect adoption of the oeiaelerfs ^ 
that preceded Jfeton (i 488) — had by a combination of 
avretcl ed mathematics and wretched administration come to 
anticipate the true time by 67 whole davs, so that e <7 the 
festival of riora naa celebrated on tho 11th July instead of 
the 23th April Cte*ar finally removed this evil and with 
tho help of the Greek matheinaticinn Sosigenes introduced 
the Italian farmer e year regulated accordiug to the Egyptian 
calendar of Eudoxus, as well as n rational system of intercala 
tion, into religious and official use, wbilo at the same time 
tho beginning of tliejear on the Ist Jilarch of the old 
calendar was abolished and tho date of tho Ist January— 
feed at first as the term forchanging the supreme magistrates 
and in consequence of this long since predominant in civil 
life— was as'umcd as the calendar period for commencing 
the year Both changes camo into cflect on the 1st January 
r09 of the city, 45 sc and along with them the use of the 
Julian calendar so named after its author, which long after 
tho fall of the monarchy of Caesar renamed the regulative 
standard of the cinli«ed world and in the mam is so still 
By way of explanation 4here was added in a detailed edict a 
star calendar dented from the Egyptian astronomical obser 

vations and transferred — not indeed very skilfully to 

Italy, which lixe^ tho rising and settmg of the stars 
named according to days if tho calendar • In this domam 
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nl*o tlio IiOnna and Greek worlds were tliui placed on 

r«*if »B» *Suck were tlj»r«\m«lttK)inof tl n 'Mcilitimuenn jnonarclir 

M« *0 W of C-pvir 1 or tlio recona tune m Ilome tlie «ocnI question 
liatl readied « trisis nt which tin nnta^onisms not onlv nn- 
ptin-d to he, hut acliialh were m tho Jonii of tiVir exli hi 
tion, msoluhle and, in thAr cxpn.«Mon, irreconcilable On tho 
first occasion Komo had been faicd b\ tlio fact that Italj 
^aamcn’id mllomo anl Romo in Italjr, and in tho new 
enlarged and alti red home tlio«o ol 1 nnfigonisma were not 
nconciled, but fill intoabtjance ^owRomc was once moro 
Mved bp the fjcWhat tho counlm 8 of the Midi ti rrancan were 
merced in it or beaime prepared formereing, the war Ix'tween 
tho Italian poor on 1 ncli, which in tho oW Itah coiil I only end 
with tho destruction of tho nation, hal no forigir a bittle 
field or a meaning m the Italpof three contioonts The 
Latin colonies clo«cd the gap which Ihrentencd to swallow 
up the Roiiiao commumtr m the finii centurp , the deerwr 
cliasiti of the rcTcnth century was filled the l>at3«ilpiDo 
aod transmarine coloDi'atioosof Oaius Gracchus oud Cissar 
lor Rome alone history not merely pcrforroid mirocles but 
al«o repeated its miracle^, and twice cured the internal crjiis 
wliwh in tho state itself was incumble, by regentratin" the 
state Ihore was doubtleM much corruption in this regene- 
ration, as the union of Italy was Bccomplishod orerthe rums 
of the Samnite and Etruscan nations so the JlcJitcrranean 
monarchy built itself on the ruins of countless states and 
tnbesonce living and vigorous , but it was a corruption out 
of which sprang a growth part'of which remains green 
at the present day TRiat was puKed dowiilor tlie^ake of the 
new building, was only the -ccondaty nationalities which had 
long since been marked out for destruction by the lerellmf' 
hand of cml sation Cirsar whenever he came forward as a 
destroys, only carried ont the pronounced verdict of btsion 
cal development , but be protected the germs of culture, w here 
and as he found them in his own Lind as j ell as among the 
sister nation of the Hellenes 4Ie saved and renewed the 
Roman element and not only did he spare the Greek 
element, but with the same self relnn** genius with which 
be accomplished the renewed foundation of Rome he under- 
took also tlie regeneration of the Uellefies and resumed the 
interrupted worl of the great Aleianfler, whose image wo 
may well bebeve, never was absent from Ca?-«ar s soul He 
solved these two great tasks not merely side by side, but the 
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one 1)\ mcjis of tlio other Tlie tno greit es^ontnls of 
humanitj — gcntral and indnida'il de\elo^inent or state and 
culture— onct in cn)br_j o jimtcd in those o)} Grrce-ltalians 
feeding thc\r Cocks in pront-vnl eimpUcitv f ir from tbo coasts 
and isl intis of tho SlediteirancaD, had becon^ dissevered 
when tlie«i were parted into Italians and Iltlltncs and had 
thenceforth remained apart for nn/tiv centuries ISoirtiio 
descendant of the 1 rojan pnneo and the Latm ling s daughter 
created out of a state withont dialipctne culture arid a co> 
mopolitan cinhsationanewwhole.joatliich state and culture 
again met together at tlio acme of human ex ytcnce m tho 
rich fulne»a of blessed matuntj and worthily filled tho 
sphere appropriate to such an union 

'Ihe oiitimes have thus been ett forth, which Casar drew 
for this work according to which he laboured liim elf, and 
according to which posterity — for many ctntunes confined to 
tho paths which tins great man oiarkedout— endeaiourcd to 
prosecute tho w orli, it not walU tho intclleet and energy, yet 
on the whole lu accordauco with tho iDtcntious, ol tho iDus 
tnous master Little was finis! cd much was merely begun 
■Whether tho plan was complete, those who venture to ne m 
thought w ilh such a man may decide , we observe no laaterul 
defects in what lies before u$ — every suigic stone of tho build 
ing enough to mal e a man immortal and yet all combining 
to form one hartnomous whole. C«r«ar ruled as king of Kome 
for five years audaiialf,tiot half ns long as Alexander in the 
intervals of seien great campaigns winch allowed him to 
stay not more than fifteen mouths altogether* m the capital 
of his empire, he regulated tho destinies of the world for the 
present a«d the’ future, »from the establishment of the 
boundary line between civilisation and barbarism down to 
the removal of the ram pools m the streets of the capital, 
and yet relfimed time and*compo3ure enough attentively to 
follow the prize pieces in the theatre and to confer the 
chaplet on the victor with liupfhvised verses The rapidity 
and precision wiya which the plan was executed prove that 
it hadj been long med tated thoroughly and all its parts 
settled m detail , but even thus they remain not much less 
wonderful than the plan itself The outlines were laid down 
and thereby the new state was defined for all coming time , the 
• Ca^sar slaj ed n Ponie’ a Apr 1 and Dec 70a on each occa. on for ft few 49 

i-\js f cm Sept, to fire 107 some foot montl a n U e autumn of tbe year 47 

»f liflecn months '"OS and £iom 0 t "09 to Vlaich 710 ^S, 45 44, 
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boundless future ilone could complete the itrucfiire So far 
Ca?«ar mi^ht sat, ll»at ) u olject was nttamtd , and tins was 
t robaWj the meaning of tho words which were sometimrt 
! tard to fall from him— that be bad lircd long enough Hut 
preci«cl} because the buti ling was an eodlc^asone, the master 
aaloDgashclivedrestlesda addidstona to stone afithalinijs 
the fame dexterity and Wwajs the same elasticity bus; at 
hts work^ without eTerorertumingoraltcnng just as if t&ere 
Were for him merely n to*(]ay and no to-morrow Tims 1 o 
worked and created as n rer any mortal d 1 before or after 
him, and as t worker and creator he St II afterwell nigh two 
thousand year*, lircs m tho memory of the nations — the 
Erst, and the unique, Imperator Cicsar 
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CHAPTER XIL 

RELIGIOV, CULTURE LlTERATCrE, AND ART 

I'T tbe development of religion obd philosophy no neiv St«f#- 
element nppcared during this epoch Tbe Romano- oa. 
HeHcino stnto-relicion oud the Stoic state philosoph) in 
sepirahly combined inth it n ere not merely a couvenient 
uistrumeat for eiery government— ^ilmarchy, democracy, or 
monarchy-— but altogether indispensable because it was just 
as impossible to construct the slate wholly without religious 
elements as to discover any new state religion adapted toiorra 
n substitute for tbe old So the bosom of reiolutioa swept 
doubtless at times very roughly through the cobwebs of the 
augural bird lore (T 296) nevertheless the rotten machine 
creating at every joint survnod thh oarthtjuake which 
swallowed up the republic itspll and presened its insJ^udity 
and its oiTOgance wilhofit diminution for transference to tbe 
DOwmonaftlij As a iflatllr of tourit* it ft II more and more 
into disfavour with all thosewbo manifested freedom of judg- 
iweut Towards jho state rthgiou indetd public opinion 
maintained 'an attitude css* ntiiUi iiidiQlrent it was on all 
, sides rctogui'ied as an in<>tituty>n of pulitical convenience, 
and no one speCTally troubhal him«elf about it with the ex 
ctption of poIitKkl and aiitiquaniu hterati But towards 
Its pb X-ooplncal sister then? gnuluaUv sprang up among tho 
unprejudietd public that hostil tv, which tlie empty and jet 
perfidious hypoersj of s t phra es never fads m the long 
run to awaken That a preseutimtntof Usown wovtldc8«ne6a 
began to dawn on the Sioa it'<olf is shoivn bv its attempt 
artificially to infii«o in o ittclf some fresh spirit in the way 
of syncretism. Antiocbus of Ascalon (fiouruLing about 
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C75), Tvho professed to tare amalgamated tbo Stoic and 
Platonic Anstotelian ^8tem<i into one organic unity, m 
reabtj so far Buopeedtu that Ins mi'^shapen doctrine became 
the fashionable philosophy of the eonserraiiv es of his time 
and was conscientiously stndied by the genteel dilettanti 
and hterati ofPome Eicrj one who display ed Intellectual 
vigour, oppo'ed the Storf-or ignored it It was prmc^aUy 
antipathy towards the boastful and tiresome Eoman Pliar* 
I'ees, coupled doubtless with the increasing disposition 
to tale refuge from practical life on indolent apathy 
Or empty laony, that occasioned during this epoch the 
extension of the aystem of Epicurus to a larger circle and 
the naturalization of the Cynic philosophy ot Diogenes in 
Rome However etale and poor in thought the former might 
be, a phiJo»opUy, which md not sctl. the way to wisdom 
through an alteration of traditional terms but contented 
itself with those m existence, and throughout recognised only 
the perceptions of sense as true was always better than the 
tenuinological jingle and the hollowconceptionsof the btoio 
wisdom , "and the Cvnic philosophy was of all the philoso- 
phical systems of the times in so Hr by much the best, as 
its system was condned to the banng no system at all and 
sneering at all systems sod all sj-stemati^ers In both fields 
war nas waged against the Stoa nitli zeal and success, for 
serious men, the Lpicnrean Lucretius preached Mith the full 
accents of heartfvlt connction and ot holy soil against the 
Stoical faith in the^Gods and Pro'idence and the Stoica* 
doctriae of the immortahtj of the eoul , for the great public 
ready to laugh the Cynic Varro hit the mark still more 
sharply with the flying darts of his oxtensviely rtid satires 
■\Vhuo thus the ablest men of the older .generation made war 
on the &toa, the younger generation ogam, such as Catullus, 
stood m no inuard relation to*it at all, and passed a far 
sharper censure on it by completely ignoring it 

But, if in the present ins\an«c a laith no longer believed 
was maintained out ot political convenu nee, they amply made 
up for this in other respects • Unbelief and superstition, 
different Lues of the same historical phenomenon, went in 
the Roman world of that day hmd in hand, and there nas 
no lack of individuals who intnemathcs combined both — who 
denied the gods with Lpiturus, and yet •pra\ cd and sicriflccd 
before evtry fihnne Of cour-e only tiie gods that came from 
the Last were still in vogue, and, as tbu men continued to 
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flock from tiie Greek lands to Itilr, so tlic pods of tlic EtsI 
mtgnted m e\er incrca«ing numbers to the Ucst Thcim- 
portnnee of the Tlirjgnn cuUus at tbit time in Homo is 
shown both by the pokmical tone of the older men such as 
Tnrro and LucrLtiiis, mil by the jmetical glorification of it 
m the ff'hionablo CatuUiis wlucli concludes with the 
chancteristic request that the goAless nn) deign to turn 
the heads of others onlj and not that of the poet himself 
A fresh addition was the Persian worship, winch is said tb Wcnhip of 
iiare fir't reached the Occidental'' through the tnedmm of'iUra. 
the pirates who met on the SIcditcrranean, fronvdUe East and 
from the "West the oldest seat of Hus cultus in the "West 
13 stated to have been Mount Olympus in Ljcia That in 
tiie adoption of Oriental wonhips in the West such higher 
specnlatiic and moral elements as they contained were 
gemnllj allowed to drop, is etnkinglj evinced b> the fact 
that AhuramasiLi, the supreme god of the pure doctrine of 
Zanlhnstn, remained Mrtnally unknown in the West, and 
Adoration there was specially directed to that god nhn 
had occupied the first place in the old Persian national 
religion and had been transferred bv Zaratbuatra to the 
second— the suu-god Jfithra But tlio brighter and gentler no »h ji 
celestial forms of the Persian religion did not so rapidivgam 'tk*. 
a footing in Home as the wearisome mvstical swarm of the 
grotesque dmoities of Egypt — I^is the mother of nature 
with her whole train, the constantly dying and constanth 
reviving O'lns the gloomy Sarapis the taciturn and graio 
lIarpocntc3 the dog headed Anubis In the yenr»when 
Clodius eimncipated tlw clubs and conventicles (GOG) and 
doubtless Tij con^queuee •of this very emancipation ot the 
popalacCjthat swarm even prepared to make its entri mlo the 
old stronghold of the Homa i Jupilcr in tiie Capitol, and it 
was with difficulty tint the invasion was preiented and 
the ineintablc temples were banished at least to the suburbs 
* of Rome No worship was <»q«flly popular among the lower 
orders of the population m the cvpital when the senate 
ordered the temples of Isis eonstriicted w ithm the ring wall 
to be pulled down no libourer ventured to lay the first hand 
on them and ibe consul Lucius Paulina was himself obliged 
to appl) the first stroke of the xsb (TOi) , a w ager might be 
laid, that the more laa any woman was the more piously she 
worshipped Isis That the c3slmgoflots,the interpretation 
of dreams and similar liberal arts sopported their professors, 

TOL ir 2 o 
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was a matter of course The castm" of lioiBscMes wna 
already a scientific pursuit, Lucius Tariituis of xirmura 
a re'<pectable aqd in his otm way learned man, a fnend of 
Varro and Cicero, with all graiity cast the nitmty of 
kings HomuJus and Numa and of the aty of Eome itself, 
and for the edification of tlie credulous on eithtr side con- 
firmed by means of his*Chaldean and Egyptian wisdom the 
accounts of the Eomaii annals 

The MW t- But ^by far the most remarkable phenomenon in this 
I ytlnjare- domain was the first attempt to reconcile crude faith with 
“® Bpeculatire thought, the first appearance of those tendencies, 
which we are accustomed todesenbe ns jSeo-PJatonic m the 
t irdos Koman world Their oldest apostle there was Publius 
linjlu* I«|gidiu3 Figulus a Roman of rank belonging to tin 
strictest section of the aristocracy, who filled the prutorship 
S8 4S mCOfi and died in 709 os a pohticaJ esile beyond the bounds 
of Italy ith astonisbingcopiousne«s of learning and still 
more astonishing strength ot faith be created out ot the most 
dissimilar element* a phi]o*ophico religious structure, the 
singular outline of which he probably dereloped still more 
m uid oral dwconT*es than in his theological -Niid phssieal 
writings lu philosophy, *eekuig dehTemoce Irom the skele- 
tons 01 the current systems ana abstractions he recurred 
to the neglected fountam of the pre-Socratic philosophy, (o 
whose ancient sages thought had still presented itself with sen 
saous Yindne** The researches of physical ecitnce— which 
suitably tivated, afibnl eien now so excellent a liandlc for 
mystic delusion and pious sleight of hand, siid in antiquitj 
with its more defective io*igbt sato physical laws lent 
themselves still nior«*ea'*ily to SHchobieas— m this 
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8*12:6 wlio WRs a native of Itnlr, who wa^ intenvoTen even 
with the legendary history of Home* and whoso statue was to 
be seen in the Komaii Forum As birth and death are 
kindred i\nth each other, ai — it seenied — ^Pythagoras was to 
stand not merelj by the cndle of the Tepubli# as fnend of 
the wise I^tinia and colleague of the sagacious mother Ef»eria, 
but also bv its graie as the last protector of the sacred bird 
lore But the new system was not merely marvejlous, it 
al<o worked marvels, I'ugidios announced to the father oT 
the subsequent emperor Augustus, on tbeverr day when the 
latter was born, tne future greatness of his sen nay the 
prophets conjured up spirits lor the credulous, and what was 
of more moment, they pointed out to them the places where 
their lost money hy Ihe new and-old wisdom, such as it 
was, made a profound impression on its contemporaries , 
men of the bignesi; rank, of the greatest learn jig, of the most 
pobd abibtv, belonging to verv difltrent parties— the consul 
of 700 Appms Chudius, the learned JJircii'* Varro, the bra\ e 54 
officer Publius Vahnius — took part jq the citation of spirit^, 
and It even appears that a police interference was necessary 
flgiinst the proceedings of these societies The«e last at- 
tei^tsto sa\e the Bomin theology, like the similar efforts 
of Onto in Ihefield of politics, produce at once *i comical and 
a mehncholy impression, we may smile at the creed and its 
|irop 3 gatof« but stilt it is a gnve matter when able men 
ocRin to addict themselves to absurdity 
The tmining of vouth followed, sa nmy naturally be sup Tra n nc- cf 
posed the course of bilingual biimaue culture chalked But in youih 
tli 6 preMOiis epoch and the general culture also of the 
Eoman w of Id conformed more and more to the forma esta 
blished for tint purpose by the Greeks Eien the bodily 
extremes adwnced from ball placing running, and fenemr* to 
the more nrtisticalfy dcieldpcd Greek gvmuastic contests , 

^though there were not yet anv public invtitutiona for gy m 
jnstic« in the pnncipal conutet houses the pa?(tstrn was 
'ilrcady to be found by the side of the bath rooms The manner «:c encei of 
jii whicii the cyckof geneml culture bad changed m the general 
Roman world during the course of a centurv, is shown bv a nt 
companion of the encvclopsedia of Cato (11. 468 ) with the P'yod- 
eimiHr treatise of Varro “ concerning the school sciences” 

As constituci t elements of non professional culture there 
appear 10 Cato tl e art of oratory, the sciences of agriculture, 
ot of war, and ofmedicme, m Varro — according to pro- 
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batle coDjectore — giammar, logic or dialectw-S riefonc, 
geometry Jirithmehc astronomy, miisie medivine, ond arcbi 
lecture Con'>e^uently m the course of the «evcBth centurr 
the «c ences of ivar, jurisprudence and agncultnre had 
com erted Irsm geneiu into professional studies. Oo the other 
liand in Tarro the Hellenic education appears alf adv m sU 
its completeness by tile side of the course of grammar 
rhetoric and philo^opbr which had been introduced at an 
farl er period into Itiuy we now find the cour«e which had *o 
longremameddishnctirelrHelleme ofgeometrr arithmetic, 
astronoioT, and mn^ic* That astronomv more e^pecialh 
whith in the nomenclature of the stars "ratified the thou"ht 
less erudite dfiettantHin of the a^e and m its relation^ 
to astrology ministered to the preiading rebgious de!u« ons 
was regolarlr and zealoiKlr stud etl hy the couth in ItalCf 
can be proved aI«o otierwise tie nstronomiwl didactic 
poems cl Aratu* amon** all the works of Alexandnan I tera 
tore found earliest admutance into the in tnictienof Eoroan 
youth To this Hellenic course there was added the studi 
of medictue retained from the older Itoman education and 
lastly tl at of architecture so todispcotable to the Poman of 
rank at tins nenod who ustead of miltiTslifi'* ths rrmnn/l 
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nonslrit roVcdnnd difficult of nmlvsn, prolix dijpxissious full 
of m\stic combimtions of nntiquatcd mjtlis — in fact istoro 
of cumbi-rsome erudition of nU sorts Udiicatioa required 
eicrci’^es niore nnd rnore difficult these productions m 
great pirt model efforts of schooltnaster««, were exccllcntlv 
ai fitted tef be lessons for model scholars Thus the ^lex- 
andnau poems took a permanent place m Italian scholastic 
instruction, espcciallj as trial themes and certainly promotid 
1 uowlcdge, although at tlic cspcD'M) of taste aud ol dncretioif 
The same uuhealtiiy appetite lor culture moreoxer nnptlled 
the Homan jouth* to den\e their Hellenism* as much as 
possible from the fountainbcad The courses of the Greek 
mastcro m Home suffiied onl) for initiation , exery one who 
avislied to bo able to conxerae heard lectures on Greek pi ilo- 
Bophy at Athens and on Greek rhetoric at Hliodes, nnd 
made a literary and artistic tour Ihrougli Asia Minor, xvlierc 
the old firWreasuas of the Hclkncs xxin. still m great 
meaauix to be found on the spot, and tl o cultixa'ion ol the 
duo arts bad been continued although somewhat ine> 
chantcally whereas the more di tant Aktatidna, spectall; 
celebrated as the seat of tie exact sciences xxas far more 
rarely the point xcl ithcr xouug men desirous of culture 
directed their traxch 

The progress of Latin instruction xms similar to the I at nh. 
Greek This in part resulted tronx the were reflex influence aex on. 
of the Greek from which it m fict c««cnlul]> borroxred its 
methods and its stimulants Mon overt tl e state of politics 
the impulse to ascend the orators platform m the forum 
which the democratu, agitation communicated to a daily 
enlargmgxnrcle contnhxitcd not a little to the diQ'iision and 
mcrease of oratorical ixcrcises xvlierexer one casts his 
eves sars Cicero, exery place is full of rhetoricians 
Besides thi? writings of tlfe Mith century the further they 
receded mto the past began to be more decidedly regarded ns 
classical texts of the telle® tfme ot Latm literature nnd 
thereby gave a greater prepondx?rance to the lostrucliou xvhtcb 
\\a»e«JentialIj concentratcdnipontbem Lastlj theimniign- 
tion and ■spreadingof bnrbamn el meats Irom main quarters 
and the incipient Latinising of extens re Celtic and Spanish 
distncts natumPy gave to Latin grammar and Latm in^truc 
tion a higl er import fnee than they could haxe had so long as 
Litium alone spoke Latin the teacher of Latm literature 
had from the outset a diiferent position m Cotnum and 
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^•\rbo than he had in Prene^te and Ardea. Xtt the ag^re* 
gate rpoult waa n falling off rather than an jnipro\tmeut of 
culture. Therein of the Italian coimtri' tonno the exten- 
sile tatrufion of foreign elements, the political, economii^ 
and moral dgtenoratiou of the nation aborenll, the distract 
mg ciTil ifvara inflicted inert injurr on the languige than all 
the «choolinasten of the world could repair ibe eloper 
contact with the Hellenic cuUnra of the present the more 
decided'influenee of the loi] lacious Athenian wisdom and of 
the rhetoric of Hhodea and Asti ilinor, supplied to the 
Poman j'Outh just the rerj elements that were most per 
nicioua in lIcfleuistD The propagandist ini<sion which 
Latium undertook among the Celts, Ibenans, and Libyans— 
proud aa the task wns — could not but hare the like coO'C- 
quencesfor tlieliatm language as tbeHelleni mg of the East 
liad had for the Hellenic The fact that the Boman public of 
this period applauded the well arranged and rhjtnmically 
balanced penods of the orator, aod anir ofTenee m language 
or metre co<t the actor dear doubtless shows that the lu'ight 
into the mother tongue which was tbereflection ofscholastie 
training was becoming the commoD pos e«s)oa of a dailr 
widening circle But at the eame time conteiuponines ea 
pable of judging complain that the Hellenic culture in Italy 
6( about COO was at a far lower lerel than it Lid been a gene 
ration before, that opportunities of hearing pure and good 
IrfiiTti were but rare and the«e chieSv from the moutli of 
elderlr cultiiated ladies that the tradition of genuine cul 
tore, ^le good old lAtin mother wit the Luciliati polish the 
cultivated circle of readers of the Scspionie ige were gradu- 
ally disappeanag The.circumstancc that the terartirham/a#, 
and the idea of apolv«bed national caUure which itexpre^^ed, 
aro«e dunng this penod, proies, not that it was m the 
iscendaut but that it nason the kane and that people were 
keenly aliie to the absence of this uiianiftu m tne langinge 
and the habits of the barbirians or barbansed 

Latins Vbere we still meet with the uridine tone of con 
Ter«3t]0ii as m Tarros Satires and Cicero s Letters w 13 an 
echo of the old faafajon which was not yet so ob«oMe m 
, Itente and Arpinum as m Borne 
Grrtiu of Thus the previous culture of youth remained substantnUv 
unchanged, except that— not ao mucli from its own deteno- 
iog-odioob ration as from the general decline of the nation — it was pro 
ductire of less good and more evil than in the preceduig 
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epoch Cvi ir initiatctl ft resolution fll«o m this depart 
ment. the Itoinaii eemte bid Gf«t combated and then 

at the most had pimply tolenttd culture, ,tlie goiemment 
ol the new Italo-Hcliemc empire, uhoie c«8eutial character 
jn factavas humamta*, could not but adopt measures to etim- 
iilato jfc after the Hellenic fa«liioii If Crrsar conferred the 
Homan franchise on all teachers of# the liberal Bcieneos and 
all the phjsiciansof the capital we mardiscoscr m tins step 
a paving of the way m some degree for tho«o institittions m 
avhich subsequently the higher bilingual culture of the j oath 
of the empire was provided for on the part of Ijie state, and 
which form the most significant eipressiou of the new state 
of ^UTnaiiitas , and if Casar had further rcsoleed on the esta* 
blKhment of a public Greek and Latin Iibrarj in the capital 
and had nlread} nominated tbo moat learned Itonian of the 
age, Marcus Vnrro, as principal librarian, this implied im- 
nustakeably the de«isn of opening up the cosmopolitan 
monarchy to cosmopolitan htemture 
The deielopmcnt of the language dunog this period turned I-ugaig* 
on the distinction between the classical Latin of ciiUiTatcd 
society and the vulgar Isognage of common lifi The former 
itself was a product of the distiuctneh Italian culture , ev en 
in the Scipionic circle “purelifttm’ had become the cue, 
and the mother tongue was Bpoken, no longer in entire 
«aicc//,but in conscious contradistinction to the language oi 
the great multitude This epoch opens with a remarkable The 
reaction against the cla^«icism which had hitherto exclusively i'™ 
prevailed m the lug) tr language of conversation and ycord 
lugly fd«o m hteraturei-a reaction which had inwardly and 
outwardly«a clo^conncLtion with the reaction of a similar 
kind in Greece Ju«t about this time the rhetor and romance- 
writer Hegesias of Magnesia ond the numerous rhetors 
and literati ‘of Asib ltlmoi»who attached themselves to him 
began to rebel ngsjn«t the orthodox Atticism Iheyde- 
* manded full currenev tor theJan*iiageoflite, without distinc 
tion, whether the w ord or the phrase onginated lo Attica or m 
Cana ftnd Phrygia the} themselves epoke and wrote not for 
tl e taste of learned cliques but for that of the great public. 

There could be no reasouaWe dispute as to the principle , but 
certainly the result could not be better than was the public 
of Asia Minor of that day, wbnb had totally lost the taste 
for cba<tene«s and punty of production, and longed only 
alter the showy and brilliant Tb say nothing of the spurious 
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species of art that e^tniDg' out of thia tenJencTf— e«pec!a’lc 
the romance and the hi^torj assommg the form of romance 
— n e^trle of the-e Asiatics was, as majreadil/ beconccircd 
abrupt and without modulation and fini«h, minced and effe- 
nimate, full ^of Imtcl aod bombast, Ihorouphly rulgar and 
affected “any one who knows Hcge-ois,” "sars Cicero, 
‘ knoira wl at st)hoe«s 

'fet tins new style found its war also into theliatm world. 
TJTien the HeUenic fishionablc riietone, after 1 ann" at the 
close of the prenous epoch obtruded into the Latin instruc- 
tion of Tontl^ (ui 413), took at the beginning ©‘‘the present 
period the final step and mounted the Homan ro-tni in the 
ptr«on of Quintus Ilortensius (&40 — 704) the nio‘fc cele- 
brated pleader of the SuIIan age it adhered cIo«eJy eren m 
the Labn idiom to the bad Greek taste of the time and 
the Ro^ian public, no longer having the pure and chaste 
culture of the Scipioaic age, naturally applauded with real 
the itHjoratof who knea how to give to vulgansm the sem- 
blance of an artistic performance Tms was of great 
importance As m Greece the battles of language were 
always waged at first » the schools of the rhetonctatis, so 
lo Some the fo*en«ic oration to a certain extent oven more 
than literature set the standard of style, and accordinglr 
there was combined a« it were of right with the leadership 
of the bar the prerogative of giving the tone to the fashion- 
able mode of speakmgand nnting The \«iatic valijansai 
of Uortenviua ihns ^di'lodged cLu ici m from the I oznan 
platfoOT and partlv al o from literature But the fashion 
soon changed once more in Greec^and m Home In tbo 
former it was the B|}odi3Q school pf rbktoncians. which 
without rererting to all the chaste serenty of the Attic 
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ills discon^e The models of language, •\\hich in thia 
respect he followed he ioiind especial!} m those circles of 
the higher RomaTi society which had sufl^red but little or 
not at all fiom vulgarism, and as was already said, there 
were still such, although they were hegmmog.to disappear 
The earli(*r latm aud the good Greek hteraturi,, however 
considerable was the influence of the latter more especiallv 
on the rhjthm of his oratory, were in this matter only of 
•secondary moment this purifying of the lauguigh was bv 
no means a reaction of the language of books against that of 
conversation but a reaction ol the language »of the really 
cultivated against the jnrgon of spurious and partial culture 
Cwsar, in the department of language also the greatest 
master of his time, expressed the fundamental idea of Homan 
classicism when he enjoned that in speech and writing 
every foreign word should he aioided, as rocks are oioided by 
the mariner , the poetical and the obsolete w ord of the older 
hteiature was rejected as well as the rustic phrase or that 
borrowed from the language of common life, and more espe- 
cially the Greek words ana phrases which as the letters of 
this pt nod show, had to n very great extent found their war 
into conversational language J^evertheless this scliolastio 
and artificial classicism of the Ciceronian period stood to the 
Scipiomc as repentance to umoceoce, or the French of the 
classicists under I^apoleon to the model French of hloliere 
and Soileau , while tlie former classKism had sprung out of 
the full freshness of lift the latter as W; were caught ju'^t in 
right tiuio the last biy.atli of a race perishing bey»iid re 
covery fauch ns it was^ it rapidly dilTused itself “W itli the 
leadersIii[vQf thenar tlie dictatorshij^of language and taste 
passed from Horteusms toCitero aud the varied and copious 
authorship of the latter gaie to this classicism — what it had 
hitherto laci.cd — citen ne*pro o texts ThusCiccro became 
the creator ot the modem classical Latin prose and Homan 
* classicism attached it'd! JtbiTughout and altogether to 
Cicero as a stili^t it was to the stylist Cicero, not to the 
authow still less to the statesman, that the cxtraiagant 
panigjncs — yet not made up wholly of lerbngt — applied, 
with winch iho most giftwl repre cntativcs ot classicism, • 
such as Cu^ar and Catullus loaded him 

lhc\ soon went further M hat Cicero did in prose was f|,|, 
carruil out lu j oclry towards the end of the epoch by the Eom-m 
new Homan school of poets, which modelled itself on the 
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Gncl>. fasliionablo poetry, nnd iQ which the mpn of most 
considerable talent wM CatuHua Here too the LigLer 
language of conversation dislodged the archaic reminiscences 
which hitherto to a large extent prevailed m this domain 
and aa IaIiq prose auhniitted to the Attic rhythm so Latin 
poetry submitted gradually to the strict or ratlrr painful 
metneal laws of the AUxandnnes, from the time of 
Catullus it 13 no longer allowablt. at once to begin a verse 
afld to clbse a sentence begun m the vcr<e preceding with a 
monosyllable word or a di«s^ liable one not specially weighti 
E aremaij- At length Bcvcnce stepped in, fixed the law of langungt, and 
Sil »c eace developed its rule which was no longer determined by ei 

? pnenee but a'serlod the claim to dLtermine expenenee 
he endings of declension winch hit) erto had in part been 
inrinhle, were now to be once for ad fixed ep of the 
genitive and dative forma hitherto current side bv side in 
lie so-called fourth declension (sctintui* and eena/its 
andsenafu) CiEsar recognised txclu«i\ely valid the con 
tracted totiDs (us and a) In orthography various changes 
were made to bring the written more fully into eorrp*pend 
cDce with the spoken language , tlvwa the u m the middle of 
words like fnaxumui was replaced alter Cissars precedent 
by t and of the two letterswhicli had beeoinesuperfluous i 
and <7, the removal of t! e first was e/Tected and that of the 
second was at least proposed. The language was, if not yet 
stereotyped, iii the course of betoming bo it was not yet 
indeed pa««ively domnated bv the rule, but it Ind nireily 
become conscious of its influence _^Tbat this action m tl e 
department of Latin grammar derived generally its spirit 
and method from the Airvek, ambiiot only so, bui that the 
Latin language was also directly rectified in accordance with 
Greek precedent, is •hown, for example by the treatment of 
the final t which till towards tbu close hf thi? epoch bad 
received at pleasure sometimes the value of a consonant, 
sometimes that of a rowel,' buf was treated by the nen- 
fashioned poets througlrout, as in Greek, as a couson'mtal 
termination This regutatioa <>f language is tlie «jiropet 
domain of Homan classicism , m the most various w ajs and 
for that very reason all the more significantly, the rule is 
inculcated and the ofience a^mat it rebuked by the cory- 
phjci of classicism hr Cicero, bv Cje'ar even in the poems 
of Catullus whereas the older generation expresses itself 
with natural keenness of feeling respecting tlie rcrolotioa 
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wlucli Incl jfilcted tlie fipltl of lan^^n^ i** remor«clc8'iIy as 
the field of politics * Hut while the ntw clii«isici8ru— tint is 
■to , t\io %twdwd L^Uw gwvcTOcd by owd 0 ^% far as 
possible phctd oa a pnriti with the standard Greek — which 
arose out of a conscious reaction against tlie.i ulgarnm in- 
truding into higher socictv and even into literature, acquired 
literar) fixitv and svatcmatic share, the latter by no means 
evacuated tUo field Not only oo we find it naively cm* 
plored in tlic works of secondary personages vflio have 
drifted into the rinks of authors merely by accident, as m 
the account of Cmsnr’a second Spanish wnr„but wo shall 
meet it also with an impress more or le«3 distinct in literature 
proper, in the nume in the semi romance m the losthetic 
writings of Varro , and it is a significant circumstance, tliat 
it maiutnina itself precisely m the mo«t nntioml departments 
of literature, and that truly couaerratne men, like Yarro, 
take it into protection Classicism was ba’ed on the death 
ot the Italian language as monarch} on the decline of the 
Italian nation, it was complclel} consistent tbat tlie men, 
JO whom the republic was stiU living, should continue to 
accord its Tights to the living language, and fi r the sake of 
Its comparative Titalitv and nationality should tolerate its 
esthetic defects Tims then t) e linguistic opinions and ten 
donciev of this epoch arc everywhere divergent , b} the side of 
the old fashioned poetr} of Lucretius appears the tlioroughlv 
modern poetiy ot CatuUu'*, bj the side of Cicero’s well- 
modulated period stands tlio ^ntence of A arro intentionally 
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connoi'=«exus^ip bad gatbercd m Ibe^e bills of -wealtli and 
science an inconniarable collechon of statues and paintings 
of earlier and contemporary misters as well as a library as 
cirefully selected as it was inignificently fitted up, and 
erery per'on of culture and especially eieri Gteek nas wel 
corne theA — tbe master of tbe hoii«e was often seen 

willang up and down tlie beautifuPco'onnade in pliilological 
or philo^opliical con\er«ition with one of bis leirne/l puest«i 
lio doubt tbe^e Greeks biongbt along witb their xifh 
treasures of culture their preposterousoess and servility to 
Italy, one of the^e learned wanderers for ‘instance, the 
author of the “ Ait of Flattery, ’ Aristodemua of Nyea 
(about 700) recommended himaelt to his masters bj demon- 5-1 
Btratmg tbit Homer was a natiie of Home 1 In the same Exient of 
measure as tb© pursuits of the Greek litentx prospered jntheltearr 
Home, literary actmty and literary interest increased aroon" 
tb© Bomin^ tbem^elies Even Greek composition, which 
the stricter taste ol the Scipionic age had totally set i«ido 
now remed The Greek linguage was now uniTcrsilly 
current^ and a Greek treatise found a quite ddTerent public 
from a Latin one therefore Romans of nnk, soch ns Lucius 
LucuUus, Marcus Cicero Titus Alticu* Quintus Sorotoli 
(tribune of the people in 700) like the 1 mgs of Armenia >4 
and Mauretania published occasional!) Grvek pro«e and 
even Greek verges Such Greek authorship however by 
natnc Rouiaus remiinocl a secondary matter and almost an 
nmuiement tie literatT ns well as tlte pobticil pirties of 
Itilv ill coincided in adhering to tlieir Itihin natiUnality, 
otilv more or loss penrftlcd by Hellenism Lor could there 
bo anj ctflnplaint at Irtisttis to wint’of nctinty m the field 
of Latin authorship Tliere was a flood of books and 
pamphlets of all .sorts and aWe iU of poems, m Rome 
roets swai'bifd there, as they did only in Tarsus orAlex- 
. nndna poetical publications^ hid oecome the standing 
piienile sm of livelier natuxs and even then theivritcr was 
rtckoned fortuiifite whose youthful poems compassionate 
obluuJu withdrew from efsticism Any one who undtr- 
stood the art, wrote without difficulty at a sitting bis fiio 
hundred hexametcr< m which no schoolmaster found any 
thing to censure but no reader discovered am thing to pru e 
The feinile n orld also took a lively part m tbc'O literary 
pursuits the ladies did not confine thcm«elvc3 to dancing 
and music, but by their spirit and uit ruled conversa- 
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lion and tulkrd ctcellmtlj on Greek and LalirfhicratLre, 
and w( (.n p<xtr) li d to n matjeu a 1 eart, t! t forlrt^s 
jiot uijfrtqucntljf capitulalc^d IikcKi^ in grateful ^erst* 
Ilhitbris bennie inon. ond more the fa'Ijionnble plnrthin^ 
of lie bif* ctildren of both vexta jx^tieal rpisti s joint 
jioeticnl eiprc •«* and competitions among gw*J fritrnd!> 
iieR of comn on oecuntnet and lowan]< iIil end of this 
epoch ir^^titutions wen. alna Jr opened ui the capital, at 
TTliicb unfledginl Ivitm poets miijTit Jeam Ttrue-maRin., for 
money In coii'cquencc of tl e largo consumption of books 
tie tnachineiS for tic maDufaetun. of coj lea was subs*an 
tially j«;rfcetc<l and publicitlon was effteted with compara 
tirerapiditraudcl eapness bookselling l)fca/nean?spectabk 
and lucratni, trade, and tie bookNsIl r'a slop a u«ua1 
meeting place of men of culture Itead ng baj become a 
fail ion nivamanta at table when, coarv r pa*limes 1 ad not 
alreadr intruded, nndingwas iTguhrlr introduced and anr 
one ulio militated a jourotr seldom forgot to pach. op a 
trarclling librarr Tl c sopenoronjeer was seen in the enmp 
tent with the ob*c«.iic Greek romanci the rtatc<Bian in flie 
senate intli the plulo«ophiealtrcati«e in his hands ^fattirs 
aecordiogir stood m the dlomati state ns tl ly hare stood and 
will 8tau(f m CTcrr state where the ctizcos read ‘ froai 
tl L thrcsl old to the closet * The Portb an luier was not 
far wrong wl en be pointed out to tl e citizens of Sel uaa 
tl e romances found m the camp of Cnu*us and ns^ed 
them whether they tfll regarded ti e readers of suci books 
as fond dable opponents . 

The cU<H The Iitenrv ten Jency of this age ^Tas vafied and could not 
« lU »oJ bo otherwise, for the aN» itself was (f t ded betweta the o’d 
tb* anJ the new modes The s-ime tendencies which came into 
conflict on the field of po it c« thf national Italian tendency 
of the conserratires the llelleDo-Itaban or, if the term be 
preferred, cosmopolitan teqfloocT of the new monarchr, 
fought their battles also on tie field of literature The 
former attached it«elf to the older Latin liLratiire which in 
the theatre m tl e school and ifl erudite research alsunied 
more end more the character of classical TVith le«s ta«te 
and stronger party teodenciea than the Scipiomc epoch 
showed, Ennius Pacunos and especially Plautus were now- 
exalted to the skies The leares of the Sibyl ro*e in price 
the fewer they became the relatirelr greater nahonahlv 
aud relatively greater produetiTeness of the poets of the 
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pist\i ceiitujT were never TnoreTmdly felt t^iiQ in thi^ epoch 
of fini^ljod Lpiconi^m, which m litcnture as (IccKkdl} as m 
politics loohed up to the century of the Uinnihnlic warriors 
ns to the golden ago that had now unhappily pT'«ed nwnv 
beyond recall J^o doubt there was in tins sdcntration of 
the old lI^sics no small portion of the same hollowness and 
hipocrisv winch arc charicteristitf of the consenatism of 
tl is nge m geiienl, and hero too tliero was no want ol 
trimmers Ciciro for instance, although in prose one of tlTo 
chief representatives of the modem tciidenei , rc\ ered never 
theless the older national poetry nearly uitli the pami, aiili 
quanaii respect winch ho paid to the aristocratic coustitution 
and the augural discipline, ‘ patriotism req iires we find 
lum saMng ‘ that wc ahouhl rather read a uotonoualy 
wretched translation of Sophocles than the original ' hilo 
thus the modern literarv tendency cognate to the democratic 
monarch) numbered «ecretadl erents enough e\cn among the 
orthodox admirers of Fnnius tl ere were not wanting nlresdv 
bolder )iidg».a who tmted the nati\e literature as disre- 
spectftiUy as the stiiatonal politico. Not only did they resume 
tnc strict criticism of tiie Scipionic epoch and gne weight to 
TeniKt onlv* iQ order to condemn Ennius and stdl more tl e 
Ennianista but the \ouoser and bolder men aent much 
farther audventund already— though onlv as yet m heretical 
revolt aga nst literary orthodoxv— to call Plautus a rude 
jester audLucdius a bad verse-snuth This modern tendency 
attached itself not to the native author^ ip but rather to the 
more recent Greek litenuture or the so-called Alezandtmism 
"We cannot avoid sayfag at lea^t so much respectinsj this xie Cr«lt 
remarkabhj aftergrowth of Hellenic hinguage and art as is Aleian 
requiMte for the understanding of the Itoman literature of 
this and the later epochs The Aleiandnan hlerahire was 
ba ed on thfe decline of the^pure Ilrllemc idiom which from 
the time of Alexander the Great was superseded m daily life 
by aa inferior jargon dem-ing its origin from the contact 
ot the JIacedomajj dialect with various Greel and barbarian 
tnbes * or, to speak more acrurately the Aleiandnan Ltera 
ture sprang out of the rum of the Hellenic nation gene- 
rally, which had to pen<*h and did pemh, m its national 
individuality m order to establish the universal monarchy of 
Alexander and the empire of Hellen <»m Had Alexander s 
UDiver«a’i empire contmuei to Biibs st tt e lormer national 
and popular literature would 1 ave been succeeded bv a cos 
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sciously OQ the ol«l llellenic. in point of language partly on 
thi*!, partly on the old Soman popular, literature Tins waa 
no iraproTemcDt The Mediterranean momrehv^ of Caj'ir 
was doubtless a grand and, what is more, a neca'sary 
creation , but it had been oiled into life by an arbitrary 
superior will and therefore there was nothing tote found m 
it of the fresh popular life of tho overfloinng national 
vigour, which are characteristic of younger, more limited, 
md more natural commonwealths, and which the Italian 
state of the sixth century had still been able to exhibit. 
Ihe rum of tjie Italian nationality, accoiuplishcd in the crea 
tion of Caesar, nipped the promise of lileriture. Lierr one 
wl 0 has any sen«o of tl e close athaity betneeu art and nation- 
ality will always turn back from Cicero and Horace to Gito 
and Lucretius , and nothing but the schoolmaster s new of 
bistoiT and of hteriture— which his acquired, it is true in 
this department the sanction of prestnption — could have 
called the epoch of art begiomog Mith tl e new monarchy 
pre-eminently the golden age But while tlie Bomano- 
ileUenic Alexandnuisui of the age of Coisar and Aiigustua 
must be deemed inferior to the older, howeier imperfect, 
national literature, it is on the other hand as decidedly 
supenor to the Aletandnmsm of tl e age of the Diadoctu us 
Cffi-ar a endunng structure to the ephemei^ creation of 
Alexaad r eball have afterwards to show that the 

Augustan hteroturi, corned with the kindred literature 
of the period of thq Diadocbi i^as far less a literature of 
nhiloljgers and far moro an imperial literature than the 
latter, and therefore had a tir more 4 ermaueut and far more 
general influence m ^le upper circles of societ's than the 
Greek AIexandrini«m * 

ftowhere the pro.^ .jere lemeeletle th™ 

dromatic literature Tragedy aid comiTly I ad. alre idv he- 


d nanonal itcrature <New pieces Mere no lon-et 

formed. Tliat the public stUl m the Sullan a-e cxi ecteii to 
sec such *he rcprqductions-fbeJon-u;<..to this 


p^woiis altered wnh reference to which the managers weU 
added that It was Utter to see a good ^Id p,ece than a bad 

render ot the 8tae,e to the poets whjcb we find in tne 
C ctroman age, nud to which Alcaaudrimsm made o 


0 oppo- 
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Bition Its ^productiveness m th s depirtment wns worse 
than none Eeal dramatic composition tlie Aleiandnau 
literature ne\er lnew, the spurious drants plone, which was 
written pnvninly for reading and not for exlubitiou, could 
bo introduced by it into Italj, and soon occoiylmgly the«e 
dramatic iunbics began to be quite as prevalent in Dome os 
inAlesinilrn and the writing of tr^sgedy m particular began 
to figure among the ngular diseases of adolescence AV e may 
forma prettj accurate idea of the quality of these*produ<?* 
tions from tl e tact that Quintus Ciccro m order homceo- 
patliicalli to beguile the weariness of winter quasters in Gaul, 
coinpo ed four traged es in «isteen days 

In the picture of life or Mimus alone the last still Thi Mms 
vigorous product of the national literature the Atellao 
farce becime engrafted with the ethological offshoots ot 
Greek comedy which Alesaiidnnism cultujted with gixater 
poetical vigour and better success than any other brauch 
of poetry Tlie mimua ongiuated out of the dances in 
character to the llutt which had long been usual, aud winch 
were performed sometimes on other oceasioD« for the 
cutertimiucut of the gu sts during dinner but more espe* 
cialU m the pit of tho theatre dunug the iiitervols between 
the nets It was not diiUcuit to lorm out of these dances— 
in winch the aid of speech 1 ad doubtless long since been 
occasionallv employed—- by tmans of tho introduction ot a 
mows organised plot aud a regular dialogue little comedies, 
which were yet essentially elistiuguished from the earlier 
corned j and cien from t^lie farce bv the facts, that the«dance 
aud the lascmouiuess luaeparable from such dancing con 
tinned in <lij8 cait' to play<i ihicf part, and that the mimus, 
as heloii'^ing properly not to the boards but to the pit threw 
aside all ideal scluic effect^, sucli os ma'<ks for the face aud 
theatrical buskins* and — *hat was speciallv important — 
almitttd ot the female rbaracters being reprt'seited bv 
women This new tnioius yliRh first •eems to ha\e come 
on the stage of capitil about G72 soon swallowed up the 
natioii'd harlequinade inth which it indeed in the mo«c 
e«=ential ri-«pects con cidid and was emplovcd as tl e usual 
interlude and e«pccialli as atterniece along with the other 
dramatic performances • Tlie plot was of course still more 

• C ■« o l«t nc» thit the m n as m b s t rae h»l taken t! e place of Ih* 

Atellana Ad fj’n <i 1 ) wtb tbs icnnls tbe tact, chst the mi/x ukI 
M kt hrat njpi.'ar about the ‘•ullan epoj {Ad Her i 14 24, h IS, 
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mopolitan litewture Hellenic* merelj" in^ namef e* entnlly 
iIeintionab«ed and called into life in a certain mea«ure br 
ro} al patrona"e» but at all erents ruling the world , but, n3 
the state of Alexander was unhinged his death, the germs 
of the literature corresponding to it rapidlj perished- 'never- 
theless the Greek nation with all that jt had pos«Ased — with 
its nationality. Its langi/i!^, tta art — belonged to the past 
It was onlv in a comparatively narrow cirtla not of men of 
<Ailture — for such strictly speaking, no longer existed — but 
of men of erudition that the Greek literature was stiil 
cherished e\en when dead , that the rich inhentanco which 
it had left was invcutoned with melancholy pleasure or and 
refinement of research and that the livings a<»eof s^mpatfiv 
or the dead erudition was eleiated into a seuiblanco of pri>- 
ductnene a This posthumous prodiictivciie«s constitufes 
the so-called A\ejannnm«m It is cs«c»tia\lj simihrtothat 
hteratnre of scholars, w Inch teeping aloof from flio living 
Homanie nationalities and thiir lulgar idioms grcir up 
during the fifteerth and sixteenth centuries among > cemo- 
politan circle of erudite plulologcrs — as an artifiei il after 
grow th of the departed anti juit\ , the contrast httween ll o 
classical and the aulgar Grctk ot the pcriolof tho HiaJothi 
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BCiously oa the oid Hellenic, la point of bngua^e parti/ oa 
this, parti/ on the old Boman popular, literature This ivas 
no unproTemeat The Mediterranean toouarchr of C£P«ar 
was doubtless a grand and, what is more, a nece^ar/ 
creation, but it liad been called into life b/an arbitrar/ 
Buperiar will and therefore there was nothing to be found in 
it of the fresh popnlail life of thi, oierfloinng national 
Tigour, which are characteristic of younger, more limited, 
and mote natural commonwealths and winch the Italian 
state of the siath century had still been able to exhibn 
The rum of tjie Itahan nationality, accomplished in the crea- 
tion of C'E'ar, nipped the promt«o ot literature Eierr one 
wlio has any sense of the close affiniti between art and nation- 
ality will always turn back from Cirero and Horace to Oito 
and Lucretius . and nothing but the schoolmaster s new of 
hiiton and of literature — which has acquired it js true in 
this department the sanction of prcsenptioD— coul I hare 
called the epoch of art begmiung mtb the new monarchy 
pre-emioently the golden age But while the l^mani^ 
Hellenic Alcxandnoism of the age of Cassor and Augustus 
mu t be deemed inferior to the older, boneitr imperfect, 
nation^ bteraturc it is on the other Land os decidedly 
superior to the Alexandnuism of tl c age of the Diadochi as 
Cs’are endunng structure to the epliemeral creation of 
ilexander We shall hate afterwards to show that the 
Augustan literature compared with the kindred literature 
of the period of tbq Diadocbi was far le 3 a literature of 
philolpgers and far more an imperial literature than the 
latter, and therefore had a fir more 4>erinanent and far more 
ceneral influence in the upper nrejes of society than the 
Greek Alexandnuism * 

DramMe Nowhere was the prospect more lamentable than m 
jtsrature dramatic literature Tragedy aid co otAlv hath already be- 
fore the present epoch become inwardlv extinct in the 
Boman national literature <New pieces «ere no longer per- 
formed That tl e public still in the Sullan age eipccttd to 
see such appears from the rtpr9duction*-Ahelon'’iuf'»to this 
epoch— of Ijautine comedies withthet ties and names of the 
persons altered with reference to which the raamgers well 
added that it was better to nee n good old piece than a bad 
new one Trom this it was no great st^p to that entire sur- 
render ot the stage to the dead poets which we find in tne 
C ccroman age, and to which Alexandrinmn made no oppo- 
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Bition Its jprodxictiveness in 3 depnrtment was worse 
tliaa none Eeal dramatic composition the Alexandrian 
literature never knew , the apunous draraa gloae, which was 
written pninarily for readu^j and not tor eiliibitiou could 
be mtroductd by it into Italy, and soon accoi;dmgly theso 
dramatic 1 unbscs began to be quite aa preralent m Borne as 
luAlexandrn md tueuritmg of tra>»ed\ in particular began 
to figure among the regular diseases of adolescence AV e ma} 
form a pretty accurate idea of the quality of these 'produo- 
tiona from the fact that Quintus Cicero, m order honiceo- 
patlncallv to beguile the weariness of winter quastera in Gaul, 
composed four traged es in ■sixteen dajs 

In the picture of life’ or Mimus alone the last still Tli Mma 
vigorous product of the national literature the Atellan 
firce becime engrafted with the ethological offshoots of 
Greek comedy, which Aleiaudrinism cultivated with greater 
poetical vigour and belter success than any other brauch 
of poetrv Tlie mimus originated out of the dances m 
character to the flute which had long been usual and which 
were performed sometimes on other occnsiou* eg for the 
cutcrtaiiitncDt of the gu sts during dinner but more espe* 
ciall) 111 the pit of the theatre dunug the intervals between 
tho acts It was not diQicult to form out of theso dances— 
in which tho aid of speech lad doubtless loug since been 
occasionaUv employed — by means of tho introduction oi a 
more organised plot and a regular dialogue little comedies, 
which were yet essentially distiuguished Irom the earlier 
coined) and eien from the farce by the facts, that thc^danco 
and tho H<>C]viousnes 3 msepamble from such dancing con 
tmued 111 *1 js c‘i‘<t?to fjay<i chief part, and that ti e mimus 
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indifferent, loo^e, ai#!l aboard thin in the barleonmade, if it 
■Kss only suGicientlj ebequered ao that tlie beggar euddenlr 
became a CrtE«u 3 and «> forth, tlier did not remonstrate 
TTith the poet who instead of untying the hnot cut it to 
piece* Tne subjects were chiefir of an amorous nature, 
mostly of the licentious sort , for example, poet^aud public 
without exception took part agiin«t the husband, and poetical 
justice con-islcd in the densionof good moral* The artistic 
^rm d-pended wholly, asm the A-tellani, on the portraiture 
of the manners of common and low life, in which rural 
pictures are laid azide for tho«e of the We and doings of the 
capital, and t lie sweet rabble of Borne — ju-t as m the sitnibr 
Greek pieces the rabble of Alexandria — is summoned to 
applaud us own hkene <9 Maursabject^are taken from the 
lile of tradesmen , there appear tlio — here al«o movitablc— 
“I'uller,*’ then the “1 opemaker, ’ the • Brer,** the “Sjlt- 
man,” the “Female Trearer*," the “ Ba'cal,” other pieces 
cire «ketches of character, as the ‘ Forgetful,” the ‘ B»g 
cart,’ the “^lan of 100,000 sesterces,”* or picture* of 
other lands the ‘Eiro*can 170111111” the ‘ (Siij]*,” the 
“ Cretau, ' *' Alexandro,’ or descriptions of popular festi- 
%al*j as “the Comnitalia,’ * the Satumnlia," Anna Fe- 
renna,” “the Hot l{ath 3 ,”orparodje«of mrthology.as “the 
Tora'^ to the Underworld," “the Ariemiaa Lake Apt 
juckuaiaet aod short coramonplaces which were caulr, re- 
tained and appbed were wtlcome , hut every piece of non- 
sense was of it*elf pnnlescd, la this prepo-Krous world 
Bacc^s IS applied 10 for wafer aod the fountain nnnph 'or 
^oe ^Isolated examples cxen of thJ> political allusions for 
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merlv so stnctlj prohibited m the Boman theatre are found 
m tliese raimcs • As regards metncal form, the«e poets 
ga\e tbemselve'-, ns they tell us, “but moderate trouble with 
the^ersihcation,” the language abounded, even m the pieces 
prepared for public.ition, with vulgar eapresaians and low 
hgures !!flio mime was, it is plain, in substance nothing hut 
the former farce, with this txccprton, that the character- 
inaslvS and the standing scenery of Atella as well as the 
rustic impress are dropped, and lu their room tlie life of thb 
capital in its bouiidk's liberty and licence is brought on the 
stage Jlost pieces of this sort were douhtltss of a very 
fugitive nature and made no pxetenaiou to a place m litera- 
ture, but the mimes of Lahenua, full of pungent deliuea- 
tion of character and m point of language and metre ei 
hibiting the hand of a master, maintained tueir ground in it , 
audeientho historian must regret that we are no longer 
permitted to compare the dtama of the republican death- 
struggle m Home with its great Attic counterpart 

With the worthlessness of dramatic literature the increase DnmUf 
of ecciiio spectacles and of eeeuic pomp went laud m hand tptcttdft 
Dramatic representations obtained their regnl ir place in the 
public life not onlv of the capital but also of the country 
towns, tlie former also now at length acquired bj means of 
Poropeius a perm meat theatre (099 , see P 301), and the 55 
Campaman custom of stretching camas over the theatre for 
the protection of the actors and spectators diirmg the per- 
formance, which IQ ancient times aluajs took place m the 
open air, DOW liktu]«e found admission to Home (G7(j^ As 78 

at that time lu Gyi.eco*it was not the — -more than pale 

Pleiad of^he AWxandrtaiiMnunali«ts»biit the clas«ii. drama, 
above all the tragedies of Euripides which omid'-t the amplest 
development of scqmc resources kept the stage xo in Home 
at the time of Cie*ero the tf ignl«c*v of Eiiniu'', Pacuvui^ and 
I Accius, and the comedies of Pliutns were tho«o chiefly pro- 
duced \\ hilo the latter Ivd Twen m the nrevnus ncriod 
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merly so stnctlj prohibited m the Boxnan theitre are found 
m tliese mimes • As regtrds metrical form, these poets 
ga\e themselves, ns they tell us, “but moderate trouble with 
the versihcation , the language abounded, even m tho pieces 
prepared tor publication, with vulgar etpre^sions and low 
hgures 'fbe mime was, it is plain, m substance nothing but 
the former farce, with tins tsceprioo, that the cliaracter 
masks and tlio standing scenery of Atella as well as the 
rustic impress arc dropped, and in their room the life of thb 
capital m its boundk'is liberty and licence is brought on the 
stage Most pieces of this Burt were doubtitss of a very 
fugitive nature and made no pretension to a place in litera 
ture , but the mimes of Laberms, full of pungent delinea- 
tion of character and in point of bnguage and metre er 
hibitmg the hand ot a master, mamtaioed their ground in it 
and even the historian must regret that we are no longer 
permitted to compare the diama of the repnbbcan death 
struggle m Home with its great Attic counterpart 

With tho worthlessness of dramatic literature the increase DnmJ c 
of scenic spectacles and of sceme pomp went baud m band cpecu 1 1 
Dramatic representations obtained their regular placu mthe 
public life not only of the capital but also ot tiie country 
towns , the former al^o now at length acquired bj means of 
Pompeius a pernaneut theatre (C99, see P 301) and the 5 > 
Campanian custom of stretching cam as over the theatre fur 
tho protection of tho actors and spectators during the per- 
formance, which in ancient times olwacs took place lu the 
open air now liK»vn«e fjund ndini’SioQ to Home (CTUJ As 78 
at that time in Gyiece*it was not the — more thau pale — 

Pleiad oflhe AlesandiianMnunatists^but the classu. unraa, 
above aU the trvgedves of Ciwvpwle*, w Vvveh wwwdNt the amplest 
devilopmi.nt of scijnic resources kept the stage bo m Pome 
at tho time of Cicero tlic tfagedies ot Eunum, Pncuviui, and 
• Accius aud the comedies of Plautus were those chieflv pro- 
duced "W hilo the latter liad * cen m the prevnus period 
supplanted by tli 0 more tasteful but m poiut ot comic vigour 
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Tlie imiltitudo IS 8 wlien it mc^s its own rellcctioii 

in the farce, and admires the ilcfcoritiio pomp and rtccncs 
the general impn.s8ion of an ideal norld in«thc drama , the 
mm of higher cultun, concinis himself at tlio theatre not 
with the niece, but only with its Mtistic rcpre«tntatiQn 
JIoreoaeraheEomau histrionic art ostiUatcd in its difitrent 
spheres, just like the French, hetwt-cn the cottage and tho 
drawing room It was nothing unusual for the liomnn 
dancing girls to throw off nt the hnale the upper roVe and hi 
give a dance m undress for the benefit of the ptiblio, but 
on the other hand in the cjcs of the Foman Tilnia the 
supreme lav. of hia art was, not the truth of nature, but 
sj mmetry 

In recitative poctrj metrical anuals after the model of those Metne*! 
of Fnums seem not to have been wanting, hut thej were AnnaU 
perhaps sufiicicntlr criticised by that graceful vow of his 
niptress ot which Catullus sings — tint the wor<t of tho had 
heroic poems should be presented as a sacrifice to holy 
Temis, it «ho would only bring back her lo\cr from his 
Tile political poetry to her arini Indeed in the whole 
field of recitatne poetry at this epoch the older national 
Eoman tendency is represented only by a single work of 
note, which, however, is altogether one of the most important 
poetical products of Roman literature It is tlie didactic Lucret ut. 
poem of Titus Lucretius Cams (655 — 609) ‘ Concerning 99 oj 
the Nature of Things who«e author belonging to the 
heat circles of Roman society, but takiiij, no part in public 
life whether from wQiakne^s of health or Irom cli'<inclt- 
nation died m the p«nie of manhood chortly before the 
outbreak*o6 the civil war* As a pout he attacl ed himself 
decidedly to Ennius and thereby to the classical Greek Utera 
tore Indignantly he turns away from the “ hollow Ilel* 
lenism of*his time, and^professes himself with bis whole 
soul and lieart to he the scholar of the chaste Greeks as 
indeed even the sacred earupstfless of Tliucydides has found 
no unworthy eeljp in one of the beat known 8°ctioii3 ot this 
Eomafi poem As Enniaa draws his wisdom from Epi 
charmus and Enheraenis so Lucretius borrows the form of 
Ills representation Irom Empedocles ‘ the most glorious 
treasure of the nclily endowed Sicdian isle and as to tlie 
11 atter, gathers al> the golden words together from tiie 
rolls of Epicurus , ' ‘ who outshines other wise men as the 
sun obscures the stars" Like Ennma, Lucretius disdams 
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00 the hejrt swells, listening to the melodies of its oivn 
mention, with the hope of illustnoijs honours — ^just as 
3unius forbids the men to whom ho ‘^gavfj from the depth 
if the heart a foretaste of fiery song,' to mourn at his, the 
mmortal singer’s, tomb * * • 

It IS a ft.marbable fatality that this man of extraordinary 
ralents, ftr supenor m ongmolitj^of poetic endowments to 
most it not to lU his conteropoTanes, IcU upon an age in w hich 
lit felt himself strange and lorlorn, and in consequence Tif 
tins made the most singular mistake m the selection of a 
subject The sj stem of Epicurus which com erts the unuerse 
into a great voitex of atoms and undertakes to erplam the 
origin and end of the world as well as all the problems of 
nature and of life in a purely mechanical way, was doubtless 
somewhat loss silly than the conversion of myths into liistory 
winch was attempted by Euhemerus and after him by 
Etmma but it was not an mgemoiis or a fresh system and 
the task of poetically unfolding this mecbamcal new of tlie 
world was of such a nature that never nrobablr did poet 
expend Lfe and art on a more iiugratcfiil tneme The priilo 
Bophic reader ccusures m the Lucretian poem the onnssion 
of the finer points of the system, the superficiality especi- 
ally with which controversies are presented, the defective 
division, the frequent repetitions, with quite as good reason 
ns the poetical reader trete at the mathcoiatiea put into 
rhythm winch makes a great portion of tl e poem absolutely 
unreadable In spite of the^e mcredibk defects before which 
every man of mediocie talent mu^t inevitably haee sue 
cumbed, tins poet ini^^it justly boast of haviug carried off 
from thcfpoetic wilircnie«s a new chojilet such as the muses 
had not jet bestowed on any, and it was by no means 
merely the occasional similitudes and the other inserted 
descriptioifs of mighty n-rtural phenomena nndtjet mightier 
passions which acquired for the poet tl is chaplet The 
gemus wluch iparks tht vi,w 5l life as well as the poetry of 
Lucretius dcpeigls on Ins unbelief which came forward and 
was etttitltd to come forward with the full nctorious newer 



Tte poet accord n^lr wa* realous to CTertbiow the god» as 
Brutus had orerthrown the king* and “to release Dalun? 

bei* ngoroas lord* ** But jc was not again t the long 
ago col]3p»ra throne of Jons that these flam ng w nia were 
hurled just Jte Bnniu^ Lucretius fights pract callr ahore 
all til ng^ against the wild foreign ia tlia and superstitions of 
the nittlf tuife fie wor«fi p of lie Creaf Votfcer for in*<ance 
and the childish lightning lore of the Etnucms Honvi 
and antipathy towards that terrihle world in general, ir 
which and fur which the poet wro e BU'*ge*ted his poen 
It was composed to that iiopt-less time when th® rule of the 
oligarchr li»d b®co orerthro m and that of CiE^ar had not 
jet been established, m the sultry years dunsg wl ch the 
outbreak of the c nl was awa ted mtj loUe 1^ i>ful 
su pen«e If we seem to perceiei. in its unequal and restless 
ottenme&tba thepoe dailj expected to see tl e wild t uaiJt 
0^ rerolut on bmtk fo'th orer himse’i and h s work we 
t&u.t not wi h rvfcrenc® to his new of men and thia'^ forget 
amid t what men, and m prospect of what thio^ that new 
had its ergm. In Hellas at the epoch of -liexauder the 
Great it was a current *3 in® and one proroundlr felt by all 
the bet men t! at the bir t tb eg of ,ali was not to he horn 
and the I ext be»t todie Oi all news sfihe world po s ble ton 
tender and poet callrofgani-ed mind in fhe'lrindrMCm«anaa 
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r\l\ir to tvwwn tli« rmVs of tUo^o that olvfy than 
to into lilt confu«c«l irottd ofcandnlatts for lilt rflieo 
of rukr, ratlii r to lit on tho pn«9 bcHule tlit brook tlnn to 
ta! c part nndtr the polden ceiling of the rich iti cmptving 
hi" toiiutli"" ch-hi" Ihis philo«ophico-pncli«il tciulmct is 
tilt tniefiital c««ciice of the Liicrctmii poem and 19 only 
o\t rlaid, not tlu 1 td, bv all the drfantiess of it? physical de- 
nioii«trilions HxnitnlK onthiarcstsitacomparainewisdnin 
and truth The iinn wl o with a rctcrence for hi3 great p?i- 
decp'sors and a teliemtnt rcil, to which this century tke- 
Trhtn 1 now no panlltl, preached such doctrino and cm- 
btllisl cd it with the charm of art. roa> be termed at once a 
good hiirgi 3 and a groat poit Ghedidactic poem coiictm 
ing the iSaturt of livings however much it uav chalkiigo 
ctiisiircjliaa remained ont of the bnihant slars m the poorU 
illiimnnttd evpanse of Homan literature J and with rea on 
tliL great! st of German philolo’i"t8cho-ctlie ta«k of making 
the liiitretian poem oiitt more readable as his last and most 
mnsfcrlj work 

Lucrttiu* nltliongh hi" poetical rigour ns well ns hia art The IkU 
was admired bj lii*cttllnaledcontemponnes,yctremained— h" * 
of late growth a" ho was — a master without scliolnrs In the ^*1 
ileUcnic ta-lnouable poctn on the other hand there was no ^ ^ 
lack at least of echohrs who exerttd themwlres to cnuihto 
the Alex indrian masters AN itb true tact the more gifted 
of the Alexandrian poets aroidid larger works and the pure 
forms of \ oetry — the drama, the ep<», the Ivnc the most 
pleasing and successful pertormaiiccs consisted wiHi them, 
just as with t1 e ytw Uatm poets in ‘ short winded" tasks, 
and especiallv in siicVas belonged ttt the domains bordering 
on the pure forma of art more especiallv to the wade field 
intervening bet^en narratne and song Multilanous 
didactic poems were waatfen Small half 1 croie, half erotic 
epics wen. greit fuountes a^d especially an erudite sort of 
love-elegy peculiar to this 'witiimnal summer of Greek poetry 
and cl aracUnsUc of the philological source whence it sprang, 
in which the poet more "or less arbitrarily interwove the 
description of his own feeling, clneflj amatory, with epic 
shreds from the cycle of Greek legend Festal lais were 
diligently and ingeniously manufactured in general owing 
to the want of spolitaneous poetical feeling the occasional 
poem pteporderatod and especially the epigram of which 
the Alexandrians produced excellent specimens The poverty 
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of matcmls and the want of freshness in biguage and 
rhvthm, which ineTitablj c3ea>e to ereiy literature not 
national, men sought a< much as po«3iblo to conceal under 
odd themes, far-fetched phrases rare arords and artiflcial 
TcrsiCcalion, «nd general)^ under the whole apparatus of plit 
lological and nntiquanan erudition and technical dexterity 
Such was the gospel afliich arns preached to the Roman 
hoj a of this period, ami the^ came m crow ds to hear and to 
p?acliceit, alreadx ^about 700) the lore noems ofEupbonon 
and similar Alexandrian poetry formed the ordinary rcadini’ 
and the ordinary piect-s for declamation of the cuUiratt*a 
jouth • The literary rcaoliition took place , but it yuJdcd 
m the first instance with rare exceptions only premature or 
unnpo fruiLs 'Iho numbt.r of the “new fishiontd poets” 
was legion, but poelr) was nn. and Apollo was compellid, 
03 nlwars when so many throng towards I’nrI»^‘‘^ll^ to make 
Tcry short work llie long poms norcr were wortlwmw 
thing, the short ones seldom F'cn in this Jifcrarj age loj 
poclrr of the dir had become a public nmuiiCc , it soni 
times happened that one's fnend would •end boinr to I im by 
wai of mockery as a festal prevnt a pie of trashy icnns 
fro«b from the bonkscHcrs shop, whi>*oTaInc wns nt onco lx- 
trayeil hr the elegant binding and tl e smooth patier A ri il 
public, in the een«cin wl ich national bteraturv has a public, 
wi« to the Itonian AbxaiidnaiH as well a^i lo ti e 
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poets CMDM throughout a Tinnt of ti^edom, somehmes a 
echooiboy dependence, most of their products must have 
been simply the austere iruits of a school poetr_j still oc- 
cupied in learning and by no menus jet dismissed as 
mature Inasmuch as m language and m jneasure they 
adhered to the Greek patterns iar more closely than eier 
the national Latin poetry had dime, a greater correctness 
and cousistenct in language and metre nere certamlj 
attained, but it ins at the expense of the flexibdityaxd 
fiduess of the national id om As respects the subject 
matter, under the influeucc partly of effenjiunte models, 
partly of an immoral age, amatory themes acquired a 
surpnsmg preponderam.e little conducive to poetrj , but the 
fnounte metrical compendia of the Greeks were also m 
■various ca«e3 translated, such as the astronomical treatise of 
Aratus bj Cicero, and, either at the end of this or more 
probablj at the commencement of the foUowing penod, the 
geograplncal manual of Eratosthenes by Publius Varro ot 
the Aude and the physico medicinal manual of Ivicauder by 
^mvUua Placer It is neither to be wondered at nor 
regretted that of this countless host of poets but few names 
have been preserved to us, and eicu these are mostly 
mentioned mcrelj as curiosities or as once upon a time 

f rcat , such as the orator Quintus Hortensius with his “ five 
undred thousand lines’ of nrcsooie obscenity, and the some- 
what more ficquently mentioned Ltjmus uho^e Eroto- 
pcFjTTiia attracted a certain interest od1> by their complicated 
measures and affected nhraseolog? Lien the small*epic of 
Smynia by Gains Heiiius Cmna (+ 710’) much as it was 44 
prai«ed •b\, the fliqu# bcais botlijo its subject— the in 
cestuous lore of a d lugbtcr lor ber father — and in the nine 
years’ tod bestowed on Jt the worst characteristics of the time 
’Iho'e pCeta alone of tlifj school constitute an ongiual and 
pleaMiig exception who knew how to combine with its neat- 
ness and its 1 er'atdity of ftymthe national elements of w orth 
etiil existing vn^he republican life, e<ipemlly in that of the 
country towns To say nuthiog hercofLabenus and Varro, 
this description applies cspetially to the three poets already 
mentioned above (P 319) of the republican opposition, , 
Jfarcus 1 unus Bibaculus (6o2-G*)l) Gams Liunius Calms lO’-es 

(672-706) and Quiatus Valerius Catullus (GB7 c. 700) Of S2-48 

the two former whose writings have perished, we can indeea 67-04 
only conjecture this, respecting the poems ot Catullus wo Cnull » 
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although dependent on the Aletandntfii masters and in the 
nudatof thd f ishionahleandcliq^ue poetry of that age, was yet 
not merclv a good scholar among many mediocre and bad 
one*-, but himself as much superior to h*'< masters as the 
burgees of a free Italian community was superior to the cos- 
mopolitaujlellemc man of letters Umincnt creative vigour 
mdctii aud high poetic iutentiou%ire may not look foi in 
him , he IS a nchl} gifted and graceful but not a great poet, 
and Ins potnis arc, as he hmiself calls them, uof^uiig but 
“ pltn«aiitnc 3 and trifles ’ Yetwlieuwe find not merely 
his tontLiuporarics electrified bj these fugitive jong^, but the 
art critics of the Augustan age also cliantctensing him along 
Mitli Lucretius as toe most important poet of tins epoch. 

Ills contenporancs as ivcll as their aucce^sors were com- 
pletely right liio Latin ualiou liaa produced no second 
poet 111 whom the artistic aubstauco and the artistic form 
appear m so aj mmetncal perfection a^ lu Catullus , and in 
this 8 CUSC the collection of the poems of Catullus is certainly 
the most perfect winch Latm poeir) as a whole can show 

La^tl; poctrj in a prost form btgms m this epoch Iho "senu la 
law of gcmuut, limes as well as conscious, art which hadpfose 
liitherto riinamed unchangeable— that the poetical subject- 
matter and tilt mctccal •tttuig should go together— gave 
w nj bi. Ton the mtermixture and disturbance of all kinds aud 
forma of art, which 13 out of the most eiguificaut ftatures of 
this jirioil \a to ronniKca mdted nothing furtlur is to be rocnntftt 
iU)tiC(.d, than that tho mo-'t fatuous h^storuu of this epoch 
Sii'uina did not esteem liiiiiHlf too |,ood to tran«l:^o mto 
I ttlm the much-read "'IJiksiau laUs ot Aristidts— hcontious 
fjshioinhli Jioitl^of l[ L most stupid Port A more original Varro* 
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man of matuntr, 'Va’‘cns Terentius Yorro of Eeate (CTS — 
727) belonged in politics, os s matter of cowr'“,‘to fbe con* 
stitutional partr, and bore an honourable and energetic part 
in it« dotnjB anU siifienocs- He supposed it, parllr in 
literature— as when he combated the fir«t coahtjon.* the 
‘ three-headed inon«*er,'' in jnmphlt-ts , panlrmmpn senom 
warfare where we found him in the a-mr of I’ompejus as com- 
roandant of Further Spam (P 3S2) Y hen the cau«e of t1 e 
rupubliccTas lo«t, Vatto was de«tined by b^ copqueror to 
bt librarian of the librarr whtrfi nas to be formed m the 
cap tal The trouble* of the followms period drew the old 
man once more into ibeir lorlei. and it was not till «eTfSi 
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upngbt everj tiling is Tam m e^h and hea\en, and 
nothing more ram than tlie disputes of so-called sages 
The«e were the true models for varro, man full of old 
Eonian indignation at the pitiful times and fvill of oldHoinan 
humour, by no means dc'^titute withal of plasfcic talent, but 
as to everf thing which had the appearance not of palpable fact, 
but of idea or even of sj stem, nttci^y atupid, and perhaps the 
roost unphiloaophicsil among the unplnlosophical Eomans * 

But Yarn) n as no «1 u i«h pupi! The impulse and iti geuefal 
the form he derned from Heraclides and "Memppus, but his 
was a nature too indiiidual aud too decidedlj Jvoman, not to 
keep hia iimtatire creations essentially independent and 
national For bis gra\e dissertations, in which a moral \am>t 
inaTiin or other subject of general interest is handled, be ph loso- 
di darned in lus framew orl to approsnnntt. to the iMilesiau P** 
talea, as Heraclulea had done and so to serre up to the 
readtr e\en childish little stones like those of Abans and of 
the maiden reawakened to life after being eeren days dead 
But «eIdoni be borrowed the dress from the nobler myths of 
the Greeks as in tlie e«aay ‘ Orestes or concerning ilad- 
ness, * history ordinarily atforded him a worthier frame for 
bis subjects more especially the contemporary history of his 
cuuntrj,80 that the«e e-Jsajs became as tbej were called, 
lavdali(n\c» of esteemed Bomans, aborc all of the Con> 
plm of the constitutional patty Thus the dvs«ertatmn 
“concerning Peace” was at the •>ame time a memorial of 
Metcllus Plus the last m the brilliant senes of successful 
generals of the senate that ‘ cooceming the lYoesbip of 
the Gods,’ was at the*same time destined to pre«ene the 
roemorv* oC the *higWy respected Optimate and Poatifei 
Gams Curio the essar “ on Pate was connected intli 
JIanu«, that “ on the lYnting of Historj with Si=enna 
the first InStonan of this #pocb, that ’ on the Beginnings of 
the Homan Stage” with the pnneely guer of scenic spec- 
tades Sinurua, that ou, iTumbera * with the highly 
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Catullus practised, but tliegcneml xnoftl autagonism of tlio 
stern elderlj nnn tothe unbndiedandpenerse joulh,of tbo 
scholar Uvmg m the midst of hxs classics the loose and 
slovenlj, or at any nte in point of tendeocj reprobate, 
modern poetrj,*ot the good bui^ss of the^ncient type 
to the nt\f Borne in which the Torutn to use Yarro’s Ian* 
gunge, was a pigstj and Ifuma, i£ lie turned Ins ejes to- 
wards his cit} , would see no longer a trace of lus wise regu 
lations ^ arro did in the constitutional struggle wh*t 
fiDGined to linn the duty ot a citiaeo , hut his heart was not 
in hucli partizan agitation — ‘ why, he complains on one 
occasion, • do ye call me from my pure life into the filth of 
xour 'cmte house’ He belonged to the good old tune, 
wlicn the talk savoured of onions and garlic, but the heart 
was sound IIis warfare against tbo hereditary foes of the 
genuine Roman spirit tlie Greek iiln!o*>opl ers was only a 
lunglc aspect of tins old fashioned oppoaxtion to the spirit of 
tile new times , but it resulted both Iroin tho nature of the 
Cjaiical philosophy and from tho temwrameut of Tarro that 
tlio Jlcmppean la«h was very specially jdicd round the ears 
of tho plulosophers and put them accordingly into propor- 
tional alarm— It was not watliout palmtation that the philo 
Sophie senbts of tl 0 time transmitted to tlie • seieroinan’ 
ll eir issued treatises Philoaophising is vcnly no 

nrt Y ifh the tenth part of the trouble with whicli a 
master rears htselaic to be a profc^ioual baker ho trams 
iiMn«elf to bi a philosopher, uo doubt, when the baker and 
tho philo'<oplicr botli orpine under tl e Inmmer, tl e (vti«t of 
]n*itry goes ofl a liundrad tiroes dearer than the pliiIo«ophcr 
biigiihr«p<,nple, llicse pi iJosopher^! One enjoins that 
coTi ^c» be buried iq honey — it la a fortunate circumstance 
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old atid ol^ fashioned man and olmoat a rustic, tbe classics of 
hi3 nation were Iiis favourite and long familiar companions 
how could it fill that many details of manners of Ins 
forefathers whom he loved above all and especially knew 
should he narrated in hia ventings, and that* bis discourse 
should abound ivith proverbial Greek and Latin phrases, 
with good old words preserved in»the Sabme conversational 
language with reminiscences of Emiiu'« Lncilius, and ahoiu 
all ot 1 iautus ? We should not judge as to tbe ^rose sl5 le 
ot these zesthetic wntmgs of Varroa earlier period by the 
standard of hia work on language written in iii3 old age and 
probably published m an unhoished state, in which certainly 
the clauses of the sentence are arranged on tbe thread of 
tlie relatiie like thrushes on a string, but we have alreadj 
ob'^erved that Tarro rejected on principle the effort after a 
chaste style and Attic periods (P 671) and his rcsthetic 
©•aav'i while destitute of tbe mean bombast and the spurious 
tinsel of vulgarism were jet wntten after an unclassic and 
e»en eloienlj fashion in senlencesratberdjrectly'jomed on to 
each other than regularly subdivided The poetical pieces 
inserted on the otl er hand show not merely that their author 
1 now I on to mould the most varied measures with as much 
xna«tery as auy of the fast lonable poets but that he had a 
right to include him«elf an ong tho«e to whom a god hao 
granted the gift of “baui-'hmgcaixs from the leart by song 
and sacred poesv • The sketcl es of \ arro no more created 
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n »d>or'\ ttan tK' poem cf I.uctrlu * , }<> the t-ow 

pcnTsl rau'M wU»c!i pn?TPnU*d l!ii* tlitri ft!lj to b<? » I 
llitir tliorousLlr, inJi»i«Jual •ta'np. which was in'rpara'lj 
from ti o pn itcr a^t , fr(»*n the ru^ticilr, and cten from the 
f crulnr Icarrvnpof thtiraiilhor Jlut tho pnc«. nnJ Imrrour 
of tbo Nfetnrpcan satins alwve all, which seefci to li 3 »o 
Ixxn in niinUr and iwtwrtanro far siiptrior to Varros 
praitr work’'> riptmtod his contttnporant-s ns will as tho*<> 
Its after flnni who hai *113 rrlish for onpinalitj- and national 
•pint, and cren who an. no Jong* r pcrmittid lo rcid 
tlirm, may stlU from tic fripmcnts ircsencd dt^ctm in 
some mt-i««rc that the writer - knew J»o» to laugh and how 
to jest in niodcntion " And as the last bnnth of the j,ood 
sptnt of the old I urpiM times ore it departed, as the latc't 
fn-'h growth which the intional Intia poitry put forth the 
Sjlires of Vnrm drserred that the ixxt m his pottical 
ti*»tnmciit should commend Ihisi his ^ictiippean chnJnti to 
vverr one " who liaJ at I cart the prosperity of Rome atid of 
Irttrum," and they accordingly n tain an honourabh plieo 
in thi literature as in the lus'ory of the Ilalwa people • 


Cut tk* rwt m fucrcnAil • M In a I’jhtrr srs Is (h« S*t J/nJ >* 
JljfJs lliwt s-Mt tts futl««in( stfgvt cuimBt-kiiUoB erwiD*^ 
n*a an 7/ mi'^S 

Jloe ajrttvd nm orf m larrawwi', 

Jtte ht^rri I $ ilalcw If trtJm 
H\ie n’lltiut rvnntti 

AbI » Kia/nripvrri tbs vaD’Urrr Wtorfirj bom* IJ tu rWcJu.!** I « 
Bildm* to tie BoJon — * 

7^nrAi‘<nvii<iiu/n^ 

J>viH mol rrnOtf m »>d<> 

Sum It ad juifwn pcrdied 

* Tlw sktUhss cf \orTO hive w mcommoa bittoncal arx! (vm povtiol 
t^ificuice ao-i an yrt, la cooMqunco of thv frtgnidtarj 1 1 wh ch 
mfomulion rfgsHos tiivn ha* roclaf bl ksoirn lo lo few iih] to irfcsonw to 
ilaij, itukt «c in*j be iltaw*(t t» pvt ia uis ^Uca B nwimc ef ictiM af them 

with the f<« mtontion* laiopiijiaUo for nuk ng Uiesi ^ojsUe « 

The »olu* Jfaawo (Caxlf bp!) the tiuz»jroi«it of • rnral 

SoosehoM nmiBMii h s peot-te to rbe w th the eua sal 1° perMO 

eoodueM them to iHi icaie Of their khoars. The youth* make the r own hei 
wbch labour rvalerf eoT lo then aal iupp'y Iberofelves w !h waierpotanJ 
Limp Thrir drmh u the clew fnh tpriDf their f^ tread auil onion* no a 
reluh hreryih ng proepeto la houe boJ heX The hou*e u ao work of 
art tot Bn nitb t«:t ai ht leora aynnnetry from It. Care Is takee of the heltl, 
th. t It eball act be aeft iLiSOr^ ly nid waste or go lo laia through ilovcalu^o 
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Tlie cntical writing of history, nftdt tlio manner in which Hi'tonca 
the Attic tiuthors w rote tlie nfttionnl history in their classic composU 
period and in which Polybius wrote the h^tory of tlio world, 
w as ue' er properly dei eloped itt Eoine. Eren m the field most 
adapted for it, — the representation of contejpporary and of 


ta return the pnitrful Cere* Aitnng^ from theproJtire, 

that the hlgli-pilort elicavee may g!i«ijea the heart of the hiithmelmaR, 4fere 
horpitnlitT still hoMi goo>t , every one «h» ho* but imtibei] mother’s milk is 
welcome * The bread pantry ami wioe-eat and ibe store oF noMges on the 
roRers, lock niid Lev ore at the service of the trareller, Sod piles of lond arc 
set before him; contented sits the sated ^uext, loobiDg neither before nor 
"behind, dozing by the hearth la the k tchen The warmest double-wool sheej>- 
tkin Is spreail as a couch for him Here people siill as goo<1 burgesses obey the 
riiihleous Uw, wh ch neither out of envy injures the lanocenl nor out of 
favour pirdorfs the guilty. Here they speak no evil against their Beighbonni. 
Here they trespass not with Uicir fotl 0 “ the samd hearth, but honour thu 
goils with devotion and with sacrifices, throw to the fimilnr spmt hfs little 
bit of fie*h into h s sppeititol little d »h. and when tl>« master of the house- 
hold dies, accompany llic bier wah the same prajer with which these of his 
fall er and ofhis grandfulher were borne fonh'* 

in anoUiersaitre there npp«irs4“Tei«heroftheOII’ frrpe>yodiSdj«aXoii, 
of whom the deceuerate ace seems to stand more orceiillr m nwil linn of Ih- 
tencher of Toulh, and he ciplains how ** once everylbisg in rome wis chaste 
and pious,** anl tiow *U ts»ng* at* *0 entitely thnoged “Ho iny eyes 
deceive we, or do I tee litres in arms acunst (wr masters? - bortneily 
every one who d d not pre^nt himself for the levy, was sold on the part of the 
-state into slavery abtmid , now the censor who allows cowardica atid erery- 
thing to pass IS called (bj the arietocnscy 11 $3d, ni 370, iv 96 S23) a great 
dtizeo, and earns prtise becauee he does not seek to make himself a name 

by annoying b>s fellow-citizeo* Formerlj the Rotnin husbandman had 

his beard shaven once everw week , now the rural slave cannot ^ve it Rne 
enoi'ch — — Vormerly coe <kw on the estates a corn-franBry, which held 
ten hari*stsj spacioSs ceUirs 4br tbe win^vnts enj eorrespooding wine- 
presses, now the master keeps fiocks of peacocks and causes his dooi* la be 

inhid with African cvprvss wtwJ honnerly the matron tamed the 

fpiudle with jhe hand .and kept at tbe same time the pot on the hearth in her 
eve that the pottacemieht n6t*b» singed , now, n ». ,n another satiie, 
• thedaughter begs her lather (or a pound orptecioiis stones, and the witc ner 
husband for a bushel of pcarb — formerly a newlr-mirned husband was 
aileQt and Iflshfgl , now the wife flinrodcrs betself to the fiist coachman that 
coHies— — Fnrmerl* the blessing of cbikirea was woman’s pnde, now if 
her husband deaiies for hintwlf Children, she replies Know est thou not what 
Eiipius says? 

Ter sod armis tnaJtai rtfom cfmere 

Qaam t-mel m)dapartre-~~ 

Formerly the wife was qait* content, when the husband once or twice m tlie 
year gaie'ner a'uip in "fne anca.'oitm(h waggon now, ‘he cod'd slid (como. 
Cw-ru Pro iPit 21, 55), the wile snlka If ber husband goes to bis countiy 
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painting in* detail of ttic liombte,* and n nwrabcr of word- 
nenl} coined or denieJ from the languige of conversalioii. 

TV heo it 14 added that the author’s mo<lel and so to speak, 
the only Greek historian familiar to him was Clitnrehu«, the 
author of a biography of -Vlcainder the Grcnt oscillntiug 
hetwtcii Ifistory and faction m tlio manner of the eemi 
romance nhich bears the name of Cfurtms, wo sliall not 
hesitate to recognise in Si ennas celebrated historical work, 
not a product ot genuine historical critjcism and orf, but tlto 
first Itoman es^a} in that hybrid mixture of history and 
romance so much a laiounto with theGreek« •which desires 
to make the groundwork of facts life like and intereating by 
means of fictitious details and thereby makes it insipid and 
untrue and it mil no longer cscile surprise that lie meet 
mth toe same Siaenna as translator of Greek fasbionablo 
romances (P 591) 

That the prospect should be still more lamentable m the Annat* of 
field of tbo general atmals of the city and eieti of the world, ik* c ty 
18 implied in the nature of the case The increasing activity 
of antic\ua«an researcli induced the expectation that the 
current narrative would be rectified from documents and 
other trustworthy sources, but this bope was not fulfilled 
Tlie more and the deeper men investigated the more clearly 
it became apparent what a ta«k it was to \mte a critical 
history of !Rome The diiliculties even which opposed them 
selves to investigation and narratiou, were immense butthe 
most dangerous obstaclea were not tho'^e of a literary kind 
The conventional early •history of Eoire, as it had nemv been 
narrated and behe\-r:d fiir at least ten generations (i 470), 
was mobl intimately tnistd up with the cinl life of the 
nation and yet in every thorough and honest inquiry not 
only had details to, be modifitd here and there, but the whole 
building haS to be overtutned ns much as the Franconian 
, primitive history of king Phanmuad or the British of king 
Arthur An inquirer of «on*enativo mcws such as was 
Tarro for mstaitfe could have no wish to put bis hand to 
such aVork , and if a daring freethinker had uudertaken it 
a death cry would have been iai'»ed by nil good citizens 
acaiust this worst of all revolutionaries, who was preparing 

• « The innocent so^n a cpeech tlwu cin^rest foth frembing la 
crerrlmb anion Ihe hghmaTpoof the nrers Uink n the dawn of the 
tnornirg pbou caufest (hem to sT-ui^tendj. ‘leveral ench phrases, 

-that n ght be inserted niU out dilTcolty m s commonpl ice novel, occur 
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had allowed such maternls, made Mjf for tlitir use, to escape 
them III fict there were not wanting Greek hterati, who 
worked up tho Eomaa history into rooiapces , euth a coin 
position, ionnstanco was the lii eBooks Concenmig IJome ’ 
of the ileiander Pol}histor alread) inentiojeil among tlio 
Grecl litrrati living m Borne (I* 572) apreposterous inixtiiro 
of vapid historical tradition atiditrivnu principally erotic, 
fiction He, It may be coDjeclnrtd took the first steps to 
wards filling up the five hundred) ears, which were ^a^tIIl• to 
bring tl e destruction of Troi and the origin of Bonto into tho 
chronological connection requited by tl e t iblas on either side, 
with one of those lists of kings without achievements which 
were unhappily familiar to the Egyptian and Greek chron 
iclers, for to all appearince, it waste that launched into tlia 
world tho kings Av entinus and Tiberinus and the Alban gent 
of the Siliu, whom the following times accorduiglj did not 
neglect to furnish in detail acith name, period ol rcigoiug, 
and for the aal e of greater dchniteues«, also a portrait 
Ibua from various sides the historical romance of the 
Greeks fiuds its way uito Bomaii historiography , and it is 
more than probable that sot the least portion of w hat w e are 
aceu tomednoir a days to call tradition of theBoman pnmi 
tiTO times proceeds from sources ol the stamp of Arnadis of 
Gaul and tho chivilrous rotnancea of Fouqiie— au edifying 
consideration, which may be commended to ^ose who have a 
relish for the humour of history and who know bow to 
appreciate the comical a pect ot thk p ety still cherished 
in certain circles of tl^e nineteenth century for kinp Humv 
A novelty in tlie*Eomaa literature ot this period is the u iTcrsa. 
appeirmic^of udiversal history or, 4o speak more correctly, t to j 
ot Roman and Greek history conjoint ifiongside of the Itspos 
native annals Cornelius -Nepos (e G50 — c 7.io) first sup 100-30 
plied an ilniversal chrorifcle (published before 700) and a 54 
general collection of biogropbies — arranged according to 
certain categories — ot Roipaifi and Oreel a distinguished m 
politics or literature or of men at any rate who exerci«ed 
mfluence on the Roman or Greek historv These works are 
of a kindred nature with the universal histones which the 
Greeks had for a considerable tune been composing, and w 
the«e very Greek world chronicles such as that of Iui’«tor 
sou m law of the Gnlatiau king Beiotarux, concluded m G08, 5$. 

uow began to include in tbcir tango the Roman history 
which previously they had m^Iected These woraa certainly 
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attempted jii«llikePi5lrl)ias to eul)‘>lit ite the hi^tor^of the 
Arediterraaeiu world for tin, more lo,3l one , bnt tliat a Inch 
tn Poljbma was t^»o resalt of a grand and clear conception 
and deep historical feelmg was m these chronicV ■« rather the 
product of th* prachcal exigencies of school and stlf instruc- 
tion These general chronicle* treatises for Scholastic 
instroction or manuals fof refLrence and the ■whole Ilten^tu^^.^ 
therewith connected which sub‘«e<]nCDtlr became Ter/ copi 
lohs HI the Latin language nl-»o can bardlr be reckoned as 
belonging to art stic histoncal cotnpo*ition.» and Iiepos 
himoelf m particular was a mere compJer distinguished 
neither by spirit nor eren by BrmmctTical plan 

The bisronographr of this period is certainly remarkable 
and in a high degree cliamctenstie, but it is as far from pleas- 
as the age itself The interpenetration of Greek and 
Latin literature is in no field so dearie apparent as jn that 
o! hi«torr here the respectire htemfujes hecome eaiiiest 
equab'^tn matter an I form and the conception of Helleno- 
Italic history as an unite, in which Polrbius was so far in ad- 
TiQceof hu age was now teamed by Greek, and tloman boys 
at sebooh Bat while the Mediterranean state had found a 
historian before it had become conscious of its own existence 
now when that consaonsness bad been attained, thero did 
not arise either amoag the Greeks or among the Bomans 
any r"*" who was able to gire to it adequate expression 
‘ There is no such tbmg saxs Cicero ‘ as ilotaan h stoncal 
composition ' and, so lar as we can judge this is no more 
than tte simple truth The man « re'^earch turns awar 
from writing history the writer of W«toW turns away from 
rescatch , historical litttwtnre osciHatea betweeJfcthS school 
book and the romance All the species of pure art — epos 
drama, Irnc poetrr, history — are worthier in tins worthless 
world but in no epeoes is tboVitellectual decay 6f the 
Ciceronian age reflected with so terrible a cleanie«s as in its 
histonographr , 

L i^ratort The mmor histonnl literature of this p^od dispHva on 
invsiiaiy othef hand amid<t many liisigiuBcant and forgotten 
to history productions, one treatise of the fir*t rank — the JXemoirs of 
C»sir»'’ Cssar or rather the Mibtary Report of the democratic 
Rtpert general to the peoph from whom he had receixed hu com 
nil sion The ino«t finished section acS that which alone 
was published bj the sutLor himself, describing the Celtic 
52. campaigns down to 702, a exidenL-y designed to justiiy as 
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well 33 possible before tbo pubbcibe fortnslly tmconstitiitional 
eoternri'e oC C'cs'xr la conquetmg a great country and cou 
stantlyiucrcasiDg his army for thatobjtctaitlioiitjnstructions 
from the competent aatUontv , it XkOa written and given forth 
jn 703 when the storm hrol e out against Cy^ar in Home 
audbe\M£ '<mnmoned to dismiss bis army and answer for his 
conduct * The author of tins viniication writes as ho him 
self 6118, entirely as an officer and carefully aioids extending 
lus military report to the haiardous departments pohtital 
orgaui-sation and admmistratiou Ills incidental and parti&an 
titalise cast in the form of a military report is itselt a niece 
of history lil e the bulletins of I»npoleon, but it is not, and 
was not intended to ho, an historical work m the true sense 
of the word , the objeciise form winch the narratiye nssumea 
18 that of the magistrate not that of the historian But ju 
this modest character tl c work is masterly and finished mora 
tlan anr other m all Itoman literature The narratne is 
always ter«e and never scanty, always simple and never 
rircless always of transparent va\idness and never strained 
or affected 'ilio language is completely pure from arc! aisins 
and from vulgarisms — tue tipc ot the modern urhanitos In 
tho Bool 8 concerning the Cml "War we seem to teel that 
the author liad de&ircd to nioid war and could not avoid it 
and perhaps also that in Ca-«av s soul as in es cry other, the 
period of hope was purer and Jrcshertlian that ot tulliinient, 
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but orer the treitj«e*€»ii tlie Gallic >var there is dilTuscJ a 
I nght Borenitr, a Mmptc cl arm, sihich arc no les/unujui. it 
liti rc'un. than C'S'ar n in i i«tory 

Of a kindred mtun. Wire the letters in’erchangcd between 
the statesmen <nnd htiratiof this ptncwl which wiiv ran. 
fuHv collectcti and publi«hed in the fohowuig pjmA.} . such 
as tie correpondt nee CT^r hini«i.ir of Ciciro, Calrus 
and others Ther can still It *4 be included among slnctlj 
httVary performances, but this literature of correspondence 
ivas a nch ston-liou»e foe iii'toncal as far all other 
research and th most fjitl ful mimsr of an epoch m which 
so much of the worth of past times and so eiueh spint clercr- 
ocs» and talent were rnporated and diMipated m tnfliiig 
A journalist literature m the mcKltni senst was river 
formM m Home literary warfare continued to be confined 
to the imting of pamphlets and along with thj«, to tit 
cu'ttim c nerallr diffused at that time of annotating the 
notices destined fur the jublic m phe» of ri«ort with the 
pencil or the |>en Oo the other hand subordinato {>cr<ODS 
wen* emp'ojed to note down thecrents of the day and news 
oftho citT for the absent men of qualitr, and Cm+sr as 
early as hi* fimt coonil'hip look fitting measures for the 
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wihng« Uut in tins epoch i sinpuhr' change occurred on ii«j ct c* 
all hinds 1 lie composition of political speeches was on the pol iical 
decline lihe political spcihiog itself. Ihe political speech jii 
Home, na generally in the ancient polities, reached its culmi 
natmg point m the discussions belore the hurcesses, there 
the orator jvas not fettered, as m the senate, dj corponto 
considerations and burdensome foniy, nor, ns in the judicial 
addres es, b} the interests — lu thom^ehesloreigii to politics 
— of the accusation and defence, there aJoue li/s heiyt 
swelled proudly before the whole great and mighty Komin 
people banging on his bps But all this was nqj\ gone ^ot 
ns though there was anj lack ot orators or of the piihlisliing 
of speeches delnered before the burgesses, on tiie con- 
trari political authorship onlj now waxed copious and it 
began to become a standing cooiplamt at tabic that the host 
jucommoded his guests by reading belore them his )ate«t 
orations Publius Clodius had his speeches to tlio people 
issued js pamphlets justliVe Gams Gracchus, but two men 
may do the same tiling without producing the simo efl ct 
The more mipoitint leaders eren of the opposition, especi* 
all> Ctesar liiiii«eir, did not often addres** the burgcs-«e^, and 
no longer pubbMicd t!ie speeches whuh they dt’hsered, in 
deed they partly sought for their political fogitne writings 
another term than the traditional one of corUicmcs, lu winch 
respect more especially the wntmw praising and censunng 
Cato (P 402) are remarkable Tins is easilj esplaiued 
Gams Gracchus bad addressed the bji»ge'’SB3, now men 
iddrossed the populace and as the nudieuce, so wjs the 
speech Ko woudsr ftiat the reput ihle political author 
shunned a dress which implied thai; he had directed liis 
words to the* crowd a««einbled m the Ponim While the of* 
composition of orations thus declined from its former literary I w-nt tel 
and political value la the some way aa all brandies oC lite fiaiiiogs 
rature which were the natitrol growth ot the national life, 
there began at the «aine ti ne a Vlugular, non pobticol lifera 
turcof pleadings Hitbertollie Bomatis had known nothing 
of tbe idea that tlUe addreos pf an advocate as such was des 
tined not only for the judges and the parties, but aho for 
tbe literarv edifacation of costemporanes and posterity , no 
advocate had wTitten down and published his pleadings, 
unless they were po^siblv at the same time political orations 
and m so far were fitted to be circnlated as party writings, 
and this had not occurred very frequently E\en Quintus 
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llJ-50 Ilortcimiit (GJO — 7M)t]io mo^t wlfbratctl Iloman adrocato 
III the fint Tcara of thia wruid, published but fVw pjKicliM 
mill thiH npjvinntlr 011!/ amli na mio wlioll) or half 
C««* pdifical It %\Ss Ilia nuioeaaor m the Icjderslup of the 
jtonnn bar.^Marcna Tullma Cinro (US — 711) «ho was 
from tin outlet quite os iiiiicli outlier as forcnsiv^intor, ho 
• |nihli«hel his pleadmga,tr„ulnfli, iicn when thu wert iiofc 
nt all or but nmotiK coiiiicetid with jiolitiirs Olus was a 
t^’ in, iw t of progn M,but of on uiinatiinl and ilifprierato 
BtitcofthinRS In Athinsfllsitht.appcara>icoofnon political 
pleadings 011^111^ the forms of liUratiiri was a m^n of 
(Kliht; , and it was doubi) so m Itomr, which did not Iiko 
Athens be n eort of neciMitj produce tins in dfurin itioii 
throiiah an cissrip nted pursuit of rhetoric, hut borroivcd it 
from abrosd Brbnrarilrniidinnntnqoiiism to tho bitter trach 
tions of the nation tet this new species of literature csnio 
npidU intoiogiie, partly bccaii«t. it had sanotis poiofsof 
(Oiitact and comcidencewilh the earlier authorship ot political 
oritioiis parti/ because the iinpcttic, dopmsticnl, rl etons- 
ms tcinpcmniint of the Ui man* oOVrid a favourable aoil for 
till new seed as indeed at the pnseiit dir tho speeches of 
ndiocates mid even a sort of litmtun* of Jaw-proccedinfjs 
art of some inomtnt in Italr Tlius oratorinl authorsliip 
oniiniipatid from politics was naturalised in the Homan 
literary world b/ Cicero "We Live already had occasion 
siieral times to mention tbis manv sided man Aa a states 
man without !n«igbt^opmion, or purpose, he figured succes* 
siielr^ democrat, as nnstocmt, and as a tool of the 
monarchs, and was never tnpre thaD,a ^hort sighted egotist 
■\V here he presented ^ic •embbince ijf no ion, the r,uestion3 
to which Ins action applied had, aa a rule, just reached their 
solution thus he came forward in the trial of t erres against 
the senatorial judic « when they ware already set aside, tims be 
■was silent at the diaciis«iOD on the Gabinian, and acted ns a 
tbimpion of the JIanilian Itw , thus lie thundered against ' 
Catilmawbcn his deparhirewas^already settled audsotorlh 
He was valiant in opposition to sbam attack! and he lyiocked 
down many walls of pasteboard with a loud dm no serious 
matter was ever either in good or evil, decided by bun, and 
the execution of the Catihnanans in particular was far more 
due to his acquiescence thin to bis inst^ation In a literary 
point of new we bavo already noticed that he was the 
creator of the modem Ijatin prose (P, 5G9) , his laiportance 
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rests on mastery of style, and it only as a stjli&t that 
he shows confidence in himsdf In the chantter of nn 
author on the other hand, he stands qmte, as low as m thst 
ot a statesman He essayed the moat laried tasks sanj tlit 
great deeds of Manus and Ins own petty acinevtmeiits m 
endless lft\ imetera beat Dtn o&thcncs ofi tbt field with Ins 
spcedies and riato w ith his philo«®phic dialogues and time 
alone was woutinj for him to vanquish aI«o lliucj elides Ke 
was ui fact so thorouj,hi) a dabbler that it v\as prdtty miKh 
i matter of indifference to what worl he applied his hand 
llv nature o journalist in the worst sense of that term— 
abounding as Uclnrastlf words poor beyond all con 

LCption in ideas — there was no department in which Iic 
could not with tho help o a few books have npidly got up 
by traiisl ition or compil itioa a readable essay His coi re- 
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a tte forensic addre*«es the i?^;otism forgetful of jts dut*" 
•ind eon«tantl7 10*105 e eht of the cviiso stlale ftantiog of 
the idrocate tKc dreadful bnTenne «3 of thought m the 
Ciceroman ontion* must revolt every reader of •’eeling and 
ju Igment If there w anytl in^ wonderful in the ca-e, it 19 
in Truth Jiot the oration* but the ndmiration niich they 
evcited. As to Cicero ererv unbi 3 s.ed person wiU soon 
make up I la mind Ciceron anum is a problem which in 
Cikt cannbt be properlv solved but can onl) be resolved into 
that greater mytery of human nature — language and the 
erect of hingaa*»e on tho mind Inasmuch as the noble 
Ifltin language ju befon. it pen«hed aa a national idiom 
was once more aa it were comnrehcn«iTtlf «e!z d by tlint 
dexterous "talist and deposited jn his copious inatings 
something of thi power which language exerci'c* and of tl e 
pietv which it awake i«, was transfirred to tie unworthr 
ic««el The Homaaapos*c«*cd no great Latin prosiwritcr 
f rCT*«ar wa«l ke Napoleon oolv incidentally an anti or W ns 
it to bo wondered at tlat, in the nbaenei. of «ue!i an one 
thev should at base honour the g^musof the binguago 111 
the* great etvli*t’ and that ITi. Cicero hiin«elf Cicero’s 
readers ai>o si oul 1 accustom them'‘el' es to s»k not wl at 
but bow 1 c 1 ad written ? Custom an 1 the sehf>olma»fer then 
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Gams Scribonius Cuno (+ 705, P* 354— 393)— both as 49 
oratorsfullofspintandlife, Calrus well known also asapoet 
(672 — ^7063, tbe literary Corvpbicus of jounj,ir group 82-48 
of orators , and the earnest and conscientious Gams Asiuma 
Polho (678 — 757) Undemablj there was i»ore tasto ami ~0-i * p 
more spiiAt la this younger oratorical litecaturt, than in tin* 
Sorteii'inn ami Ciceronian puttogatber, butuearenotable 
to judge Low far, amidst the storms of tiie n i olutiou which 
rapidlvswcpt awoj the whole of th snchlj gifted gloiipwtih 
the single exception of PoUio, tho-»e better genus attained 
development The time allotted to them wa» but too brief 
The new inomrchy began by waking war on freedom of 
speech and soon whoUj Eupprc««e<I the political oration 
(P 325) llicneeforth the subordinate specKs of the pure 
advocate pleading was douhde a «tiU retained in literaturi , 
but the higher art and literature of oratory which 
thoroughlj depend on political life pensbed with the latter 
of nece«8ity and lor ever 

I asily there sprang up «i the •ratheUv htetatwre of this ti,, jrt fi 
period the artutic treatment of «ubject8 of prcifc*6ioiifllo4ld iiogui 
scjcnco in the form of the stilistic dialogue whnh bad been ■ppls'l ta 
very extensively in use among the GixcJts and liad hcen^^. 
alnady emplorcd also in Molated c.a«e3 among the Pomans nen 
(ui 171) Cicero especially made various nitrmpta at pre*ccero» 
eenting rhetotacal and philosophical subpcct'v in this form and d 
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exj«tm;coTJstihxtiOTofItome is ^ub'stanhallrtlie ideal «tate" 
organisahon soo"ht for bj philo«op'iere an tawi itidted 
jDst as uopbilosophical as imhtatoncal and besides not eren 
peculiar to the author but urhich ns maj readilr be eon 
ceued, became nnd remained {mpubr The ecieutific ground 
nrork of these rhctoncnl nna poltttcal writings \ f Cicero 
belongs of cn irsc entire> to the Gr eks, and mmr of the 
details also Rtith asthe grind concluding cfTectm the lrenti«e 
2)^ iJepuZ?iic« the Dream of Snpio, are evident!) borrowed 
from tl em ret ther poshes* compamtire onginaliti , inas- 
niueh as the elaboration shows throughout Komaii local colour 
in", and tho proud consciousne«s ot poltieal life which the 
Bomnn was certainly entitled to feel as compared witn the 
Greeks makes theauthorevenconfront bia Greek ins ructora 
with a certain independence Tb“ form of Cicero s dialogue 
is d jubtle«s neither the^nuioe intcnogatu c dialectics of the 
best Greek artificial dialogue norths genuino conversational 
tono of Diderot or Le«smg , but the great groups of a Irocat ei 
gathenng around Crassus and Antonms and of the older and 
toungcr statesmen of the Scimonic c rclcfurni*!! a lively and 
cffectiie framework fitting channels for the introduction of 
histoncal refinnces and anecdotes and convenient resting 
points for the scientific di*cus*ioii Tlie stvie is quite aa 
elaborate and polished as in the best written orations and so 
far more pleasing than the«e since the author docs not often 
in this field make a ram ottempt at pathov ilTnle these 
rhetorical and politicaV writings of Ciccro with a philo«ophic 
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digresoed.to subjects irrelevant but more familiar to tbo 
writer and tlie reader, sucli as Ibe treatment of tbe deport- 
ment of the orator m the De OJictts, and to exhibit that sort 
of bungling, which a niin of letters, who has not attained 
to philosophic tliiuLing or e\en to philosophic knowledge 
and \vho*works rapidly and holdlj, shows in the reproduc- 
tion of dialectic tmina of thought? In this way no doubt a 
multitude of thick tomes might >eryqmcLlycome into exist 
dice — “They are copies,’* wrote the author liiniselt t6 a 
irieud who wondered at his fertility “they gne me little 
trouble, for I supply oiilj the words aud the<»e I have m 
abundance “ Against tbis nothing further could be said , 
but any one xvho seeks classical productions in works so 
avntten can only be advised to study in literary matters a 
becoming silence 

Of the sciences only a single one manifested vigoroua life, ?rofrt- 
tbat oi Latin philology The scheme of linguistic and anti- * 
quanaare«earch within the domain ofth© Latin nee, planned 
by Silo, was carried out by his disciplo Varro especially on tbe JoIoot^ ** 
grandest scale There appeared comprebcnsiv e elaborations of N airo 
tlio whole stores of tiie laDguage more especially the exten 
svvo grwimatital commewtatiesof Tigulus and tbe great work 
of T nrro Uc Latina, monographs on grammar and 

the h«t<«j of the language, such as Vavto’s writings on the 
usoge of the Latin language, on synonym*, on the age of the 
letters, on the origin of tbe Latm tongue , scholia on the 
older literature, c*pecinlly on PJautus, works of literary 
history, biographies of poets, luvestigations into tho earlier 
drami, into the si^icfliiision of the comedies of Plautus, and 
into thtir genuineness 'I/itin arcbmology, winch embraced 
the whole older history and the ntual law apart from prac 
tical jurisnrudenc/j, was comprehended m Varro’s * Antiqui- 
ties of Things Human abd Hjvinc,” which was and for all 
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TQetbod tjie VaTroman -nvjiMy xemiiSds us of tlie English 
national philology, and just like the latter, finds its centre 
in the study of tlie older drama We Jia^ already obserred 
that the monarchical literature dereloped the rules of lan- 
guage in contradistinction to this linguistic enipineism 
(P 570) It 13 m a high degree significant that there 
stands at the he id of the modern grammarians no leas a man 
than Cnisar himself, nho in his beattse on Analogy (gnen 
forth between COG and 704) first undertook to linng Tree 58 50 
language under the power oi Ian 

Alongside of this extraordinary stirm tlie field of philo TheoiLer 
jogy the small amount of activity m the other sciences is P>'o/e» 
surpri'^ing "What appeared of importance in philosophj — 
fluch as Lucretius representation of the Epicurean system in 
the poetical clnld dress of the pre Socratic philosophy and 
the Better w rilings of Cicero— produced its eflecc and found 
ita audience not through its philosophic conteots, but in 
spito of these solely tlirougU its Tstbetic form , tbenuroerous 
translations of Epicurean critings and the Pythagorean 
work’, such as Vorro's great treatise on the Elements of 
Numbers aud the still more copious one of Figulus concern- 
ing the God’, had beyond doubt neither scientific nor formal 
\alue 

Even the profe’sioiLil sciences were hut feebly cultivated 
Vnrros Books on Husbandry wntten in the form of dialogue 
are no douOk more metbodic'il than those of bis predecessors 
Cito and S iserua — on which accordingly he drops many a 
side glance of censui^ — but have on the whole pjoceeded 
more from the stiidj tkan 111 ©those earlier works fromhviog 
esperirtice. Of the juristic Jahourmof Varro and of Strvius 
Sulpicnis Bufns (consul in 703) hardly aught moro cm be 61 
said, than tliat they contnb iti-d to the dialectic and philo- 
eophicil eTnbelhsfiment of Itoman jurisprudence And there 
13 nothing further here to be mentioned except perhaps the 
three hooks of Gams S^itilhs on cooking, pickling and 
making preserves — so far as we know the earheat Itoman 
cookerj book and as theavork of a man of rank certainly a 
phenomenoQ deserving of notice TSiat mathematics and 
phi sics were stimulated by the increased HeUeni’tic and 
utilitarian tendencies of the monarchy, js apparent from 
their growing importance in the instruction of jouth (P 504) 
aivdfcoiu various practical applications, underwhich besides 
the reform of the c ikudar (I Soo), may perhaps be included 
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liousea "^iit tint e\en tlio world of qiialitj* itself played 
aud sang with diligence, i' aliown bj the Tory adoption of 
niu«ic into tlic tie ot the generally ncosnnccl suljtctg ot 
in«tructiou (I* 5G4) , na to dancing, it nas, to say notlimg 
ot women, made matter of teptoacU even against consuhrs 
that the^ exhibited ihcmstlvts m dancuig perforraaneca 
araidit ft 'small circle • 

Ton nrds the end of tins pcnod,howeTer, there appears with lncip«tit 
the comnieiicemeiit of the monarchy the hegmifing o{* ainflueowicf 
better time also in art We ha\e already mentioned 
mightr stimulua nliich building in the rapitaJ rtceived, and 
building throughout the empin. was dc?tmed to recene, 
through Ctt-xar Even in the cutting of tho dies of the 
coins then, appears about 700 a remarkable change, the 
stamping hitherto for the most part rude and negligent is 
Ihenceforward managed with more delicacy and care 

We liaro reached the end of the Boman republic We Conelasion. 
ba\e seen it rule tor fi\c hundred years lu Italy and in the 
coautrics on the ileditmanean ne haTerecn it brought to 
rim ID politics and morals, religion aod literature, not 
through outward iiolence but through inward decay, and 
tiiereb} making room for the new mouarclij ot Ca-«ar I hero 
was vn tho world, aa Cwsat found \t, much ot the noble 
heritage of na<>t ceutunes and au lufiDite abundance of pomp 
and cTof>, out little spirit, still le^s taste, aud least of aU 
true delight in life It was indeed an old world , and even the 
richly gitted patriotism ot Ca“>ar could not make it young 
asttui The dawn does not return till after the 
tully set m and^rtin tts coiir-e But vet ^vlth him there 
came t(J tha sorely bata’«'^d peopleson the Wediterranean a 
tolerable eienmg after the •uutrj noon, and when, at length 
after a long histoycal night a new day daw ned once more for 
the peoples and Ircsh ^tions in free self moiement com 
jiienced thiir race towards new and higher goals, there were 
tound among them not aje^, in which the seed bowti br 
Cai«ar had sprang up, and which were and ate indebted to 
bun f(5r their national inditiduality 
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of, 111 112 ns 32S, ir 100. 173 
Appellate junsdiction of the imperstor, 
introduced bp Caesar, ir 4St 
Apple-tree ii 364 

Arpnleiua Ssturoinus, L., in 180, 207* 

ApoIlOMApellooApci^^t, i 209 Ood 
of oncUa, i 187 locceesiag votship 
of, in Rome,,!. 453 


, Ant 

dates, ijj 2S9 Stirs op Nicomedca 
to war, III 290, 292 
Aqnilsnlj ir 217 Subdued, Jr, 254 
Ara maxima, i ISS 
Aratus,}! 221, 235 
Arab pnncesla Sjna, iv 130 
Atattsto, battle at, tii 183 • 

oVitcsibus, 111 427 

Arcli-wnthus, first physician m Rome 
u 467 • • 

Arclielau*, general of Jlithradatcs, iii 
292 293eti«, 299, 302, 303, 301 
305 945 • 

— , high pnest of Comana, it. 141 
153 

Arebera in earliest Roman army, i 79 
Arches, buildiDgof, I 173 219 
Archostratus, o{ OsU, ii 455 
,Vrcbtas the poet, iii 121 
Archidamos of Spirts, I 371 
Arehimede*, ii 147, 15S 
Arrhitccturo, Italian, earliest tinder 
Greek Influence, i 213-215 Tirst 
derclopcd m Etruria, probably from 
AUie models, i 245 248 lu ktee 
dcrelopment, i 491 ii 477 
— Roman, in 476, 476 , jt 616 
Ardet founds Sagustutn, i 153 In 
the ilnane league t 359 Dispute 
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ArsMtiie* of CafTad-xii i 

«W ‘’*4 "06 

— V« rhJcpslo” i f6 67 • 

- \ ]L UMULOsteil, I j. "86 

Ana4, 1 . 40 Ancai# t 350 

IL>ttl« at { 330 D w th 

I 3^6 Alnnt 3 0a Bsein 
t«r cf tbaloUa Ira^r I 357 WO* 
A Itonun tcT^ws-eoaifttBO ty x.3S<) 
Anm Btan ff'o" Artmtuu in wlrift 
t«rcon*» »i b iba IVlftiC crafts L : 
140 La ncolfiay i 4 ^ 4*0 Bol 
»ark ijja asl the Cel a, ii. 6* 

•^ea of B naTal quanlor i 4 9 Jut 
cf 1 . 433 aod a 

Anobamnea, of CapfaJiXia, it 6" 

3 

Anonitoj ir "35 "36 "43 "4 4 "15 
Arut on tTMtcfAlHeca u "9 
An to, of u "03 
Anstobnloi, ksg of Jedaea, it 133 
134 IS 151 
An*tod«Riu i.l"4 ISt 
Amtomns. pretender to tlie Al^d 
kJD^om. ui 55 
Autotle,!. 483 434 ut. 4"* 

Amenu, i. 210 " 4 Gmtrr and 
Lnsrr lu. 69 (eonpon Artarw t* 
Tignsea). Lesser asD«s(d bjr 31 
tbt^tes, UL "34 Tnditioo lo 
Mspectjcg £r«t Slithraiat e »»r lu. 
3I0» 

Aimv 1 a Milled ornunzaUon tbs 
tmr** »<— St tbs aa'iie terns tbs war- 
nO’S.L"? Legion of 3 000 foot a»d 
300 hone u 8 Hi(,b estimation of 
*^»e caraliy i* ”7 After tbe sc 
cesioa cf tbe Collua, waaber of 
csTslry and aprarenilj alto that of 
infantry donbled, i 83 Semao atw 
rangeznest all freeboA biuge«ses 
and non borges-es, ftom 17 Co 60 
1 able to e rre i C5 9 Two 
le^cnis of tbe £r«t leiy reonlariy 
ea led ont for E*mee in tbe fi lA and 
two"”egim8 of tie second lety for 
gam«on eemce eacb le^on baTicg 
3 000 boplites ani 1 "00 liohl troops 
I 99 PbalaaeiU aanngeniBct a'lCT 
l>o-i(* model, L 93 Fts dasses of 
infantry u Oo. Lery districts 
Palatine Sabnia, Xaqmise, CoQine, 


L 03 ro'ge*a-caTiilrt amon t g 
to 1 800 in n i 99 Jl f only 3>7 
tsis the field tnth the legion i 99 
Prea plaCTS in lbs caTsliy i- 6' 
Cla*s«s accord ng to age i-* ead of 
acciK. eg to profcrty i, 454 Jle- 
dcctioo of the qaalifin ioa for any 
and fiee* iu Sa2, Adr»-tagr« of 
tbs Lonvaa in tarj syr'era i 455. 
Tra es of Greek icfinence i. 456 ■ 
CommeBcrtnent of ejindj" artay la 
Span u. "JO l>ecayn."9 Pall 
ID" tffof lbs legionary earaliy toea 
aristocrat ceorj* ti,3"l ^oadranc^ 
meat from tbe pbiea ofa snbal era to 
that of tribune i 3"3 IVcaj ol 
Tcantal spirit t. 347 Xhclics of 
I 69 0 "j? IT "43 4S6 4S7 

Psorganlred by Manns 1 1 , 164 165 
109 03 IJeomnir^ br Cae«ar 
IT 45 ft *y BQig*‘».esTslijr al^ 
iisbed. I 1 . "00 Pleretnarfes n 
Caemr'i nTslry it 437 PifiereBts 
between Homan and I^nhioa war- 
faro IT 833, 339 ^tanilirdsinirBT 
I L 20 Pay of army first eoain 
baled by the tnl^ then from tbe 
s1ate.<he*t, l 304 339 raised by 
Cbe*ar it 403 

Am I 46*’ la eonSicts with the 
^amn let i 301 Its £ ta in tbe 
! second Pan e war^ u 131 143 165 
lb 190 s 
Arpimini i CS4<3S6 
AiTOt can oalyt£s piatf ont*of door* 

Arret nes persem^ by ^ glla, it 4 
Arret niq. internal tnnbl^s ol^ aid of 
Home inTcked i SIS Pace with 
Eoni^ 1 38” 390 Hoad to i. 3S 
(3.ndact in second Punic war u 1 o 
18" 

Arnos. ^ praetor f, 80 » 

Atsac dae u O' 2 3, 274 
Art la Caesar's time, it 61 Ait- 
treasures brought to Pome u 49 
Artarasdes, fang of Armenia, ir 329 
It 330 33" 337 
Artaxata.!! "3"»i it 12" 

Artaxias " 4- "S" w. 

Aztbetaujus. i 290 
Artichokes u. 3G3 w. 
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noBiM <61. Chi#rj M6l 

AiTTtVA iir5 AmaI chint, } 230 
Arrcrri, jii ICS #<Y, 181: ir. ICS a, 
21T.2i».226, 227, 231. 207 
Arr.i. 80 115 

AKlfpiaJi*^ pliTMCian, IT. 672 
AktiIuh, m .’3{, 2t0 M.. 3H, S50. 25) 
A«ia (Sjnj). first castact »uh nomr, 
U.72 rwjUoBin »w>niISij»eTi»T, 
II 150 Estcat and cliaraclrr of tb« 
kiDgdom claims to rrprcsrntlhaanu 
TMsal emptw of Al«ardcr, ii. 216 
Its i^ihCiKs! positioa aflcr tho trac i 
Tivtlj ATiUM:'bns,iv.2"3,275,232(fCTj*- ' 
fore \ntiocbusi 
Asia Miaor.popuiabooof, iii 
Ikfan.' tti« timo of the Gracchi. iii 52 
tt ^IsJe a pronnce, in. 56. 
Opprtsiioa of Bomaa role, tn 2?t 
BcTcaas finned, it. 06 Admiat. 
etnbon inthJmirn from Laeultas. ir 
101. UrgTilsted afresh bj rompcioj, 
IT. 1<]. Subdaed and regolatcd 
Caes-M, IT 433 llosaataasUon.ut. 
116, 121, 350 899, it 9C, 150,496 
Aticios Folho, C., IT 318,011 
rccr eauere, i. 23 1 
AiuiipiAtions Set Aprarim Lairs 
As«ocutioo, right of, 1 447 
Association*, ii 385 
Astani, 11 155 

Astoipa, Sp3oi«h pnsce, iii 10 , 

Astrologers la Borne, i^ 4^8 
A’tunaos. II 210 ^ 

Atarhus. u 50b • * 

AUlla, 11. 134, 170 la Bosian comedy, 
II 430 

Aunanaf/iJttaf I/atiacharactar-ni'i'hs, 

I 231,11 443n , iii 451,455 45Cfi 
Supplanted by munc, it 579, 590, 
5S1 • 

Atlismanes ii 153. 235 237 238,241, 
214, *32, 2G1, 277, 278. 284 , 
Athenagoras, ii 239 
Athenians, commercial interconr»e enlh 
Elruna, i 208 Seem to hare fiir 
si'hod the models for Etmscaii 
artists, 1 248 Ke'Slre to foand a. 
eifjVmy' es AW A'dnsM sW , 

Etnvscaa pirates, i 346 Siabaa | 
expeditions of, i. 332, ii 13. In I 


AUtt 

(Aanl Futile war ado with Borne 
anitnt Macedonia, ii 152 Aititodo 
dnnuir the »ac »itli Itilip, u 221, 
233, 286 Dating tba war ngain«t 
Antiochns, It. 262 During tLo war 
withFcrbe**.!! 292,809 
Atbess, airgB by SbIIo, in. 279 
(VUienton, leader in Senile 1\ ar, ns ^ 42, 
143 , 141 

AlMrtcs. Orteh, n^BoTce,*! 411 
Atiliiu, D [pneto-, 5361. II 113 

— Biwus, C. [consul, 5291, m 7J>, 

89 • 

.V fcoDfol, 6377, li 12S 

— — — 'fcOMttl 49ij, « 42-48, CO 

— & rrono*, A. [praetor, 562J, ii. 2CO 
AtinUnrs. u. 74, 151, 240 

Atis, II. 77 
Atrax, II 2 1 1 

Atnum, I 23. 2(3; 1) 478 
Atrvratene, n 219 

AltAiiiiw. ill 47 Their policy, IIS 53, 
55 IWome extiDCt, IS) 55, ir 141 
Attain*, of Fergatnus , bis kingdom 
and ^Temment.ii 220 la leronl 
Fame wiir aides with Bom» againat 
hlneedonia. si 158 Share in the 
war with Philip, ii 227, 228, 229, 
292.231,236,233,239 211,248 4n. 
tiochos TioUtea hia tccnlory, u. dSi 

— brother of Eamenee, it 305 
1 , Fhilftdelphns, in 54 
IL, rbilooietor, in 54 

Attis priest of Fcsrinor, in 53 n 
Attios Varus, F , lieutenaut of Foni'* 
Feioe, IT 374 Pompewn goreroor in 
Africa, tT 391 
^Kcforri i»m, i 485 
Auctontat ttnaUit, i 266 
Angun, Latin. i 178, n 1 college of 
experts for interpreting the flight of 
birds, 1 178 Their awiiber, \ 178 
Increased to nine and plebeians made 
eligvWe, i S07 Increased to fifteen, 
III 370 In the mimicipia, ui. 375 
Disciplioo, tu 433 ^ 

Aorelis, Ciesars motber, it 451 
Aurelias Cotta, C [consul, 502], u, 321, 
32S 

— — ^eaa^ai, S’^] fer-radoflfrasas, 

Ui 237,359 IT 15,01 

— *—D [consul, 63o] 111 177 
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wUinrJ 5 220^ OlJrst Italuni^Iftr I RnMortl ij- Tjgmce* It 49 


ywT, I 217, 219 OldMt Itomaa toUrgcJ Ly romp'iu.* R 112 
TW 1218 I’uMieIr fromnlgalM Capes, i 207 ^\mtrdfrom th« Fmn 
by Arpos CUqJ nt, i 4^, II,. (^ni by the Samtuue, i 332 361 

'formed ly the Dfcemur* L 498 Ualcr Grrek loCeencc L SG3. 4G9 


'formed ly the Decemur* L 498 Ualcr Greek loCeew L SG3. 4G9 
Con'll* on of it 122fl* Uefora of^ 99 eallh and laxery of the city > 361 

br Caesar, it 650 e 4C1 Se,ks niJ from Poitfl sdJ eab- 

CalcJ II 135 113, 170 A Latin d>-, mite to her foprenwey i 361 He- 

bay 1 3C3 377 The colony le n rwlte | 367 Tl e ni.b.1 ty slbere to 

f wed II ^01 Ration of a natal IJomr i 367 Their eatalry denJe 
quaestor 1 420 the Lstlls of Sent nnm, J 390 C# 

wHia#, 1 490 483 taaDnobi] tyfarouredlythoromaos 

crates ii 2S1 300 , t. 439 reeeitri Cierto rslitr, i. 

^Ihmachns, IT 661 360 rrjefecl, t 433 hamlTr of 

Calporai. I 431 lU soMiers L 437 n A recraiung 

Calpnmitr Ilestia,L. [coa«ul 613] iii field, ii 20 ITanaibal attempts to 
lit 153 gel pouesEion of it, ti 125 l^ijos 

Calpornms Utulns 3L [consul, 603) oter ro Hannibal ii 131 139 nt 
IT 201 202 301 330 Iloman party st, It 131 Hannibal 

I^aama, M., I 363 n af 11 143 Oes eged and taken u 

— Piso C [pmelM, 609, consul, 671) 165 170 Deonred of its nmniunsl 

II 211,1(8 _ , eonaliintiea in 171, 100 rained 

— C. [enasul, CS7] it 10'* 109 118 by tbsHaonilalie »sr 11 391 Cam 

“ — Ca. the Catil ninao it 167.169 pnsian domain 11 S''9 9 nBt uTi. 

L.^nsal,62n 11L 33 73 82 465 Art H93 In Hobm wmedy 

— Caesarsfa^eriBlaw.iT 201 1, 450 Its territorr. !*»/ 


» — — Caesirs father la lav, 
» Q. [coQRil, 610], ui. 16 
Catnanoa, 11 61 
CamonaCloiicuB, 1. 120 
Camecoe 1 240 
Cameno, 1. lOo 
OmiiUus &e Fonos 


Camp* entreachmAit of, l 451 204 Gladu 

Canaan li 1 Coml « n 12 

Cannae battle of in 123-133 • Gi>r«7-, Ubmal 

Cantabnans 1 210 Ci«na,u 245 " 

Cantonal constitution in Gaal, it 2^2 Cannae t 63 
2*1 2‘’6 Camen a 230 


I In Hoaaa comcdT 

I n 430 Its territory, domain Isai 
I wapied ly prirate penona mumed 
au 96 Coleniaation 
07 C Grecebot 111 . IJO 131 IJe- 
neved m 671 , 111 325 833 Ml 
Atebehed bySolla, la 356 371,377 
Acocted by Sembaa law it 170 
WloDited anew by Cir*ar it 200 
Gk^utqfiol icheol at, it 78 

arter, Ig,ma&ttnf Si eil.iin ,.]66 
Cana,!! 245 275 


Canusium 1 397, ** 128 131 137,111 ConneDtis 1 210 
Capacity roeasttres of 1 207 Carnrades iii 427 efs^, 

Capenii, supports > eu against Itome 1 . Carni,i*I96 ui ipo* 

340 » . Cimotes it 264 287 270 oca 

Capital punishment 1. 159 loraited Coipenttn i 20'’ *’ ‘ . 

1 450 lu. 112 Abobshed by Sulla, Caerhae battlsof ir 334 ^ 8*17 
m 37? . ,,, Cuttinas beutenaat of GaptJr 

Cbpittrfi/ti guildofthe, I llSn SoaU^or m 837-3io 

Capitolium, i. 39 55,115 Temple of Comoli colonized 1.887 


JU, 285 Eestor^ W- -56 37 thage compared, u. 20-27* Const 
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{itoD n Id 18 2t Council u.' 
Id Mj^stnitcs ii 16 23 Hun 
drcd ncn or ji 16 Citiwas ' 

it 18 Tbeir nnmbprj » 21 
end pcico parlies, w 85 66, 67, ' 
132 133 185 Opposition partjr ii. 
18 DAiocratie reiorm of consliln ' 
tion bj Ilannibftl it 201 Hgoar, 
of its gorerameot i 21 Pos tion 
of the subjects it 22 Army and , 
fleet 11 23-27 SS 'Wealth and its 
sources it 18 10 State Coaoce* i 
iL lO 23 Science and art, » 19 
Interwennngofthe foundation legend I 
of Carthage sriih that of Pome 1 
‘ISS Xicads the Phocnie an niuon l 
in the struggle against the Hetlenes 
fat the doTB niosv of the tea \ 152-1 

153 11 8 9 Changes the cha i 
Tactsr of the Thoenicun occupaUon ' 
and esuhlishes its dominion orerl 
Tiorth Africa, 1 15'' ii ^11 Close J 
all mce of the Phoeoicians mtb the 
S cull the Isitins and especially the 
Etruscan* l 153, 154, iul3 Lirly 
rel tioaa to Pome i 153 'Western 
Sclj held agmosC the Hellenes i , 
ISt u, 13 Surd Qia subdued i 

154 u 13 Ciirth.'iginiaus m Spam 
n 1'' Excludes the Helleues from 
the 'Western Heditemnean aod the 
Atlantc L 155 ii. S 13 Com 
pellcd by its rebitions snth P^rs a 
to a dec a to attach o^the S clion 
Grcel,^ I 330 4/efe»t oMbe Cir- 
t) aginians^t H mera,*! 331 u C 
Su1 sequent confticts with Syracuse i i 
33'' 11 13 28 Ma uc&ins naral as 
ceadoncyta the Tyrrhene Sav break I 
mg upof tbe all anee w th the Etms I 
cans 1. 333 Pos t on in S%ily j 
league with Roine agninst Pjerrhii* i I 
41&-418 Almost expelled by Pyr | 
rhu^from ** cilj i 419 Des gt» on j 
lUwglam, 1 403 On Tareotum t I 
4'’ II 14 Commands the iLelaDi 
se,i3 a the fourth and fifth ceatur es ^ 
L 42o bamgatoo of the Romans i 
lestntted «ominer\.Tal treat es 1. 110 ' 

155 S60 I’S 426 4‘>S 429 u. 15 I 
Qairrels w th Rome partly from ' 
mariume jealousy i 4‘’9 First oc j 


CJT 

' Apt'S iless-ma then d «Toil''ed fr< ta 
I it by the Romms ii 35 First Pun c 
I War u 85 01 leace u 67 'Mmc 
! natyWar ii 63-65 87 SocondPonic 
I 'War causes of ii 85 60 Carthagi 
I ctan preperat oos ii 87-93 Preach. 
|» with Rome h 95 Wsr it 9o-187 
I All anccs with Slacfdon 0,11 13^288 
I 290 After Ibo second ^nic War, 

I 109 201 iltjtudelpthewarwiih 
' Plcscus 11 295 8 teandfortifications, 

I I 29 S'* W or with Hass nissa, lu 

I 23 24 eThird war with Ivome iii. 

26 Pe»troyed lu 39 Colony 
I sent thit) rr by Gracchus in 110, 

I prohibited by the Senate lu 126 
133 Its territory distributed uj 
209 hew colony scat by Caesar, ly 
514 

Carthage New or Span sh (CaTlsgecu) 

11 91 100 206 Taken by ^pio, 
11 161 1C'' 

I Carthalo (CorthagmisD admiral) u 51 
i — With Fmdru w lender of the patriot 
' parkin Carthsge ill 24 
I Csmhos Sp [consul 461} l 391 494 

— — teacher of writing regulates the 
' lAtin alphabet ii 465 

I Caiystus ii 24“' 239 

I Cas las C [consul 681} ir 60 

I — lieutenant of Cnssus ir 338 tt 

I f'? 

I — iZ {tribune of tho people 6171 lu. 

I 73 87 

' — L. goremor of As a hlinor ui 2S9, 

I *292 

— Longinus L (consul 647] defeated 
by tho Helret ui IS** 

— Longinus Q. [tribune of tho people 
70o] XT 358 433 

Cass us Sp [consul ‘’5*’ 261 268] u 
2SS 344 463 ii 3dS 
Cjabunm « 1»4 U"* 166 168 
CiKsirellaunns ir 259 el sej 
Cea or and Pollux early worshipped by 
tie Romans, i 187 Tempje o^ u 
4ol 

Castro, custom house at ii 329 
Castrnta NoTum o burgess ^lony, t. 

4‘*i 4'>7 
.Catana, x 13S 
Cato See ForciUS 
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Anreliii* Cot'aL. {praetor C^l] it Si] 
~ — iL [eotisB], 6301 jt 52-67 I 

— Ore'tes I* [eoasnl, 697] ui. 45 

— Scatjxns, iL [eaasal, 646], »h.i 
IS3 

Anmaculetas Cotta, Ii^ Cacsara Lea 
ifl Ganl IT 261 
Anranci, war with the, j 881 
Anscnlnm o£, i. 418-415 

Ans<joe«, ihef i. 379 • 

Ao»p ces 111. 434 , it 202 
-Axipifia i 67 

Actrooina Faetns, P., CatHmanon, \t 
16a 174 
^usiZtum, V. 322 

ArapiCTim, hcs e^eJ by CsMar it 270 
Ananes ir 153 3U6 507 


A.CCHA'' \TJLA2« «u««J«ion,u.408 
Bachelors, t»OD,u 448 I 

Csictnui lu 216 

Boebme if rpnclor 56'*] u, 261 
BieoiiU. batuee St, II 163 
Bahen in rone of Iat« latralacting 
I "02 II 409 Pvfor— millw »u4lo 
Bilesno tsirs. Caichszi&ian. n tx 


RtT , 

Betrothal, rts enforcwntcg by nctioo* 
at law early abolished at Rome tat 
retained in the Latin commnniue*, i- 
110 162 

Betuitiis, ting of the Arrerni, III 162 
B'brse'e (Antnn) battle o^fT 241 
B tbynw, u. 219 2S1 A roman pro- 
•( Tinee.ir 51 141 
Bitonge*, i 337 

Blood reecnge traces of, i 15S, 479 
IVt-i nLng br dge«, ti. 39, 40 
Eoeehsr, u. 204 
Booclms. Sse hlattretama 
Boeotians, u 2'»!> 23o 241, 213 250, 
23" 26" 264 293 234 
Bognd. &e hbitiretan a 
Boil on the PJjtten See, u. 197 w 
— Italian i 337 n S3S 346 403 , 
U. 77 81. 99 113 194 195 
De«twrticio oCii. 197 
, — iB Germane uu 174, ITS ISl, ir 
I 232 537, .69 
Boionx lu. 183. 19$ 

.Bomdcar ii 144 149 
' — the Toa'Jaai of JogisTtia, m 150, 
151. 156 
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Bt tMO, onan of tha aatne ir SiCw 
TiQ md?. Ill ITL Ottcsat la, w 
257-2G0 

Britomans i. 401 
BnttAny, IT 251, 252 
Brrxia i 337 

Bnttidtsi'utfi i. 14G, 11 134, 135, 
lol, 16a 233, 306, lu 353, it 
395 (i »eq A. Lntin colony, i 424, 
427, >1 72 ,7wof, I 433 b 
B nittians ongm i 362 , Ijiliagnal, i 
3G3 Btider Greet inflnencT, 1 364 
467 Art L 493 Attitude dtmng 
the Bamnite mr, J 373 Share u» 
the var ndth P^TThns i 410, 412 
Suhmit to the Homan'' i 123 Al 
liince TTitt Hannibal ii 134, 16a, 
166, 172 178, 179 Tfeatiaent.afl<r 
aecond Punic irar ii 191 Pastoral 
husbandly, u 893 
Bnitalua Papins i 375 
SrutUus Swu lieutenant of the getcr 
not of jlacodouia defeats Ou fleet 
of II ihwdates lu 297 
Building m Kone itnpol«e gircii to 
It in fifth century i 463 Stagna 
tion m lbs aisih century, 11 830 331 
In the screath centnry ui 403 40e 
40S Uoler Cjc«dr it 301, 504 
Bvlta 11 317 n, 343 
Burgess body, its pnawtic e Xatni dm 
(ions and normal number i 72 tt 
tt<i This normal number tripled m ! 
the earliest Bomas bily composed , 
of thtpe communWies^i £3 Prac> 
timl Talufl of these normal nian 
bers I 74 Equality of rights in the 
earliest times i J^3 77 Eqnahty 
among patric o-pIeWian ln#gcs«es t 
313 Dinsion i 73 Itighi« i 77 
*8 Bardens v. 77 Eaten^e* n 
S41 Clients and city rafible n 
343 Incipient irruption u 314-340 
Burge*a-caralry &«Army • 
Eurgess^lnny Set Colony 
Burgess rights Ste CiTitaa 
Byrss citadel of Carthage in 31 
Brzantmm ii 153 22’ 226 227 S3| 
255 2C’ 291,293 -95 

rucu> 1 19 188 
v J Oibira, battle o'", it 5S 71 146 
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C^Sms MeteBus L. [consul, 603] i). 
48 

Cejer, Lcntenant of Pompcius, 

IT 124 126 

— — t nlmaticas, L. [consul, 635], lu. 

117 

— — 3Ia«dot«cus <1 [consul, 6l!j in 
» 13 19,42 45 48 89 93 101, 104. 

127 152 159, ICl, 207, 208 
CaecUms Hetelluei ^cposi Q [consul, 
D97V tr 189, i9o 

Pius <1. [consul G74] lieutenant 

of Strabc^ the Social B ar lu 251- 
254, 271, SIS 320, 321. S'’?, 331 
His chancier it 8 9 Spanish cam 
paigns IV 19 21, 28, 29 30 31, 35 
SttWnes Crete, IT 75 Collmonwiih 
PoRipetas, IT 115 Bcader of the 
aristocracy, it 02, 95 155 

— — &ipii> Q [consul, 702], it, 341, 
410 485 443 444 447 

— (Statins) PoBi-ia poet, u 4tl 
Cneona A., it 463 
01(1910^0001,1 132 
CaelmsAntimter L, historian ui 470 

— Bofus hi brings in a latr of debt, 
IT 459 (t tfg CIO 

Cacoina i. 46 105 (compare Batin 
Le.iSoe) 

I Caere the first Italian toim mentioned 
lylheOreebs 1 133 Punic factory, 
*. 156 Relations snih the Greeks, 
1.149 Relations^ththePhocaeans, 
I io3 Embassy sent to Delphi i 
153 Treasiuy at Delphi i 149 
Tho Taiquins at i 132 256 Pn 
mitiTQ neighbourly relatious \titli 
Rome 1 131,130 IVar Tnth Rome, 
I 345 Unfavourable terms of peace, 
1.318 345 ,7iMofi 345 369 Ro 
taaa prarfecl at x 435 Frescoes of, 
i 207 Art at, i. 209 494 490 
Caiatia u 142 

Calatic i 3®0, 3S1 ii 134 169 I 70 
Calendar oldest Roman table of 
festivals 1 171 Ba'^ed Bit first 
Bolely on the sTuodio lunar nuath 
and its mulQpl cation by ten, the 
circle or year x 218 219 The 
lanar month determined by imme 
diate ubseivdtion, I 218 This mode 
of reckoning time bubsequtsiGy lon'» 
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-KtAined, 1 220 Oldest Italian ^dar 
jent, u 217. 218 Oldest Homan 
year, i 218 Pnbliciy protnolgated 
by Actios Claodins, i. <85 Be- 
'formed by the BecemTirs, i. 488 
Conihs on of, il 122 n • Be£ina of, 
by Caesar it 555 • 

CaleS u. 135, 142, 170 A latm co-, 
bay, 1 3G9, 377 The colony mn 
forced, ti ,191 ^^tioa of n naral 
qaaestor, i 429 
Callias, 1. 480. 483 
CalLcrate*, IL 281, 309 • 

Callimacins \t 861 
Calpamii, l 431 

Calpomos Bestia, I,. [eoBsal, 643], ui 
149. 153 

Calpssuna Blbnlns, 3L ^coasal, 635], 
IT 301 302 301. 339 
_ Plamma, Id , L 30o tt 
—Tiso C coos(il,574] 

II 211 4L3 I 

— — C fecMnl.6871 it M2,10S IIS' 
. ^ C&, the Catilinanao it 167,169 
— Ik^nnl 621] iil 33, 73 8i 
^ — Ne'er’s father in lav, rr 204 

Q. [con'tO, 619], UL 16 

Cataanoa, u. 51 
Cainzis=C!iisitmi. l 120 
Cameoae, %■ 240 
Camena, i. lOo 

Camillns See Punas , 

Campanians in SicJy, iL 28 Sw Capua 
Cainp°, catreachla&t of, I 4Si 
Canaan, ii 1 

Cannae, battle of, iL 128—133 • 

Castabnass, lu 210 
Cantonal constitntioa in Caul, it 23"% 
224 22G 

QiDn<miD I 397 , il 12S. 131, 137,141 
CapaeitT, me-uurts of i 207 
Capena, sappottt Veil agauu* Itome, l 


UL 8JP 

Grpi oln£, guild of the. l 115 » 
Capiiolmm i 30, 50,1 lA lempla of 
the L 490 

Capp®dixi!v, il219 2Cl , lu ^3,54 57. 
CO C3. Aeqaired br 2dithndate« 
UL 29A Ec«to-e<l. liL 2S5, 287 


Bnbdned by TigraneV, it 45, 48 
Entaigcd by Potnpeius fr 142 
Capon, u 207. TTrestcd from the Etrue* 
cans by th» Samnitcg. i 332, 361. 
Under Greek laflaence, l 363 468 
18ealib andlaxory of the City, i 364, 
461 Seeks aid from Boile and eab- 
mits to her anpretnacy i 364. Be- 
Tolts, J 367 The Bobihty adhere to 
Borne, L 367 Their caTalry df«de 
tha battle of Sealinnm, j 390 Ch* 
poannobU tyfaroaredlythe Romans 
L 438 EeeeiTea Caerte Tights l 
369 Pmefect, i 43o bomber of 
Its eoldieis L 437 fi A recmUing 
Celd, il. 29 Hannibal attempts to 
get possession of it, u 125 Passes 
oirer to Hannibal, u 134, 139, 142 
Roman party at, u. 134 Hannibal 
at, Il 143 lW<teged and taken, ii 
165 17^ HepriTM of lU municipal 
constitouoD. IL 171, 190 Rsmed 
bytb«HacinibalicTnr,u.59l Cato* 
ponian domam, ii 829 Mut otu 
46o Art L 493 In Bomas coo^y 
u. 430 Its temtory, doniaui land, 
oecepiedby pnrate per»0Bi, renuned 
by the state, ul 96 Coloniaation 
C Oraechns, ul 110 134 Be- 
newed in 671, Ul 325 333 541 
Abolished by SaUa.iu 356 371,377 
Affected by SerriLan lair it 1,0 
Colonized aaeif by Caesar it 200 
204 Ob^to^ eJiooI at, IT 78 
Ciralu.ii 13 %. 

Ciiw, EbaaiandBicfli*!, l ^66 
&ria. IL 845. 275 
Cannae, i 53 

Ginnen n 230 * • 

Cazmentis, i 240 
Ca-^^es UL 427 tt fnj 
Canii, u 196, ul 17o 
Canintes, it 2SI, zij, 272 2S0 
Carpcntt" l 202 ^ • 

Cirrbae, battle o^ ir 334 r* ae? 

I Camnas, lientensnt of Girbo in the 
I Social War UL 337-310 
Caraioli colonized l 337 
Cartna in S,>ain,*iu 4 
Canbnz- name, L 154 S'lnation ». 

6 Port 6cd. u. 25 Rome tnd Car* 
thage compared, il 20-27 ConsU* 
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j CAll 

t\ton 1 15 18 21 Comic 1 lu 

10 M ^strates i 16 22 Hun 
dred aen or judges : 10 C bzeM 

11 18 Their numbers i 24 M^ar 
and peace part es 85 86 87 
132 133 18j Oppos t on party ii- 
18 BAiocratic lefom of const ta 
ton by Haun ba! 201 Egoar, 
of ts goTemment u ’1 Poa^ on ■ 
of the subjects '*2 Army »nd 
fleet 1 ‘’3-‘’7 83 fVealth and tsi 
sources ii 18 19 S ate finances 
11. 10 23 Sc esce and art ii. 19 | 
InterweaTing of the foandal on legend 
of Carthage w h that of Pome i , 
483 Ijcada the Phoen c an nat on I 
in tl e struggle aga nst the Hellenes i 
for the dom n on of the sea i IS** I 

153 8 9 Changes the cba , 

r ctci of the Pheen c an oceupat on | 
and establishes ts domin on over 
HorthAfcea i 152 9 11 Close 

aU ante of the Phoen c ans anth the 
8 dll the ns and espec ally the 
Etru cans I 1S8 lot IS Ea ly 
rebt ons to Beae 153 Western 
8 c ly held aga net the Hellenes i 

154 u IS Sard n a subdued i 

194 12 Carthag a ans in Spa n 

12 Excludes the Hellenes from 
the 'Western Hfediterranean and the 
AtHnt c 1 155 i 8 13 Com 
pellcd by ts lelat ons inth P^rs a 
to a dec » ro attach o^the 8 Jlian 
GreeV^s i 330 defeat of the Oar 
tl agin ans eat H mera,*! ^1 i 6 
Subsequent confl cts w th Syracuse 1 
330 13 2s Ma nCains naral as 

cendincy fnthe Tyfrhene 81SV break 
log up of the all ance 7 b the Etros 
cans 1 333 Fo 1 00 n S^gly 
league rn h Ectme oga nst Pyrrhus t 
416-418 Abnjst expelled by Pyr 
rhu^from s c ly 419 Ds gns oo 
111 cginm 403 On Taren um 1 
42 14 Commands the Itol as 

EC s n t) 0 fourth and fifth cen ur es 
i, d**!! Navigsl on of the Romans 
restricted cotnmercT'il treat es 110 
165 360 425 426 428 429 il 15 
ClTL rrels w fn Home parfiy iron* 
mat t me jealousy 1 4 0 iirst oc 


CJT 

dip es Mees na tl cn d slodged fn m 
it ny the Romms 1 35 FrstPucc 
War 1 So 01 Petce 57 Hlerco 
naiyHori e3-6o 87 SccondPun c 
"War causes of 11 85 80 Carthag 
n an prepierat ons i 87 93 Breach 
• TFith Rome ii 95 War 1 95-18"’ 

I All aaceswithVacedon a, 13^258 
290 After the second Pun c War 

1 199 ’’01 Ajt tude ij the war w th 

Perseus 295 8 teandfort fiuit ons 
u 29 32 War w th Jlass n ssa 
23 24 aTh rd war w th Rome 1 1 
26 Destroyed 1 1 39 Colony 

sent ihither by Gracehos 110 
proh b ted by the Senate 1 126 

133 Its terntory d stnbuted lu 
209 l«ew colony sent by Caesar ir 
644 

Carthage New or Span sh (Cartseena) 
91 100 206 Taken by Scipo 
I 161 162 

Carihalo (Cartbaguuaa adm ml) 1 51 
— with llasdrubm leader of the patriot 
partT n Carth g» i 24 
I Camhus Sp [consul 461] 1 391 494 

teacher of wr t jig regulates the 

Latin alphabet 465 
Caijstus 242 2S9 
Casa us C [consul 681] it 80 

— Leutenant of Crassus it 336 ef 

— L [tribune of the people 617] 111 . 
73 87 

I — L goremop of Aa a Minor 1 1 289 
I *292 

. — Longinus L [consul 647} defeated 
bythoHelvet 1 . 18’’ 

— Longinns Q [tr bune of the people 
705] IT 8.18 438 

Cjss U 3 Sp (consul 252 261 26S] i. 

288 344 463 358 

Caslnam 1 4 14'’ 166 168 
thus reltaunua t 250 <t 3 q 
Ca or and Pollux early worshipped by 
the Romans, 1 187 Temnla of l 
4ol 

Castm coFtom honse at 8‘’9 
Cas rnm Kovnia a burgoas Alony L 

4” I 427 

iCMtano, I 11(8 
[ Cato. Set Pore us 
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Csttloand •liKT’, tiueariiMtRicdinriof #20 SIlgTit tot h« haW twice,! S'*!, 

»cbin;r<*>i- 3ii3 Ilrrcdingofiinltal/, Iiot a earulo ofGcc. lu 3lV fl Xusi* 

107, 108 >*or I>louf;h, i 197. ln> UMoos. iL 321, 325 loeifmia, ti 

crra*« of rattic-rcanpg, ii. ^^>5, #70, #tS St lui U br Salln. in SCO, 

357t 3S0, 3S9, w. #70 Brnewcd, and tenn of of*lce m- 

Caudiiic b'orke, i 376 * traded to five jears br Ponpoiui, ir, 

Cind^ura peace of, I 377,373 * 90 326 JtemodeUcu bjCscear, ir 

Canlouia,! 141 , £13 

CiOTO^ II 265 C^nnu, Ofwe oot ot the Sorriaa mih- 

CiTalry fiiTflnny , tary arrangtinentj, ! 99 Frerj 

Cnnifltoeiftim, 1 . ai8, !i. 478 fourth yw i 2C0 Extended to Italy, 

O teres, u 78 > 439 n Extended to Sicitr, in C8 

Celctnun, It 238 • Bot not to the more rceenily added 

Celts, ebiraeter of the nation, L #31- |>i«T)Deei, inSiO Itatmg ongmally 

330 3Ii^tiou, 1 330. 337. Cross in land, i 99, n In money, . 

the Alps to Italy, 1. 337, 338 Crass 310 latter nodifleafieas, ii 36J » 

the Pto, 1 33S Attnelc Ftrnria and Enmhen of when introdaeed into the 

enpUm Home, l 311-313 Sabsa- Annals, i 477 Those of the first 

i^uent inear*ions into latiom, i fonr eentuncs probaUr all fielitions, 

311 End of their ntgrauona and 1.477 CWjwre I’opidalion 
theresoltiof the same I 3(6 Tale Centenins C.ii 123 

K ' m the last Santoite war, t 383 — SL, u 168 

et of the Celtie wars OB the union CraitmiTin a lalio senate, i 73 
of Italy, 1 440 Subdued by Ibe Cestamnral (oort, iii 372, >t 483 
Eomaes in the eoune of the sixth Centnna, Iscd neason of one hundred 
centory, ii 76-63 104-198 Join henrsteads of tveyii<;mt each, i 73 

rjin hn^ in secoad Pnaie War, il CWrare CotnitiaeentnristA 

113,114,118 Forbidden to acquire Ceres Temple of, in Boincv i 281. 463, 
Boman citixenship, ii 196. 333 490 n, 496 

DiShrenttnbesof ui 173 Inltonan Cemalos, i 62 
army during the Social War, ui 240 CWtrsiB, ir 217 
— Of Asia ti 2J7. 219. 306 T^ar Ceofttraw, u. 708 
with il 272, 273. 276 , lu 66 Cbaerosea, battle of, iti. 802, 303 

— Trao'alpino, u *7, 78 n , 79 Their ChaJeedon b^iepjd, it 54 

adTsoee into Italy cheeked, u 196 Cbakidias rolonu^ in Italy and Sicily, 
Celtibcnoss 11 132, 167, 182, 183, 216. l ISS, I39.h40 » 

212 , lu. 5 e< , 217 Cbalcis ii 216, 236 239, 242 243, 244, 

CcDchreae, ii. 243 241, 259 260 263. 264. 293, 802 

Centunpa, ii. 86. 68 n., 70 n Chaldaears in Eoitie, in 43S 

CepbsUems, u. 276 Chaplet, as prize of victoiy, i 236, 237, 

Cepbaloedium, Il 43 ii ^63 

Cenomam, i. 337,346; u 76, 78, 79, Chmn^e, laws of, 1 . 145 
81,82.115,194, 195, 111 174 Chan^. u 241 _ 

Censorship, institnted, i. 300 Impor Chatti, ly. 232, 205 ^ t 

tance of the office for the gOTerniog Cheny trees from Asia ilmor, it 607 
arutotney, l 300 ; u 322 Flebeians Chemes, u 362 
eligible, j 306 Patricians excluded <lher«oaeee, Tauxic, w 230 n 
from one censorship i 306 hloral — Thracian, ii 218,275 278, in 173 
junsdictionoTerlhebniqesseB 1.317, CbiOe.u 163, 2?3, 226, 227, 232. 265, 
325 n 446 Kendercd therely tha 266, 275 Treatment of by ilithra- 
fir«t of the jnig'stracies, i 447. dates iii 306 Indemniflcaty Sulla, 
£iipcTi,.r ui rank to the consnlate, i. lu. 313 
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CJm h 2ie^25t 274 2“6 Seat of 
pntes ifi GO 40-43 113 A 
Roman proTince ii 140 ir 4* 
Partly occup ed "by T gnnes >r 46 
4" EaUrRcd by Pompe us it 141 
Cimbri 1 1 178 180 
C nc nnatfti See Qa net na 
Cinea" i 406 411 417 
Cphers eatbest in general n«6 through 
out Italy i *’04 214 Greet aap 
radw afterwards adopted for 48 94 
and 1000 i 06 Etru«can x. 07 
2'’6 

Creel i 360 A Lot a colony i 355 
R sea aga nst Rome i 356 Aboac 
370 a member of Latin league i 357 


n 3f>S 359 
Gwens 1 US 

Cirta ii 18'’ 206 i 14? 148 And 
BUrround og district, giren by Caesar 
toP Sttns IT 44" 644 
CutopJiont u 415 it 658 
C trons I SC3 n 
C 8 I 3 226 •»30 23o ■’56 
Ci « nm protected burgesses 

i 101 Burgessesi wthout rghtof 
elect Qg or bemg elected ongia of 
tb s G egn^ 1 846 Their pos t on 
subject to Boman ere butdeos and 
Homan ti buDsls bat with adm n 
etrat onof the r own i 433 434 437 
The r number i 430 n D sappear- 
acee of th s class i 33 334 ^3a 
355 Such rights jitbij to C ere ». 
345 ^To C pus vd othe^places 
SC9 To Anngma i '886 To the 
Bab aes SS" 

C tae (c t ren h p) ^onginslly co nc 
deot w h^atne ate t 66 Eoujd not I 
be lo t within the state liO 164 | 
VT th Lntinin i 110 Spanngliwron 
ferred in rery early t mes r 92 93 1 
G TentotheAltaineian' j 108 leiter I 
C t its of plebe ans i ■’68 iJnrgesa I 
rights formerly forced upon the fidd , 
ers then coreted and conferred as a I 
£ TOUT i 433 After enbjagat on of I 
Italy less froqucntly bss awed u j 
S'^O Its aisump on fotb d Icn | 
031 After the Njc al War bestowed 
w th 1 m tat ons 00 the Ital ans I 
216 '’17 "49 2t)i» 317 TheNilpi ' 


CLA 

I rfsn law equal zi g old and n w bur 
' gasses 1 "GO The same confrmed 
byCnna 1 S^S BySuJta lu 35 
361 S62 EatensiT^y conferred ly 
Caesar on non Ital ans ir 540 ei teg 
<\ tales fotitrateu 1 39G 

^ — tmmaTtes 11 396 
I C c common ty as opposed to a state 
1 1. 98 "Sg 374 376 
Clans form the commnmry 1 65 GC 
I Clan cons sts often homeholds t 7‘> 

I Clan nllages tie oldest form of set 
I Gements^n Latiam i 37 TVithont 
pol t cal independence parts of the 
I canton 1 89 Gerties ma ores et 
mmo cs 1. 89 S gn ficance of gen 
t le t es even at the t me of the abo- 
Ittonof thamonaceby 1 25G 
I Cfastes I Oo 
^ Lassen x, 9o 

Clast d um, battle of 1 8" 115 117 n 
I Claudia Is stor to the connul of 60i>l u 
393 

I Claud OB [deceniTir 803 3041 1 294 
501 

I -- Ap [officer in the war with Ant 0- 
' thus b6''] I "63 

— — [officer n the war with Perseus 
585] u 297 299 

| — — [consa] 611 censor 616] afrend 
of the Graeeh u 88 9'* 101 

propraelor before NoJa 1 1 274 
I — — [consul 675^1 330 t 38 

— Cnecas Ap [censor 442 consul 447 
4 8] Us charieter i 315 470 
'Us censorshp i 316 607 De 
meinour n reference to Pyrrh s i 
411 471 Founds the system of u-A. 
ful pubi c woris and bn Id ngs 1 380 
463 479 And of honorary memo 
r als of pnrate persons 1 4C8 Us 
poems I 475 U s calendar and for- 
mnlae for actions 485 Introdnces 
r instead of s u 4ST 

— Oicdex Ap [eonsnl, 490] 1 35 

— Pnleher Ap [m L tribune Ms con. 

ml 58"] 187 16S 170 

— C [m 1 tribune 490] i 34 35 

— Cento C [commands the fl et 654] 


— 31 reellus C [consul 
et K2 


"01] IT 365 
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CLiud «.8 "M^rcellus C [consnl, »t 
3 viS#nd«- 

ILL [eorsnl, 5S‘> 5S9 MO 

544 64G] his eharaccfr *Ji. HO 
141 Defeats the cat* 1 8“ TaiM 
the conunaiid after Cntnae, i 13" 
lil 14’ 17’ War IB Sttly U*. 
116 148 II s treatment of the *5j-a 
T3rosans,u S39 The first to ten? I 
Bit treasures from conquered Greet, 
■a Eome ii. 4 7 H s death 


ji, 173 

JL [wnful 5S3 600 eO’J 


"aL jn tie Soc b 1 War u 24’ 

aLfeonsul. 03] le 347 3f« <62 

— - ^ero, C feeneor 6S0 coti*u1 6* j 
pror«'’^'^*“ ''f* “ U.1S8-163 163 
176 178 180 3’ 

»- Puleher P [eensul, 8O0] defeated 
BtDrcpaaB,t SO 

fu dint Qaadrsuros, Q., ehron eler 
e 60’ 


Clam U.316 349 
Clttonenae 1 ’66 ’ 3 
CleoBjniM of ». 8S5 
Clcoratn, elauchter of AoUoeho*, m 
" 51 "36, "57 309 
_ dattchter ofM thradat««,je 118 
— dan hter of Ptolemy Anietes. it 
421 4’6 

Cl enUh p mean ng of the word. u/>0 
Ae'ateofpmteciro freedom i 61 65 
El t 1 e*t pos t on in ihe comirun t 
66. A eur«ere»ts on It* tnola 00 l 
184 Itae«d on b<u iniBt on of ladJ 
hy pro ector to prutec ed, i. 193 
Pef rrevl on-nnally to the clan notto 
the ad T doalpvtron i 109 Not np- 

pWofSuallytoreUUoneofeU el»w 

f asn n Of towns onsrnM os out ©f 


COK 

Oo nnge &s Money . 

Cold III, ’SO IT 1’* 

CoUaba,! 43 105 

CJle^ia (clubs) in Pome, !t 296 501 
Be tneted by Caesar ir 603 

CW7 m 1. 66 

Collme Gate battle atthe ] *340 

Chf/i« I. 56 

Colon es tier salnlaiy eff’Ct on the 
social state of Borne 1. 313 Be- 
tireen the Apenn ees and tl e lo 1- 
8<»I Stoppage of colon at on in 
Italy* n-e end of s ith century i 
83 Colon eaofC Grae lius 110 
133 Of the younger Dnisus >1 ’ ’ 
Of Sails, "6 SoB it 4 Of the 
*kmliaa agtimanhitr ir 170 Coni 
fart Capua 

Colon at ctnam roitianorvm 1 106 n 
U fir<t all on the sea ro<i«t, t 418 
433. Inland L 333 All e<tAh! shed 
IB italT af » iqtule a bargew co- 
loaiet I 4 SSa 

— Lcimee elJe t i 113 ronudedlr 
Ikomaso*La n tea?oe and nee red 
into itaii Eetr independent member*, 

1 350 Coloe St* atfnt am stare of 
Homans and IaI ns subsequent pre- 
dom n.iaee of Botnans 1 SoO vol 
Co’nfcrt Latin Commnni e* and 
Lat n League 

Colon esbon Ital anprojectsofTGne- 
ebns t. OfC Graec us ID 
Found agpf Sfrbo, 11 133 D9 160 
4 ’ II 512 froiwiealt of'?a um 
BUS "09 ’13 Of Caesar in Cs 
alp ne Gaul, it 313 In Tnnsal 
pine Gaul ir ’J5ef*ry At ear on* 
po Dts <r fill rt s <7 * 

OlophoB 2 6 

CoInriBs bn Id ng of i 4 3 
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Tabitt^ Eul'dDtta i 31ft. Gcsdn^l Coiflmsgcne A.nt ocHuj 
eatrnsion*of iheir finctions i 310 Commfrcc oMe*t lul in inlinj its 

317 First step towards consulting fain i 203 Media of cicl angc txct. 
Ucra on ailminirtrvUvB affa r* i. andsl^wp i 203 and copper i 201 

318 819 Deimgogie enlirgcmM'^ Sulscquent derelij ment i <58 

of their function* lu 35C 357 — earliest Icilian transmarine espe 
t otmg iflstri w di«organu«l, II 313 • cally on the west coast jt^rt 

311 IiallitvofUiercomitia ii 859 * chiefly of OpccIc and Orien al nrrcles 
cf trj Cond non in the time of the of liurary, i 205-207 I>apart or 

Gracldii ui 74 ft 100 tl sej In Jta! an raw prTrince j ^07 Subso- 

the time of Sulla in 357i 2SS In quent dccc-Iopmcnt of tr nsmmne 

the time of Cae«ar ir 4“6 Appoint commerce i- 4 oO 4G1 ilS'O Intin 

d rectly to nnl tary command* ir commerce passire Etin«can act re 

103 Xheir corruption ui 75, tr 7, i 207 20S ii 386 Homan wlola- 

513 eale in 403 Afncnn centres at 

— Cfntunatn earlest,! 100 On the Ut en, iii 40 Greek at Argw and 

nhol i on oi tne monarchy obtain the Drlo* in 62 Gall c and Bntish at 

right of annually des gtatipg the con l«arbo ii 171 Homan penetratca 
•lUs of judging in appeals ami tuak to Northern Gaul ir 531 
ug BOV lavs IB concert mth pre*>d Commercial iDtercats their influence on 
ing itrates i 264 Priority Hooaa politics >ii 23 2* O'* 69 
in ToUng of equestrian centines i 16" 171 410 411 it 4'’! 

265 As'emhlvof tbeceotunes in the Conunerc um vithdnvn from tl e Its 
camp { 263 '’69 Ileform of each I an cosimunilies i 435 Prom the 

of the five elasata has equal number S e I an* ii 63 

of Toles eque trido priority of rote Common Ullage by the clanships i 33, 
abolished, ii 853 Sol Order of 193 
Tol ng fixed by lot by C Oracdiu* Complego, ii. SOS 
n 110 Seman order of ro ogre- Compultena u 143 
stored by S illu > i 367 etmpara 1 1 Coniuin, ii. 82. 19a ii 1‘'5 it 313 
36*’ Po«iiion after the Suilan ro- Concilium mthdraini &oni the Italian 
stontioD 1 1 363 qpmmun t e* u 435 

Comitia curwto, eummone^ by the ng — • pUbis i 2S8 

to do homage |nd ^to eanction Concol tonus ii. 78 *0 

cl aug^s in or enscptions jeom tl e ConeorJ temple of m the Cap tol i 

existing l(%nl order * 81-S3 Or- "SOo in 1'’9 

dinary twice a year (ilareh 24 and Confarreatio relition to the earliest 
Hit 24) i 81 ^ jte taken by farad* con*Utut on of ten cur cs i 73 n 

1 '’88 , Aler admiss on ofqlebeuns Symbolic art, i 167 

restricted to legislit ve formal acts Gonbscat ons by Snlla m 3o4 
and decrees in matters aftectiop the — by Caesar it 407 
clans 1. 264 Plebeian cirfato as Consensual contracts actionable n, 
semblT 1 28’’ ^S3 288 Compare 384 n 
Burgess-body « Goiuent a, i S71 u. 134 

Ctwi tia trAuta onoiually assembly Conaols mejD ng of nime 1 2o7 fi. 
of plebeian lindhoHere i 2SS In The r earhe't appellauons.^1. 2o7 
trodnction of i “SS PAineio-ple- Supreme adm nismtors jnhre* and 
beian i 293 Prei^minince in later generals i 257 Each of them pos- 

times u 3o4 After Sulla s time 6e*sing the whole regal power in 

nominate new eenators 1 1 bb1 "iio- case ol co'd s on the imyxTMi neo 
nunatc quae -tor* lu. 361 tralira each oti er i *>57 355 

Com%i unt 1 117 »>t bo deposed 1. ‘>6'’ Authonty 
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donaant during a dict^totslu^ i 
260 Bound to rc-ign ifS^aftprtbe 
esjrr of a year I 2-jT ho fltfd i 
day for enteligff oa tlieir* year of I 
cfiicc j 2o3 n '* Power Rmilar to I 
the K^Tjl, i 2o7 Bnl djfTTrtngfiwii | 
if« ly the inlrodnct on of TC*pon<|t'j 
luity «)Sfal impeaehaUa after thee 
expiry of bia tern for a enme pet”! 
perratod ndiiJa mfifSet', i SoS, by' 
the abolibOQ of royal tasIcworX. and 
olientehip i 259 by the legal esta 
hhshoieni of the Tight «f tho foot 
TBunity to judge on appcnl in eapital 
acnlcocea other than ihoee of tDaiti^ 
law 1 ‘’o9 by restneUona on right 
bo delegate hie power* j 2 9 or 
toBomimtehie eucee**or i 261, Vy 
the lots of the noBiiiut on of pnesta 
end hy the ehol uoo of Uio noro 
ctrikiog IQS gnui, 1 261 Their |<o^ 
tion la reftreaee to soaat* i 269 
S70 Choose fooaton at rlessnre 
1. 266 CoBduet gnti«storul el« 
tiau 1.291 Clinched by the inter 
eeeato ned jonsdictioa of tha tn 
huaet 1. 231 28'’ Tber power 
Wrtkeneil m eonseqoeoee of the eon 
diets Lwtwees the order* l 519 
Linited to the naiiiland it. 67 Po- 
ecjTe a gvaei-die(Atonat power by 
decree of the sensle « 337 Th* 
consol conductu^ o coasalar elrction 
m ghc propoto 1 <t of and reject can- 
didates 1 261 Lnnitation of nebt 


cop 

I purchase and loan 1^161 Ol the 
1 state with a buj^e*s ntt^ op form, 

' i 162 Desalter and his property 
conld he sold, i 164 e Cansen*-U3l 
eoDtncts and oUtgalto lUUrta lu 
333 334 

OonnUum between Bomaas friiu Latin* 
t, 110, u 68 Tlithdrown from tha 
Balias comninBities. i -485 
Cookery art of ii 42B 
Copta. See Thsni 

Copper tha second oldest mbdiuni of 
exchange t. 201 ■ 

— coiDAge Bomas iii 413 
Coppcruniihs guild of i 202 247 
Cora Latin colony t 354 la the 

Ancine Icutie t 3u9 

— aUiut 370 a member of tha liiun 
lengse, ! 357 n. 

Corbio about 870 a neober of Xtilio 
lengue, l 357 «t SoS 
CoTtyra cvmneTciaJ eonoectiOBS with 
Italy 1 146 Oeenpird by Agatho- 
cle* QfoDyises llcTBctriiis an I 
PyrrbtL* 1 8S5 391, 399 Otop«l 
by the lUjtuB piniles 11 73 Bo- 
mss ander a praefect, 11. 74 220 
j Cordaeoe it 4 1 6S 
CordutUD ht-^^uanen of the iD<Dr- 
gents IS Socwl Var liu 233 2o2,, 
hiKreaadcsptiirehyCneear ir 3*«> 
Onoth It .15 241, ”42 ”.,8 ”44 
2^8 219,251 Its oommercisl eon • 
Bcctiocs yti [fair i ItQ Ifcitnio---* 
bon of. Ill 60 ^UlestorcH Iit Pit»<.>r • 
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Conielii dan ■^age i 38 ■ 

Comelii frc^lmen of Sulla ni 32S I 

CotncUits Dalbus I«,,ofQadfts Ctf^axs I 
confilaut, i\ 479 I 

— Cetbegus ‘P a liBnan goes over I 
to Sima 111 341 SGo Usitifin->' 
once aV Porno in appointments it 
8 73 

Goroehns Cinca, C , Strabo s lientenant 
in the Social ar in 251 

L, 111. 270 S'*;) 3'>8 

>— — goD oHhe preceding IT ’3 

— Co«si^ A. [consul 411] \ 366 it. 

— w — [consul 8J6] I 839 i 

— DolabcUa P [consul 471] i 402 j 

Gacsat B Admiral in Ulyticnm, 

IT 395 Tribune of the people, ir 
460 

— Lentnins Clodianus Co [consul 
682] defeated by Spfirtactts ir 78 06 , 

— — Cni« h [consul, 705] it 358 
— P besieges Ilal artus ii 2**5 

»•»- — proetoTUrianue ut 97 ' 

— ^SpiDthcr r„ A Pompeian ir 374 

— — Sun P [coosul, 6S3] Catdi | 
narian it 174 176 ft teg 

— Merula L.[eocsul CCO] lu 317,319 

— Nepos IT 603 I 

— Puflnus P [consul, 464 477] > 315 I 

446 464 ft I 

Scipio Aeiml anus Africfious P b s I 
chflncter in 85 *t teq 105 416 I 
AIiI tary tr hune in Spain ui 8 25 | 
In Africa 111 33 34 Pf stroys l?ir j 
lhagc, 11*39 Dfs^yse Nomanlia I 
ii 17*18 ^^ss <}> lo,tU« Cast Ml I 
66 ' Bearing toirards the populace | 
111 00 t Attitude in ref reoco to | 
SynproniAU asrar jn law ii 100 ' 
101 D^tn .11 104 Sk-ipiooccirdc 


CGR 

ny of lu lntro<lu es^ocorsry 

enrnimes u.Sl3 lArgesses of foreign 
graia at tioniinll prices IV 372 liidi 
coledbyNaevins ii 431 ILs death 
11 28'» 283 -♦ 

C rnelins Scipio Afr eanas P , son of 
. Ifncanns writes Roman hjsJoiy jn 
Greek, u 459 o 

« Asiaticus L.[consu] 664] general 

in war mth Antiochus ii 2CS, 270 
283 Or "lOatcib of special coUec 
tiODs, II 344 Prosed irom the roll 
of the eqmte« it 351 Takes the 
eum-une of Asiagenas ii ”83 397 
and n 

CuracUtts Seipio A«iatictts L, [cousoL 
6/1] lU 3‘>9 333 334 351 353 

— . — Aaina Cu [consul 494] m 40 

— — Culms On [consul 632] coniiters 
tbe Celte il 62 In Spanish raTn 
pagn II 132 14o 166-158 

— — L. [consul 4£»6] epitAph on j 
463 469 4i8 493 

— — — [consul, 495] takes Alena, ji. 
41 

— — Nos ca, P-, eommands at Prdna. 
JI 300 

— — ——[consul 692 599]oppQsea 
tbe destruction of Carthage m 23 
39 In Micedonia lu 42 Leader 
of ansiomcy against T Gruetbus, 
m 94 Takes Dolmium iii 172 

— -a-P [consul 536] commands against 
nsnnibal in GauiA od Upper Italy, 
u 103 104 105 113 114 US In 
Spain \\ 156 ISS 

— ''■senna L. [praetor 6"6] lieutenant 
ofPompeiQ* IT 115 116 ll storisn 
of tbe Soc al and Cinl 1\ ar iv 600 

— Silla, L cbaracter ni 264 380 
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AnA, >h SOO ihies ]^ca «t Jhr- Cra*M 3IsI]off«, jramn^noa, in. <11 
dancs, 111 311. I?P 2 :iila*M Axnte Cwdit farle<t luimaa gjrtra of co 
eCisrsia SlI Rf tcin* to ui laaM s^eanty, but ^sr»at«^ relit 

S13 331 In eceCictviih tkeSIama , of fersonsl am*l, > 169 ECcetsoS 

E rtr, lu 333-312. Drtitor in 31S * L 196 S e A^ntoltnie 

s eMco‘ioa.s Ml 3^6 Rwenp- Cfciroiiat Ji. 113 117, 191, 19S A 
tiQcs asil «ofi«catwa« iH UI-3&a lA’ia eolocy, n. S3, of, u 

A's 'Tutioas to the mU err uu 35# <33 « 

Abo'ishes the Gratvhaa iBitilTj loc/ Cwle, it. £2^, 2M 219, 2"6,30S Seat 
iiuSSS.Sp I’e^Tganiie* thesraate, «ff'ncy,«i 65, it 41, 41 5IaiJa 
m.S59 jlfjjnlaAjna as to llai butv aproncfebTMe'elliisaadPoiopeica, 
ge^^es iiL 361 As to the |>nfa*ly it J6 116 141 ^ 

colle<^»,i:i 362 regnl;^‘eaqvabflf» Cnmjial rroeedorr ftu'A^nje''tal«dea«, 
t,ocs far effieo and lasgisiraciea, lu i 26 luterfercnee of the Vinir, iren 
363-36“ 2Itefn4aM>,]<i.371 Jrrdi- withoot appeal of tif isjarfd per*os, 
cial ETstem, 1 1. 371 Qiae^tioBea lu. inbrraehescf the pnUiepeaoe, ». 159 
372 ' Police llTs lu. 3”! Itesigas Impn»(inment dnnn^ laTesbjation 
the dictatorship, uu 3S0 Death and the rule l 159 Copijtl pnnishoent, 
tnnal, itu 330 391 , it 22. Ili* L 169 Pardeo hr the eomnmBjCr or 

^taioa of Oiew, ir 17 Pohtiosl ty ffc* f'd# 1 . 159 Later derelop* 

zemitaofhis death, IT 22 Teserasee xsent, i 450, u. II2, 116. Dudax 
of desoenta on SoUasi by pr^ SoBa iit.373 
ce<< IT 162 Cntolatis,)M. 46 

Oo*e^as S a^la, P, CatiliaariaB, rr Croton, L ll'* 141 364; 11.135,186. 

165 Jtepalit the D-vtiuss vith he/p 

Conii&oas, Islieateaaat of Caesar, ir of the STraresanr, s 372. Ocrwied 
483 by the Eoaans i. 403, 418 Xanr* 

Connea. u. 2ol, 29t, S97 geta cebny. il 101 

Comndns, I lOo Cm>nBena,i.l0o,280 Crcsliisiuuaa 

Cbeonn nneo, II. 186 tnbe,L3S3 

C oinrp ondeoce, pnhli«ii*d, it C06 Coltnre, la Cae«ar*a tiae, rr 563 567 

Corbies, Hiocaeana •ettla la, i 153 Cnma*, c 'Cjme,‘ la Asia Aliaor, u. 

Thrasean, 1 134,3*9,333 Caflha 266 275 

gnuas, 1 . 423^ Bonian £eet sect Ci£ia« in Cstnpuua, u. ^43. 011e*t 

thither to frotid colony l 4'’S Kik Greek F“*tlszacnt ib Italy, 1 . 157, 139 
isaB, II 41 66 SVar mth, u. If)') Tranaferrel t<^lnsinlisJ,T d45 Its* 
ilaraa colony in tii.2IS eoiis*ttiitien, i 115 “ Attacked by 

Co-ton*, u 484 Peace Tith Dome, i. TTiTheo.aa3 230 rc., i 124 133 
282 CheclalheEt»isc«ssatAricia.i.330. 
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Curh, i. 7S. ICwrp n/iriwwj e^otnt 

by tlie ii. 5^7 J »>• M2 

Cunu^ PcntAlu*,M'., fcoasul, <61, <79, 
480; Masor. 482}. i. SU, 216. 802. 
422,463; li. S2J 
Cursor. Sn rnpirius 
Corule tn i*s!racics, ii. 317 . 

Custom.*, bicUian, ii. C9. fxtonston of 
It.aban, ji. 320. In tbrnom.’knsUti*, 
lit. 397. i)itlrict3,iii, 393. 011km, j 
iii. 402 

CjclsJ^s, vbs. ii, 218, 220, 227 ' 

Cjcliadfs, ii. 213 
Cjnics, ir. 360 

Cf&osofphilae, b.ittle of. >!. 314, 213 
Cyrni*, ii. 4, 218. Sepnntrj from 
Egypt, iii. 272. Aaanwi by llotur, ' 
ir. 48, 13J. 207 I 

CjTcne,u.8,2l4. 218, 226. 229. &>• 
r.iratol&onv EsyritiU. 2,2. I t o p an. 

iii.273; ir.ai 
CyuQS, bnttlo of, ii. 263 
CytiiODf, ii. S32 

Grciciu, ii. 222, 233. Il<*ii<"e<l ly 
ilithr&diitct, Ir. 31, 33, 141 


ACIAK kingdom founded, ir. 231 
Dolm'itio. 5rflll!yricma 
IlamA*cu», ir. 46, 130 
Jhmiupt , !. ISS 

Dancing, its early religion* nod Brti«iic 
signitienuec, i. 223. lo later dm**, 
iiL 476; ir, CIS, C19 * 

Datdani, ii. 230, 238, 339, 210, 2S8. 

290. "SuliJiic^l by BdlnacS, it. 38 
Dardaaus, li. 275 

Darius, king of tho klcile*, said to haro 
been dcfeati'd iiyPiJlDpciiis, jr.l4J»i. 
Dossaretae, it. 237, 239 
Daunii, i. 467 « 

Daydi'ride'iintobours.i 217. DiflVrmt 
time* of its c^moacement among 
Italian race*, I. A? a 

Dca dia, L 176 

Debt, actions for, altered by tho J>t 
P orteba, i. 310, 447. Demand for 
legal diminution of, during the Social 
tVar, ill 25S, 259.* Kemisrion 
by the lair of L Valerius FL-tccu*, 
ill. 325. Catiline’s projects, it 173. 
Coaditioa of debtors ih Cueaac’s time. 


I 

>s* 815, 816, Cie*ai*« reguhlioni 
•a to, it, 521, Dtws of il. Ooelini 
and I’, Dolabella. it. 460. Car-'tara 
‘ l,an!«^^tey laTt, it. &25 
iVwffltin ermPchH Iwp'rh ffijibua «cn* 
•hMdit, inMituiion and cverlhroir, i 
• 399,231. Introductioa of money by 
^ them. L 4 58 • 

— i. 281 
Sca^wnW 

IledmsI system, its origin, j. 214. Older 
than tho doodeeirtiil sjUtm, 1.211, 
215. At«6rst e«Iu.*iTely prcTalciit- 
in Italy, t. 215. Dut the duotlmmn! 
system early aequimlprcpoaderaBco, 
i. 218 

De*ros Mngio*, ii. 134 

— Mn*. 1’. (military tribnne, 4H j 
coosni, 4141, i. 360 fl. SoIfsaeriOce 
probably tiUe, i. 866 n. 

— — — fcoDiuJ, 437/ 453], i. 393, 
390 

DreUmation, iii. 410 
tkcurio, ongio of Ibe name, L 73 
DmtricHti turmaeun, I. 331 n. 

Dvditieii, eommtinitjes of, ii. 332, C35. 

Dcfinitioi) of, ill. 256 n., 356 n. 
Deiotanis, ir. 53, 143 
Delium, ii. 263. rcaco-eonfereoeo at, 
IK. 309 

Delmium. iii. J73 

Deljs, free port, ii. 303, 309 ; iit. 82, 
CO, 78. 80, 29C, 403. Delian bronze, 
ill. 62fl. • 

Delphic otacle, embassy to, from the 
iComans, i. 187, 430, From the 
Caentes, i 153 

Dcmeter, secret worship, ii. 401 
Dcmetriaa, ii 216, 2l3, 251, 253, 2C0, 
261.264,278, 303 
Dcmetriaa Nicalor, iii. 61 

— Folioreetes, i. 391, 398. 399, 428 i». 

— son of Fiiilip of ilaccdonia, ii. 216, 
286, 287 

Demetrius of Pharoa,ii.74, 75,99, 127, 
133 

— Saler, of Syria, iii. 41, 59 
Democrates, ii. 227 
Democritus, i 400 
Demophilus of Uimera, i. 433 
Dentmus, i. 465 
Denuius. &« Corius 
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Pfus/Ji • u 174 1S8 i 

Diapu" IvAJtr of the Aclimn 
III 44 45 48 49 

pnIo(pio in tlio rrofcssioDal uieorM, ir 

on 

I> luin, (rmpla of on tiu ATtntiDO i 
111 S<iiicta.-it 7 of the loa^o i lid 
AtVr&On< k mnJcl, I tSS lrgb>il 
jirobalilj coral ined with & fair * 
-03 formed nfter that of 

] phesuA and tl « olJcal inose of the 
m Korac i 217 
Picateirchns » Q’t 223 , 

Ilicc pnpDs; in Horae ii 410 
Dictator u CO Collcagne of th« con 
fiuU with aurerior nuLhonlp > 2G2 
Heklion of hia power to tbo re^ 
nod conaulir i. -O'* Onginnll/ g*- 
jiertd > 261 hommatioa bj the 
consul I 202 AppeoJa tiOTinat luin. 

] 291 Plcbcinu eli^bie i 300 
Dictatorship cet os de •> 120 129 
137(313 isitinmuoicipnl authority, 
as regards r tunl throughout not col 
Icgioto t.852» Sollasdictatonbip, 
Ml 349 Cteeara dicutorship it 
451 

Didios T [consol 050] defeats tbs 
Lusitoninns lu. 217, 2li , ir 19 
Dido i 433 
DtesfoiU, 1 . 137 

Dgitns i. 3Jo _ 

D > iti/Vn I 17* 

Diodorus philosopher and Leoteaant of 
Hithradates iii 305 
Diomedes fable of t.4S2 * 

Dionjsiub of Syracuse l 332 , ii 14 
Helps the Sabelliaus to ruin the 
towns of Magna Graeeia, 1 . 382 
D ophanes ii 207 
Diopos I 217 

Dueiptiaaa septem I Jera7« it 364 
Dif patfT \ 188 
D i-isorej tntiuum it 7 
D vitiaeus iv 235 
Dium 211 

Docnmenti, earliest Roman, i. 224 
Dolabolla. See Cornelius ; 

Dolop a u. 265 278 

Domnins property of the state not of | 
the king i 80 Still Tested to tl o ; 
clans, i.ie3-19>> Originally petliaps ; 


MOt Tcty cilea«irc t 201 Uss of 
tbcm regnlarly granicd only lo tho 
Lurges* I 201 Change in their 
treatment under the mle of tho 
a Bite retcrredsubstanballyforths 

C trieians and possibly for such ple» 
■SOS as ut in tho schnte i 276 
Assignat ons of land restricted S 
277 rormalioaoflhesysteraofoccn 

K tion esufniet of portions of public 
id nntjlfurtliernotice forpajmeat 
at a proportion of the prwaee i 
277 Vain attempt of Ctisntus to set 
a« da the aysten of occupation i 
201 loereas ug distress of the far 
mew 1 302 310 Jiew regulation by 
the Licui o-Sestian laws occupation 
and the r ght of ptstonngrattla re* 
stneted by max mum rates i 304 
Leasing of the dome ns acqu red in 
the Haon'bahe war ii O^O Exten 
•100 of the possessions ii 352 lores 
ossigoatiDD IB the ruth erntury ii 
331 Decision as toBssigDatOQS falls 
to the barges*es >i 353 Oeenpatian 
ofitabaa domains ui. 83 90 184, 
3eC Distribution by TI Gracchus, 
li 96 102 138 Be Caesar Ir 
327 Semhanlaw.iT 170 Rereaue 
from the extra Itclian domains lu 
893 Capua 

Ilomilias Abesobarbss Ca. [foasaJ, 
^2] fights against tho Allobrogea, 

sA in^wcf Cinna in. 343 

— — Lr[coitsal*660] i*uS3* 

[consul 700], IT 317, 375, 

383 380 420 511 

— Calxpns Cn '[dictatosi 474] i 412 

[pmetor 698] it 4io 

— Cn commands »ga nstAntiochns u 
^0« 

Done colonies inltalyandSicily.i ISO, 

140 J41 • , 

Doris, II. 215 

Drachmae Attic it 654 rt. Standard 
oftbe UI 413 

Drepana u. 41, 49 Rattle of, ii, 

60 • 

Dress m 417 
Druids IT 22o 

Dad, replaced by money wager and 
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union lit lin^ii SSI Ohio L330.| 
In 'Spain w -’03 

Dull OS C Jconsnl 191] H.40 Demon 
ftnUions of honour lo ii 313 
Dumronx ir 210 201 
Dx.odeoimal /ystem inlulj earlj loose 
es veil f* Us* pwsnrtmtnl of time 
as for mtimres of leo^Ui and sBrf«* 
and for « -ht { 211 21S 
Z>eottn eiTrc r# i f’S 
— |'mfar//i sir i IS9 
^ieirrufae undo wstod rrs ofoncles 
L 1S7 Increased to teu and o|<eoe<l 
np to plchenns i SOI 
Dyers Id of \ 202 20d , vu 379 n 
Djme I 154 24'* 

Djrrhaeh nm it 290 Caf•^r • open 
tons near ir 406 412. Sfe £pi 
damnns 


I 7AQID lolrodneed as a ttindard 1 1 
!i 202 

laurooes IT 250, 201 ’’O'’ 203 “fll 
«C6 SSI 
Dehetls t 35 
Ech nns ii "SI 
Ecnomtu battle of I 42 
Dilessa. See Osrocno 
FI etumpraetoru vrbani it Og” 
Edncation its n*c i ”38 ”41 487 ii. 
414-416 InLntn 11441 ir 565 
560 Inarcek,! 439 ^it 664« 
^ucot ocal tra n ng; 1^ tb} State b^o 


trv 

Mila of PUwsIdj it 4'’4 S sta 
rnulcr Csmr IT 451 4"9 IsJTtiaa 
ol> ects of Inaurr in Italian tombs i 
205 2(l5 
nsens It. 231 
J'latcft 11 219 

Wepbants ii«e of m battle i 409 
« 413 414 4''J I 21 Carthas S^n 
ii 25 45 40 47 48 100 
*— the Cist seen ln,nome 4 4'*2 
nras tt 3tt mystenes admus on of the 
IlofnaQS to, II 75 
Ficus ^ It, VO 

Elcnthero-Iaeones n ”19 ”g9 
I’lis li 15” ””” 234 202, aCg 2“8 
iJmaea, ii ”33 
Elyma s, ti 273 

£mancip.stion allotred, 1 448 'More 
tveen than maotim a«ioii l 03 IC5 
£m inuDts, JlninsD m '’pa n it 9 18, 
19 35 Dub 31 tlindates ir 3” 
47 56 60 

Empor ae in Afrtea t "00 
— IB ‘’ps n iL 9” 206 203 
Eodoinnents rcl gious 11 399 
Eoj^Tifig on stone laFtruna,! ”47, 
2IS 48 L Do metal 1 49 > 493 
Fans It MS 

Enmns Q Itomm poet 1 448 449- 
457 latrodacca the hexameter 11 
45c H i Praefextaiof u 453 II s 
S'tttirae it 455 Ills Annain 1 456 
ChnogTS in orthoafnphy 11 466 Ke- 
I g oos t 00 u 402 



rQO 

rqtt<*'tnan ceatones 6 nattmesa^COO 
borsea 18 ceatane9=180U hones li 
3l9 3'’0n D nded ato fifty fottrlnx 
mse under elx le.iders eac& (lettn) 
II 320 n Proposed laereue of by 
Csto iu3l0n EgvUt*^^o peUtco 
cq^itet t^ao ^tvato u 320 n Tho 
aduditym possession of the ii Slft-j 
321 Sacrender of the stote-borses 
u. 3‘’0 , 

Eqoeslr an order bc^aing of u. 387 
XHerated by G Gracchus lu 114 
Ids gn a of the in 114 v^estnction 
of by Snlla, lu 359 Compart Jury 
Courta 

Pmtostbeiies ii 16 
£rcte u. d3 
Eretna, l 243 '’59 
Ergastnluin i 367 n 1 1 "0 « 
Etjthra* 11.237 266 273 
Erya u.49 54 
£>2Ui/io«>Ej:qQiliae i S'* 64 
Etrunu, bounoanes i 130 In tbe 
soathero portion many traces of Cm 
bran^ srho were probabty only 
dislodged St n late pcnod, i 130 
Southern port eoai^aered by the 
Homans, i 316 Easbandry in. u. 
391 

Eirascaas differeot in figure and Ian 
goage from the Ital an race !• 12o 
iarl er penod of the langasse with 
complete rocal mlioa i 125 Ls^r 
p»r od With x«j«U0D of vowels and 

hlant Dg of the proannciatioo 1 . 126 

Sach affinity aa sabe ets betweAi 
laitin and Etroscan may be traced 
10 borrowing i 127 hot otherwise 
demonstrably related to any known 
race,i 127 May be presomedlndo- 
Cennanic. i 129 Came probablr 


Eni 

Tigatora along their dasts developcs 
among them p racy and*a commerce 
ofthMown L.150 Establish them 
selves on tbe Latin and Campan an 
coasts,t.]60 151 Leagueofthetwelre 
Campanian towns i 150 Active 
eommercc, 1 . 151 207 'Vrealth and 
luxury 1 . 20S 460 Condnct the 
carrying trade of the Sybarites in 
competit on with the Milesians 1.140 
161 Commereial interconrse With 
Attica and Carthage, 1 20S 209 
'Hieir fdlowsh p in arms w th the 
Phoen Clans 1 163 Enle in eon 
eequcnee of it theTtal an i 154 
329 Kept aloof from the Atlantic 
by the Phoen nans i 155 Culnuna 
t on of their power u 329 War with 
J2ome after expats on of the k ngs l 
'^ 56 330 Attac k on Let run v ctory 
over Home 1 . 330 Eefsat at Ai cia, 
1 . 330 havsl sopromacy broken by 
the united exertions of tbe ItaliasSf 
Greeks and Syracusans l 331- 
333 Their nsm power tbenee/orth 
gone L 4‘’5 Pcetrucurs ecnfl els 
with E onys ns of Syracuse i 332 
333 Changed pot t on towards Car* 
thage I 333 Dislodged by tbe Sam 
I) tee from C&mpania 1 . 831 36] 
Dislodged by tbe Celts from nortbera 
Italy I 33S 339 341 Contemporary 
grsofVei wthitome 1 333 333 
Te a conqu’re^ 1 339 Sadden col 
lapse of tho i^«<sin powey under 
these nn ted attacks, » 340 South 
Etruna Roman 1 314 Post on after 
the confiicts with Celts and Bomana, 

I. 347 t PositioS danng 8he Samoite 
wars I. 873 Support the Samn us, 
I.3S2 Iat down arms 1 38 Rise 
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J 242 Arts/ i 249 291, 406 De- 
lation to iJitm Jilt, 1 496 IVagedy, 

II 469 Hellenism, i 467. Support | 
ttft Eqiutes against Drusus, m 421 , i 
266 Faithful to Rome m^ialvar, 

III 235 IncipjentinsniTectionehecl.ed, 

111 250 •Struggles agam«t Solla, in 
S37, 355 State afte- bis death, xt. 
4,24,25 I 

Evander of Crete n 301 
Euboea, 11 215,239 
Eucbeir, x. 247 

Eadamus, n 268 I 

Eudoxus, i 4S9 I 

Euganei, 111 174 
Zugrammos, i 247 

Euhemenia of ACcs'^ene, 11 426 Edited. 

byEnniu*, 11 455 I 

Eubeifietism ui 427 I 

Zumenes of Pergamus ii 257,261,267, 
271, 274, 276, 278 2S'’, 281. 292, 
293, 290,801.366 iii 41 53 
Tuphonoo IT 664,588 and n 
Euzipidea, lu 416, 444, 451 
Euromus ii 29S 
Purjrloebus, it. 260 
Furjrmedoo, battle of, XI 268 
Etarare, i 226 
Exile, nglit of, 1 450 
Exports, Itabnu, ui 400 
Exposure of cbildien, i. Cl 
Exvl, X. 257 n 


FIC 

Fttb^ig Maximus Aemilianus Q [eousul, 
609] Inconflict xnththeLusiianiaiis, 

111. 11, 16 

— — ' AMobrogicus, Q.,iu 168 
Servilianue, Q [consul, 612j la 

conflict xnti the Lusitanians, 111 11 

Pictor, 0 , the painter, i 494 497 
g- — Q., first xmtea Eoman bistofy in 
the Greek language w 459, 461. 
Intinannnlsuni'erbisn^e,!] 459fi 
Rnllianns, Q., namedMaxunus [cen- 
sor, 460, consul, 432 444,446 457, 
469], II 322, 32], 326. 3So, 391, 392 
Eabratecia, town of the Volsci i 370 

— colony of, founded on Frcgellaa 
temtory, ill 107 

Fabncios l^scmus, C [consul, 472 476, 
censor, 478] i 315, 402 Embassy 
to Pyrrhu", i 412 

FaMa Atellana, ii 443 fi TdUata, m 
454 Pt^etexlata, ii 453 Ti^ffaia, 
11.442, 111 454 

Faesulee, u. 79 Rendetrons of Cati* 
lines coo*pmey, ir 173 
Fsleni, 1 207 Supports 7eii sgsinst 
Rome I 339 ars willi Rome, l 
344, 391, in 76 Enters into per- 
petual lesgue with Rome, i 345 
Faliscjn slph%bct, 1 129 
Famtluipicvnta^it,^ 160,194 
Family among the Romms, i 58, 66 
{tel-xx.'ition of ramilr life. It 407 408 
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Ficulnw, I 105 «f jrinl#, » 29 Latin, i i 33 

Fklfcaf, J 43 Conflicts between Eo- nal^-UowfrsRnild of, I i 03 
losnfani]} (rsscacsibritTfxisscssjon JiufMcr |'!aat* )i S05 
I IOj 113,131 FonnuU 4 )f acecrs i Fofdtmnd dettiha ui 353 fl 
mg fur, I 105 n Homan, u 331 rblloviof; pfr<OD& 1 , among Celts ao<I 
Tvcrolu and IS recon^ered, i 339 Germans ir 20 
Two dictators there i. 332 fi h Fonteius 31 ^ subdaes tbs TocoaUi, ir. 
Fvtfj T, strings i 23 j *, 213 

Fviuna, no mortjjsge, bot tranafcrcne* — T Pegate m Spam, 543] n 167 
ofprorcrfy I ICl^ Fontei eonciIia6u/a,ii 312 

Fig tree, indigenous in Italy, i 190 , n Fore goers had no rights is Home cs- 
364 «pt by state treaties i 166 These 

Financial po'ition danog weond Panic treaties the basis of tho /us ^entifizs, 
liar It 163 173 Id serenth een* t. 16^ . 

tnry, iii 371, 394, 401 Under ronane oltsins Caente rights, L 369 
Cacsar.lT 470,493, 409 Ft^mula/ir 6*“* 

Fia»-pToee*st5 1 169, 276, 445 446 — <<^fl/erif»7», i 435 
Chiefly instituted by the aedites, i Farj/arfuna, i. JJt 
449 Application of the millae lu Fortes eaeoJeji, i 107". 

4S4 Atwuttuseiatroduccdintotlie Fi>rttmboarium i 117 
Annals 4 477 Cbmyore rrorocatio — Ffamisii, it 63 
Fingerntigs golden, ii. 316 348 — /uftimi, ntHome ir 595 

Fire>liisdling I 23 ~ Hei’siteerun, i 117 £n)belli<hed,l 

Finnntn Latin colony, i 434 Jusof, 383, 464 

I 433n Fregellae.Iaim colony,! 370,874.877, 

Fish ponds IT 507 » S3‘' Stormed by the Satnnites 

Flemen eumlis i 78, 176 after the Cjndine nctory i 378 

— Dialis I 169 176 196, it 400 Eeocenpied, i 379 Conenered by 

— VtfrtKtfj, 1 87,89, 173 Pyrthn* u 412. Altitn^ of in 

Quirmelu i 87,89 176 accocd Punic war, ii 17o Herolt 

FlamtJiei naKres, 1. 177. Always patn and dcitmcUon, lit 106 

ciSD, 1. 307 e Fere Diconiaas ii 340 2o9 

— miaeres, 1 177- — Vhourers in Sicilyplahed among tho 

FUmininos- SeeQouictras ebirea ul.141, 

Flaminins C [consul, 531 837 . censor, Freedi^rn their Bi*silTon in Home it. 
6341, msies -wnr on tbs Celts, u. 91 • 600 Their limited rfght of rotiog, 

Fights with Hanmbil, lu 118 121, in 216e.An unrestricted cnSiage pro* 
136 328 Suggests the Lex Claudia, 'posed for them ^bgrSulpicms iii 259 

II 3S6 Originator of the Flsnuaian And by Ciann, in 32a 'Altaic for 
circus and of the plebeian games ii complete political equality, it 4, 169 
345 Distributes the Bcemsn pos Fioq^ani, 1. 123, ui. 21a 

sessions, in 351 Does away with the Fruit, if 507 

equalization of the freedmen and the EWsioo, i 388 ^ 

freeborn, lu 354 Founder of Komaa FoUer^^Id o^ i. 202 205 , ji*379 i». 
demagogism, ii 360 Fulnns Ceatumidas Cn [consul, 543], 

FlaTius.,Cii., 1 48a , u. 172 

— -Hmbtia,C conquers alililet^ili* — Flaecus, Cn [pmetor 542] lu 168 

III 306 Death of in 324 — — .JL s friend of the Gracchi, 

— ai.dmwsup edct for Diesat’sre. in 101, 104 *'123 124 126, 12S, 

form of the cileadar it 655 n 167 

Fleet &« Slantime Affairs — — Q^ [consol, 617, 530 542, 545], 

Flcxmiet i- 78 ii. 168 170, 172, 180 
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FCL fiLA 

Tn\Ti'B9n»iSp:?a,Q.,tgoveraOTm Sp^ua, Galfeys in GatJ it210i» 

S(3] 11 211 Gath ptiu^ta of CjbeTc, ii 403 

ui 120 Gamos Ludi 

— NobiLor 31 fcon«n1, 50*5] eoaqners Ganda, lung of 3J^arct'i&)a, m 162 
the Actolisns, n 277 Pubhdy «i Gtul, south coast (Province of Jfirbo), 
hibits the Xioinan cileudav, u 46T • fcccopiedby the Romans, in 166,172, 

Introduces Greek ait treasnies into * 422 Disturbances danng Scrtpnan 
Pome, II. 479 • tVar, jt 21, 27, 31 Gaul jo Cae«vr3 

Pnlvius ISbbihor, Q Jcocsnl, 601^, in time, it 212, 231 Its bonadane*, 
Celtibenanivar, lit fi it 213 216 Relatioi* to Rome, ir, 

Tunctions, first defined m the ease of 213,216, 230 To the Germans, ir 

seeondaiT offices, e'peciallr the 231 Population, jt 216 Urban 

quae torship, i 320 ^Tlieti in that life, it 2t7 Agriculture and cattle 

of the supreroe magistrates, tad even Weeding it 217, 21p Ccfiumerce 

of the dictator, i 320 • and mva^aetures, ir 219 3nmn'», 

Fmia, 1 466 * art, and science, it 220, 221 Poh 

Fiindt obtains Caente a 369 tical organization, ir 322 Eeligion, 

Funeral ntes, a 238 . h 39o *9® ‘t 325, 344 Annj-, ir 227. 238 

Fnactmeatj of lie Twcleo Tables Cinhzutioa it 229 External roU 

thereon, L 446 Gbdiatonal game* tions, ir 230, 233 Struggles ageisst 
u 411 Orations at, I 478 Burn* Caesar , it 246 254,260,283 Xaia 

mg of the dead, 1 18* tion of.iv 283, 496 lAtin language 

Funus, A., epic poet, ill 460 and eoioa mtrodured, it 285 Colo< 

— Bibaeula* hi , poet, it 319 589 niesin, iv 542, 543 Celtic inscnp* 

— Camnius, H [dictator, 404) i 343 tion m it 214 n Cbmpore Celts and 

— — M [dictator 3oS 364, 365,386 Julius Oie‘ar, C 
387], nis partp'posittca. i 303 Ganlns u. 13 

Founds Temple of Concord t. 305 Gemmu, Alba, i lOS 
Conquers Ten. i 340 Defeats the Gela i 133, ii 14 51 
Gvula at the AUiv ^ 311 A mill Gelbus, L. [cQn<ul, C81], defeated bj 
tary reformer, 1^456 Tasef bache* Sportacus it 80 96 
lor« 1 438. * —•Statius i 384 

^ Phila« ll [consul, (18], agHiD<t Qeli^ king of Sjracife, i. 330 
Numantia, ui. 16 • • Geiw Clan 

• 'a , • Genihias, u 290, 29o 297. 300, 303, 

• 303 

G ABn 1 41, 48, 105, 109 Form of Grjtt3€> f^Agnati 

accurs'gs for i* lOo h Ttcaty Oesucius Cn tribuneofthaplebs.i 2S8 
^ih Pome 1 224 About 870 mem — L. [consul. 392], i 350 
ber of lAtin league, i So? « 3oS Gergoria, iv 273', 273, 274, 276 
Qabinius, A., w 105 497 199^110 Geneam ii 78 « 

ISA 151 153 154, 135 f93, 203 Geraans, origin of the word, tv 223, 
204, 321, 329 434 234 and n First emergence m Po- 

Gades, ii 12 90, 1C4 206, *213, iv man history, in 178 Belatious snth 
389, 513 theCelts ir 233 Relations mth the 

Oaessti 11 7S» Bomau* it 234 hloeem^fts on the 

Gala, 11 156 Phino, iv 234 Settlenlents on the 

Ollsm^ u 76 • left bank of the Rhino, iv 236, i4A 

Galatians ii 258 in 53 In conflict mth Csesar iv 256 

Galba. S-eSnlpicins Geraoiiim ii 125, 137 and n 

Gallaeci it 210, in 16 SobJuedby Geta«, «i. 197 n 
Caesar, iv 212 GUWio. Sec AqUus 
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OJili’nfw J /r. *S-SI * 

~ p^nlf^ con* into la ITtrara, 

L 317. L 361. In 

II 316. 413: XI 410; ir. ;i:>,313 
Ooal. «irUtot7, L ICS 
Ob' t. It* rvla(iT«>ralua tot^rrr.iiL 415, 
413 lJ#prf»‘tM«l It tli» t«»bjuT"* 
of Oaul. IT '.'S3 2tiD(« Ml Ttorta^i 
{■ 174 ^V& hinr* la Omit It 531 

TsVr* (bo 3*^1 il^c* in (ommTmal 

OrilirgT, li. 3S3 

— t'rnam.'DUiBtn>!iiM'llntoIlJilT,| 205 

Co'.'iniitlii, piiUl of, L 50Jf 30^ 317 

Gurp4;<ui, t. 493 

Qnc<;boi iW STmrfoaln^ 

Grarrurnf, ii S13 

OnrotluIiaBT. itat* of n'tofr, Ka** 
l^iwlry, L 19-21 llf'd fne4»nnt>f. 
LSJ. lIbUs^ I.S2. S3. 2(Tal«.Arc* 
LinriUsf obiblas. Traafoa*. I S3, SI 
jamil/, i ?S bUlo-oiTiaiMtioo, L 
25-.*7, n*lipaa.i 27.3J Art.! 29 
Qracni«laiii,i 497. Oneioall^ioOnJiil < 
fur the 5tuit(ioU, i 430 { 

Groivu#, GfAitvt, (troxnt, I 13 141 ( 

Gmin, pnrci «( it 173, 373 "..SS? f 
TnoiininOB, {i. 192. l(«Bre l>ad C 
efr<«t 00 ItAliu Asricoltot^, i. 372. 
273 OMio*r*Teno«i of th* «»!♦, 
1.S7S Iln^iiiMtioof on tb« pninot ] 
rlali^ii 338 IaSpoia.it SIS !>>*• J 
InlatioBi of graio, 11.313. 0»wp^r» I 
Acncultur* , 

Grimmar, LbUd, lii. 443, 471 ; It. 379, 1 1 


nA’4 

of Ortf^}, l no AtMrr: h JwJp 
BoJ K Itpluniar* 1 Atuliin* frt'ta 
AkB^ir..^, 1 137,134 Tlcn «!<> 
nUt« of alninst all IIc}li>oie atocks, 
i 137. 0001*0*1117 in cl7i>4 cua* 

tMKii'm »ith tto r«tbfr«Kintry, 
I 141. Acl-a^n, I''ni48,^Jt>*je •«- 
ll«*Bfn*a IB It\lT, I 141-114 Flight 
foKmnir*^ mth lh« Omk* cTcr lh» 
Adnalir.i 140 Vo*ap«bfli«GritlJ 
to lh« vnt roiit of Italp nonli of 
VcTfiTln*, 1. 147. Coloafca not toI<“ 
ratnl thrM bp the ratiTp*. i 149. 
Slanof tbo Omit viUi tli9 I’boe- 
niriaat ard lbs sntlrrs joinlcg the 
litter (I'r (fi« cowmiad or ths ai*% i. 
ISl-134 I'xcIuiIaI from tiie irmt' 
♦*n tod ibs AtlaalJO, 

L 163 In liovrr Julp, 

«itb iLa SabrllttB «torli, L 331 391. 
Adltcr* to IloiBo in tha naiutiUiilie 
»aT. It 134 

OirvQtd and viitrntr iL 339 
Grenratun. iu 176, iti. 2(2 
Outrdiaokhip, I ICI 
Gulooa, lit 34 143 
Optbiiiis, lu 259, 2C9 


13 ll»w1oi,tii. 168, 169. tT.ai?,220, 

222.237,231, 235^210.241.213,247, 
2V».2Ol,203 273,274.276,280.285 
Ilaliartu*, u,295,20r, 309 
Ilalicaniiuiaa. u.>23. 253 
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I aa Celts 113 Italian tot Dot* a on the Po i 120 130 Com* 
first can ^gn u 112 118 Conflict mcreial connection with Corcjrj and 
ontUoTcno u 114 On tha Tre* Coriatli i 146 Syracusan, j 833 
bia 11 115 S cond campaign u Etnisctn traces at, i 3J6 

118 Battle at the Trasimeno lal-e — m thaAbruzzi l^tia colony, i 303 

II 121 Bcorganization of the Car ITecatfteus lalSl 

thagvnia* infantry after tlie li'egea anas it 260 

model 11 123 Mnfches and con jlcgcsins of Magnesia it 567 * 

flicta of Fabina ii 124 127 Thud UelUnicns i 482 
campagn u 128 Battle at Cannae Helretit ii 196^ ii J74 n 182 
11 128 131 Bonrtb campagn u }89 19'’ it 222 1 opulit on 

141 143 Alliance with Ph lip of of it 217 loTade Gaul it 237, 
Macedonia u 161 Jollowing jeara 238 Befaitodhy Caesar at Bibracte, 
oftbewar ii 164 180 Takes farm ir 24“ Driven back it 242 
turn 11 167 Marches on Borne 11 169 IlelTi ir 37 
Beturns to Africa ii 285 Battle at Helrms Cmlia, C , epic poet, it 589 
Zama ti 186 Baforms the Cartha Ileraea, ii 215 
p n an const tutioa after the second Jleraclca in Italy i 139 363 ii 1C7 
Punic war lu 201 Is compelled by Conquered by Alexander the "Molos 
the Bomone to become an exile ii sian, i. 372 Battle of u 408 409 

20“ Bea dence w th AntiocI us ii MalespeacswithBome i 418 I^a 

253 253 231, 266 26? Death ii tion tnrelat on to Borne i 427,405, 
2S“ u 332 

^eonofGifise it 33 40 •*-MiDoa ii 14 “6 147 

— Monomschus ii Ou — Pootici i ““3 

Kanno tOarthaguuan general 490] ii — » Tiachinia n 264 

34 —on tie Buxine, beseped is Mi 

— TCMlhagituan general 49“] ii 33 thmdatn war it 67 69 146 A 

— [Cuthaginian general 540J i 16o colony of Caesar it 544 

166 Bmcl des ii. 227 233 239 240 

— [Carthag man general 542] u 149 — ofPostus j 484 

151 Be^elilus in 4“3 

— [Carthagimati general 54ij u. jG3 Jferbapura i 1G7 _ 

— Bon of Bomilcar n HercohiDeuin, pos t on of during tl e 

— tho ^eat Ii 85 fiS Samn te wurs i 374 Taken by 

— son 01 Banoibal ir 39 * <D dius iii 251 

Harp players Asiatic female, in Bomo Hercules i 183 

11 409 — or Derakles fable of i 481 

Hasdrubal, » 85 94* • Jlerdoneae it 172 

Hasdnibal son of G sgo ii 156 160 Iferdonius App i 2S7 
163 18“ 184 ^ IJ^redtum garden laud i 194 

— brother of Hannibal li 99 <8 132 Hermaean Promontory battle at u 46' 

145 166 158 163 Marches to Hermes 5ee Mercurins 

Italje i 176 ift I'S • Hermodorusof Cyprus arch tect,n 476 

— brother-inlaw of Hannibal, u 90 Heni ci in all ance with Bomo and 

9“ 94 Xiatium i 113 Jon the £omano 

— son of Hanno it 47 Xcit n league and help to subdue the 

— leader of the patriots m Carthage Aequi and Volsc i 360 P seagainst 

ii “4 General i •‘'ieiteq Hone i 358 Do not r sa nga nst 

— 5f ss D ssa s grandson ui. 2S 32 ^une i 367 Share in the Samnite 

35 37 38 war 1.383 Pos t on towards Bomo, 

Hasmonaei &e Jews i 43s League of the Hemici 
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J 3^0 IM T lual eorntfoo SI sluw of th« two 483 485 ii* 

i frs oitua LaI a r ^Kt* ii. aj" 460 lAler h ston’^l trfttks i u 4'84 

JTerode* Ant iviter it S30 4C8. 4C3 W 6S3 833 

llfroJotu^ talfi of in*ftto<ljti*lb«tarl/ If 1 <!aji kfpt Bsered, i ISI 107 
h >tnry of Ilomo i 402 Iloaitr b s knowlfd';* of luh i 139 

Ilrro-woMh p un Homan H 1"4 Data for dftfnniaing when io Itred 

h * tnowW^o of Ital^ I I83f "'’1 tt • 

lUxvn for BftoJnfiitjlBn ti 454 ITom «<ff farolonfary / ICS 
U do of land s 20 of th« Itoman 1. lU^ Ifonostl J trlut 11. 141 
lOi * « Uoaorary BUmames 5i,313 

JI cmp*nl I raonomoats bocottta fotnmoa i 31S 

II oru I of^jraonse ! 331 IIoDoiir qutst ons of kov (cttUd »• 

— IL of S^Taenso wsr njn nst tho 354 

’MamorUnos >l 31-31 llarwtb Ilof-vl 1. elio nlla"** u 33 Herat i 

Homo ii. 3S Foaee fii oH anoe aod Canat 4 3 

With Romo 3Q PoB t a aflor ITorat as Coelcs {49 

the flnt Pqo e war 63 Condnrt Ilorat db M. [eonan} SOS] 1 SIS 

IB ths Bocond Pub 9 war 1 127 Uonoa u< H [admiral 6Si] t{ '’97 

142 IKvvtiof 1 133 ,> SS’ 

n erofiynius of Cnpfui. { 434 —C Iho orator ir B,91S 66$ $$$ 

— of ^Tn«M«, {i. 133 140 607 

H u«ra (Tl«TOa«) 1 . 138 1 14 ‘^S Hofilu SlasciASB X. [rossol, 531] 

48 DattUat,! 331 1 0 il '’97 

H nilro [Cartha^kOian ^acral 859] — — C rrosn) 617] { 14 89 

J 25 — — L. [roBinl COOj > 84 

— rCarthsgiQtaa g<a«ra1 503] » 49 — -ToholujC [praBtor 647] u* 176 

— [Carthago an eoaent, 512] 1. 147 — Tnlla. > 4 9 

148 Hos Of epcpoct, 11 459 

— PhaBjra* caTalry-gtneral at Car* IIoof*<arob lectnr* Gnoco-Dalian u 

tha"^ i S'* Qo*a orer to tha Ro* 23 Oldest Italian, j. 23 '*43 Reri^ 
mans 11. 33 Iat<miDiu478 

n ppo Diarrhjtof U. 54 • Hooso-fntber among tha Romans, 2 59 

— He^as »«. JO r Cfi Pewepof 61 €4 

H ppocintes il 147 148 Don<chold yitnirals 1 61 63 u 408 

irppoTioin 1 138 363 — . government *i»rep freedra*a and 

Ilrpmi 123 134 17" • clents.1 543 

Hirtole ns Ii. 1 ootonant of ^eitonns IIoa*e-iearching fasrr rf f m 1.167 
T 19 21 27 29 Homan tacriflceitn liatiom no proof 

^wfn iutnonei u 21** of i ICO In Itom*- i • 8 m 433 

Histoneal compos tion ts ngs In Gaol it 230 

IS the rerorda of the pontifical cd njtkms 148 

Jege t 179 4 7*-191 Part (reared Hpmsata HiegofJodaea ir 133 137 
metnea-ly by >amof and Enmns 151 f. 

1 459 and n In prose. Lot ui the t e 

Greek Lin^nage byQ FahasPi tor 

and S' Scip o u 469 The cddeat ’TAP'kGIAkS language of and affin tr 
Lain prose written byCato j 460 1 withtheGreeks i lo 11 Theoldest 

Character of the earliest hiaton immifrants 1^0 Italy 11 JIa n 
cal compos turns I **"0 Ji- 460 lamed their gronnd a Apulia against 
46" CouTent onal pnm tiTB h sUny theSamn es u 1"2 
er)i»in of the Bomia new of rt s Tassos u 2"3 
479-481 Ofthe Greeknew j 481 Ibenaa, 11 206 
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Iberians in G^rgia, jr 123 

Idus, i 219, ' 

Ilerda it 3S4-SS7 

UiaB®, the senate intercedes for them 
S9 of kindred lineage,! 481 Become 
free ii 276 

Dliturgi, 1^ 145 

Illyrians piratical erjeditions of the 
mlers of Scodra ii 73 Subdued 
by the Homans, ii 73 74, 127 In 
the Hannibalie war take part with 
Borne against Macedonii ii 163 
Taxation of by Borne, 11 303 Com 
■pare Genthins 

Ulynenro eubjugation of the Dilma 
tuns in, ui 171 172 A Boman 
province iu 172 TVar there in 
Caesars tune, ir 289 Boman apecn 
latora to, ui SQ Boman tasatum of, 
IT 496 

Ilm u l20oAethalia 
Zmngea of the gods foreign to the 
earliest Boman worship i 183 246 
217 Varro phccs their introdoctioo 
after 176 VC I 247 n I 

Imbros ji 24S 

Imperator, neasing of word it 468 fl 
470 471 

Impcnom, i 67 Only divisible tern 
lonallT sot fusctonAlly and thus 
es<catiallr altrsys nt once miLlory 
and jurisdiction'll i ‘’97* ' 

Imports Italian, in 409 
Inccndarism i 169 • • 

Indig tare i. 173 • • 

Indo GA-m inc ongfAil ccatMf i 32 
Language i 14 16 Cuhure pastoral 
1 fo house building boats w th ours 
clianots Nothing cooking and salt 
mg working in metals *K»ljticel 
religious and scientific fundamental 
ideas 1 16-2' Pleasuring undYnm 
benng t 214 • 

Inh nlnnee, Ivw erf alltqnalW entitled 
reccicd c<tual shares thf widow 
taking a tbilds p4«l, i 164 Cem 
ptfce 1\ ills 

— Ux on w 3S3 Abobihed \ i 305 
Jntuna, damage to body or property i 
160 

Insubrcs, i 338 3tC ii 76 80 81, 
69 IOC, 113. ISt 191, 195, 197 


ITA 

Ins^ta 1 257 n 

Interamna on the Lins Latin colony, t 
360 391 

— on thg Nar city chronicle of, i 478 
Intercalary sj stem, 1 219 
Intercatia ii^207 

Interest ong nally 10 per cent for a 

• year of tea months, i 163 ny291 

• lAm regnlating lu 258 2C7 it 526 
Interrex, i 68 After abolition of the 

monarchy i 287 * 

' Intibili U 145 

Ionian gulf older name of the Adnatia 
sea, 1 137 

— sea, ongm of the name i 137 

Iron workess in, not known at Borne 
tiUHte 1 202 
Isaro battle on the iii 169 
Isiunaas, subdued, ir 44 BetoU, it. 
63 

Isis TroT'-hip of, UI 438 it 661 
I«*a. I. 332, u 73 74 n 
Islhiman games udmiseioa of Bomau 
to iL 76 
letria in 171 

Istrian* ii 76 8^ 199 238 347 
Italiu(Corfintua) an 238 851 
itahea 111 4 

Italy Its physical conformation and 
choxaeur i 4-6 Union under the 
Kading of Borne i 436-412 On< 
gtnal restneted unport of the name, 
♦ 142 Transference of the name to 
the temtory fronWbe Sicil an Straits 
to the Ames and Aesis, i 410 
•Denoted after the acquisition of S cily 
the continental temtoty administered 
by the consuls from the Sicilian 
Straits to the Alps, ii 67, fS n 
Bow far this geographical d stinc 
ton becomes a political one, ii 71 
72 Isorthern Italy separated and 
constituted a spcctof proiince Gallia 
Ciralpino, II 71 « The possessions 
on the cast coast of the Adr atic in- 
cluded 11 72 Italian communities 
btjend Italy Anminunj ii 62 
llc«'=ana. 11 62 l*ra-.lirallybonnlp«l 
by the Bo III CJ8 Legal bonnJaiy 
of thauged by Sulla lo Ihe Ilobieo , 
and all Italians made Boman eiiuens, 
!U 567 horth Italy » Gallia Cisal- 
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IKSEX, 


p J S68 Aorth Italy 
TT lilfaly IT 5il Celts, Trans 

Itfilj ns TO grated into tie pen nrala 
f-nm the north, i. ll 33 litdo43er 
mac e s 0 ^ I 10 13 Jangnageof 
L 12 13 The near cflia ty Tnlh 
tbw Greeks 1 13 Contra«t to thV 
Greeks a family state rel ffton and*] 
02^1 Al-tist e endoTinents 


of 


Italns laws of 1 . ”1 oq 


I JaDBoen 

Janas 1 173 Elffigyof 1 493 
Japjde? 170 
Jews D Alraaednt, IT 431 In Borne 


4SS 


• 6 ( 1 " 


Jnbn. ko; of 'Sam die it 3 0 391 
392, 418 4"1 431 417 
Jud ea noder the JIaerahees lu. 61 
IT 46 132 133 Subdaed by Potn 

r oa IT 137 133 Plaeedaader (s 
gh priests ir 136 Berolts noder 
Aietobnlas ir tSl Ueanly taxed 
^ Bone IT 161 Its cosdiuoa in 
daesars state, ir 633 
Jed es Carthagin an 1 16 17 
J tltCff — conm/es i 237 
jW c » ifecemv r i "31 
J d c um I ff t ffluei and jaad wipfho 
eoni net r 2Crn. 

Jugcrum L 216 n 

Je’TOTtha at ISumant a, 1 17 14J 

Jugurlh ne war 1 1. 146-161 Pot 
todeiith n Rome IC" 

Jula Oiesarsdaegfater ir "OJ Death 


of I' 


311 


Jal framAtba 103 ramlyshnne 
at Bor Use 1. 109 

Jel us C eaar C cand date forthe con 
•nisi p n 6B7 1 "60 32" 

— _ _ lijs clsrseter it 15 17 


. . s coaduct after Sallae den h 
an I doriB'’ I/y loV rerolt, it 23 
Supports the i lot an law ir 3,* 
R-rres a 31 thradate war it 63 
rno"^ Julian pan saBStotBal r 90 
‘‘upi'orte the Iax Gabma. it 106 


JTs gladiatonjl gam^ it 111 15“ 
Tont^ex Maxmue tc ICO 1B6 
Conspires enth Catil oe it 165 1 9 
18 Aji opponent of Pompe us it 
183 Praetor it 191 192 His 
« e IT 196 Governor n Spain it 
106 21121" All edw ftPompc os 
sndCrassns it 198 Consal it 199 
G oreroor of the two Gauls, t 203 
367 Conficts with the Gauls it 
"3S-2S3 <St>«^sfh8 Pi ne ir 25G 
levades Br ta n t 25 2C0 Hlaltcs 
Oecl a Boman pros nee it 283 At 
Lnca IT 807 Asks for the hand of 
Pompe ns daughter ir 341 Difier* 
cnees between him and Pompe os 
IT 347 348 853 35( BeeaHed 
IT 355 H s nltimatum it 2 6 
Cro*ses the Bub eon r 361 H s 
army it 363 367 Conaners Italy 
IT 373-876 Begulates Italy it 
378-33" Span shcampa <ra ir 883- 
890 Takes Mass I a, it 890 PUa 
of h s campa in> n t Poape a* 
IT 403 Luds id Greece ir 404 
Operntons round Diiihaeh am :» 
404 411 InTlicsraly it 411 Battle 
of PKimlns it 413-418 Parraes 
Pompe asloBgjpt IT 423 Pegnlates 
Egypt IT 425 Egypt an campa gn, 
IT 427—431 Cooanew Pharnaees ir 
43" Goesto AAien. IT «r Z5i( fe 
ofThapsos IT 444 44S Usatltude 
IdVards tin old part es it 430 The 
new aon’C’chj'tskes leg^l shape it 
467 Bega-atfs the ^tate It 47o 
486 Beor-anizes the army ir 487 
400 Bega ates the fiesnees it 494 
Regnla^s econem e rehVons t 602 
et eej *' Attaii"^s the pronncc« 5r 
657 et I g Pos t on towards the 
J/ifS,,iT 638. Towards IIeIJ<aiiaaj 
It 5J0 Lot B MS the pnmnees it 
641 CecEus of tKe Bmp re ^ 617 
Pel giin of the Bmp re it 619 
Iaw of the Bmp re it 3i9 653 
Oonige T 653 Peformi Ihecalcn 
dsT IT 655 ITs Memo rs ir CU4 
H s orth'v'rat'ky t 8 0 
ll ns Caesar L. [consul 664] in the 
^alwar inStO "16 "48, "W 
622,447 


Jnl 
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Jolio*Caem^’it- lloTOantnTojrtolle 

JoTijns 15mo*, Dec. Jcoosal, GI63 
18 127 177 

— — — JcotitoI. 677] iT 8 

— • — — Cae^ra lieutenant, ir 551, 
G89 

__ ^ patMUippus Ij., jr*nan frae u» 1 
m iVe S<>ciil trar in 332,339 j 

— — M Ipleleim tribune), II 025 

— — - Jilnnan offieer lu 344 

— — Irffirtus hratetiant, it 25 1 

rennns "M [praetor 6281 iti 106 
Puljua L. leon«l 60 I) il 51 

Pen M [^c'ator 338] i» 142 

— Silanu«, ^ [propraetor, 311] 11 : 

160. 163 I 

— — — [consul CIS], defeated bylho 
Cimbn tu 182 

Jupiter Capitalinn* 1. 118 Tliscutao 
OD the Capitol, i 401 Temploof, ) 
47S 

~-Iativi«. 1 41 

Jot gprodence ndimentJ of 1 17S) te 
616,11 4C9 111 474 Politicul 
tion ofjunsta ir 3 

Jury courts transfeerod by C Gracebua 
from the SeoUe to tbe Eqmtes iii. 
110 136 216 220 Frorasition to 
twtoto the right to the ^oite ui 
221 Plantiin lair in 217 Jle 
stored by Sulla to tbo Senate, in 
SSO, 371 Attempt to repeal this 
altcntion, ir 89 inxejeourtsender 
Aurelian lav ir, •Buitctraents 
of Pempeius, nr <<2^ 0/ Caesar, 
IT 482 48? 

Ju) t 167 /us andtiafinamaepaiated 
1 2oJ-2Gl j 

— 9en{iH77»,» 166 it 5<)0 • 

— - iffwyinwin, hereditary liistinetior con 
nected snth the obt 1 n ng of a Mirule 
office 1.298, 299 11 316 * 
JuTentius, praetoj, against the P>endo. 
PhaSp lu 42 • 


T7-ALX1SDAP. i 219 
l\ Kid" mcKlelledo)} the father oflho 
household 1 66 67 Eepreeents the 
comiauiuty before thegods andfbreign 
countries, i 67 His command r-*- 


t m 

LAS 

nyled 5 67 Hisjuns-l ctiou i C7 C3 
iviDgif irrcspoanble.iDismu'hnstlio 
eupeeme judge catintA bo aroused i\t 
Lisnv^lir i 233 I/mler of the 
nrmy, 1 67, 70 Pele-stion of b s 
ftiilhontyr I cs Ini ga a, I CD 
limit itmn* of the regal power i 70 
• Jlitiages the tlnanees 1 80 JsJgc 

1 157 Chmge of the esislin'* 1 
order possible onlyby eo.operition^of 
tli« king an I llie burgesses j 70 
AbotiUon of the teanra foe life an I 
introdu t on of the coosuhte i 251.. 

2 >7 \ of tlie I oign os aerer to 

enlure nhing 1 2o1 236 Smlir 
changes o{eoDslitntion m the Itiilian 
andOreeVcocnaianiues, i iel,23S 


L ATtrO Ftbius 

lAberios, composer of snmes, ir. 
436 n., 38V 

lAbiCi 1 41 )69 Assignutions nt, 
I 302 About 3*0 a member of 
Latin lea'me 1 337 n, 338 hot a 
colony, I 338 » 

lAbtenns T it 238 25t, 23t 861 
Libotirers from w thont employed ut 
agncsUuro ii. 367 

Lnr^semoniaos u 2'>0, 235, 2o9, 231 
Lade island of u 227 
Laelnis C [tonsul 661], it. 160 
— •! nenis Aomo n 32o 
— Sapiens C [coijenl, 640], in. 38, 
87 Do 96 

I^ennns See Valerius 
Liinia,ii 264 

Lampoons and incantations forbidden, 

• 474 

Lnmpsams u 223 227 255 260,292 
Land division of at the time of the 
SerTian reform one half of Ian I 
holders hanug an entire b de the 
other half } ^ ^ and ^ respeetively, 
i 95 andn Ihegteater landholders, 
I 97 109 200 

— distribution of by the Gi^cehi, 111 
DOefirj Di<tributioa project^ by 
Drusus 111 222 ei tea A<>s gnation 
of to Sulla 8 sold era 1 1 856 A^sg 
nation of byPompeius to his soldiers 
after the Spanieh var, it 93 Assig 



INDEX. 
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i-vr 

only 50 rct^lrtl to roto i 33S Lilt 
of tbo tooti* brloQgin^ to It, i 35? n 
]>olAtion of tho commoaitiM for 
aislitil with Latm nghta nf^cr 370 kj 
tho mthilnwal of the co7n»ifrcnf»i et 
conuiium with the other XAtm com 
TOBOitxe^t 330 Scja.nta lea^MOf 
particular groups forhidjen i 359 
llttnoltUing of tho munitiral conati- 
tuuoD after the pattern of that of 
Home, 1 360 Exaiperation agatnit 
Home, 1 360 lUroIt after eubjugi 
tiQD of Capua, I 307 7ha leogoa 
politically dia'olretl and coarerted 
into a rclgious fistal aaiociation 
i 303 In hen of It, treatiei between 
Home and the several coomuniliee 
their isolation earned out, i 363 
Position during Uie w^r with P/rrhue 
I 410 412 Position after the 

Pytriiicwar, inferior rights of An 
mitium anil the other Latin comma 
nities founded thereafter,! 432— (34 
Adnviaaion of the I^at ns to tho senate 
durms the lUnnibalio war refused 
ti 13ft Increased oppression after 
the llannihalio war ii 33“ 333 
lUstnction of ftoedom of moeem^nt 
also as totho older Intin eommumties 
\ 329 Chmpere Colonise LAtinao 
Lotinising See Isinpinge LntiB 
_ of Italy, 1 441 465 tt 10 Of 
the country between the Alps and 
thePo.u 194 195 • * 

Xist nn* name occuls even m the 
Theogray ok IIcsiol? i *1 47 V 
Lotiuro physical chancter and esrliert 
bound ines i 33 34 Lstended on 
ginally by4he founcT ng of lyw Latio 
communities aftC’Tmsds gcognphi 
rally fixed i 359 ^ 

Xaurentum, i 41 !□ the aAnciue 

league 1 3S9 About 370 member 
of lotm league* I 357 n 3^8 Ad 
hercs to Honie, i S07 
1 /ins s 141 Occupied by the Iacs 
mans i 361 

Lautumiae origin of the word i 167 
I,arema, i 172 ♦ 

l^ann mn i *-il fiJouiA. h",*}. 'nn.'iAM 
of Latin league i 357 b Trojan 
Penates there i. 483 


LEO 

Ltm Hom-tn, aime as in Lntitin, i 109 
Iren in its oldest form known to ns, 
of compiratirely modem character, 
i 167r No symbols therein, f 167. 
168 IHumaio basis of, in the state, 
I 168 It« inbsequeat development 
^nnder Onek Snflntnce, ! 417, 4(S 
^ Codified. I 4(8 485 Begintingi 
I of a regular nimiaislmtion of law 
intho mnnieipisnnd Clinics i 43i 
449,11 342 45^ Mihlafrlaw i 4l( 
— its rodifiention protected ly Carsar 
IT 551 • Ho^tahhshment of the 
regal jurisdiction by Caesar, ir 482, 
483 AppenU iv 494 In the mum 
cipu. 111 %76 377. IV 5(5 Con. 
pore Jarr Courts, QcirstionM 
Leases in Italy not nsual, ii 363 
Legal style trcbntcal, t 486 
Lrijatt te>nonis pro fra/lore, iv 4^8 
X^otio liien, IT 532 n 
Lam/us, t. 260 

A-a/ia <f« repefundts ui 116* 
Jppulfia iii 20S 

— <f« iBfiKstate i« 186 » 200 fi 
Appiltta frvmenlarta in 20$ iv 

89 

Aarefto on the compos ticm of tbo 
jur5.<ouiis IV 05 
JDaeiut, il 213 

Cnrnlta, ahohuon of Ilalinn tolls, Iv 
• 195 , 

Canulrta i 297 * 

CbssKj (iffrarta i 233 
*~lebellttna in 73 87 
CfaudMt, n 377 3S6 
Cbmelta d« edietta praeioniii iv 550 
Comthae &« Cornelias Sulla, L 
Honutra de taeerdotus in 204 Set 
aside by SuUa. iv 363 
i^a5ia (Zsy)7a^anM iv 78 
Ftamnja agrarut ii 363 
jPVIwa d« ciiatate wens Awrfa in 121 
frodinta 111 73 iv 104 
Hortentui, 1 . 307 316 318 » 

Icti a as to the right of the tribunes 
to assemble the people i 283 

— as to the Aventine i 289 

givitig Ti^ifts xo the Ita 
lijins 1 1 2t8 

— opruria of Caesar iv 200 201, 2o2 
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€54 


INDEX 


ISO t 


Lie 


Itoes 

Ju! aj I at. Stf Jul 
Ju ita de ptrf^in s l i 
era (in the elect oi 
253 


js Cttc'ar C 
IQC 

I of {nett* ir 


Z crnia ^ucia agn ntlenForrat on of 
UTge's nphi* ii "ai C 

re nia' &ii at t 304 309 45? m , 
Z»rrae (of the elder Dnisns) ui l‘‘o 
132 * ^ 

(o' the yooBstr Drc*tis) i 2^“- 


"U fc / a e^arut i 302* 

Va nia 1.307 
^femll^a it 109 
V eadtntilalf i ‘**1 
Cttana/rKTu titerie it "S « 

Ofidn a 1 . 3U7 

(Mn a i. n i u SCO 

Ifaat « tvdie <en« (♦) « **43 

— FvTtna de tintate 1 1 "IS “oS 
319 • 

r<x(la i 312 

ru>ta M to the pre«cTih<d tr 35 
Tompeiade^td et f > 243 

ruUla[c{S8i] i 28'’ 

— (of 415] ! 307 316 
rrffiae i 485 

iaeratae, ns to apporetnent of the 
plcheikabilmnetoodsedde* t 2S0 
finKjmmiafnn riftp-ia it *’3 « 
Sem/Tcn at i 90 93 lO** ^ ^ 
^einpnmin! Grseches 
Srrt Ita. jr 1 f> 

^t/picTOT "OO 

Jjaesst mpluar at iu 417 OfCae^ 
IT 5'’“’ 

ief-tHar at (Gah e a, Cats a Pap n-i) 

Tem/ a Casa afntmin ar a it "Sn 
T ml Ita 1 289 
TJuma egnrta ii 134 n 
lit a at/rana lu 217 
2 alerta de ptetwafia^t j 2 59 

— on'olb’ed ctatorea p,ui 346 35 
2 alenat horaltat l 254 n. 294 29i> 

31G 

legion "pha angi e i 78 4 j 3 On*in 
of the nan polar legion i 433 
3Ian polar amBCeloent UO taUd 
I^hua I 413 pTded into to* 


Lt^saelto taeramenla 1.80 163 Sa 
eramentum ra sed, i 455^ Per manus 
tnjectonem i 163 Aeltan s pnb- 
1 cly proinalgated byZp CLiudin* 1. 

48 » 

Legiibtioo by decree of the eomintin fy 

t 83 Icquired p-acticdlly hr the 
senate i 3 5 
Letnnoa it ■>4S,2'7 309 
l^etaitres i 172 

length, meastires of engin of J ‘’IS 
Early uttroducuon of the doodecmial 
eyatem 1 214 *’15 Ailenrar^ under 
GreelL isfloenee the foot d r ded into 
four handbreadths and aixteen finger* 

LfTki 4fh« I 2la 216 
Lentnlo* iK^Corneljos 
Leomini 1 13S, u. 14’' Doiratn 0' 

I 149 S 9 

Lepdua Sre Armihoi 
Leptu msisa >1 10 ,(/a 

— minor t 1 0 
LeoeBM n ‘*43 545 309 

£tf prunarGy aigRemcBt 1 82 

— MJMtdK/UIW L SCS 

— iflterrsl betTeentheiotnduet 00 and 
fisasiBgof ut '’IS 

lAberfaUtr > 188 

Libra, etymolfwjp 1 “IS Ilm on of 
I ‘’15 Be atiott to S eil^ tn ca, 
1.540 

L boroae 1 73 

L(^oi earl est enlmre in, 11 IL 
Poa tion Jowa^ Cart’-V-e ii ll 
L byphoen ciao*^ 9 and n , * 
lac n tts'CalAs C., ir tl9 oS9 

— Cra^a M hia character it 13 14 
takes jeirt in the 'tocial war 1 1. 

S3\ 30- Xn *l«tl3'«emle Trar 
IT 8 83 Ml e<l mlh Pom 

Jfoa, IT 93 9 q 8S Joss the 
denMLmts agsuusPompe ns ir 16 
In the coasjiirjeyjif Catiline, it 165 
At Ifica, IT SO"* Goes V9 Syrw, 

IT 3^8 Defeat and surrender at 
Carrhae it 334 3’0 Pultodes'ht 
IT 357 IGs wealth it 511 lu 
flnencs thencs arisice it 516 

Iiein os Crsssof L, [eonjnl £ 9] 'fx* 
araierit.176 *’06 •’*1 "‘’4 * • 

T>7 44’ 414 4,8 

— — JIac anus P (consul 6‘’5] 
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X««itna,Ll81 • 

I,TJceres,i 41,45 

Lucena u 121, 125, 128, 131 143,163 
Besieged by tbe SamnitM, ) 87o. 
Occupied by the SamniUa after tbe 
Caudme TicWry, i 378 T^en W 
t]}e Komaiu, l 378 laitui colony/^ 
380 e 

Xucilius, C , III 4G0, 477 
Lucretius Ca-us, T «ir 559 583 5St 

— C [admiral. 583], u 296. 297, 298 

— Ofella, Q., joins Sulla, ui 331, 337, 

348 378 • 

Ztidi, increase of, n 345, 346 4)1,418 
PronuciaU burdened for tbeir ooet, 

II 333 Bistineuon of tbe teoato- 
Tial places ii 321 

— Jpo/linerf, It 345 411 
^(UtaUt II 345 346,411 

— Ji7cralra,u 346, 411 
enonmi, i 472 » 

— JlfwcftniM u 346,411 

— putei, u. 346 411 

— i’omaat, ongtoal nstua of, t 235 

Probably modelled after tbe Olympic 
fistiral, t 237 Cbuaged from com 
petitions of iba bucMses to competi* 
UOfls of profe«iooaI riders and prize* 
fighters, > 239 A day added after 
tbe expulsion of tbe kings, i. 274 
I^t for fon/ days, I 472 For six 
days II 410 Pronded by^thc 
cnrulo aediles.ji 306 'SaleofVci 
entes,' 1 340 Introductioo of dra 
mstio' representations, i 473 Cost 
of the fesUTul, 1 473 Palmtauiules 
distributed at l 468 I 

— in Caes.ai’e time, le 500 i 

in SnlJas time, ni 415 

— Greek, in 415 , it 619 
Ludt, ludicmlt, I 229 
Lugvdunun ctinmiOrBin IT 36 213 
Luna, biirge*S"Colony, n 199, 333, 

351 

Lupercal i 52 Lnperci. Lupercabs, 
1. 47, *55 n , 87. 89 
Lnsitanians, 31 209-211 
Lnsicamiui imr in 4 BaodiCb in 

III 19 JleToU, lu 217. Subdned 
by Caesar, it 212 

Lutatias Catulus. C [consul, 5)2], U 
5o, 5G 


ITAO 

Lutatins CatnTus 0. [Aii|ul. 552j, iiL 
192, 241, 322 Poet, lu 459 n . 454 

[consul, 6701 it 8, 25, 26. 

27, 108, 110, 155 ICO, 179, ISS, 
191 

Lyaoua, 1.188 

Lycaoma, ii 273. 275 

Lycia, u 275 S06 

Lycian cities, league of, ir. 38, 44 

Lyeiseus, ii 294, 310 

Lyeophron, ir 564 

Lyeortas u 280 

Lydia. It. 210 275 

Lynceatis, ii 237, 238 

Lyra, i. 235 and n 

Lyaimacbia, it 2.’0, 234, 240, 25C, 269, 
275 


M accabees see jodnea 

2lMedoeiB,laodnndpeopIe. u. 214, 
215 Claims to eonttacs the uni* 
Terul empire of Alexander, ii SI 7. 
lu relation to Poms ii 72,99, 101 
BetcnptiOD of the country before tbs 
beginmsg of tbe tbird war with 
Rome, II 288, 289 Broken up into 
foureonfedenaes, II 302 Texes 
II 303 Becomes a piOTinec, ill 40- 
42. 173 la tbe Sertorian times in 
33* in Ceesars tune it 290 Cb«- 
jurr* Perseus and Philtppus 
Machsres blitbrailutes, ir 47. 

60,121 427 s 

Alacbantdas gf Sparta, lu 154,*222 
Itladytns, u 256 * 

Uneeenas i 242 
Alaelios, Sp , l $01 
Alsenin^ C [consul, 410} J 368 
AlagiQ 1 158 Incantations i 230 
Af(^-uter eyuitvTa t 255 #1, 263 No 
ong^mting out of the tnbuni eelemm 
I 78 R Plebeiafs ebgibic, i 306 
- pojfolv, 1 . 66, 202 Compile Dic- 
tator 

Alagietrates, not paid, ii 384 Cannot 
be impearbed during tenure of office, 

II 339 Edvts while in office, 
equiraleut to law, i 268 blili- 
taiy authority distinguiebed from tbe 
eiTi^ after eiputsioo of the tings L 
268 Oeserm and army os suvb 



IKDES. 


HAR 


C57 


might not eyter the city, i 2C9 De- 
puty magRtrates {pro nagatratu, 
pro consult, pro praetore, pro jKae- 
store) admissible only in miUtary, not I 
in cinl government i Deputies | 
appointed by senate, i 32" Order , 
of succeiRion, Lmit« of age, intervals , 
prescribeii by law, 321 , U 321 I 
Decline of the magistracy, ii 32S 
Sulla 8 regulations as to qualifica 
tion, in 303-360, 135 CaeBSiare- 
gulatious, IV 531 Establishment 
of governorships in the provinces iv 
101 321, 330 179 

Mugius L commander >n hlithradatic 
war. IV 62, 60 

Jlagncsis 11 2JS 260 262 275, 278, 
281 Battle of it 270 272 
Jlago conqueia at Keomon, tu H His 
booh on agncuUute, n 10 Uis 
family, ii 16 
— the Samnite ii 95 
SIuOiHaoaibalsbrother.n 90 116 120 
fights 10 Spam agnioat theSbipios 
11 167,180 163,161 Landiogand 
straggle in Italy, 11 I'd, ISl Called 
to Africa n 181 

^awstatm popuU liomant comtUrcon 
eervnrt, i 430 n. 
hlalaco, It 206 

Mallius hlasimns C [consul • 649J 
defeated by the Ilelvetii, iii 154 
hlamertines See Messana • 

hlamilius Lmietanua {i [^eb tril^e 
• 645],Jii 162 » » . 

Jhimnrios, thc^armourer i, 202 
Jlaniurra of Formiae, Caesar’s favonnto 
IV S2l n ^ 

Afancywtw, belongs not merely to Ro* 
man but generally to Latm law 
I 166 Is purchase with uoms^iate 
and simultaneous delivery ftid pay* 
mmt I 1G2 Thus originally not a 
fomibl act, i 166 Refers cnguuUly 
to moveables i 162 194 Re 

arranged for Agncnltural property m 
consequcnco of liie Servian regulatioii 
cf freehold rclatioq® i 102 n The 
other objects of property excloded 
jCnim vnaai^Mtio liV a subsrguent 
tnisond rstandini: i ID-n Oblige 
tory conscquenci-s of, I 163 


I 

1 174 

llIamUas,& [pleb tribune, 683] tv 109 
—TS^ conducts siege of CarUiage by 
land, iS 32 et eeq 

Maoipnlar organization See Legion 
Maoliiu, C , 'A Catilinanan, iv I73 
-®- Capitolmus M , saves the cnoital, 
• 1 343 Condcmuedri 303 

— Impcnixus Torquatos, T. rconsul, 

414] I 366 n. 367 • 

— Torqaatua, T [praetor, 639], u. 
145 

— Volso, C« [consul, 56o] ii 273 

L [consul, 49S], in 42 

Mannmissto^ foreign to the old law, 

I 164 By testament, action, or 
census, 1 165 Froedmen among the 
chents 1 65 Tix on manunussioos, 
i 311, 463 Fceedmeti in the«iHi<{« 
inhula restneted to the four urban 
tribes,! 316,462 Deprived of the 
suffrage in the eomitia tmivnata, 

I 317 Their economic relation tu 
the manumitler, 1 462 Increasing 
imponaoee of 11 864 Share in 
military service i 339 , 11 353, and 
IS thesufirage, 11 853 Inthereform 
of the centunrs, eqnaUaed with the 
freeborn, 11 . 3o3 354 This equali 
zatioo cancelled BgaiabyC fiaminius, 

II 354 

hl^lsa.! 130 Etmsevn 1 846 
Manus iniectio £b(Legi 8 acUones 
hlarblebeginstobe used fbr building in 
476 Nomidian and Canara, iv 616 
hAtucUas See Claudius 
hlarcms Ancus 1 479 

— C [officer in Spain 614] 11 157,161 

— Cen*onnus, C , Ws eg«s Carthage 

III 23 32 

— Gonolanu" C., j 2S7 

— Figulus C [consul, 698] 11 172 

— Philippas Q. [consul, 5CS, 585] 11 
291. 293 307 

L [consul 6C3] ill 150, 221 

221 325 332 343 iv 8 21 25 27 

— Pei Q. [consul CSC] iv 63 72 

— Rutilus C [dictator 393] i 318 

— — — [consul 444] 1 383 
MarrofTuuuii jr 232 

himtime nlTiirs Romes ongionl mari- 
time imporUneo, 1 . 49, 61 ) I lunder- 
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»TAn 1 jrtJi 

jDj of the La'in coasts Ly 2Lif5, oUest cbicf godVj^ tia Italian 

j 42fl Thcia Mznmerfe limited bmsc's-wminunitj. *• 5>>» 172 Qai- 
tha treaties with Carthice und notis.i. 56n^ 171 
Tnreotum, i. 42D roman fortificft* 3Isr»hes, draining o*. n 101 
tion of the coast, i 427. Gradnal Ilarsians. j 123, 3S0 Ofishoota of the 
decline of the Uoman’flcct, t 4Ji Urabmns, i 12 Taie part in the 

M 'otts to wviTe it. 1, 427, 42S 42C SUmaitewar.i 37S,3S3,5Wt In the 

eeta m f!r«t Punie war, is 37-3Sr Social war, iil 234 fl 
49, 6 i, SO, 60 Tlie RomAn fleet 2fA«Iis oq the stag^ |i 43S 
inflected, ^11 404., Refitted, ir 434 Vassaat/JiaBS u 3fi3 204 
In the Swsal war, farmed with the hlassiliafoonded, i ]52,I53 154 TLTan* 
help of the manluee cities of Asia lime power of, t. 42o Relations to 
3tIicor 111 240 CiMn/>ar»5*ir8ey Sail- Rome.i 430, ii 20$ Itsccnflicfswith 
mgahips, IT 213, 2J0, 253 Carthsge.nlS ItAposiuoniB'econd 

hlanus C,hi5 ehancter^nsd career, ronie war, ii 103, 104, 132 Itsmiot, 
III 106 Political posiiiaD,iii IDS il38] Sohseqneot history in 166. 

Coinporedw>thPomp«ins,ir II His »t 27, 214, 215, 353, 354, 380, 

relationship with Oie*-ir, ir 16 In 330 

the Jogurtune war m 153 ft sfg 3£%«siiiis<a, character of, u 204, 201 

CoBsnL ui 158 In Teutonic war. Takes part in second Panic war 

ui. 189 In Cimhne war, III 133 il 156, >57, 161, ]93. 184, 188 157 

III* mJjtvT re'ortna. Ill lOo 183, Hi* eondoct after 4«ondPunic war, 

119,204 Political projects in 204 ii 200,201.202 203 20o, 263 310, 

Por the sixth time conml, in 208 in 22-26,33-34^140 

Folitieally annihilated, ui 216 Id hlassira in. ]50 

Soci d war, lu. 237. 241, 245 et *e^ hlassriiast u. 1 S3, 264 

Discontented, in 2o7 hemioat^ MostaBahsl, i l 33, 145 

camtainder ia*ehief against hliihra* ^Astnnia.] 1S2 

date*. 111 263 Driren frecn Rome ifattr tno^a, lu 437, it 561 In 

by Sulla, HI 26o Reton*, in. 318 Rome, ii 403 

H.18 reign of terror. Ill 322 Serenth J/arerlt,Cimbn&weai»n,Hi l“9 

Time coosnl, in S'*! Death, in. agi hIabn^ C.antLor of* ewteiy he«k, 

Rehabilitotioni^his nemorr, IT ici im6I5 

the younger ui SSo 336,341 3Lii7TetaDia «ii 161 l57 159, 160,162. 

— Gratidiairas 31., adopted nephew of and 34\ S*i , i^ 433, 499 
Dlanss 111 352 • Jlaiin, ti 204 * 

3Jarl nsed in O*ol ir 263 hlantani or Jfa^es li- 7 

ai-itonea, II 231,269 30) Mulama,! 133 w » , 

hfiTTfage, religions aad cinl msmi-e, 31rdia, ii«253 Pal'eJf «w fo le con- 
I 60 ». 92 ilantil power i 25 qoeird by Pompeins, ir 140 
The ccnnection without manes «d — >r 4o 

mitud in lien o' mama-'e i 4is hledicu^ lo Dome ii. *66 
Kotweenpatncian«anilrlcl/cntnscoJl, hlediolannm, i. 33S,«i’ 82 
I 267, 291 Jfetween iwtnciana and 3 Iedileil%iieaii,iUa)gnifi«inceiiiincicnt 

J labeians declared ralid by the Cami histcrj, u 3 

:ian 1^, 1 297 Between mtneuns Jfei/ix falieue I 255 
and plebeians how regarded in arts. irednl!ja,i 103 
Uicratic circles, I 307,303. Rebus Jd^mlopohs, ■> 2J2, 2S9, ir 146 

Uo36fii4(i7 CeliKiTC&nddiTotcF* 3I»ci'rmens deferoda in- t* 

lactesse, 11 4p9 In Soli* * lime, lu Melits lu 13 
418 InCawacetime. IT 510 Melnoin i 338 310 

hiirmani, u 123, ui 235 hlcmmjiu, C , iiu 145 SOS 
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Memrtir hterat jre lu 47 O 
IiIenaod«t of ilhcn® MUo comtdvwi 
ij 425 426 427, 423, 420 
Men-ipii IV 236, 250 253 2Co 
Hesde i> 239 
Jlfnenii, dm village i 3S 
lilHiippns,*i 260 

Mercantile deabngs, extent of the 
Homan, 11 SSI 
Mcreatu!, i 203 
Meradoniut 1 218 
Mercenaries u 0 

Merchants, p'Oper why none in Dome | 
1 211 Strive to acquire & freehold 1 
eettlement, 1 4Gl| 4G2 Meicantdn 
spirit of tho Horn ins ti 383 i 

Idtrcunaltt i 115 « 

Mereunos 1 174 167 “nS 
Mesopotamia iv 4& 118 ' 

Messana i 138, ii 13 14 G2 63 70 
Campanians or Maoiertines tlicre 

I 408 ]] 23,29 All ance with Rome 
and Canhace against Pyrrhus i 4J7 
Alvinlam ihemselvta egainst him 
j 410 ^arwitU Ilieroof Siracn«e, 

II sits'* Surrenders to the Komaos 
]i 37 Receivcdinto the Ital an con 
federaey 11 33 n Thccityoecupiedby 
theCifthaginian* ii 34 The«ed« 
lodged hy tho Romase 11 So 

Me-senc ti lo3 2’2 249 262 "fS 273 
Mc'sius C [pleh tribitoe 697] iv 30 1 
Metapontum 1.141 142 363 S 4 I 5SC 
ii 134 167 178 » • 

Metaurua 11 177 
"Metellu* SfiCiecilra* • 

■Mftilii from Alba i 108 
Metrodorus of Athens, painter and 
philosopher 1 1 1"^ 0 

Alezentiup 1 131 

Jlicipea 111 33 39 J4> ^ 

W« fool soldier 1 72 • 

Milestones in 404 
Mdetojolis, Ticto^ of rimbn^ At, ni 
30- 

Milctus u 2‘'8 275 Carrier f r tho 

commerce of the '*jl-BTiics 1 IM 

Military service lenglb of iii 111 
Milo I 406 • 

•trtva« district of it 102 
Mimus IT 570e^«r? 

Mmcius Wnleonthe u leu 


I WIT 

Mio)rva borrowed by the £tm*oans 
fromlAtinni I 18G 

Mines Spanish, II 3‘>9 Macedonian 11 
330 43old in Piedmont in 167. 
Cdtie 111 174 395 Iron at Jioreia, 
111 174 ^Iver at Sumnm in 141 
klnOanl iv 220 

31intumae tnaritime colony i 39‘»*427 

Minncias Rnfus M rinagi«ter equitum 
6371 « 12a 127 , 

— Q. Ijfflietor in Spam 6S8] 11 210 

Mirtor-designing lLtm«can 1 248, 194 

Mithrs worship of, IT 561 

Mithradotes 1 the Arsacid, iii C2 

— of Pergamns, IT 4 ’9 

— V Euer^tes jn 57, 27i> 

— VI.. Eupator King of Pontn' his 
character ni 27o-278 Extends his 
kingdom til 270-2S5 Allied with 
Tignnes ni 284 Difficullie* with 
the Romans in 286 289 First war 
with Rome in 2>>4, 26J 264 280 
290 291 307 Orders h ma«acre of 
All Italian* in 294 Ovenpite M a 
Minor ni 293 Occupies Thruce 
Miccdoni'i Greece ni 295 296 SU4 
Xroses them agnia m 307 Snes fur 

K iee m 3l>7 Peace with Sull i at 
rdanns lu 311 iv 37, 30 \ikn* 
quisbes Morena, in 345 Extends 
lits empire on the Black SlO, ni 48 
Alliance with the pirates and with 
4 rtonux ir 33 4** 60 61 Or 
gau zes his nirmy Atet Roman model, 
>v 48 Second war with Rome iv 
*53er<7 Victonons near Clixlccdon, 
ir 5( Besieges Cyziciu in vaia ir 
6* Drives back to Pontns iv 5 > 
5C Defeated new Cahira i\ 5S 
Flics to Armenia, iv 59 Induces 
Ifigrjnes to continue the war iv 66, 
r? Forms A new army iv 67 CS 
Defeats the Roianns at 7iela nnd re- 
(rxina Pontns iv 71 >ariance w th 
Tigraooi, ir 118 1\ar with Pom 
reiu* IV 119 Defeated at ^icopohs 
»v 120 Breaks with Tigrants iv 1>1 
Cro«eis the Phasi* iv 121 Goesto 
PantiCBpicnm iv 127 Revoltspaiast 
him IT 128 Death it 129, ICO 
— Kieg of Parttiia, ir 3.9 
Mitbtwlsirm&es \v 04 
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UOE I KAS 

JfflM/d, mwinin^of the word, I 79* passire barge\ f 101 

l^Ioiottiaas 1 ) 298, 009 tire right of election in*che comitu 

^oncY of the GreLk colomee in Italj tnbntn, i 352 n. 

Ana Sicil/i 1 138 Qist copj^r monejr Municipal eoiutttntion, Latin, remo- 
Appears in Home at the time of the de}]«d after the pattern of tho Roman 
llccemnrs and spreail 3 *theace oYer cnnsular conatitatioii, J 8o2, So3, 


i. 458 Proportionail ratio of copper 
to eilrer » 458 gSilrer monej of 
Lower Ital/, » 459 Artistic Talne, 
of the east copper coinage, i 437 I 
Monetarjr nnity of Italy, ♦ "ICS &fa*j 
tern of the denarius i 465 J)e-1 

biaing of the coin during jecondPuoic 
war ti 437 Lntor coinage, ii 3SI I 
LiSiision of the Homan money, » I 


-«f«tcm, onginaUrno clo°er Binmo' 
pal union aUowe<{ witluii the Roman 

bargess body, anchasystemicitiate'] 
when the Roman franchise was forced 
on whole commnnities as onTnsiu* 
lam, > 356 , il 343 Rereloped in 
Italy, in 374 ei tej Regulated ly 
Csesar, ir 538 intended to the 
pronnere tr 645 Jfitnietpia rush 
cone, ir 610 Compere Jus 


381,333 In&ialy,ii 63 InSpain Mulder, i 158,159 

II 307, 313.381 In thelemtotyof Music Etniscan proiloininates in Rome, 
thePo 11 331 Roraan,iii 412-^13 u 475 CcltiTatrd, in. 47S, ir 618 
Local, lY 654 Traffic in gold bare '^fo(hnl, battle on the, tu 153, 154 • 

III 413, lY 553 Coinage of gold Matinii, burgen colony )i S3 113, 
not pemitied in the pronoces, iii 199 933 SoS Rattle of, ii 107 
414 CiOMT introduces a gold car* Motines, ii 150 

rent^v lY 65J ToLen money (plated hlntouTn, i 166 
denani) ni 333, 418 Dmurii of h^lae. bottle of, u. 40 
ScAunu ir 139 Of Fompeius, iy b^toso, ii 338 


j Slytelene, ii.^53, 223, 267 


143 Money dealings monopolised Myndus, it. 2'’S. 255 
by the capital, ui 408, ir 508 Myonseso* ii 2r3 
Lending bosuess, u, 378 Pubbe llynns, it. 328 356 
opinion on, ii 388 Mysia,eiL 27o 

Money chingers. Sre Argentarius , Mystiosm iii. 438 
Moneyed aristocrat, u. 3S6 Slytelene, ii.^53, 223, 267 

ifais tacer, t 280 • • 

Moutaui, 1 . 56 115 ji ■ • * 

Months, namesof eTcrywherecomeiifo ^AlHTVfjJ'7 state, iw 46, 153, 131, 
n^ only after the introduction of the 1< 138 Fetrs capital of the iv 135 
solaryear and thence recent in Italy, Xiibis h 222,24; Jtt 218,249,259 
I 218 Roman i 218 >aoTins «Cn, his comedies, in 431, 

Monni. lY 2 oO, 253 438 llis praefer/ahie, ji 453 His 

Mortirige, unknown in early times, i PwHcwir ii 4o5, 456 459, 463 
lot N-uls fastened m the CdPitolioe temple, 

■ 510110.11 13 Punic i 154 i 476 , 

Jtouming time of. abndgid in tSt Name* proper Poman, 1 26 91 172 
Miicras ^icrota, P [consul, 621J, m Rimscoa, 126 127. Greek eo^iia- 

89, 94, *101 Jlistonan in. 469 maa come into use, i 457 


I 218 Roman 1 218 
Monni. lY 2oO, 253 
Mortrrige, unknown in early times, 1 
lot 

■ 510110.11 13 Punic i 154 
Jtourning time of. abndgid in tSt 
Miicras ^scrota, P [consul, 621J, m 
89, 94, *101 Jlietonan ni.469 


— ft. [consul 659], in 219 324, | Knraggata, 11 186 

336 tS’ Jundieal wnier, III 47o l^arbo m 133 ^71 ft snj, 410 


Ifuftiua jiom 111 403 
Mummins, L. [consul. COS] 1 
49, 52 His pLiys, Jil 4 j3 


; -iio isorw m 133 J71 </ 410, it. 

215,2*0 642 .‘1-cGanl 
5,49 ^ornl3.lI. 177 A Lntin-coloo.r, 1 3S7. 
Rciaforced, ii 191 
yasii.^ Cornelius 
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KAT 

Natural phi!/«ophr infloenco oa the 
Eoman rfl gion u 401 
>>aapactu9 ii 265 
l»autiuil loaBsestottomry, lu 385 
ital vrarfare ancient, u 30 
i»avigafion oar boats already Inown in 
Indo-G?nnanic period i 1” 33 Sail 
mg ships probably derirej from tba 
Greeks, i 17o Earliest nantieal 
terms of Latin later ones of Greek | 
o’lgin i 20G Ancient, ir 213 
N«os I 138 140 j 

^eapolls, 1 145 i> 134 143 Bolds | 
out aijain't tho Saninites, i 334, ^ 
36'’, 363 I\iIieopoIis and Tteapolis . 
threatened by the Itomans and there | 
fore oi.cup cd by the ‘Umnitcs, i 374 
Siege of the «ty by the Roman* and I 
treaty of the Campanian Creeks vitb | 
Rome 1 3*4 Attitude towardsRomM 

I 4.7 435 11 332 iii 349 D^ 
pnred of Aenana (iKhia) uu 356 I 
371 

Neetnm n 149 
Iinnausns, it 543 
htntae i *’31 

Beoptolemus general of M thradate* 

II 203 

^epete. Lat o<olony i SU 
Iiepberis fortress at Carthose m 8^ 
liemi IT 218 a-’S "Si ’33 eContest 
of with Cae«ar iv *'48 2i9 
Bexum loan i 162 I6jl Ongvallv 
not a formal act, lalCO# 

'ricaea<«)n the Msl a^^^f ii,2i3 

2«i<siaor ii 232 “^io 

Ivieomedcs II of R thmia. allied mlh 


I OCT 

ttissrssion of tho equestri jn centimes 
« 310-321 Closing of the circle, 
fi*M hemtnes ii 32o Hereditary 
changer of |i 326 At tho same 
time an aristocracy of wealth, ii v 15, 
346 • 

ftkola II 14'’ J43 Attitude ^uring 
» theSumnitewsTMi 375 377 Alli 
aaee with Ronie in 382 441 Atti 
tnde towards Jtome ip-135, u 38“’ 
Under Greek mflaence, i 363 In 
Social war, iiL 242 317 319 

^omentnm^ I 41 Long time lodcpon 
dent, 1 105 About 370 member 
of lAtin Jeagn® i 357 « 3ciS Ro- 
man bui^ess-eommniuty, i 363 
Aen«e,i 197 219 

^orba Litin-coloDy > 354 3S0 Aliont 
370 member of LaHn league « S57U , 
35S 

laorbjnu*, C [plab tribooe 6nl] m 
186 217 329 333 337 339 So2 
Bore a. Hi 174 Rattle sear, m 281 
Nona ui 174 

Acjjihtm ii 345 
Noriodonum (b<yon) it '’IS n 
Nunns compos r of Atcllaa pby* iii 
457 

Nticcni II ll” Position dnriDg the 
Sams te war* > 374 379 Peace 
with Rome i 303 Under Greek 
•infiofore i 233 

Ttaina Pompil o* 4 470 481 Dis 
coTcry of iis pretended writings, u 
402 

ifomona, SyracocSR > 332 
Nnmactiii. i<i 6 t4 17 
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i..rwi<?a j <58 
Ptf.ttb.a’mns w 511 S11 
Paithenope i 14j 

Forth a toundtt on of tho k ngilom iii 
6'* 63 la the seventh ceotnrj of 
Fome Ji 373 iv 4o AUjed with 
FoTOpem eja nst il thvwl-vtea and 
Ttgranes iv 11" Differences with' 
Pompeius IT 139 149 Expedition 
of Crassus against n 330 337 Fur 
ther confl cts with iv 339 A1 
1 ed w ih Vha Fompeion iv 

3’8 Thoir mode of narihre jr 
332 

Parth ans i *’16 
Paithini 11 "4 
Patlhjene ii 2o3 
Pasiteles iii 4"6 

Pastoral hushatidrj u: 60 ir 50S 
Patara ii 2C7 
lalerpatrm iv 1 9 
Paternal anthoKli i 2o r«ln«teJ i 


* nil 

Fe&a I 303 
Pelopa king of Sparta « 

PcoateSj 1 67 173 Their names kept 
secret 1 172 I 73 176 Temple of i 

Pentn 11 l9l 

Sfeparethns \i 23S » 

>Pcrd ellw i 158 
I^reffrini Sc Foreigners 
Pergstnns 1 2i' 2 8 *126$ 2"0 1 1 
6** 295 209 303 
Per nthui w 226 
Terisfphuin 11 4“8 

Perpennj C commander in ‘^oc al war 
m 243 • 

— AI his confl ct w tU the Thracians 
tt S6 

Governor of Sieilj in C nna s 

time ui 336 814 ir 23 In Spa n 
under Sertorius it 26 28 29 As 
sassiuatcs Sertor US ir 34 
Perrhaeh ans ii ■’C’ '’St .02 
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PET I 

ThilippM of ilieedoaia, eharacfcr 
of. It. 224. 2S8 2S7. Com* 

mmwment of reign, lu 76 Alhaceo 
vitb Hasnilol, 11 127 133 Aetoti&it 
TOT. iL 152, 153 Fir< war with 
Home and peace n 151*151 Ghr- 
thaxnian tatngoea mtb ii 179 1 

155 His plan for inradin* Italj, 
It 1S6 Expeditios to Asia Minor, 
war with Rhodes «atid t'eigamos 
11 226. 228 231 232 Hnrn.n in 
temntioo ii 223-233 Second war 
with Bone, u. 233 291 hanl i 
war 11 . 236 237 CanTotgns of 
Galba, ii. 23>-239 , and Xlamininos, 
II 239 246 Peace, u. 246 His 
attitude dnnng and aPer tbe 
war witb Antiodies, u 253 264 
269 2<S. Hii fresh prepantioiu 
asunst Berne, u. 28^236 Ueatlt, 
u. 287 

Fbibppos tbeP>«t)d»>, iiL 4(M3 
Pbilisra*, canal oC i 333 
Philoele* 11.233 242 
PbilodetDtte. the Bpicareaa, ir 5*3 
Fbtlologj, germs of, t. 486 Peretoped 
into gmsmar. :i 46o 
PbilopieBeB, II 235 259 2S0, 231 
Pbiloaophr at Borne, ii. 466 
_ Orte^ to. 4-’6 
Phoeaes,ii 267.275 
Ph'waeans diwoTerltalj l. 137 Fonud 
•M’^c cfliA. I 1S3.C Are dnren from 
Corsica, t. 163. bettle m Xjacasia. i 
163. ^UtiDRSoC witb Boiiic,i.IC3 
Phocisii-215 212,.»43, 248 * 

Phoenice, u 73 

Pliomicians, home of, u. 3. National 
cbaraeffr, i) 4 * Commerce, u 3 
Contest command of the «« with the 
Greeks I 151. ISt InlUlj t.135. 

156 SrcCa^ige 

Hirastes king of litlhia, iv 117,121, 
139 329 

PhTTgia.ii 216, 27A Ciren toMithri 
dales, lit 57, 1‘’0 n United to tbe 
pronnee of Asia, iii 27*- Language 
of iiu 279 
Phthmasii, 111 , Stfl 

Pbre nans m Borne nsknown till a 
late penod t 202 At first ocljr 
Greeks, ii.4C7 


PtP 

Pieectes i 123; lu 1754,391 TVer 
with Bme, i. 424. CjitiJaajsn, u. 
134 

P-Jum, u 453, 469 
/Vitnnua jKpliis, i. *7 
Pioani, 1 . 4S1 
Pmnes, it 74 
iPipers, guild of, i. 242 
nrac 7 , IL 73*74 In the first balf of 
the teresth ceatntT* o' Bom<v iii. 19. 
65 66 67, 172 40o Supported 
liT MjthndaCes against the Brass*, 
111 . 292 In concert with Ser*on»*, 
ir 22, 29, 32 Increwe ot ir 
40 41, 4*’ ConflicU of Scwiliaa 
and Anton i as with the pirates it 
44. 73 74 Share is second Mithra 
datio war it 50 Campaign of Mc- 
lellas again t, ir "6, 77 Pom- 
peioa sent order tbe Gabmian law to 
so'^reM It, IT 102, 103, 105, 108, 
11^114,115 Foapeias aetUes the 
pmtet in towns, IT 145 146 Sob- 
•e’^oentregolatiaosaguJOStpiraCT ir 
117 Benral after the haale of 
Pb3rsa]na.ir 422 
Pineos, u 236 

Pi*ae.iLl9S, ke«iegedb 7 SDna,iii 500 

— road from to thePe 1 . 134, 151 
Pirnmun a burge-xoloer, u. 198, 

333 952 
ri-i<ha.ii 258 
Piso « 5<re Ca^misias 
Pi-tona IT VI ( 

PlacFDtu,,ii. 113^115, 116. lie. 176 
194 I9o 196 LaU&-cfi'oD7, il 83, 
352 Ita,7ea « 433 « 

Plaitic art, rs r^-e la Italj, i. 246 
EtroacaiC L 491 49^, -^95 Cam 
panian and Sahelian, i. 492. I/itin. 

1 4«3, IL 477 

Plaatimi.M [praetor, 603 ?] CL 11 

— Hjp-aeua, Ia [pri^orl iil 8 1 

— legate*in Social War ul 3^ • 

— L><o. M., Boman pointer, il 473 

— honut. 1. 461 494 » 

PSaatu:^ Boman po**, lu 440 441 , lu. 

446 417 413, 4(9 4o0 
: Flcheiaca Pltbes meiaing of werd, l 
90 Arose out of tbe bodj of clients. 

I BO 91 Bapid growth in nomher 
and impcrtaace, u 92, 110 ITcakes- 
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ing of fbe/ia of elieotslnp.and form 
atioa o# ft puts, dependent on th« 
king, as a second Homan community, 

1 93, 94 Made el.giblo for mili- 
tary commands, i 100 Its clientftl 
relation towards the kings not tians 
ferred^o the consuls, i 258 Poaitton 
of the old bnigessea ^ter npulsiom 
of the kings, i 2S3 Admitted to 
the enriao thereafter, i 263, 264 
Also to the senate, i 266 Posi- 
tion in senate, i 266 272 Acquire 
burgess rights, i 271 Importance 
of rights so aeqnired, i 272, 273 
Archives *rd treasure, i 23 4 » Corn- 
fare Pair cii and Tnham pUbia 
Plebiscitum, originally without legal 
force 1 233 Eqnal to law by hex 
Pftblilia, if pTSTionsly asacnledto by 
the senate, i 283 This itssent 
anoece«sa^ by I/Cx Hortensin, i 307 
Plexninius, 4. \me^nt<d C Flami 
nius], II 180 

Pleuratns of Scodrft, II 233 247 
Flotiva, A , fights the Unbrians in 
Social war, in 24S 

» Gftllus L , teacher of Latin rhetoric, 
111 443 

Plurality of offices, I 321, 323 

Poedicnli.i 371, 467 

Tofna, I 2C 160 • 

Poem See Phoenicians 
Toeia, u 470 » j > 

Poetry, Latin, bcgiynings of, i 229 
Itssslight success i 23^ Oldest 
poems, 1 475 
Police, nrban i 463 « 

Pollux, 1 209 ^ 

Polybius id tlie Scipionic cnole in 453 
Ills Tiewv, III 433, 430 Cluuocter, ■ 
m 461-4C3 ^ 

Polysemdas, ii 266, 267, 26,4 
Poraerinm its sdrance, i 107 Ex 
terded by Sulfa, in. 369 nj 
Pompjwdius Silo, Q. leader in Soaal 
nnr, 11 231, 23o 210 242 253 
Pompeii, i 374 During Social wn-, 
111 251,350,358^ A feuUau coIodt, | 
IT 4 I 


Ponipciopolis 
Pompeius Cn 
99, IOC, 


IV 146 

, his character it 0-13, 
14% 149 340, 344 


VaingTow of, ir. U1 «, 148, 149. 
In Sulla's army, in 332. 337, 339. 
Propraetorinbicily,iii 844 Opposes 
Saila'I III 378 Jlis attitude after 
SnllVs death, iv 22 Conflict with 
Brutus atd Leptdus, iv 25, 26 Com- 

I pels tie senate to send him fo^pain, 
iv 26 Lays cut a road over tlio 
Alps, IT. 27 . Contest in Spam, iv 
28 , 29 , 30 , 31 ^ 32 , 35 ^Rptums from 
Spam, IV D 2 Coalesces with the 
democnits and with Crissus, it 
04 tt In Piratic war, ir 108 , 
113, 120 In Mithradatic war, iv. 
116 - 12 Ij Makes peace With Ti- 
grmes, ir 122 Defeats tlie Cau- 
casian tribes, IT 123-126 Mskes 
Syria a Roman province it 135 , 136 , 
136 Regnlfttea Asiatic ftfiaits, iv, 
142 147 His tnnmpb, ir J 45 
Ills position after bis Asiatic ex- 
pedition, IT 185-196 Conlescea 
with Caesar and Craseus. it 107 , 
293 294 Marries Julia, daughter 
of Caesar, iv 20 o ReKtions with 
Caesar, ir 29 S, 299-303 Qaarrela 
with Clodius, IV 297 Adniinisira- 
tioD of com supphes, ir 304 , 805 . 
At Luca, IT 307 Sole consal, 
IT 325 His second numage, it, 
341 Dictator, IT 341 Ditieresca 
,wUhCftPS.ir, IT 340 , 341 , 34 ^ 343 , 
316 , 350 , 351 . Jbwer and acmy of, 
IT 3 GS -871 Embarks for Greece, 
IT 377 Plan of his campaign, it. 

• 591 Organizes his army m Mace- 
donia, IT 396, 397, 400, 402 Con- 
flicts at Dyrrhachioin, it 405 
ill Battle of Pharsnlus iv 413- 
417 Flight to Earpt, iv 417. 423 
His death, it 424 llis wealth, iv. 
611 

Pompeins, Cn , son of Pompeins tie 
Great, IV 420, 425 

— Q [consul, 613], Bgain«t Nomantia, 

III 14 • 

— Rufus, Q [consul, 666], in 262, 
271 

— Sort, IV 423 425 

— Strabo, Ca [coonil, 665], in. 243, 
246,218. 202, 318 521 

PoBponii, 1 4S1 
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roji I 

Pomponios Atticus T , it 629 ' 

-- L. Atellan poet in 450 
rontino. a Latin colony, l 380 427 
Pontifei ,3IaiimnB, instituted* » 2 
CUo'-en by the bnrges«es ii SoT, 

302 • 

Ponti^lces aliAtin iDstitotion i 171 
A college of experts for mahing roada< 
and bndires at first fire in number, 
entrusted »>>-h pnbjie meantremenls 
and cnlcnlations, especially the mlen- 
dar, and the amngeinenta for adni- 
nistrationafjGsdceaDdsrt^hip i 178 
and 170 Their number men * 
to eight, plebeiaca el g^le, > 

Leep the roll of mssistrites and 
public records, 1.470 4r7i 478 Tlieir 
edicts ci^ed Lew's Tfpat 1 . 4 80 , 
486 h<ai!iber of lu 370 In the 
ironieipia la 376 
Foatine aklar^bes, drammg of the, 

404 

Pontiu* G'lnns 1 375 370, 331 

— ofTclesm in 338, 341 
Pontn* 11 219 Eatly history of 

07 274 , 27o Its condition noder 
Mithmdates lu 280 Occupied by 
tbs Homans, ir 09 CO A prorincc, 
IT 141 

PopiUin*, C , «tda to pn«s nnder (he 
yoke by the nelretii, 111 183 

— Lsenas, C [consul, OSJ, o9C] 


454 n 


I poet, 11 . 

.'p [consul e'’2] 111.90 101 118 
133 403 

Populution of the olde«t Homan lem 
taiy, 1 50 At the time of Ser 
Tins Tollins’ rtforois, i. 93, 100 
Decreaieof mused by the war with 
Pyrrhus 1 418 An! by second 
Pume war 11 191 ralliog off in 
sixth century 11 392 i,omj>ar» 

Populoma 1 I'’S US 208 Coins of, . 
I 151. 208 

onginaUy the tnrgess army, 

i. 77 

— / anasttj ji, nUt er ji infi (m, i 


j pon 

PoreinsCito, C [eonaiil, (10], ui 177 
— — L [consul, 65?], Ill ^6, 2a7 

JL [consul 659, censor 570] 

ebaneter, 11 349, 851 Pditical 
tetKlencies, n 3o'-355 A mvic$ 
tamo, II 328 In Spani'h war, 11 
211 In war with Ant^bus it 
263 As cocsnlar jnihCaiy tnbune 
IL 318 As gorernor, 11 338 Bis 
strut administration of jostice, 11 
389 Protects tbo Spaniards, ii. 
339 CensoTibip u 321, 329 477 
Taxes luxury-slnves n 407 , and 
other articles of luxury 11 408 
Builds <bs first Homan BasiLca. u. 
477 Proposes an increase of the 
horses of the equites, 11 319 rt, 35Z 
Hcpnmsnds tbs equites u 321, 
Breach with Setpio 11 346 Opposes 
d stnbnUoQ of corn 10 Home 11 . 372 
Bis esIiTssts of Bsimlear 11 99 
Opinions respecting farmers and the 
nereantils cLasses, 11 889, 890 On 
wom-in,it 405 On Soemtes, 11 402 
466 On the Istnsn war, 11 317 
An to the Hhodians 11 307 On the 
ae()ni8ition of wealth, 11 883 On 
wilb II. 383 On money len^cg iu 
389 Various soyinga of, >1 310, 
306 His priTite life u 405->4()8. 
Heads Thncidtdes end other Greek 
bistonsns,!) 463 A pi>et, u 451 » 
46f The first Lntia prose hislo* 
nan 11 4%T 4%2 463 Collects his 
FpcechM en 1 tter* 11 46i ila- 
nuals by 11 3ea 468 -KS On Bd 
lemsin 11 4*1 and «-4r7 Im 
peaches Galba, ui 9 Commissioner 
to Oinhage, lu 23 IICj death in 
31 IIibtonnD til 470 

census, "M- his character it 
8 166*167, 418 Opponent of Pom 
peins, IT 192 2!)^ Leader of the 
an»toc«cy it 311 Atutod^inrc 
firenee to Caiilioes conspiracy, iv 
178. 2L»$ion to Qpms it 153, 
207 Ketum to Home, it 310 n., 
314 Ili-hts amiinst the Caesarjn* 

IT 3«0 391 Jbo 339 400 After 
the battle of Pha^salns ir 419 
421 In Lti<n ir 435 436 437. 
4i« Death, IT 446, 417, 418 
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icnbnl ncd of rhiltlrci], it 161. 
459. 4C1 

J'nti’icuif, lit first theton^olii 

rnpnti of ilulr, 1 320 , Ii Ji n On* 
pnalfj liy f«< 

bet^crn tb* ^}cSQHtbrI^sclTcs, talif 
If Uie ^rDstp, li^ore rorrly by th(« 
coransoBity, i J80 ' rronneuif cod* 
stitQticn, on^nntly tbe nmnocraont 
c*-t4i\jlub«>l fot^« traoimarina i<os* 
•wsions,’ il CC, 07, 330, 337. I’ro- 
Tiaa\l di«ts, 11 C8 CD * X'mnocial 
temfory not rtgnrdnl m domAio, ii 
CS, CD CvttiAcmuni amoiooi 
liotvpon pnnocial MrainositiM, >i 
CS Autonomous eoamanitios id Ii 
C 8 General census, )i 63 Tenths 
and customs, it CD Spanieh. go* 
Termneat of the, II 213-213 Posi- 
tvcaoCih* goreraon, 11.336,337,333 

• I^ents and m^uisitioai, il 833 
CoatroTled Uio courts of law, ii 
833 339 tf the seoalc, il 310 
Pnnacial quaestors il 3(0 Fun* 
daraental rnneipU of. in CO o, 140 
Il , IT 24 n , 343, 646 DiiCntutioa 
of the pPOTinces by the senate, in 
866 dumber oC in Sulla’s time in 
868 Xumber of, in Caesars time. 
IT C-’D 

ProToeatio. Set App***^ c 

Prusias, of PitbriL-i, il 152, 227, 25l, 
26D, 274, 282, 284 

— IL, of Pithyaia, the ‘Hunter,’ ii 

2D7, 3Il,nL64 • 

Pteleum ii 261 

Ptoiemaens Epipbanes, u 226 War 
mtb 'Mafedonia, IL 227, 231, 231 I 
TVith Syria and ilaccdon a, li 253 I 
Peace, il 254 256 257 Attitude I 
during the tear with Antiocbus, IL I 
262 

— Euenretes, 11 72,217 ; 

IL, II 303; iil59 i 

— rbilopMor, u 143 226,233 I 

— son of lagns l 398 . u. 217 

— the Cyprian, IT 43 51 

VL, Philometor, il 257 « , ui 53 
"War with Sjna and Koman inter 
Tcntion, iL 308 

~ 2X, Atdeces, ir 43, SI, 153, 154 


rnt 

JhiJJfCiiJii, origin of, 1 27S. in 116 
JWieifiayo'neiii, yv’eifij, i*303 
PuDicitn, Bear Caere, t 136 
Panic M’ar, first, iL 34-57. 58-61. Sc- 
COfti!, eauiesof, ii 8S, S6 Cortka- 
nnrao prepiTalKjaa, 87-01 Ilof tare 
, IrtiTfca Itoae and Corth^ge, ilX!5, 
05 ^ Carthaginian forces and plan*, 
II 87-100 Jlannibals niareh from 
Spain to lUly, il lOO-lOD Italian 
CMinpaign, il 112-143. Conflict on 
(he Tieino ii 114 Hittle on the 
TWbta, 11 lIS-117 At tho Trasi- 
tnene lake, h IJl Sfarehes and con- 
fiiets of FAlina, II 123-120 Hittle 
«fCannae,n 12^181 HannSjciIy, 
il II8-I50 IVar is Slscedoma, 
IL 151-154 liar ID Spam, II 154- 
162. 163. 104 Warinitalr n 165- 
167 Tarentnm taken by llannihal, 
IL 167 Jlia mazvb on nome lutSD 
Cnpia taken ly the Homans, II 170. 
Tarentnm taken by ths Homans, ii 
171 Da>drubals approach, ii 176 
lUttlo of Sena, il 177 Stagnation 
afthewar ii 178 Ilsnmbal retires, 

II 178 Scipio in Afnea, II 180-183 
Iiegotistions for pence ii 184 Han. 
(iibal recalled to Africa, ii 185 
Battle of Znma, lu 180 Peace ii 
187 eHeenltsofthawar, u 189.1DS 
Panic War, third, iil 24-39 
PupiDS Piso, 51 [consul C93J unsne- 
eesstul ID 2l^lI9tc, IT 290 
Purple, brought tom Tyre to ^aly, ii 
379 * * m 

Poleoll Ll45, 1A9 A biiTge«8-c©lony, 
n 191 Its custom bouse, il 329 
£s«tenn religion at, iu‘ 437 Em 
panam of commerce, m 409 
Pydop, battle of, u 300, 301 
I^igi,i rtS Itswalls,! 245 Stormed 
t^ihonysius, i 33L Burgess-colony, 
L427« ‘ « 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, histoneal 
position of, L 396-393 Character 
and wly history of, l 3D8-400 
Beisee Oorcyra. l 392 Taxentiim 
sabnuta to, I 408 Hia te«ourees foe 
war, L 406 407 DitScultics with 
Tkrentum i 406 407 I\ar with 
Bume, L 407, 409 Battle near He- 
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BUT 

Riittlius !*• [wnsul, C6i], lu. 

240, 213, 244 I 

— Eufuo, P [eonsnl, CIO], ju. 15% 
201, 210, 220, SSO, 470 
Putuli, i 113 Their conflicts with 
^46 

S ABELLIANS, II SOI Hare litUa 
intereourjowith foreiara nabons i 
204, 225 Position dniing tho Sam* 
nita wars, i 372, 37S 
Sabines, mflneaec upon Eome, i 46 
Penetrate into latiiua, i 122, 123 , 
Fight with Pome, j 113 Subdued 
by Eomc i 354, 801 As cite* i 
(ITU tuffreurto, I 302 Acquire full 
burgees right' i 43\ Serse with ' 
Eome against the Celts, u 70 | 

Saeef, meaning of, 1 . 154 , 

Sjcramentum See Actions at law | 
Sacriflcial animals, how procured, i <0 
Saddocees, tr 132 
Saecttlsr ^tnc', II 411 
Jwa, 1V.23& 

Baoturnn* i 173 

Saenns liicanor roshunn*, IL, teacher 
of Eomsn literature, in 443 
Sagaei, ii 201 

Sasrnntum founded, j 153 Allied with ^ 
Borne, u 02 At war with nSaoibal, 
and IS stormed, n 07 PegajOed by i 
Borne, u 166 , 200,21% • . 

Salapia,!! 174 • • ' 

Salissi* II 106, 100 w . « , 

fcalemnjn, abSige^s-colony.n 191 ' 

Saln.i 6o 56, S7, fiO* Eemainpatn- j 


< SIT 

SantoKcs, a brinch of the ITmbrians, 
1 13. 14 Lmgu-iso of, 14, 13, IC 
Scttla^in the mOuntaiQS of Ceutral 
Italy,! 122 Legend of their wan* 
denags, i^ 123 fcecluaion, i 123 
Absence of eepnlehral decorations 
• I 460 Loose federation oC ii»I24 
» Pobtical character of, I li3 Mate 
nopemianent conquests, u 124 First 
treatywithHome,!. 36T/ TJnaS'ected 
by Creek influences, i 365 Contnist 
with the Helleniring Sabellian stocks, 
1 363 "Samnite wars i 371-384, 
333-393 Sbiro in tho war w/th 
Pyrrhos, J 401, 402,4118, 410,413, 
417 Submit to Home, 1 423 Theie 
league di'solredi i 43o Alliance 
wiA Hannibvl, ii 134. 139 Loss 
of territory, ii 245 Tlieir country 
desolated br the second Pumo war, 
il 391 £migntetoFrcsellae,ii 238 
Acquainted with Creel hteratnre, 
.1 463 479 In Social war, rti. 234, 
2o3, 2o5 Their demands, lu. 319. 
Fight with Sulla, 111 310. Their 
punishment. Ill 841, 356 
Samos II 214, 227 25s, 267 
Saoothrace, ii SOI 
Sarami, i ]S 
Sarjpis, IT 561 

Sardinia, Cartbaginisn, i 154, 329; 
«i 12 Seized by the Bomans,u 41. 
Boman, ii 67, 65» CorUnga endea- 
Tours to regain, it, it 14o Wars 
,in u 199 Lepidus’ expedition to, ir 
26 OccnpiedVyCac'ar, IT 391 
Sardis, II 272 276 
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& ttrnohff I S31« , ii 411 * 

Sitnrai J 21 S 
Sittmusa raetre j 232, 233 • 
Sjtnrnas J 232 n , 

S st^lo no trace la Itolr, i 
S 0 

Scan^ J. 473 * 

Seiptia, ftlfout 370 a asemter of tit* 
Latin leag^ u 357 « 3oS 
&. p\o S-e GiratLcS 
Shamian Etmwan, l 218 
Sciallm* II 238 339 , 

Scodra kingdom ol^ its war with Home, 
11 74 3Iad« trilitrtAry to Rome, ' 
ii 74 After second 3Iac2donian war 
11. 247 

Scopas II 234 

Scold SCI 111 ITo 176 177 

Seo ossa ii **44 

SenieTe 1 S^ii 

Soibonins Cnno C [coasol 6<S) it 
38 89 

— inrtiun «fCh««ar >r 3o3 

S$4 333-SS9 39J 393 313 

— Libo 0., adaiinl coder Foapeics 
IT 803 

Smjj'irni i. 80 201 2'’3 Sab*e>jneBtJy 
sot demanded.!. 277 >> 323 
Sfifsei 1. 456 «. A Creek word, i 


SEN* 

lulian road* ul 403 *lCs fall aui 
death in 126-129 

Sempronins Graechns H [eon'nl 5 S 9 , 

541 ] 11.142 143 165 1 G 6 irs 

— — — [eoasttl 577 , censor 5 Sj], 
11.333 321,1 ! 4 87 TnsSanlinisn 
war II 199 In Spanish war ii 23 
Interference sgaias the frttdmen IL 
3 a 4 

— — - — chancter i« 88 Qnaeator 
III 15 Plebeian fnbene ui 89 
Agiansn law i i 90 Death, in 94 

~ — — the epurtOM in 2 C 4 214 

— Longos,!! feonsol o 3 C] i' 112 , 115 
116 

[consol 560 ] il 348 

— Sephna.P [eonsnJ,4S0] i 485 

— — — fconenl 486 ] il 412 

Sens Galiicn, nantme eolonr i 403 , 
4 7 Dll J* of, IL J 77 

Senate ong-jiatee Ju lie cHn-waeti 
tntios end repments jt, i 70 71 
Somber of members fixed, i 70 
Tdemberihip fer lift i "J Charca 
bT tie king 1 63 1 m prewgstirei 
office of infrnrf i "i , coafirmetion 
of the r»«vl 6 Uoa»ofthe comaan ty 
I 68 u s.aU eonaci] l >'* ITsd 
onmaall? no share in el ction of 
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Sestus 11 231 256 266 • 

bell i, a Xat n colony i 35o ProbnWy 
aboQt 370 a neinbcr of tbf* Xabn 
lenguo 1. 357 n 358 
Settlement light of unicstncted in 
Home 1 92 * 

Senr^o^ituniJimanortm ii 320» • 
SeTiral games n 320 n * 

Sext ns CalTjn^tts C [consol 630] 1 1 

— Latcraous L [plebeian tabnae 377- 
387] 1 304 30d 
Shingle roofe la Rome i 46* 
bhofetes II lo 
Shoemahera guilil of^ i. 20A 
S bylUne oracles, ir 305 
S ccinsDenlaios I* murJered i 292 


cond tion after the death of 
tfaocles I -115 Pyrrhus in i 415 
419 Carthagimau ralou ii 9 12 
IS 14 Phoenicna party lo ii 2i 
Condition of before first Punic war 
It 28 Surrendered to Rome by 
Carthage i 57 63 CompIetelrRo* 
man ti 150 Sends grain to Pome 
II 174 313 Slavery in i i 73 90 
Oecnped by Csessr ir 391 Com 
zDuo ties ofi obU n Jus Zatinuai ir 
496 Cbmpure Slarrs i 

Siciniua Cn [praetor 68*’] i ‘’94 2t5 
— L. [pleb tt ban# 078] it 89 
S cull or S eta Xat n i 33 
Sdoo Its d cLoo u 12 • 

S ga, 11 183 

S gtiia, a Xai n colony i 351 43'* 
Probably about 870 amemberoflhe 
Lot a Ic gue i 367 « 
la forest of i 421 

Silrer supplanted in commi’ree by gold 
11 381 Jtine* Spanish i 212 
'Money in Ronn" 1 1 41“’ 413 Its 
ciport to the Celt c temlory pro- 
bib fed « i 337 Articles of In Ro- 
mso } ousel old. i 313 446 464 )J 
21 i I 417 418 C<sl of L 451 
S franf 1 1"3 

b m n 'Vraccabaeua iii Cl Co ns ©f 

II Cl « 

Snop* 1 2'>, ,, 2-9 It 145 130 
A colony !r oil 


SPA 

Sumacs snipraeat it 3W, 

S nuesso, man jine colony i, SS’ 427 
Sponhua hurgess-cohoy ii 191 

Sum 1 141 

SscBsorSegestica ui 17<> 177 
Sitlns P, ir 183 442 ^46 447 
544 

Slates I "S At first not numeroot i 
20tf Their tnerejsa Xieimo-Sext an 
laws enact that a certain proport on 
of free labeorers be employed by 
landlords, i 304 309 1 1 83 Con 
ep raeies of i 4C2 u 392 Stern 
domestic (liseplioo among ii iOti 
406 Employed »n rural Ja'bonr j 
277 475 II 360, 367 368 SG9 
itanageaeBt of boa ness by u 389 
Trades earned oo by i 70 8 » 
loereasa of 1 1 412 it 500 5‘’0 
Tend© ID 1 1 66 78 7® 412 JlciU 
©f th« system 1 "8 412 »r 7? 

479 5'’] losnrrcelioas of in Italy 
iu 81 138 140 If 77 Glad afon I 
orar ir 78 85 In Set!) ill 8t 
110 IT 32 77 
SliDgs I 456r I I 19 
Smmia 1 223 255 SCO 266 *’75 
&>cii navaltt 1 38 
Soialieta ^ e CoUp(I« 

Sodomr. I 159 11. 407 
Solnniuln 1 151 it 13 4S 
Soli in Cilicio, u 2“6 
Soloir laws of* i 46 1 Their influence 
OD tba I^^s of thoTwelro Tallcs 
I 290a417a fonjsn coinagS fom 
SoloDisn paltern 1 453 
Sopater 11 18" 236 
‘'ophoclci I 4i4Ml5 « 

Sore ID fiiB Samn to wars iimel n cs 
Roman somet mes Same te, 1 SCI 
iCTsyO 331 A Latin ctilo y 1 


^raet© 1 "03 
Sort I 1S7R 
Sosilqs of Spur a 
Spaa Fboea c trs ]B 1 13 Un/lcr 

Ilamiicar 1 00 glrermncsof 11 
91 213 Iron 01 aea of 11 213 A 
Roman prnnnce ii 163 Csltcru 
after aeeocd l*nnie war ii "08 207 
208 Constant warfare In 209 212. 
Ibndal into two rroTiners lor(b*e 
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SrA * STB 

Biid Spnin, II 209 AJnini* ir 232 

itration of Ji 212,213 Coe{1ic(«ib, &af««a Auninn, a Latin colony, i 3^0 
ia Berenth centnry, »i 3-10. 217 — I’oiwtia, i 113, 33'i In tlio 
Cac8.nr rmcior in. jr 211. C.»c*>ar Arieino Icasne, i 359 Tcmpornnl} 

ond the i’onireiaji*, IV 382, 421, 43S, a Latin g>lony, i 315 Abont 370 

439 • ^ no longtr an the tatm lenmie. i. 

Sparta. II 153 218 219, iiu 45. 4C * 357n 3 

Sptrtaco*. IV. 7S-83 Suc«Bionc*. ir 218,220 217,275 

Spttimm, f 238 SocssnU, ii 142 

Speeches litenturo of, II 4C3, iii 470, Suetooins, omenifilicm oT, iv ICO « 

IV 600 Sofftmtn, ir 232 350 

Spelt (far), chiefly cultivated in Italy, Sulpicins Qalbn, P fconsal 513, 5111 

I 105 II 153 170, 233.235, 235,237, 233, 

Spesis, 1 . 120, I2I Its tnfDe tvith 213,200 

Corcyrv and Corinth, i U6 It# in &i.t •^praetor], defeated by t! o 

tcreour»o nnth Lelphi, 1 119 Lnsiranmu iii 9 

Spolctium, a Latin colony, II 82, 123 — Oalius, O [consul, 5S3], conversant 
J'ifs of, L 433 n vrith astronomy it 467 

Stabenua Eros, teacher of literatorc, P»ticus C [dictator, 396] i 314 
iV On — Itafas, P, his political portion 

Stabne tiVen and destroyed bv Suits, and chmeter, in 259 ITis lairs, 
til 252 til 200, 261, 202 Uis death, m 

Standards, military, iii 262 265 

Suite ongiQ of the Honan i 473. ii Son dial £r<t in Home ii 407 
4J1 At first for musicians, Ac, of Sun eclip<cs of when recorded from 
all torts, 1 473 Censure of art i observation in the city annals, j 
474,11 423 Linns Aadronicns sub 477 

slitates Qrcch drama for the old lyn Snninm, ii 215 
cftl stags poem, u *420 Comedy pro Surface measures of » 2lo 
dominates, II 425 Under Greek m Snrrentum i 159 
fluSnee, II 417, 418 448, iit 458 Sutrinm, n leitin colony, i 3U 382, 
459, IT 581, 582 583 Prsmatic •SST 
literature, in 447,«*iv 578,* 579 Smnging i 233 ® 

Tracody, 111 447? 44? Graeco Ho SjVins.i 138 149 141 142 141,llo, 
mancomeibv m 450r National » 151 

Romaa corned} iu^454 The mime Syphits u 155 164 182 184 2Ql 
IV 679 Syracuse i 133 Beads the Sicilian 

State loans# II 20 ^ . Oreek# in the stniggleintli Carchnge, 

— treasure, ii 329 331 459 i 332 333 Asp res to soccreipity 

— treaties at later period co«tder**d over Sicily and ^vrer Italy, i 232 

invabd unless ratified by Alio'peoplv Seeks the aid of Pyrrhos against 

II 353 Carthage i 416 Eloekadcd by Cnr- 
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